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THE LOMBARD KINGDOM. 


CHAPTER T. 

Tim siiVKNTrr ('KN'Ttniv. 

Thu oo-nfcury whoso early years witnessed tlic death BfJOKVii. 

of Pope Gregory the Great, and tlie estahlishment of - 

Hoinoihing like peaceful relations I^etween the Empire 
and' the Lomhai'ds in Italy, was one t)f a strangely 
iningkid character. As far as Western Europe was con- 
cerned — [»orliaj)s we might say iis far as the Aryan races 
wovo oonc(n-ned — it was, on the whole, monotonous, un- 
eveni Cul, unimportant ; )>ut the changes wrought during 
its Courses in tins rtsgions of tins East, the immense 
spiritual revolution whicih it witnessed among the 
Semitic, ptsopics, ami which luis profoundly modiHod 
the condition of a (jUii,rt<*r of the human race at tlu^ 
pr<^s(ml. day, thosis cliaraokiristics entitle th(» s<n'(jntli 
ctml.ury to a plac{5 in the very loremost rank of the 
great <^poc.hH (Ttho world’s history. 

l/ct us hri<diy surety tlie (wtmts which wort! hap- 
jtening in th(t rest of Europe and round the Meditor- 
VOL. VI, » 
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BOOK VII. ranean Sea during the hundred years which now lie 

beiore us. 

tik' In England, the gi’eat achievement of Gregory — the 

Omitury introduction of Christianity — was carried triumphantly 
for war’d. Edwin of Deira, in his youth the hunted 
outlaw, In his manhood the king of Northumbria, and 
th<r miglitiast in all the land of Britain, wrought with 
lii’ain and swoi’d for the supremacy of the faith which 
ho had li'arncd from Paulinus. Benedict Biscop intro- 
diKK'd into the barbarous land the architecture and 
till*, inostiics of Italy. The statesman-archbishop Wilfrid 
of York w'oii for Rome that victory over the usages 
and t {‘aching of Iona which even the memory of the 
sainily Airbui was unable long to postpone. When 
tju( (‘(Milur'y clowtd, the body of 8t. Outhbert, monk 
aiul bisbop, bad Ikhui for thirteen years lying in its 
fimt I’oHtiiig-placo at rdiidisfarne ; and the chief hei’ald 
of bis famt*, that Ifacdji who was to be known by the 
title of Viuiei'able, wtis still a youirg deacon of twenty- 
sfjveii y<{ars of ag<r. The grtrat Noi-tburnbrian kingdom 
to which they both belonged, and of which the seventh 
cemtury l»ul behold the glory, was already slowly 
bJling into ruins. 

Ill Fntncf. Ill France tb(5 chief charactc^ristic of the century 
w-as tli<» <locay of the Merovingian race, and the ever- 
inerfiasing importance of the Mayors of the -Palace. 
The Frankish kingdoms were indeed for a few years 
reunited under Ghlotochar II, the son of Fredegundis, 
and htiUi that king himself and his son L)agobert 
(628 638) showed some traces of the old daemonic 
enf'i'gy which hod made the first Merovingians terrible, 
if not bibivod. But the realm was soon again parted 
a.Mim(ler, the ‘Germany’ and the ‘France’ of a future 
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day already beginning to reveal themselves, as Austrasia book vii. 
on the one hand, and Neustria with Burgundy on the — 1-1_ 
other. The kings of this divided realm, a weai’isome suc- 
cession of Chilperics and Childeberts and Theodorics, 
scarcely exhibit even a vice which can help us to dis- 
tinguish them from one another. They are already 
‘rois fain( 5 ants,’ for the possession of whose persons 
rival Mayors of the Palace fight and conspire, hut who 
have no self-determining chaiucter of their own. 

C)f these Mayors of the Palace we, of course, watch 
with most interest the ‘ Ai’imlfings,’ who will one 
(liiy he known as the ‘ Karlings,’ the descendants of 
two Austrasian gmiidees, Pippin h and Arnulf, hishop 
of Metz, whose combined desertion (as will bo hereafter 
told) delivered over Briiuechiklis and her great-grand- 
children into the liands of her hereditary enemy. But 
owing to the premature clutch at tlie name as well as the 
reality of the kingly power, made by Grimwald, son of 
Pippin (656), the fortunes of the Arnnlfings were for a 
time during the latter pai't of the centtuy under a cloud, 
and other figures fill the confused picture. Ebroin, 

Mayoi’ of the Palace for the three kingdoms, governs 
with a strong and grasping hand, is intpi’isoi\tid, emerges 
from confinement, gets hol<l of one of the royal 
puppets, and again miles in his name. A bewildering 
sucatssion of Mayors of the Pakwjo, for Neustria, for 
Austuisia, even for a mere section of Austrasia, such 
jis ( Ihampiigne, pass heforo us, and civil war and 
assiissination Buj>ply the staple of the dreary annals of 
the chronicler. 

At kisngth (689) the waters of (Ihnos begin to subside. 

The Arnnlfings reappear on the scene. Pij)pin, second 

> (‘nllod hy later writers of Liiulcii- 

ii 2 
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book VII. of the nanie^, grandson of Amulf on the paternal, of 
- the first Pippin on the maternal side, becomes Mayor 
of the Palace of all the three kingdoms ; and, in the 
strong hands of that able general and administrator, 
the Frankish realm enjoys some degree of rest from 
tumult, and peace from external enemies when the 
seventh century closes. 

Already we have to note in these Arnulfing states- 
men, sprung as they were from the loins of a man 
who in later life became a bishop, and even a monk, 
a strong tendency to link their cause with that of the 
Church, perhaps to oppose to the ghastly licentious- 
ness of the later Merovingian kings something of that 
higher standard of morality and religion, for which 
the barbarised Church of the Franks was dimly and 
fitfully striving. 

In Spniu. In Spain the seventh century was a period of dreary 
and scarce interrupted d<5cline. The Visigothic nation, 
which had, under Kocared (589), solemnly renounced 
the Arian heresy, now rushed into the other extreme 
of narrowest and most bigoted orthodoxy. The king 
was an elected ruler, who never succeeded in founding 
a dynasty that histed for more than two generations. 
The nobles, turhuhiut and rapacious, wore perpetually 
conspiring sigainst their king, or oppnjssing their poorer 
neighliours. The bishops were now tho most powerful 
order in tho state : tlioir fissemblies, the councils of 
Toledo, of which f<»ui't('t>ii wens hohl during the seventh 
century, were the real Parliaments of the realm. There 
was a scanty infusion of tlui lay nobility in these 
councils, but tli(< jrt’cdonuuaiit voice belonged to the 

‘ Commonly, Init on inHuirKnont niithority, called Pippin of 
Iloristal (ho« Dalm’s Dfnitsdio (lowduclito, ii. 209), 
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ecclesiastics, whose influence was seen in the ever iakik vii. 
sterner and more cruel legislation directed against tli(< * 
unhappy Jews (so long the faithful clients of the Arian 
Goths), and in the sickening adulatioi^ with which 
usurper after usurper, if only successflil and suljservient 
to the Church, was addressed by the Council, and 
assured of the Divine favour and 2)rotection. Kv<‘ry 
symptom showed that the Visigothic kingdom in Sjwiiji 
was ‘rotten before it was idpe.’ Eleven yesirs after 
the seventh century had ck»sod, judgment was pro- 
nounced upon the earth-cumbering monarchy. ‘The 
Moors,’ that is, the Sanicon coiKjueroi's of Africa, 
crossed the straits of Cibraltar : and in om* victorious 
battle bi'ought the whole fabric of the (i!(»thic state t(t 
the dust. A slender remnant of the nuti<‘n fled for 
slielter to the mountain fastneHsos of t he Asturias, Imt 
the great mass of the Hpanish {)0(ndHtiun l>ow(‘(l f)eneutli 
the Moorish yoke, and re])eate<l the jirayer of' Islam 
when the voice of the inucz:f{in was heard from the 
minaret. The work of the Scipios was undone, ami 
Spain, lost to the Aryan woi'ld, had once- more a Semil<" 
lord. The same fate had previously overtakcin Egypt, siimi'<<ii 
Cyrene, and Carthage. These fair provinces, once fh<* u/Afiii-' 
gi’anary of Rome, were now for ever Umt to hei' ICnipire, 
and only in our own century have the civilisation nn<l 
I'eligioa of Europe heen able to exert an influence, and 
that hut a superficial influence, on the grttat Oriental- 
ised, Mohammedanised regions of Northoni Afrittu. 

The rapid conquests of the Saracens along f in* u. 
Southern shore of tlio Meditenuneun invite us f<i give Iiiijli'.'!""" 
a hrief glance tit the events which had tnetinwliile heen 
occurring at Constantinople jind in tlu^ rtgions of the 
East. The seventh century, in the story of the Roman 
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BOOK m Empire, must be remembered as the period of the 
— ^ dynasty of Heraclius. 

Phoeas, We left Phocas, the murderer of Maurice, wearing 
the Imperial diadem, and receiving the shameful con- 
gratulations of Pope Gregory. For eight years this 
coarse and brutal soldier filled the highest place in the 
civilised world. We are bound to look with some dis- 
trust on the record of the crimes of a fallen sovereign 
when written by the servants of a hostile dynasty ; 
but after making every deduction on this score we 
cannot doubt that Phocas was a cruel and jealous 
tyrant, as well as an utterly inca])able ruler, and that 
the Empire passed through one of its deepest gulfs oi“ 
humiliation while he was ])residing over its destinies. 
Exi>c<ii- At length deliverance for Constantinople came from 
y<mn« distant Carthago, still a member of the great ‘ Homan 
6,0™''""’ Hepuhlic,’ though not long to remain in that condition. 
Heraclius, Exarch of Africa, alter two yoai’s of prej)ara- 
tion, sent two armaments forth for the delivery of tlie 
Empire. One, embarked on high, castle-like ships, 
went by sea ; the other, consisting chiefly of infantry, 
assembled at Alexandria, and went by land. Each wtis 
under the command of a young general ; the navy under 
Heraclius, junior, the Exarch’s son, — the land force 
under his nephew Nicetas ; and it was understood that 
the diadem was to be worn by him who first arrived 
at Constantinople. The winds were favourable to 
the sailors, and in this race for Empire the young 
Heraclius won. The servants of the hated Phocas made 
but a feeble and faint-hearted resistance. Heraclius 
tan-ied for a while at Ahydos, where a host of exiles 
driven into banishment by the tyrant gathered round 
him. The brother of Phocas, to whom the custody of 
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the long walls had been committed, fled with precipita- book vii. 

tion, and soon Heraclius, with his castled ships, was 

anchored in the harbour of St. Sophia. A short battle, 
perhaps a naval engagement, followed. The African 
troops won a complete victory, and Phocas, deserted 
l)y all his followers, was brought into the presence of 
his conqueror with his arms tied behind his back. Ac- 
cording to the well-known stoiy, a short dialogue took 
place between them. Heraclius said, ‘ Is it thus, oh ! Cartur.’ 
miserable man, that you have governed the Emjnre ? * cution i>t 
Phocas answered, ‘May you be able to govern it better’ 1 ’ * 
Heraclius, seated on his curule chair, kicked the fallen 
tyrant, and ordered him to be ‘cut up like dogs’ meat.’ 

His body, and those of his brother and two of his 
most hated ministers, were then burned in a place 
called the Bull. 

The young Heraclius, as liljerator of the Eui])ire, has 
something about him which attracts our sympathy and 
admiration ; but when we are reading his story, as told 
by John of Antioch or the monk chronicler TheojJianeK, 
it is impossible not to feel law thoroughly barbarised 
were all, even the best men of this epoch <.)f the Empire. 

The same thought strikes us when wo look u]>ou the 
grotesquely barbarous coins of Heraclius. The Greek 
Republics had had their young and chivalrous tyraimi- 
cides, their Aristogeitons and their Timoleons ; but 
great as is the descent from the glorious statec of 
Rhodes or (Jyssicus to the strange aurms of Heraclius, 
so great is the fall from the tragic beauty of the 
detids of the Grecjk tyrannicides to the coarse brutality 
of the munlerers of Phocas. 

^ *<) fhfUf ^ioiKi)rr(Uf Joann. Aut 218 (np. Mttllor, 

Fragmoutii lli.sloriconuu Oniocoruni, vol. v). 
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BOOK VII. 
Oh. 1. 


Heraolius, 
Emperor, 
6to 641. 


Pei*sian 

War. 


It was indeed at a perilous and difficult crisis that 
Heraclius seized the helm of the state. The Avars 
(who about this time made a terrible raid irrto Italy, 
almost obliterating Friuli from the list of Lombard 
duchies) were now at the height of their power, and 
were able to roam over Thrace unchecked right up to 
the long wall of Anastasius. On the other hand the 
Persian king Chosroes, grandson of tire great NushirN^an, 
under pretence of avenging the death of his Irenefactor 
Maurice (who had won for him the throne), had not 
only ovemm Syria, but had sent a victorious army 
through the heart of Asia Minor, to encamp finally iit 
Chalcedon, within sight of Constantinople. I’hus the 
Koman Empire, though still owning in theory the fairest, 
part of three continents, was in danger of seeing itself 
confined within the narrow limits of the ca])ital. Th<* 
overthrow of Fhocas and consetpient change of dynasty 
at Constantinoide di<l not arrest the Pemian oar<H’ir of 
compiest. The overtures for peace made by Ilerfiolius 
resulted only in an insulting atiswer from ‘the. noblest 
of the gods, the king and iruister of the whole earth, 
Chosroes, to Heraclius, his vile and insensait^ slavti.’ 
Syria was again ovemm, Egypt was turned int.(> a 
Persian province, the army of the Persians was agiiin 
seen encamped at Chalcedon. None of th<^ INirsian 
trium])hs, not even the coiupest of Egy[)t (which in- 
volved the loss of the chief corn supplies of Constanti- 
nople), affected cither Emperor or pttople so ])rofbundly 
as the capture of Jerusalem, and, with it, of that iden- 
tical Holy Cross which Helena believed herself to have 
discovered three centuries before, and which had givtm 
its name to so many churches in Italy and in every 
province of the Empire. Nevertheless, for twelve 
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years Heraclius seemed to be sunk iu letliargy, and jsookvii. 
to endure with patience the insolence of the Persians. . ' ' ‘ 
It is px'obable that he was really during this time 
consolidating his power, disciplining his forces, and 
persuading the factious nobles of the state to acquiesce 
in his assuming something like an ancient dictatox'shij) 
for the salvation of the Ile])ublic h 

At length, iix 622, a fatefiil year for Asia and the 
world, Heraclius, having coinj)leted his ])]'ej)arations, 
and having coaxed the Chagan of the Avaivs into teui- 
poi'ary good humour, set forth on the* iirst. of his gi’ttut 
Pei'sian campaigns. These cjiinpaigns w(n'o si.x in A-iuiii- 
numbei*, and presented some of tluj strangt‘st vioissi- <,f lil-n'r"' 
tudes recoi'ded iix histoiy; but tlu-oxigh all, the untiring (>««. 
patience, the resoxirceful geiumdshi]), the unfultfjring 
courage of Heraclixis, revealed thenisiilvt's, an<l otmt* 
again, as eleven hundred yoai's ])efort}, tlio distnpliiu^l 
armies of Greece proved themselv(^H mightier tlian the 
servile hoi'des of Pex-sia. 

Heraclius, after penitential exorcises and In relianci! 
on the virtxxe of a heavenly j»icture f)f th<^ Viigin, set 
sail from Oonstantinoj)le on the day al't<*,r Kasttu’, 
and voyaged through tins Archipttlugo, axid along Iho 
southern coast of Asia Minor till he I'caclusl the shor<'s 
of Cilicia and the neighbourhood of Issus, alrt«i(Iy 
memoi’able for one gi’oat victory of lltsIliiH over h-an. 

From tlnmce ho phinged into the defiles of 'raiii'us, 
succeeded hy a series of brilliant niaiHouvres in ult.(n'ly 

’ This i« iho viow tnkon l>y l^rofesaor Bury of tho roal rluirnctor 
of thoHO funt tw<'lvo yoiu-H of IIomeliuH ns to whioli liihlory is ho 
stnuigoly siloufc. llo IhiukH llml tho iipjmn'ai ly wil<l wlimuo of 
transh'rring tho sent of from (kuiHhinliixiplo to OnrtJmgo 

was roiilly 11 stroke of «uc(!OHHful policy hy %vhioh tho Umporor 
brought tho Bymaliuo uohlos aiul iiopulaco to nswou (ii. siy). 
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BOOK VII. baffling the Persian generals, and at length won a 

l-L. decisive victory in the highlands of Cappadocia. He 

was thus encamped upon the line of communication 
between the Persian king and his genex’als at Chalce- 
don, hoping doubtless to compel the retreat of tlie 
latter. But for some yeai's the Peraian standards 
were still visible at Chalcedon, and once, half way 
through the wai-, Constantinople was straitly l>esiege(l 
by the combined forces of Persians and Avars. But 
not all their endeavours could recall Heraclius from 
his cai’eer of con(pie.st, nor force the Homan nia.sLiif to 
relinquish his hold of the Fxu'siaii leopard. At oiu» 
time he would be vviutering in the passes of tlie, 
Caucasus, forming a network of alli.anct^s with the rough 
trilxes of Colchis and Albania. Then ho wxnild descend 
into Media, lay waste tluj ])lains of Azen-hijan, and 
avenge the desecration of Jerusalem by burning the 
birthplace of Zoi-oaster. Then would follow a camj>aign 
'by the upper waters of the Euphrates, or among the 
difficult ranges of Taurus, and in almost all of these 
campaigns victory followed the Koman en,gles, and th<» 
Persian generals, serving a suspicious and unrejisonablc 
master, grew more and more disheartened and Ixs- 
6»7. wildered by the strategy of their foe. At length a 
decisive victory within sight of Nineveh, followed Ijy 
the Ciipture and spoliation of the royal ])alace of 
Dastagherd, completed the ruin of the Persian king. 
The long-stiHe<l ]-ago of his suhjexjts hrokds forth against 
a tyrant who was safe (uily while he was ixresunuHl to 
638. be iiTesistible. (Jhosroes lied : bis son Hiroes, whom 
he had sought to exclude from the succession to the 
throne, conspired against him ; eighteen of his other 
sons were slain before his eyes, and he himself perished 
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miserably in the Tower of Oblivion, to which he had book vii. 
been consigned by his unnatural oflPsjning. Hei-aclius - - -- 
had little to do but to look on at the death-throes of the 
Persian kingdom. He was able to dictate his own terms, 
which were just and moderate: the restoration of the 
conquered provinces of the Empire, and of the j)recious 
Cross, which he brought in triumph to (Jonstantinoplc, 
and next year caiTied back in pilgrim fashion to 
Jerusalem. In all the long dtjel between tla; Rejuiblic 
and the Arsacidae of Parthia, between tlu*- Empire and 
the Sassanidae of Persia, a duel wljicli had iu'cn going 
on since the days of Crassus the Triumvir, no victory 
had been won, so brilliant, so complott^, apparently so 
final, as these wonderful victories of Hcraclius, 

And yet these seeming brilliant triumphs of westfu'ii Mohiiiiy 
civilisation were only the prelude to its most disjustrotis **" ' ' " 
and irrepai’able defeat. The darkly brooding Kjist 
renounced the worahip of Ormuzd, and tluj belinl’ in 
Ahriman, she abandoned the attemj)t to substitute 
a Monophysito creed for the cautious compromiscf of 
Chalcedon ; but it w'as only in order to tunerge from 
the burning deserts of Aiubia with blood-di'ipping 
scimitar in her hand, and with this cry upon lutr 
fanatic lips, ‘There is no (lod but God : Mohammed is 
the Prophet of God.’ 

The au*eer of the Haracou coji<[uerors, though in 
after years it wjis to include Sicily, and evtm parts of 
Italy within its orbit, did not immediately (ixerci.se 
any direct inlhience on the llesp<5rian lan<l. The Anibs 
are not among tin* invaders whosts d(«uls this history 
has undertaken to describe'; and tluintforts it, will be 

* TIhj chiof for Iho Hnra<*t*u invaHionH of Italy iumI SiVily 
aro HB follown; Firnt firm foothold ohiuuii'd in Hh-ily hy thu 
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KOOK VII. sufficient here to enumerate a few dates which indicate 
- __1_ their onward whirlwind course of conquest through 
the seventh century. 

Sai’acon In 622, the year when Heraclius set forth for his 
conquests. Persia, Mohammed made that 

celebrated retreat from Mecca to Medina, which has 
been, ever since, the great chronological landmark for 
the world of Islam. In 628, he wrote to the Em- 
peror, as well as to the Kings of Persia and Abys- 
sinia, calling upon all to accept the new divinely given 
creed. In 629 was the first shock of battle between 
the Empire and the Children of the Desert, when 
Khalid, ‘ the Sword of God,’ won a doubtful victory. 
In 630, Moluunmed returned in triumj)h t<; Mecca, 
where he died on the 8th of June, 632, 

Under Mohammed’s successor, the Caliph Abu Bekr, 
thougli he only reigned two years, great part of Syria 
was overrun by the Arab swarms, the decisive Iwittle 
of Yermuk wsis won by Khalid in 634, and in thci year 
after Abu Bekr’s deatli (635), Damascus was taken. 
Omar, tho no.xt Caliph (634-643), saw the conquest of 
Syria and Palestine conqdeted, Jerusalem itself taken 
(637), and Egyj)t wrested from the Homan Emj)ire. 
Kiight of Heraclius liiinsolf, so lately the brave and resourceful 
from general, seemed struck by mental iinjjotence, and fled 
in terror to Chalcedon {638), bent apparently only on 
saving his o'wn ituperial person, and tho precious wood 
of the Holy Cross which he carried with him from 
Jerusalem. In the midst of the ruin of his Empire, 

tiiultu* tho Khalil^ 82 7 j Koiiio boHioginl uu<1 

St takoii by Uio KamooiiH, 846 ; Bofoat of tho HanicoUH on 

th<^ Chiiiglhino, 916 j Bicily conquorotl by tho Futinuto KhalifH, 
964 ; Nonnuu eonquowt of Bicily and final aubjugation of tho 
Snrucons, 1060-1089. 
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with provinces which had once been kingdoms wrested book vri. 

from the grasp of his nerveless ai-m by the followers 

of an Arabian camel- driver, it seems to have been a 
consoling thought that at least that precious I’elic 
would not fall again into the hands of the infidel. 

Meanwhile, Persia, enfeebled by her disastrous 
struggle with Heraclius, and having no energy of 
religious conviction in her people which could struggle 
against the faith of the Ai’abians, hot as the sand of 
their own deserts, fell, but not rpiite so speedily as 
Syria and Egypt. Tlie war of S.aracen conquest began 
in 632. In 636 the great battle of Oadesia was lost 
by the Persians, and their famous banner, the jewel- 
loaded leathern ajaon of a blaeksinitb, fell into the 
hands of the invader. But the struggle was still con- 
tinued by the sons of Iran, and it was not till 641 that 
the battle of Nehavend destroyed their lust hopes of 
successful resistance. 

The concpxest of Northern Africa seems to have been 
one of the hardest tasks that were undei'tuken by the 
followers of the prophet b Carthage was not taken 
till 697 : it was retaken by the Imj)erial general, and 
not finally captured till 698, two years before the 
close of the century. Exit if the conqixest was slow, it 


' Frooinau (History an<l Coiuiuosts of tho Sar«c<>iis, p. 8^) ro- 
marks on fcliiH fact : ‘ Wliilo Ef?yi)t was won almost without a bloxv, 
Latin Africa took sixty years to concpior. It was first iuviuhsl 
under Othiuan in 647, but Carthago was not subdued till 698, nor 
was tho provijico fully I’oducod for eleven years longer.’ lie uttri- 
but<'S this delay to tho strong Iniixtrial Hj)irit of tho nilmmH of 
Carthago -‘Itoinan in ovory sonso: their languag<t Latin, tlnur 
faith orthodox,’ — and to tho sturdy barbarism of tho Mauritanians, 
who had fought for thoir rude liboi-ty against tho Causal’s, and had 
no intontion of surrendoring it to tho Caliphs. 
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Shiites 
and Sun- 
nites, 659. 


was sure, and the path of the conquerors was prepared 
for that final onrush which, in 71 1, added the great 
peninsula of Spain to the dominions of the Caliph. 

In one generation, not the conquering power, hut 
the fervour of faith, the absolute oneness of purpose 
which at first animated all the followers of Mohammed, 
had departed. Omar’s successor, Othman (644-655), 
was more of a worldly king and less of an apostle 
than any of his predecessors, and he perished in a 
rebellion caused by his weak favouritism, and fomented 
by the ambitious and intriguing Ayesha, widow of the 
Prophet. The murder of Othman was used, most un- 
justly, to stir up popular feeling against Ali the next 
Caliph (655-659), the brave, pious, simple-hearted son- 
in-law of the Prophet. Schism and civil war followed, 
and the student who has followed with any sym- 
pathetic interest the story of the early believers in 
Islam, finds with indignation that the story ends with 
the assassination of Ali, and the murder of his two 
sons Hassan and Hosein, grandsons of the Prophet, by 
order of the descendants of liis most persistent enemy ^ 
(661-680). In the person of Moawiyah this hostile 
family ascended the throne (now indeed a throne) of 
the Caliphs, and fixed their luxurious abode among the 
gardens of Damascus. The faith of Islam, like the faith 
of Christ, but with a far more rapid decline, had fallen 
away from its first fervour, and was accepting the 
kingdoms of this world and the glory of them at the 

‘ Atu Sofian, father of Moawiyah. Tho doalli of JEInssati wiw 
caused by poison, and tho connoclion of Caliph Moawiyah with 
it was only a mattoi* of suspicion. But tho dciath of Ilosoin after 
the battle of Cufah was a voritablo martyrdom, and tho Caliph 
Yozid, son of Moawiyah, must bo hold rosponsiblo for it. 
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hands of the Dark Spirit. Like Christianity also, but book vii. 

again with swifter development, it was rent asunder Ll_ 

by a mighty schism. The well-known division between 
the Shiites, who venerate the memory of Hassan and 
Hosein, and the Sunnites, who at least condone the 
guilt of their murderers, still cleaves the Moslem world 
with a chasm quite as deep as that which separates 
the Latin Church from the Greek, or the Protestant 
from the Catholic. 

Still, notwithstanding its spiritual decay, the spirit sicro of 
of Islam was a mighty force in that effete world of n<.i»io by 
Hellenic Christianity. Still, as the drilled and uni- 
formed Jacobins of France carried far the standards 
of Napoleon, did the Saracen warriors, with the 
I’eligious maxims of the Koran on their lips, do the 
bidding of the sensual and worldly-minded Ommiade 
Caliph at Damascus. It was in the year 672, fifty 
yeaxs after the Hegira, under the reign of the great- 
grandson of Heraclius, that the fleets and armies of 
Moawiyah set sail for Constantinople, eager to earn 
the great blessing promised by the Prophet, ‘The 
sins of tlie first army that takes the city of Caesar 
are forgiven,’ But not yet, nor for near eight centuries 
to come, was the fulfilment of that promise to be 
claimed. For five years (673-677) (magnified by 
tradition to seven) did the Arab wave dash itself in 
vain against the walls of Constantinople, The fire- 
ships of the Greeks carried havoc into their gimt 
Armada, the land array sustained a disastrous defeat, 
with the loss of 30,000 men, and at last the bafilod 
armament returned, not without fatal storm and ship- 
wreck, to the Syrian waters. Theii was peace made 
on terms most honourable to the Empire, including 
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BOOK VII. the restoration of captives, and a yearly tribute of 

— £120,000 from Damascus to Constantinople: and for 

a generation peace in the Eastern waters of the Medi- 
terranean seems to have been maintained, though 
North Africa was during this very time witnessing 
the steady progress of the Saracen ai’ms. 

Monothc- While such tremendous conflicts as these were 
going forward, conflicts in which the very existence 
of the Empire, the mere continuance of the Christian 
Church, would seem to have been at stake, it might 
have been supposed that theological metaphysics 
would at least be silent, that all who professed and 
called themselves Christians would bo dniwn together 
by the sense of a common danger, and would agre(< 
at least to postpone, if they could not absolutely 
relinfiuish, the verbal disputations on which they ha<l 
wasted so much energy On the contrary, tlio seventh 
century was disastrously distinguished by the fury 
of one of the bitterest and least intelligible of all 
* those disputes, Monophysitism had filled the worhl 
with turmoil for nearly two hundred yearn. Now 
Monotheletism took its place as chief disturber of 
the nations. 

It was in that eventful year 622, which witnessed 
the withdrawal of Mohammed to Medina, and the 
departure of Ileraclius for the Persian war, that th(« 
Emperor seems to have first conceived the idea that 
the Monophysite dissentei’s might after all be r<*con- 
ciled with the Church, which accepted the decrees 
of Chalcedon, by a confession on the part of the latter 
that, though the Saviour had two natures, he had only 
one will, ‘ only one theandric energy.’ Through all 
the later events of his chequered reign, his successos 
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against the Fire-worshippers of Persia, his defeats Ijy wkik yn. 

the Allah-worshippers of Amhia, he seems to have 

held fast to this scheme of retiuiting the Church l>y 
the profession of Monotkelcte doctrine, ►''ergius, Pyr- 
rhus, and Paul, the successive Patriarclis of Coiistauti- 
no])le, zealously and ably abetted his designs. The 
Patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria subsci’ibed to 
the same doctrine: even the Pope (Ifonorius T), when 
appealed to, gave judgment in words wliich might 
be understood as at least ])enuitting, if not ordaining, 
the teaching of the Monothelole faith. For a tinicj 
only Sophronius, the Piitrisircsh of .Icrusalnin, Hto<i<l, 
like another Athanasius, alone against tiuj woi-hl. 

But the current soon began to set in thts eoiiirary 
direction. The veiy •willingnes.s of the IVloimphysitc! 
schismatics to accej)t the new doctrine aroustwl sus- 
picion among those who had been for two ci‘.ntuj-i<‘s 
fighting the battle of Clialcedon : and the Pojk's of 
Borne h far from the fiisciiiation of the Impftrial 
])resonce, and under no ]»olitiftal compulsion to pro- 
pitiate the MonopliyKit(is of Kgypt and tSyi-ia, resisted 
with volieme.nce the new Kirenicon. The. Kni]K*ror, 
h()wov(u', still piirsevered in his plan, though lut trie<l 
to broaden the issue by w'iibdrawing from it one or 
two terms of technical Ihtjology which ap|Kiart!d un- 
iKicessary. In 63S, the year af(<ir the 1o.sh of th'ruHah'm, 
th(^ y('ar befor(( the Sarac(Mi invasion of Fgypt., th<*re 
a])peared at {jonstaiitinojtle aii Kethesis, or <».\'poHilion Titc Kt- 
of tlui Faith, which was alll,\ed by tlui orders of iiiTiu-liu , 
Ileraclius to the great gates of the. cliur<‘h oi' St.*’’"' 
Sophia. Tliis docunumt iift.<*.r repenting in orthodox 

‘ .S(ivci'iau.s 6^0 j Joliu IV 640-642 ; TlH'dilonis 

“ Qu<)lc<l in full )>y BiinniiuH. «.«. C.jy. 
voi„ VI. a 
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BOOKvn. terms ' the doctrines of the Trinity, of the Incarnation, 

■ i— of the two natures in Christ, declared that many were 

scandalised by the thought of two operations two 
warring wills of the Saviour, that not even Nestorius 
in his madness, though he had divided Christ into 
two perspns, had dared to say that their wills were 
contrary one to the other. ‘Wherefore,’ said the 
Ecthesis, ‘following the holy Fathers in this and in 
all things, we confess one will of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the very God, so that there was novel* a 
separate will in His body when animated hy the 
intellect, which worked hy a contrary motion natural 
to itself, but only such a will as operated when and 
how, and to what extent the God who was the Word 
willed 

Then followed the usual ])rofossion of fail.h in the 
five great Councils, including Chalcedon, and the usual 
anathema of all the gi*eat heretics, from Novatus and 
Sabellius to Theodore, Theodoret, and lhas. 

This new declaiation of faith, accepted generally 
in the East, excejit by the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
was energetically repudiated at Home, where Ilonorius, 
the peaceful and the unmetaphysical, no longer filled 
the Papal chair. First Hcverinus and then John IV 

' Not very diasiniilnr, as it wx-uih to mio, to tlio 8<»-c’allo(l Athii- 
nasitiu ercod. 

“ Tlio EclhoHiH forbiulo the iiso of Hut word onorjiy (= opomUoit), 
whothor by thofso wlio iiHsortod or llioso who doiiiod tho oxiMtoncti 
of ono onorgy iu Chrwt. 

■’ ‘ Undo snucloH Pnti'i'H iu onmibuH ot in lioo H<Miu<tnt<>H tmntii 
voluntatem Domini nontri Ji'hu (JhriHti voriawmi Doi coufiU'Uuir 
ut pote iu nullo toiuporo iiuimiili iutolloctuiditor 4>Jim corjiuriH 
separatam, noe ox proprio impotu <ioutnirio m<»tii uiiitio (ti Doo 
vorbo in unu substantia naturalom ojus pr«»du<5oro inotittrutm Httd 
quaiido ot t^ualom ot quaiifaim ipso Doua Vox’i>um voltuimt,' 
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set themselves to combat the new fluetrine, find tliennoKVii 

• • « * Oir. 1 . 

latter Pope, while piously shielding the inenioiy 
Honorius, visited with absolute anathema the Kethesis 
of Heraclius. The tidings of this condenuiatioii, how- 
ever, can hardly have reached the eare <»f the Imperial 
theologian. The anathema was jiroltiibly j»rononnc<‘d 
ill January, 641, and on the eleventh of Feliruary in 
the same year, Heraclius, who had long been suflering 
from a painful disease, died; thus ending one of th(‘ OfjitiK.i 
most glorious and one oi the most (iisastrous reigns 
in the whole long history of {h<( ICaslern ( 'aesai's. 

With the death of Iferaelius, a dispute, whirh had ninimi.ii 
jirobably lioen long foreseen, broke (Uit eoneeriiing hi.iii' 
the succession to the throne. Heraclius, after tiie 
death of his first wile Eudooia, had married his niece, 
the heantiful hut ambitious Martina. >Sueli ti nniiui, for- ». 
bidden by Church law, and rejmgnuni lo the general 
feeling of Christendom, had hoen deiiuuiieed even by 
the friendly Green faction in tla* (‘iretis, ami 11 h‘ 
Patriarch Sergius, who was ever tlm loyal benclmian 
of Heraclius, wrote him a long letter, entreating liini 
not tiius to sully bis fair fa,iiu' ; but passion won 
the day, and, in sjiite of all remonst ranees, Martina 
became the Augusta of the Itoman.s. Now, howiw'er, 
when after the death of her hushnml the middle-aged 
woman, whoso beauty was probably l!ul<*d, presented 
herself in the Hippodrome liefore the eitizeiiH of 
( hnstaniinojilc, and claimed under her hushand’s will 
the right to administer the Enijiire as tiie senior 
partner of two Emperors, her stepson (^instant ine and 
Imr own son Heraelonas, tlm voices of the multitudei 
clamoured against such a [tartitioii of power, crying 
out (as if Puleheria and Theodom had heen forgotten 
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BOOK m names), ‘You are honoured as the mother of the 

Emperors, hut they as our Emperors and lords,’ E< u’ 

the moment Martina retired into the huckpfrouiid, 
and Constantine, third of that name, was rccof^nised 
as Emperor, with Heraclonas for his younger colleague. 
After three months and a half, Constantine, a))j)areiitly 
a weak and delicate man, died at Chalcedon, not 
without suspicion of foul play: and then Mariina, 
as mother of Heraclonas, became again the. chief 
person in the Empire. Neither she nor Inu’ childn'ii, 
however, were popular in Constantinople, and a large* 
part of the army supported the claims of the yoting 
Heraclius, a boy of ten years old, son of the lately 
deceased Constantine. For a short time l!e*nieloniiK 
and the young Heraclius, whose name was change-d 
to Constansh reigned together in apparent liarmoiiy : 
but there were mutual sus])icions and joalousies, a sort 
of veiled civil war, and a popular insurrection 'I’ho 
upshot of the whole business was that Martina and 
her son Heraclonas were banished, aft<*r puniHlimeitiM 
of that barbarous kind which was becoming cdiurae- 
teristic of the Eastern Empire had been intli<!te«l upon 
them. The tong\ie of the widowed Einpress was cur 
out and her son’s nose was slit. These punishment m 
were inflicted by order of the Horiate, by whose vote 
^pt-(r) the child Constans became sole ruler (tf tlu* Ibuiian 

) More properly Constantine (IV), that being his title on llte 
coins and in contemporary docunientK; but CoiiHtuns, the imiiie 
given him byTheophanes (possibly a popular inVknmno), is t lint by 
which he is generally known in history. Paulus calls liini Is.tii 
Constantine and Constans. 

“ The events connected with this disputed succ(tSHi<m are very 
obscurely indicated by the moagro authorities for tlx' hisltiry lif 
the time. ^ 



Constans II, Constantine IV, Justinian II. at 

Eiupu’e. We shall meet with him again in. a future bc^ikvii. 

chapter, and shall see his heavy hand laid on the 

Pope of Eome and on the people of Italy. 

Constans reigned from 642 to 668, and was sue- Coiistiiu- 
ceeded by his son Constantine IV (or V), who in 685 (Cc.ii- 
was followed by his son Justinian II. With this 'eaa-ess. 
strange, powerful, savage man, who, though named 
Justinian, resembled much more closely Nero or Coin- ^ 
modus than the astute, diplomatic legislator whose ii.^oks 
name he bore, the dynasty of Heraclius came to an 
end (711). Something will have to Ije said in futurti 
chapters about all those three Emperors. It will la 
enough for our present purpose to rejieat and emphaslKt; 
the fact that the seventh century, which in the history 
of religion will ever be remembered as the century 
of Mohammed, was, in Imperial history, the century of 
the dynasty of Heraclius. 
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THE EOUR GREAT DUCHIES. 

I, The Duchy of Trient. 

Sowi'ces : — 

Pax]Lus following Gkegoevt ami SECUNfoirs. 

Guide : — 

My chief guide in this section is llaHdommao Malfatfi ((Jiit lior 
of *Impcratori e Papi*), who Ims contril)ut(‘d two adinxmhie 
papers on the subject to tluj ‘Archivio Storico per Triest(s 
ristria c il Trentino, 1882^-3/ In the first, confini del 
Principato di l\’(‘nto/ he diHcusses the boundainos of the Duchy 
and afterwards of the Prinee-Pishoprie onh’ient. In the second, 

‘ I castolli Trentini distruiti dai Fraiuthi,’ ho oxaminoB with 
great care the sifatemonts of Pnnlns us to tlie Franldslt cam- 
paigns in the Tridentino territory. Such an investigation as 
this, undertaken by one who knows thoroughly the district as 
well as the authorities, giv(*s great confidence to a historian who 
is able to follow such a guide. 

We are already confronted with that difficulty of 
treating the history of Italy from one central point of 
view, which recurs in a far more end >aiTasBing form hi 
the history of the Italian Kepuhllcs of the Middle 
Ages. 

The Lombard Monarchy, as the n^ader must have 
already jierceived, was a very loosely aggregated body; 
the great Duchies wore always tending to fly off from 
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the central mass, and to revolve in orbits of their own. bookvii. 

Two of them, Spoleto and Benevento, did in the end 

succeed in establishing a virtual independence of the incifix-n- 
Kingdom which had its seat at Pavia. There were fnmT 
two others, Trient and Priuli, which never quite 
succeeded in accom2)lisliing the same result, being 
nearer to the heart of the monarchy, and not being 
liable, as the southern duchies were, to liave tlieir eoni- 
munication with the Lombard cai>ital iiitercejited 1 >y 
Ijodies of Impei'ial troops moving between Borne and 
Bavenna. Jiut though these gi-eat northern dukes 
did nut acliiove their independence, tliore can })0 little 
doul)t that they desired it, and thei-c is, to say the 
least, sufficient evidence of a so2)anite i>olitical life in 
their states to make it desira])lo to treat thoir histoi’ies 
sejiarately, thotigh this course will involve us in some 
unavoidable repetition. 

DUKES OF TRIDKNTUM. 

KUIN 
or KVIN, 

569-59.S i?). 

nuirri(Ml a 
of (inrihald <]uk<t 
of ihu 

(iAIDWALI), 

* vir IwmuK ii« 

(Juiholicus/ 

595 — * 

ALAHTH, 

680-690, 


Tair)KNTim, which T generally speak of umhu- its ooofii-.i- 
modern name Tin h.nt, has mad<i a great mark in thc^ rosition 
ecclesiastical history of the last throi^ centuries, owing 
to the choice that was made of this city as the si^at ol‘ 
the (Council that was summoned to (h^fine the fiiith, 
and so regulate the pnwjtice of the (Jhurehes still 
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BOOK vn, obedient to the see of Eome after the storms of the 
— ^-1- Reformation. 

In Roman times, and in the centuries with which 
we are now dealing, its importance was derived from 
the fact that it was one of the chief border towns of 
Northern Italy, an outpost of Latin civilization far up 
under the shadow of the Alps, and the capital of the 
district watered by the upper Adige. 

The modern province of Tyrol, as every traveller 
among the Eastern Alps knows, is composed of two 
main valleys, one running East and West, the valley 
of the Inn, and another running in the main North 
and South, the valley of the impetuous Adige, With 
the former, which constitutes Northern Tyrtil, we have 
here no concern, and we have not to deal with ({uito 
the whole of the latter. The Adige descends from the 
narrow watershed which separates it from the lim, 
and flows through the long trough of the Vintschgau 
(called in old times Venosta) to Mex'aii, situate<l at 
the confluence of the stone-laden Passeyer, and proud 
of its memories of the Tyrolese patriot ITofer. Hero 
in the days of the Emperors was the lioman station 
Castrum Magense (the modern Mais). Alxnit twtsnty 
miles further down the valley, the Adige, wliich hoi’e 
flows over dark slabs of porphyry rock, is joined by 
the Eisach, coming down from Brixen, and from tlx*, 
long Pusterthal. The next important stream tliat 
joins it is the Noce, which falls in from the West, 
after flowing round the base of the mighty mountain 
mass of the Adaraello, and through the interesting 
valleys of Italian-speaking people known as the Val di 
fciole and the Val di Non. A little lower down, the 
Avisio, which has risen at the foot of the noble i>elo- 
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mitic mountain, the Marmolata, after then flowing book vii. 

through the Val di Cembra, joins the Adige from the 

East. Soon afterwards we reach at last the hattle- 
mented walls of the city of Trient, the true ceiatre, as 
has been before said, of the Adige valley, being a])out 
equally distant from Meran in the North, and from 
Verona in the South. An unimportant stream, the 
Fersina, is all that here brings its contribution to the 
central river ; but the position of Tridentum is im- 
portant for this reason, that only a few miles ofl', and 
across a low watershed, we enter the broad valley 
which is known as the Val Sugana, and through •w’hich 
flows the stream of the Brenta, a stream that takes its 
own independent course past Bassano and Padua to 
the Adriatic, and there, more than any other single 
river, has been ‘the maker of Venice.’ 

For the rest of its course the Adige flows through 
the narrow Val Lagarina, shut in by high hills on 
either side, and receiving no affluent of importance till 
it emerges upon the gi’eat Lombard plain, and darts 
under the embattled bridges of Verona, beyond which 
city we must not now follow its fortunes. 

On the West, however, side by side with the Adige, 
during the last thirty miles of its course above Verona, 
bixt studiously concealed from it by the high bairier of 
Moirte Baldo, stretches the long Lago di Garda, largest 
if not loveliest of all the Italian lakes ; the sheet of 
water whose sea-like billows and angry I’oar when 
lashed by the tempest wei'e sung by the gieat bard of 
not fax- distant Mantua^. Into this lake at its northern 
end pours the comparatively unimportant stream of 

’ ‘Fluotibus ot froiuitu adsurgoiis Bonaco inariuo,’ Virgil, Qoor- 
gics, ii. 159, 160. 
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BOOK VII. the Sarco, which draws its waters from the melted 
snows of the southern sides of Monte Adamello, as the 
Noce draws its waters from the North and West of the 
same great mountain-chain. 

Every one who has travelled in the Tyrol knows 
that it is emphatically a land of mountain ridges and 
intervening valleys. Lakes like those of Switzerland 
are hardly to be met with there, hut we find instead 
a cluster of long sequestered valleys, each of which is 
a little world in itself, and which, hut for the artificial 
necessities of the tourist, would have little communica- 
tion one with another. In order, therefore, to describe 
the territory of the Duchy of Trient under the Lom- 
bards, we have only to enumerate the chief valleys of 
which it was composed. 

Limits of According to Malfatti (whose guidswice I am here 

of Trient.^ following), wlieu the Lonibiirds first entered this 
region (probably in the year 569), and established 
themselves there under the rule of their duko Euiii 
(or Evin), they took possession of the central valley 
of the Adige, about as far northward as the Mamio of 
Euna (represented by the modem town of Neumarkt), 
and southward to a point not far from the j)resent 
Austro-ltalian frontier, where the mountains are just 
beginning to slope down to the Lombard plain 

Of the lateral valleys, those watered by the Noce, 
the Avisio and the Sarco were probably included in 
the Duchy ; and with the Sarco may have been also 
included the whole of the long and narrow valley of 
the Giudicarie, which touches that stream at its low'or 

^ Malfatti is inclined to fix the homulary at the little Vororu’se 
town of Belluno, which must not ho confounclod with the larger 
Belluno on tho Piavo, 
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end. The short valley of the Fersina, of conr.se, wont iwjok yn. 
with Tridentum, and probably also some poitioii, it is . ‘ " 
impossible to say how much, of the Val Sugana. 

The boundary to the north is that which is most 
difficult to determine. As has been .said, !Malfatti 
fixes it in the earliest period at Euna, At that time 
we are to think of Bauzanum (Botzen), (Justrum 
Magense (in the neighbourhood of Mei*aii), and <ho 
valley of Venosta (Vintschgau), as all in the ])o.sHo.sHiou 
of the Bavarians, who were subject to the ov«‘r-]or<l- 
ship of the kings of the Austrasian Frank.s. Hiii as 
the tide of war ebl^ed and flowed, tlio l.i<iinl«ird 
dominion sometimes reached perhaps as far mtrlli as 
Meran in the valley of the Adige, and Brixeu in the 
valley of the Eisach ; and the Veno.stan rctgioii tnay 
have seen the squadrons of the Lombards, tliongli ii 
hardly oan have owned them as its abiding lords. 

The first diike of Tridentum, as has b(t<*u said, wa.s laik.- 
Buin or Bvin (569-595 ?), who seems to hav(? Ixm-ii a ,v,,s i- 
brave and capable man, and a successftil ruler. It was 
he who began that system of alliance with the Bavarian 
neighbours on the north which Wiis ufUsrwards carried 
further by Authari and Agilulf : for he, too, married a 
daughter of l)Tike Gai’ibald, and a sister of 'rheiaUTmda.. 

It was probaldy a shoif; time after I)uk<i Kiiin’s Kninki ii 
maraiage (which we may date ajqiroximately at 575), uiuit-f 
that an army of the Franks, uiuler a leiuler iiaim'd 
Chramnichis, entered the Tridentine territory, ' 

patently in order to avenge tlie Lombar<l iiivsision of 
Gaul by the three dukes Amo, Zahan, and Uodan, 
which had been valiantly roi)GHod l)y Mumniolns 

^ Seo vol. V. p. 220. Mnlfiitti (p. 302) ImngH down the of 
tliis iuvttsion to 584, hut I hardly tluiik ho shows siillirieut 
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BCWKVii. The Franks captured the town of Anagnis (‘above 
— b-!_ Trient, on the confines of Italy ^ ’), which seems to be 
reasonably identified with Nano in the Val di Non. 
The inhabitants, who had surrendered the town, seem 
to have been considered traitors to their Lombard lords, 
and a Lombard count named Eagilo, who (under Euin, 
doubtless) ruled the long Val Lagarina south of Trient, 
coming upon Anagnis in the absence of the Franks, re- 
took the town and plundered its citizens, lietrilmtion 
was not long in coming. In the Campus liotalianus, 
the meadow plain at the confluence of the Noco and 
the Adige Chr'amnichis met Eagilo returning with 
his booty, and slew him, with a great number of his 
followers. The Frankish general then, we are told, 
‘laid waste Tridentum,’ by which we are ])robably to 
understand the territory round the town rather than 
the town itself, as the capture of so iinijortant a place 
would have been more clearly indicated by the historian. 
For Chramnichis also the avenger was nigh at hand. 
Duke Euin met him ‘and his allies,’ ])OHHibly some 
Roman inhabitants of the Tridentine .who, like the 
citizens of Anagnis, had embraced the cause of the 
Catholic invader. The battlefield was Salurn on tlm 
Adige, a little north of the Campus liotalianus. I’his 
time fortune favoured the Lombards. Chramnichis 
and his allies were slain, the booty wiis recaptured, 
and Euin recovered the whole Tridentino territory 

causo for such a (lc])arfcuro from his authority (Paulus, II. L. 
iii. 9). 

‘ ‘Anagnis OaBtrum, quod supor Tridontum in confinio Italinc 
positum est.’ 

* For tliis idontihcation and that of all tho other idacos uhout 
to bo montionod, I must refer to Malfatti’s paper ‘ I Franchi nel 
Trontino.’ 

“ ‘ Expulsisque Francis Tridontlnum torritorium roettpit.’ 
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Reign of Duke Euin. 

Not only did Euin resume possession of his duchy rtoriK vji, 
after the Frankish inroad, but he seems to liave ex- - — 
tended its limits ; for when the Franks next invade imJils'i-'* 
the country, all the valley of the Adigeas:feras Meran, 
and that of the Eisach nearly up to Brixen, appear to 
be in the keeping of the Lombards. It is a probable 
conjecture, but nothing more, that this extension of 
the territory of the Lombards may have been con- 
nected in some way with the domestic tronlJes of 
their Bavarian neighbours, when Garibald their duke 
was attacked, possibly deposed, by his Frankish ov<?r- 
lords h 

In the year 587, Duke Euin commanded the army 
sent by Authari into ‘Istria.’ Conflagration and j)i]lage .‘.fViirb! 
marked his steps, and after concluding a jJcace with 
the Imperialists for one year, he returned to his king 
at Pavia, bearing vast spoils ^ 

The next Frankish invasion of the Tridentinc <lucliy rmnkisi. 
was in 590, the year of Authari’s death, when, as we I'niVw '* 
have already seen 3 , the Austrasian king aixl t! 10590!'''”' 
Boman Emperor joined forces for the destruction of 
the unspeakable Lombards. We need Jiot here I’cpeat 
what the generals of the western armies, Aiulovuld 
and Olo, accomplished, or failed to accomplish, againsf. 
Bellinzona and Milan, Chedin* tho third Frankish 
general, with thirteen ‘dukes’ under him, invaded tlm 
Lombard kingdom by way of the valley of tho Adige, 

* ‘Cum propter UVancorum adventum port.nr})atio (Jnriluildo 
regi aclvenisset ’ is all that we can learn as to the pnnislnn<‘n( of 
Garibald (Paulus, H. L. iii. 30). 

® Paulus, H, L. iii. 27. 

® See vol. V. p, 267. 

* Called Chenus in tho Byiisantino lottc^r to Cluhlohort., npinl 
Troya, iv. r. 121. 
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BOOKVu. coming probably through the Engadine and down the 
Yintschgau to Meran b Thirteen strong places were 
taken by them : the sworn conditions upon which the 
garrisons or the inhabitants surrendered these towns 
were disregarded with characteristic Frankish faithless- 
ness, and the citizens were all led away into captivity. 
The names of these captured fortresses can for the 
most part be identified, and enable us to trace the 
southward progi'ess of the invaders through the whole 
Tridentine territory. Tesana and Sermiana (Tiseuo 
and Sirmian) are placed on the right bank of the 
Adige, some ten or twelve miles south of Meran. The 
position of Maletum is uncertain, but it was lU’ohably 
at Male, in the Val di Sole Appiantim is the castle 
of Hoch Eppan on the mountains opposite Eotzen. 
Fagitana is probably Faedo on tho hilly ]>roinontoi‘y 
between the Adige and the Avisio, overlooking the 
former battlefield of the Rotalian plain. Oimhra must 
be placed somewhere in the lower ])art of the valley of 
the Avisio, which is still known as the Val di (knubra. 


Vitianum is Vezzuno, a few miles west of Trient. 
Bremtonicum is Brentonico between the Adige and the 
Lago di Cxarda, nearly on a level with the head of tho 
latter. Volaenes is Volano, a little noi’th of Uov<n'<tdo. 
The site of Ennemase must remain doubtful. If it is 
intended for Euna Mansio it is mentioned out of its 
natural order, as that station, wheth(n.- rightly plac(«l 
at Neumarkt or not, was certainly not far south of 
Botzen. The names of tho other throe ‘camj>s’ cjip- 
tured ai’e not given us, but we fire told that two wore 


* See Malfatti, uhi mipra, p. 3 1 (5. 

° I do not think Malfatti (p. 319) shows siilficiont eiiuKo apiinst 
this idontilicution. 
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in Alsuca (the Val Sugana), and one in [the territory book vir. 

of] Verona \ --- 

But where during this inflowing of the Frankish 
tide was the warlike duke of Tridentum ? We are not 
expressly told, but, remembering that the letter of 
the Exarch of Italy to Childebert ^ mentions not only 
that Authari had shut himself up in Pavia, but that 
^ the other dukes and all his armies had enclosed them- 
selves in their various castles we may conjecture that 


^ The passage of Paulus (H. L. iii. 31) from which these details 
are taken is a specimen, and not a very successful one, of his 
manner of dovetailing his authorities together. All the rest of 
the campaign of the Three Dukes is given in the words of G-regory 
of Tours (x. 3), the extract from whom ends with this sentence, 
^ Chedinus autem cum tredecim dueibus, laevam Italiae ingressus 
quinque castella cepit, quibus etiam saoramenta exegit/ Notice 
that Paulus does not even alter the ‘ laevam * of Gregory, who is 
writing as one north of the Alps, to the ^ dexteram ' which would 
be suitable in an Italian. Then comes the following passage, 
evidently an extract from the history of Secundus, and not quite 
agreeing with what has gone before, inasmuch as it enumerates 
thiiteen castles instead of five : ‘ Porvenit etiam exercitus Franco- 
rum usque Veronam et deposuerunt castra j>lurima j^er i>acem 
post saoramenta data, quae se eis crediderant, nullum ab eis 
dolum oxistimantes. Nomina autem castrorum quae diruorunt 
in territorio Tridentino ista sunt: Tesana, Maletum, Sermiana, 
Appianum, Fagitana, Oimbra, Vitianum, Bremtonicum, VolaeiUiS, 
Ennexnase, et duo in Alsuca, et unum in Verona. Haec omnia 
castra cum diriita essent a Fraiacis, cives univorsi ab ois ducti sunt 
captivi. Pro Forruge vero castro intercedentibus episcopis Inge- 
nuino de Savione ot Agnello de Tridento data est rodomptio per 
capud [s?c] uniuscuj usque viii solidus unus usque ad solidos sox- 
eontos.’ Paulus then with a few connecting words resumes tho 
extract from Gregory, 

- Troya, iv. i. 121. See voh v. ix 2^2, 

® ^ Et hoc habuimus in tractu quia Autharii [s/r J so in Ticinis 
inclusorat, iiliique Duces omnesque ejus exercitus per div<a*sa so 
castella roclusoraut.’ 
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BOOK VII. Euin, in obedience to the plan of defence devised for 

Oh. 2 * 

^ the whole kingdom, was holding Trient with a strong' 

force, ready to resist a siege, but renouncing the 
attempt to prevent the ravage of his tenitory. 

Siege of Over against the capital city of Trient on its western 
side stood the high hill-fortress of Verruca, as to the 
construction and repair of which, under Theodoric, we 
have some interesting information in the letters of 
Cassiodorus h This castle probably it was which the 
historian coTk ‘ Ferruge mi'tnmj,®,’ and which under- 
went a rigorous siege by the invading army. The 
fortress would have been comj)e]led to surrender, but 
two bishops, Agnellus of Tridentum and Ingenuinus of 
Savio ^ interceded for the garrison, who were permitted 
to ransom themselves at the rate of a solidus ■* a head. 
The total ransom amounted to 600 solid! t 

Retreat It will be remembered tliat the cami)ai£ciii oi tlie 

of the IT 1 1 ” 

Franks, allied powers in 590 ended in a treaty lietwecn the 
Franks and the Lombards, wliich the Imperialists 
viewed with deep disgust, hut the conclusum of which 

^ Variarum, iii. 48. 

® Savio is probably the same as Siiblavio, a station inontionod 
in the Antonine Itinerary, on the liifjhway hetweon Auj^nsta 
Vindelicorum (Augsburg) and Verona ; and it is belioved to corre- 
spond with Sebon, in the valley of the Kisach, a little south of 
Brixen. It is from this intervention of the bishop of Sebon 011 
behalf of the Lombard garrison that Mulfatti infers tiint tho 
Lombard duchy, before tho Frankish invasion, inchided the valloy 
of the lower Eisach, a probable but not a x'rovod hypothesis. 

® Twelve shillings. 

* £^ 60 . Tho words used by I'uulus (soo noto on .-ji) arc 
peculiar. The last four words sot'iu a roundabout way of saying 
that the gan'isen wore 600 in number, if that Tk» tho writer’s 
meaning. Is it possible that he moans that the ransoms 
varied from one solidus for a common soldier to 600 solidi for 
a chieftain? 
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Peace in the Tridentine territory. 

they were powerless to prevent. Probably the ransom book vii. 
of the garrison of Verruca was arranged for in these — 
negotiations. The Frankish historian mentions the 
unwonted heat of the Italian summer as having exer- 
cised an unfavourable influence on the health of the 
invaders, and describes them as retuiiiing to their 
homes, decimated by dysentery, worn by hunger, and 
compelled to part with their raiment, and even with 
their arms, in order to procure necessaiy food. We 
can well understand that the Tridentine duchy was 
not at this time a highly cultivated or wealthy dis- 
trict, and that after throe months of ravage not even 
the licence of a brutal soldiery^ could extract any 
more plunder from the exhausted peasantry. 

This, however, was the last invasion — as far iis we i'cik-.- in 
know — that the Tridentine temtory had to undei’go ai-ntinf. 
for more than a century. The peace concluded by 
Agilulf with the Frankish kings must have been an 
especial blessing to this district, which had no other 
foes to fear except those who might enter their country 
from the north ; since high mountain rajigcs seexu’ed 
them from mvasion on the eiist and west, and on the • 
south was the friendly teriitory of Vei-ona. 

It was ])robably about five yeai-s aftiiv Lh(i k’rankish i)«ko 
invasion that Duke Euin died, and was succoede<l by 595!' 
Gaubmld, j)erhaps not a member of Kuin’s family 
btit who is spoken of Jis ‘ a good man and a Catholic.’ 

"With peace, and probably some measure of prosperity, 
the relations between the Lombai’ds and the Romano- 


* Groff. Till*. X. 3 lor tho ravages eojtnmitlod }>y tho Frankish 
ti'oops ill their own terriloiy. 

* Tluiworils of Piuilus, cnI oidom loco dn.'c (liiidottldiis,' 

sound as if ho had no hereditary claim to succei-d liuin, 

von. VI. n 
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BfWKVii. Rhaetian population in the valley of the Adige were 

H- growing more friendly, and now both ruler and people 

were no longer divided by the difference of creed. 

The ‘centrifugal’ tendency, as it has been well 
called, so often to be found in these Teutonic states, 
and so especially characteristic of the Lombards, carried 
both Gaidwald of Trient and his neighbour of Friuli 
into opposition, estrangement, perhaps, rather thuir 
open rebellion, against King Agilulf. How l()i»g this 
estrangement may have lasted, or in what ovei’t acts 
it may have boi*ne fruit, we cannot say. All that we 
know is that the joyful year 603, perhaps the very 
Eastertide which witnessed the baptism of Th<‘,ud(^- 
linda’s son in the basilica of Monza, saw also tlu? 
reconciliation of Gaidwald and his brotlier duke with 
Agilulf 

Dukn From this point we hear very little more of th<i 
t<iios<i se])arate history of the Adige valley. We know neither 

hpvdiith the date of Gaidwald’s death, nor the names of any of 
(.oniiu} I. successors save one. That one is a certain Aluhis, 
who about the year 680 fought with the Count (Gravio) 
of the Bavarians, and won great victories over him, 
obtaining possession of Botzen (which had evidently 
tlierefore passed out of Lombard hands), and of many 
other strong places. Those successes so inflate<I his 
pride that he rebelled against tlie then reigning king 
Cuninepert (688-700), with results which will have to 

' ‘Hoc anno GaidoalduH dux doTridonto ofc Gisulfus do Foro- 
juli cmn. antea a rogis Agilulfi wiciotato discordaront, al» 00 in 
l)aeo rocopti sunt’ (Patiliis, II, L. iv. a?). If wo arcs to takes ‘lose 
anno ’ prcciscsly, and as roforring to wlmt goes hesforo, thes death of 
thes Emperor Maurice, tlus reconciliation of the two dukos must Itcs 
datisd in 602. But it seems rather to bo eonnoctod witii what 
follows - the baptism of Adalwuld, which took place in eo,"}. 
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be recorded when we come to that king’s reign in the bookvii. 
course of general Lombard history. L- 

For the earliest period of the Lombard inonai’chy 
our information as to the duchy of Trient, doubtless 
derived from its citizen, ‘ the servant of Christ,’ Secun- 
dus \ is fairly full and satisfactory; but after his death 
(612) this source dries up, and none other is opened to 
us in its stead. 

^ ^ Sequenti quoqiie mense Martis defimctus owt a]>U(l Tridoiitrini 
Socundus seiTus Christi de quo sae]>o jam dixinms, (jui usque nd 
sua tomi)ora succinctum do Langobardoniiu gosiis comj^osuit liis- 
toriolain ’ (Panins, H. L. iv. 40). 


D 2 



DUKES OF FORUM JUUI. 


(Names of the dukes in capitals ; kings of Italy in Italic capitals : conjectural 
links in the genealogy in small capitals.) 
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II. Duehy of iPriuli. BOOKVJI. 

Ch. 2. 

Source: — Paulus. 

Guides : — 

My chief guide for this section is De Ruheis^ Monumenta 
Ecclesiae Aquilejensis (Argentinae, 1740) ; but I have also 
received much benefit from the conversation and writings of Cav. G. 

Orioti^ a learned and patriotic citizen of Cividale. On the diffi- 
cult question of Gisulf s genealogy I have been ranch helped by 
two papers in the first volume of Crivdliicc'is Studi Storici. The 
ordinary theory identifying An)oin*s nox)hew with the Gisulf 
who was killed in the Avar invasion in the early i>art of th(* 
seventh century is beset with chronological difficulties, for a full 
statement of which I must refer to those papers. I accept Crivel- 
luoci’s theory of two Gisulfs, but venture to difibr from him by 
suggesting that Gisulf II may have been nephew, not grandsoTi, 
of Gisulf L 

From the Armenian convent, or from any island on Sitiiation 
the north of Venice, the traveller on a clear after- 
noon in spring sees the beautiful outline of a long 
chain of mountains encircling the north-eastern hori- 
zon. He enquires their names, and is told that they 
are the mountains of Friuli. Possilfiy the lovely lines 
of Byron's ' Childe Harold' recur to his memory: — 

^The moon is up, and yot it is not night; 

Sunset divides the sky with her; a soa 
Of gloiy streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains^; 

and tine very name Friuli bears to his ears a sound of 
idyllic })cauty and i)eace. Yet the name really s^jcaks 
of war and of prosaic trade; of the march of legions 
and the i)assage of long caravans over dusty Alx>ine 
roads to the busy and enterprising Aquileia. Friuli, 
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BOOK VII. once Forum Julii ^ derived its name, perhaps its origin, 
— ^ from the greatest of the Caesars, who probably estab- 
lished here a market for the exchange of the produc- 
tions of Italy with those of the neighboui-ing Noricum, 
with which it communicated by means of the Pass 
of the Predil. Reading as we do in Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries so much about his operations in Trans- 
Alpine Gaul and in Britain, we are in danger of 
forgetting the vast amount of quiet work of an organ- 
ising kind which he achieved while tarrying in winter 
quarters in his other two provinces, Cis-Alpine Gaul 
(that is. Northern Italy), and Illyricum. This north- 
eastern comer of Italy is eloquent of the memory of 
that work The mountains which part it off from the 
tributaries of the Danube are called the Julian Alps ; the 
sequestered valley of the Gail is said to have been named 
Vallis Julia ^ and two towns, Julium Carnicum, iiorth 
of Tolmezzo, and this Forum Julii “, in the valley of the 
Natisone, also tell of the presence of the great dictator. 
Koilson This place. Forum Julii, now known not as Friuli 
(jhoico of but as Cividale^ (as having been the chief Qivitm of 
the district), was chosen as the capifail of the great 

’ Called Forum Julium by tho cosmographor of liavonna, but 
I prefer to adopt tho (surely more correct) form of tho name UHod 
by Paulus, 

“ So say Gilbert and Ohurehill (Dolomite Mountains, p* 179), 
There is another and perhaps better known Forum Julii in 
Provence, the name of which has boon transfontied in FriTyus. 

^ According to Do Kubeis (p. 360), the first truce of tho city h 
new name, ‘Civitas Austria, Ms to be found in u charier of tli<» 
year 1097, In the sixteenth century there appears to have been an 
unsuecoBsful attempt to revive the old name Forum Julii for the 
city (p. 1 102). This name, however, was novi»r lost for tlm diHtri<5t, 
which, as tho Marca or Oomitaius Forojuliemis^ luul a Hopnrnt(* 
existence throughout tho Middle Ages, owning thi> Patriarch of 
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frontier duchy. Aquileia had Ijeen the chief city ofBCHJKVii. 

the province, and the high roads which still converged - 

towards that Venice of the Empire, the Pontebba and aaic]! 
PredU Passes, the Pass of the Pear Tree, the road J;’/ 
which skirted the Istrian coast — all these gave its dis- 
tinctive character to the region. But Aquileia, though, 
as we have seen, it still retained its ecclesiastical 
importance, was not the place chosen for the seat of 
the Lomhard duke. It was probably too near the sea 
to be altogether safe from the galleys of Byzantium ; 
it was perhaps akeady beginning to be tainted with 
malai-ia ; it was jwssibly considered not the best i)lace 
for watching the passes over the motintains. Whatever 
the cause, the place chosen by the Lombards was, as 
has been said. Forum Julii, a town which held a re- 
spectable position under the Emj)ire ’, but which at- 
tained its highest pitch of prosperity and unpottance 
under its Lombard rulers. Though now shorn of some j’rosint 
of its old glory, Cividale is etiU one of the most in- oivi- 
teresting and picturesque cities of the Venetian main- 
land. It is situated on the north-eastern margin of 
that great alhivial i>lain, and clings, as it were, to 
the skirts of the mountains which are climbed ])y the 
highway of the Predil Pass. The city is divided from 
one of its subui'bs by a deep g<nge, through which, 

A(iuiloiii iiH itH foudal suiwriox'. In r 4 1 8 it bocamo subjoct to Voiiieo 
iiH tho rosult of a war botweon tlie Patriarch an<l tho llopublic. 

' Poniin .Julii was oviUontly considorod under tbo Jilnxi»ir<t ono 
of tho tlu-c'o most important places in tho district of Garni, wliich 
nearly eojT<“HjK)udt‘d with tho mod<»rn ducliy of Priuli. Ptoloiuy 
(iii. I, 2(j) xtuiunoi'atos Ponun Julii ’IwuXioir), Conconlia and 

Aipiiloia jw the throo chu'f inlnn<l cities of tiio Garni; and GuhhIo- 
doruH (V)ir. xii, 26), on hohalf of tho Gothic kinf,', remits tho coniri- 
hulioiiH of corn and wino which had Ikkiii ordorod from tho ciiii.‘s 
of Concorilia, Afpiiloia and Porum Julii. 
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book VII. blue as a turquoise, flow tbe waters of the river 
Natisone on their way to the ruins of desolate Aquileia. 
The gorge is spanned by a noble bridge (II ponte del 
Diavolo), and its steep cliffs are crowned by the tower 
of the church of St. Francesco, and — more interesting 
to an archaeologist — by the quaint little building called 
H Tempietto. This was once a Roman temple, dedi- 
cated, it is said, to Juno, but afterwards converted 
into a Christian basilica. The low marble screen 
which separates the choir from the nave, and tlie six 
statues at the west end, stiff and Byzantine in the 
faces, but with some remembrance of classical grace 
in the fall of their draperies, give a decidedly archaic 
character to the little edifice, and may perhaps date 
from the days of the Lombards h 

The museum of Cividale is rich in objects of interest ; 
a Roman inscription of the end of the second century 
making mention of Colonia Forojulwnnia ; a very 
early codex of the Four Gospels, with autographs of 
Theudelinda and other illustrious pei'sonages of the 
Middle Ages-; the Pax of St. Ursus, an ivory shih 
about six inches by three, rejiresenting the Crucifixion 
and set in a silver-gilt frame, which used to be haiulcid 
to strangers to kiss, in token of peace”; and many 
other valuable relics of antiquity. But the relic whicli 

^ The Tempietto has been mucli altered and remodelled ; but it 
seems to be admitted that no important change has boon made in 
it since the eleventh, or at latest the twelfth, century. 

” There is an interesting article by C. L. Bothmann, on tlut 
curious signatures scattorod over this MS., in the second volume 
of the Neues Archiv (pp. iiS-iaS). 

® On this ‘ Pax ’ the sun and moon are represented (probably ns 
veiling their faces at the sight of the Omcifixion). The Hun is 
represented as a young woman, the Moon as a stern old man ; 
a cuiious evidence of Teutonic influence on symbolic art. 
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The Tomb of Gisidf 

is most important for our present purpose is the book vn. 
so-called Tomb of Gisulf. This is an enormous sar- - 
cophagus, which, when opened, was found to contain ^Tomba 
a skeleton, a gold breast-plate, the golden boss of 
a shield, a sword, a dagger, the end of a lance, and 
a pair of silver spurs. There was also an Arian cross 
of gold with eight effigies of Christ, and a gold ring 
with a coin of Tiberius I attached to it, which perhaps 
served as a seal. Undoubtedly this is the tomb of 
some great barbarian chief ; but, moreover, there are 
radely carved u])on the lid the letters CISl/Lh, which 
are thought by some to indicate that we have here 
the tomb of Alboiii’s nephew, Gisulf I, or his great- 
nephew, Gisulf II. This opinion is, however, by no 
means universally accepted, and it has been even 
asked by a German critic ‘whether local patriotism 
may not have so far misled some enthusiastic anti- 
quary as to induce him iix clever fashion to forge the 
name of the city's boro, Gisulf b’ 

Such then is the present aspect of the little city 
which now bears the proud name of Cividale, and 
which once bore tint (ivtm grefiter name of Forum 
Juliib No doubt the chief reason for making this 

’ Soo A. Criv<‘llu<!(!i, ‘Stiiili Storici,' i. 84, quoting rroucL *11} torg, 

* Bollmiann (niforring to Voniiutiun Portuimtus in Vita S. 

Maiiini) contonds that Iho caiutal of tho duoliy, whieh lio calls 
OaHtrum Juliuiu, was at iirst fix<td at ffulium Carniaum, now tlio 
little village of Zuglio, among tho moimtains to tho noith of 
Tolniozzo, and that it w»iH aftomards I'omovod to Cividalo. I do 
not think this theory ought to ho accoptod. It is most improhahlo 
that tho Lombard diiko would bo willitig to fix his quartom so 
high up among tlx* mountains in tho rainiest region of all I'3nrop(>. 

At Tolmozzo, some eight miles Ixilow Zuglio, thtt averag«! rainfall 
for tho year is 75 in(!heH, and in 0110 year amounteil to 141 inches 
(soo Ball’s Easl(irn Alps, p. 544). Clisulf might lus wtdl, nay 
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uooKvn. a stronghold of Lombard dominion was to pi’event 
that dominion from being in its turn overthrown by 
a fresh horde of barbarians descending from the moun- 
tains of Noiicum. Alboin remembered but too well 
that entrancing view of Italy which he had obtained 
from the summit of ‘ the royal mountain,’ and desired 
not that any Avar Khan or Sclovene chieftain should 
undergo the same temptation, and stretch out his hand 
for the same glittering prize. 

(Usuif, It was then with this view that (as has been already 
nrForum related Alboin selected his nephew and master of the 
horse Gisulp, a ‘capable man,’ probably of middle 
age, and made him duke of Forum Julii, assigning to 
him at his request some of the noblest and most war- 
like faras, or clans, of the Lombards for his comrades 
and his subjects. Horses also were needed, that their 
riders might scour the Venetian plain and bring swift 
tidings of the advance of a foe ; and accordingly (lisiilf 

better^ have romained on the nortli of the AlpH m fix hiH H(*ut at 
Jnlium Caruicum. How would his illustrious have r(‘liHh(‘<l 
the pros])oct of shivering away their lives in those mountain 
solitudes and how would the trooiis of liigli-)>rod horses he 
in the narrow valley of the ChiassoV Moroov(3r, hy comparing 
the Antonine Itinerary with the Geogx’ajihor of litivenim, can 
cloarly distinguish Cadnm JiiUum (Zuglio) from Far am ffnlii 
(Cividalo), and Pauliis throughout always sjKjnks of * Civihis vol 
potius castrum Forojulianum' as the caj)ital of Gisulf. 

[I am informed by S. Orion that the ideutiiication of Zuglio 
withTorum Julii was the device of the eitizeiiH of Udine, hetwtuui 
which city and Cividale much local jealousy existiid, Th(» lioinnn 
inscription mentioned above puts it beyond a doubt that (Jividuh* 
was the colony of Forum Julii, and the theory for which Pellnnunn 
contended has now scarcely any stipi)orters* J 

^ See voL v. p, i6o* 

“ Marpahis : derived by Mt^yer (p. 298) from mark = horse, and 
pmmn = to bridle (connected with Anglo-Saxon bo<‘tan) : or, as 
before remarked = Hhe maro-bittor/ 
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received from his sovereign a large troop of brood book yn 
mares of high courage and endurance h - 

The boundaries of the duchy of Foram Jtdii cannot Botm.iu- 

, , - . • j* 1 n<soffh< 

be ascertained with even the same approximation to ijiK-uOts 
accuracy which may be reached in the case of the ,n4s. 
duchy of Tridentum. Northwards it probably reached 
to the Carnic, and eastwards to the Julian, Al]),s, in- 
cluding, therefore, the two deep gorges from which 
issue the Tagliamento and the Istmzo. Southwards 
it drew as near to the coast-line as it dared, but was 
limited by the hostile operations of the By>Kintint( 
galleys. The desolate Aquileia, however, as \ve have 
already seen, was entirely under Lonil>ard, that is, 
under Forojulian domination, and Concordia was won 
from the Empire about 615®, Opitorgium (Oderzo) 
was a stronghold of the Empire in these parts till 
about the year 642. The Lombard king (Itothari), 
who then captured the city, beat down its fortifica- 
tions, and a later king, Grimwald, about 667, having 
personal reasons of his own for holding Opiteigium in 
abhorrence, razed it to the groiind, and divided its 
inhabitants among the three duchies of Friuli, 1 ’reviso, 

' ‘Igitur ut diximus dum Alboiii ainimum intondorot, <iunin in 
his loois ducem constituere dohorot, disulfinn, ut fortur, auuin 
nepotem vinim per omnia idonoum, fjui oidiim strator onit, (pu‘iu 
lingua propria marpafiis appellant, i’erojulianae civitjiti ct tofito 
(sic) illius rogioni praeficero statuit, (iui GiHulfuH non jiriuH nti 
regimen ejusdem civitatis et iwpuli auHcoplunini edixit, iukI <•! 
t|uas ipse eligere voluisset Langohardorum farm (Iwtc eet goufru* 
tiones vol lineas) tribuoret. Factumquo ost, ot aniuuiute Kifii rcgo 
quos obtavorat (sic) Langobardoriun jirawipuiw }>roHiipuiH ut cum 
eo habitarent accepit. Et itadomum ducioris houonuii ndcpiuH 
ost. Poposcit quoque a rogo gonerosarum «{uanun grcgos, ct in 
hoc quoquo liberalitate principis oxaudituH ost ’ (II. L. it, v). 

- See Diehl, Etudes, &c., p. 50. n. 7, and nuthoriiicH tiicnt cited. 
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BOOKvn. and Ceneda. The fact of this threefold division gives 
us some idea how far westward the duchy of Forojulii 
extended. In this direction it was bounded neither 
by the Alps nor by the unfriendly sea, but by other 
Lombard territory, and especially by the duchy of 
Ceneta (Ceneda) \ The frontier line between them is 
drawn by some down the broad and stony valley of the 
Tagliamento, by others at the smaller stream of 
the Liven za On the latter hypothesis Gisulf and 
his successors ruled a block of territory something 
like fifty miles from west to east and forty miles 
from north to south. Broadly speaking, while Aqui- 
leia and the roads leading to it gave the distinctive 
character to this duchy, the necessity of guarding 
the passes against barbarous neighbours on the north 
gave its dukes their chief employment. It was em- 
phatically a border principality, and mnrhgmf was the 
title of its chief in a later century. The neighbours 
in question were peihaps the Jiomariam at the north- 
west comer of the duchy ; but far more emphatically 
all round its north-eastern and eastern frontiers, the 
Sclavonians, from whom are descended the Sclovenic 
inhabitants of the modem duchy of Carniola. Behind 
these men, in the recesses of Fannonia, roamed their 
yet more barbarous lords, the Asiatic Avars, the fear of 
whose terrible raids lay for centuries as n nightmare 
upon Europe. 

‘ As there was the seat of a bishopric at Bolluno, wo may perhaps 
conjecturally place the residonco of a Lombard duke at that city, 
ruliag the valley of the ui)i)or Piavo, aud possibly pait of the 
valley of the Brenta (see Pabst, p. 438), 

^ See De Eubeis, p. 233. He remarks, ‘I’inos anrplioroH de- 
cursu tomporum obtiniuit Ducatua Porojulionsis.’ 
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Gisulf and Grasulf. 

For a reason which •will shortly be S'fcated, the in-B(»Kvii. 

formation vo'uchsafed to us by Paulus as to the earliest 

history of the duchy of Friuli is less complete than raiew of 
that -which he gives us as to the neighbouring duchy 
of Trient ; an inferiority which is all the more notice- 
able since the Lombard historian saw in Friuli the 
cradle of his own race. From the year 568 till about 
610, we have only two or three meagre notices of the 
history of Forum Julii in the pages of Paulus ; but 
some hints let fall in the correspondence of the Exarch 
of Ravenna with the Frankish king enable us partly 
to supply the deficiency. Gisulf, the nephew of Alboin, aisuu i. 
was, as we are expressly informed, still living at the 
time of the commencement of the interregnum (575)^. 

His reign, however, was apparently not a very long 
one, for in the year 589 we find another person playing 
a promineiit part in the politics of noith-eastem Italy, 
by name Grasulf ; and this man, who was in all proba- Grasuif i. 
bility a brother of Gisulf I, was almost certainly duke 
of Forum Julii. To this Grasulf who was evidently 
an influential personage as he was addressed by the 
title ‘ Your Highness ®,’ a strange but important letter 
■was addressed in the name of' the Frankish king 
Childebert® by a secre-tary or other official named 

' Paulus (II. L. ii. 32) mentions ‘Gisulfus’ as ‘dux ForumjulL’ 

“ ‘ Vostra Colsitudo.’ 

" I take both the date of this letter, and its connection with 
Ohildohort, on the authority of Troya and Weise. Tho letter itself 
(No. XLIl in Troya, iv. i) is simply entitled ‘ Gogo Grasulpho do 
noinino rogis,’ but it seems to be admitted on all hands that this 
king is Childobort. Gregory of Toius informs us that there was 
a Gogo who wjjs ‘nutricius’ (‘fosier-fathor ’) of the child-king 
Childobort ; but ho says that ho died not long aftor tho sixth year 
of that king’s i*oign, about 582-83. If therefore) tho date assigned 
to this letter (589) bo right, it cannot have boon written by that 
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BOOKvn. Gogo. In this letter the Fraaikish secretary acts as 
a sort of ‘ honest broker ’ between the Emperor and 
bert’f" fhe Lombard chief. He says in brief, ‘Your Highness 
known to us by your relation Biliulf a certain 
589 (?)- proposition very desirable for all parties, which ought 
to be put into shape at once, that we may bi’eak the 
obstinacy of our foes. The most pious Emperor has 
signified that he is going to send a special embassy, 
and we may expect its arrival any day : but as time 
presses we will lay before you two courses and leave it 
to you to decide between them. 

‘ I. If you can give the Republic sufficient security ’■ 
for the fulfilment of your promises, we are prepared to 
hand over to you the whole sum of money in hard 
cash. Thus the injuries done to God will cease ; the 
blood of our poor Roman relations will bo avenged, 
and a perpetual .peace will be established [between you 
and the Empire] ^ 

‘II. But if you are not satisfied with the authority 
of the document which conveys to you the bhn])eror’s 

Gogo. But in our gi-eat ignorancct of tho trimwiotioiis of these 
times I do not see anything in tho eautonts of this hitter to forbid 
the hypothesis that it was written about r)83 or i>84, and therefore 
possibly by the ‘nutricius’ Gogo. In tlmt case Crivollncci’s sug- 
gestion that Grasulf’s treason was caused by piipio at tho election 
of Authari would receive striking confirnintion. 

This letter is full of enigmatical puHsagoH, partly proc(!<*ding 
from corruption of the text, and I do not protend to give anything 
like a literal translation. 

' Or rather perhaps ‘if you are satisfied with tho security offorod 
you by the Eepublic,’ but Gogo’s language is very olwouro. 

^ ‘His itaque omnibus adimpletis instituite placita (V) et tonto- 
mus pariter Dei injuriam et sanguinein par<tnf ibim noHlris Konjanis 
(Christo praesule) vindicare, ita ut in j)(>rputune paois se<!iiritatoui, 
vel de reliquis capitulis utriusque partibus opportuniH iiitercur- 
rontibus, in postorum tormiuotur.’ 
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offer’, and therefore cannot yet come to terms, tbeRX'tKvn 

Cil 2 

most piotts Emperor will send plenij)otentiarie,s, and — 
yoti also should send men to meet them somewhere in 
our tei’ritoiy. Only we beg that there may be no 
more delay than sucli as is necessai’ily caused by 
a sea voyage in this winter season ; and that yoti 
will send persons who have full ])ower finally to settle 
eveiytbing with the repri'sentatives of the Empei'or. 

‘ Do this ])rom])tly, and we are pi’oparod to join our 
forces with yours for the ])urpose of ro\'cng(‘, [on tlu* 
common foe], and to show by our actions that we (trc 
wortliy to bo i‘eceiv(id by th(5 most ]»ious Emperor into 
tho nmnl>er of his sons.’ 

Obscure as is tlui wording of this letter, tlun-o can 
bo no doubt as to its general jmrport. (h’iisulf, 
<!ividently a man of high rank and gi-eat jxiwtu’, is 
a traitor to the national Lombard cause, and is j>i'e- 
paring fo enter into some sort of fe<l(!i'ate relation with 
the Emj)ire, if h(^ can rec(ove a sufHoienily larg(t sum 
of money: and for some reason with which wo are not 
Jicquainted, the Frankish king, or rather his secrtttary, 
is emithiyed as tho go-between to setthi the price of 
GnisulfH fhlelity, and the ttinns of piiyinent. 

If the int<fndiiig traitor was, as I I)<>li(tv<^ him to 
have h<‘eii, a nephew <»f Allxiin, and tint duke of ilat 
groat frontioi’-province of ih(» new kingdom, it is 
evid<uii that wo have luu'o a negociation which might, 
have Ixfon of tlui utmost imporbuioe to the (Ffstinies 
of Italy. An<l the suggestion - that <ine motive h)r 

’ A conjtKilurnl IrnnHlution of ‘Hi in vok vi>;or i^niitilicii (w) 
non rormiHlit ut jam <}e pmowmti poHsitiB liiU'c omiiiu ii(liU‘inlit''r 
l«ici«M-i.’ 

’ MaJ« by Crivnllurci, p. (>K. 
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BOOKvn. Grasulf’s meditated treason may have been resentment 
— Ll- at his own exclusion from the throne when, at the end 
of the interregnum, he, Alhoin’s nephew, was passed 
over, and the young Authari was invested with the 
robes of the restored kingship, seems to me one which 
has much to recommend it on the score of probalnlity, 
though we can produce no authority in its favour. 
Second However, the negociations for some reason or other 

Exarch througli, and Grasulf did not surrender the duchy 
to Ohlido- Forum Julii to the Empire. For in the year 590, 
iKjrt, 590. Exarch Romanus, writing to King Childebert, and 
describing the course of the war, says, ‘Jleturning 
[from Mantua] to Ilavenna, we decided to inarch into 
the province of Istria' against the enemy Grasulf. 
When we arrived in this pi-ovinco Duke Gisulf, vir 
mnynijivm, son of Grasulf, desiring to show himself in 
his youthful manhood better than liis fatlua-, cjuno to 
meet us that ho might submit himself, his cliiefs, and 
his entire anny with all devotion to the holy Uejndilic**,’ 
Here tigain, though we have no exjiniss identification 

’ Soino difficulty has Iwon caused by tho uso of tho words ‘ tluf 
l)rovinc<t of Istria, ’ bocauso it is thought (hat tho territory of Forum 
Julii would not bo included within its liiuitH, tho Isonzo having 
boon of old tho boundary botwoou Istria and Vtuudia. But 1 think 
that both tho oxi)rcss words of Pnulus (JI. L. ii. 14) and tho usage 
of Onigory I justify us in saying that V<‘n<!tia aiul Istria worn at 
this timo always troatod ns ono province, which (iwpocially sinw 
tho gnaitor part of Vouotiu hud falhm into tho huuds of tho Lom- 
bards) was <ifL»u callod by tho naiuo of Istria alouo. 

* ‘liavcmnam rcnioautoB in Histriain provim-imn, contin hostem 
Grasoulfum doliboravimus ambulaiu (Juam provincimu voniontos, 
OisulfiisVit Magnificus, l)ux, filitis Orasoulfi, in juvouili ludato 
nioliorom so patro cupions donioustraro. occurrit nobis, ut cum 
omni dorotione Sanotao Koipublicao, ho cum suis priorihus ot 
iuhigro Huo oxorcitu, sicut full (V focit) subdorot’ (Troya, iv. i. 
No. XLVI). 800 vol. V. IK 273. 
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of the actors in the drama with the ducal family book vii 
of Friuli, everything agrees with the theory that they ^ 
axe the persons concerned. Duke Grasulf, as we may 
reasonably conjecture, was only half-hearted in his 
treachery to the Lombard cause. When it came to 
the point of actually surrendering fortresses, or giving 
any other sufficient security for the fulfilment of his 
compact with the Roman Republic, the negociation 
broke down. His son Gisulf, who had perhaps suc- 
ceeded his father Grasulf in the course of this campaign 
of the Exarch’s ’, took an o])posite line of j)olicy to 
his father, and professed that he would do that which 
Grasulf had failed to do. He would show himself 
more loyal to the Empire than his lather, and would 
bring over all the heads of the Lomlxird fnris, who 
were serving under him, and all tlieir men, to the holy 
Republic. 

However, as far as we can discern the misty move- Oisuif (n; 
ments of these Sub-Alpine princes, Gisulf did not in 
the <uid [)rove himself any more capable friend to the 
Empire than Grasulf had done. If thei’e had been any 
wholc.sule surrender of Foi'ojulian Ibrirosses to the 
Exarch we should pi-obably have heard of it from 
Raulus, Ah it is, all that the Lombard historian tolls 
us is that Gisulf of Friuli, as well as his brotlier-duke 
Gaidwald t)f Trient, having [U'eviously stood aloof from 
the alliance of King Agilulf, was x-ecoived by him in 

' Wo iniKhi in Utis wiiy explain tho fact that Homutum inarches 
‘contra h<mloin (IraNonlfuiu,’ and yot that Oisulf is Hpokoii of a» 

‘Dux.’ Or hiw fathor may havo homi old and inlirm, and lut may 
have iwsociatod with Iiim as ‘ Dux,’ and put in (soiuiuaiul of 
tilt* main Iw^dy of tlio army wliicli ho horo proposos to lead ovor to 
lh(t (tiKiuiy. 

von. VI. 


K 
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BooKvn. peace after the birth of his son^, and that Gisulf con- 

Ch. 2. 

— 1_!_ curred with the king in promoting the election of* 
Abbot John as the schismatic Patriarch of Aquileia 
after the death of Severus in 606 ^ 

Invasion But terrible disaster from an unexpected quarter 
Avars, was impending over the house of Gisulf and the duchy 
of Friuli. We have seen that hitherto, from the time 
of the Lombards' depai*ture from Pannonia, their 
relations with the Avar lords of Hungary had been 
of the most friendly character. There had lieeu 
treaties of alliance ; menacing cautions to the Frankish 
kings that if they would have peace with the Avars 
they must be at peace with the Lombards also ; joint 
invasions of Istria ; help given by Agilulf to the Gi'oat 
Khan ® by furnishing shipwrights to fit out his vessels 
for a naval expedition against the Empire ^ Now, 
for some reason or other, ])ossibly because the Lom- 
bards were growing too civilized and too wealthy for 
the taste of their barbarous neighbours, the relations 
between the two peoples underwent a diwujti'ous 
change. Somewhere about the year 610, the Khan 
of the Avars mustered his squalid host, and with ‘ ai i 
innumerable multitude ’ of followers appeared on the 
frontier of Friuli®. Duke Gisulf set his army in 

’ ‘ Hoe anno Gaidoaldus dux do Tridonto ot Gisulfus do Forojul i 
cum antea a rogis Agilulfi sociotato discordaront ab m in paco 
recopti sunt’ (Paulus, H. L. iv. 27). 

* ‘His diobus dofuncto Sovoro pniriaroha ordinatur in l<«io ojun 
Joiiannos abbas putriarcba in Aquiloiu votoro emu consonHH rcgi.-i 
et Gisulfi duels’ (Paulus, H. L. iv. 33). Boo vol. v. p. 481. 

® Or Chagan. * I^aulus, II. L. iv. 24. 20. 

' ‘Circa haeo tempora rex Avaram quom sua lingua Cacunum 
appellant cum iimumerabili multitudini venions Vouotiarum finon 
ingressus est’ (Paulus, IL L. iv. 37). Somo writorB, iu onlor to 
lessen the difficulties of the Gisulf genealogy, bring tUo Aviu- 
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array, and went boldly forth against the enemy, but book yii. 

all his Lombard faras were few in number in com- LL- 

pai’ison with that multitudinous Tartar horde: they 
were surrounded and cut to pieces; few fugitives 
escaped from that terrible combat, and Gisulf himself 
was not among the number. There was nothing left 
for the remnant of the Lombards but to shut them- 
selves Tip in their stronghold, and to wait f<.)r the help 
which doubtless they implored from King Agilulf. 

Seven storng fortresses, partly in the valley of the 
Tagliamento and partly under the shadow of the 
Julian Alps, are expressly mentioned as having been 
thus occuj)iod by the LonibaTxls, besides the capital 
and several smaller castles h 

But the keniel of the national dcjfence was, ofsutgeof 
course, Forum Julii itself, where the few survivors Jnui. 
of Gisulf’s host, with the women and the lads who 
had l)eou too young for the battle, manned the walls, 

■whence they looked forth with angry, but trembling 
hearts on the Avar honhis wandering wide over the 

invasion fonvnnl to 602. Tho (lultnisiially iwsi>'ni‘<l to it, is 6s i. 

I <lo not tiiink tlu) va^iio ‘Oircii Itaco ttmijiora’ of J*«u 1 uh imino- 
diiitoly lollowinj< tlio history of llu! niigii of rhoca,s (6o2-0io)\vill 
onaido us to go furihor than I liuvo <lono in the tc'xt. If tho doath 
(»f Hcvonis, tho I’atriurdi of Aiiiiiloia, occurred in 606, tin* Avar 
invimioti innst 1 m» jdacod nftrr that dah', sinco tJisuIf ronrurrod in 
tho jnaninatiou of his wim'SHor (soo (JHvi'lhicci, i)j». 79-80), IIo 
tlio invasion alaiiit 60,), hut 1 thhik tiiis is too <.mrly, 

’ Till) Hdven f<n'tr<*HS<«s are (toniona, Artvniu, ()s(»i>o an<l Rcimia 
(pwliaps ss tho iimdorn lUifii'iiun) in tint valloy of tin* 'ragiiinn<‘nt<), 

Nf'inao {Nimis) uiidor Monto Ut«rnardin, lldigo (Ipjilis, altoid. iivo 
inildH Houtli of t'lvulald), a fori.r<iHH ‘wlioso j)OHUi<in 1,4 altogcih<‘r 
imiii'dgnahlo,’ and (fonn<nu« (Omoav), still further to the south, 
now siluatwl on t,h<i railway Indween U<lino am! <«<irz, I fake tho 
iclontilication of sites from the M, < 1 , II„ Ind have not, as nituih 
euniitienco in thviu iis in Jilnlfafti’s work on the Tridentine castles. 
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BOOK vn. fair land, burning, robbing and murdering. Hardly 
more than a generation bad passed since the Lora- 
bards had been even thus laying waste the dwellings 
of the ‘Eomans,’ and now they were themselves 
suffering the same treatment at the hands of a yet 
more savage foe. The family of the dead wam'or 
Gisulf, as they stood on the battlements of Forum 
Julii, consisted of his widow Romilda and his four 
sons, of whom two, Taso and Cacco, were grown up, 
while Radwald and Grimwald were still boys. There 
were also four daughters, two of whom were named 
Appa and Gaila, but the names of the other two have 
perished. 

Bomiida’s The Avar host of course besieged Forum Julii, and 

crime. their energies to its capture. While the 

Grand Khan was riding round the walls of the city, 
seeking to espy the weakest point in its foidifi cations, 
Romilda looked forth from the battlements, and seeing 
him in his youthful beauty, felt her heart bum with 
a shameful passion for the enemy of her people, and 
sent him a secret message, that if he would promise to 
take her for his wife she would surrender to him the 
city with all that it contained. The Khan, with guile 
in his heart, accepted the treacherous proposal ; Ro- 
milda caused the gates to be opened ; and the Avars 
were within the city. Every house was, of coumtJ, 
plundered, and the citizens were collected outside the 
walls that they might be carried off into captivity. 
The city itself was then given to the flames. As for 
Romilda, whose lustful heart had been the cause of 
all this misery, the Khan, in fulfilment of his plighted 
oath, took her to his tent, and for one night treated 
her as his wife ; but afterwards handed her over to the 
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indiscriminate embraces of bis followers, and finally im- book vii. 
paled her on a stake in the middle of the plain, saying 
that this was the only husband of whom Homilda • 

was worthy. The daughters of the traitress, who 
did not inherit her vile nature, succeeded by strange 
devices in pi'eserving their maiden honour; and though 
sold as slaves and forced to wander through strange 
lands, eventually obtained husbands worthy of their 
birth, one of them being married to the king of the 
Alainanni, and another to the duke of the Bavarians 
As for the unhappy citizens of Forum Julii, their Kate., fth.. 
ca})tors at first somewhat soothed their fears by telling ,^Jpt,vcr.' 
them that thoy were only going to load them back to 
their own former home in I’annonia. But when in the 
eastward journey they had arrived as far as the Sacred 
Plain the Avars either changed their minds, or re- 
vealed the murderous purpose which they had always 
cherished, and slaughtered in cold blood the Lombai-d 
males who were of full age, dividing the women and 
children among them as their slaves. The sons of 
duke Gisnlf, seeing the wicked work begun, sprang on 
their horses, and were alxait to take flight. But it 
was only Taso, Oacco, and Uadwald who were yet 
practised horsemen, and tlnn <juostion arose what 
should ho done with the little Grimwald, who was 
thought to 1)0 yet too young to keep his seat on 
a g)illo[)ing horse. It seemed a kinder deed to take 
his life thiui to leave him to the squalid misery of 

’ PajiluH, II. L. iv. 37, from whom all this narrative) i.s taken, 
rolatuB thoHi* two <li«tii)gui»hoil marriages of Gisulf’a <laughtors 
with II ‘ilicihir.’ 

* ‘Cum italriaitt rovortontos a<l campum qnom Siuirum nomimmt 
iwirvi'uissont.’ Ajiparontly tl)is placo has uot Jiocu idoniiiiiHl with 
any mudora situ. 
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BOOK VII 
Oh* 2. 


6io (?). 


Escape of 

Crrim- 

waM- 


captivity amongst the Avars ; and accordingly one of 
his older brothers lifted his lance to slay him. But 
the hoy cried out with tears, ‘ Do not pierce me with 
thy lance ; I, too, can sit on horseback.’ Thereupon 
the elder brother stooped down, and catching Grim- 
wald by the arm, swung him up on to the bare back 
of a horse, and told him to stick on if he could. The 
lad caught hold of the bridle, and for some distance 
followed his brothers in their flight. But soon the 
Avars, who had discovered the escape of the princes, 
were seen in pursuit. The three elder brothers, thanks 
to the swiftness of their steeds, escaped, but the little 
Grimwald fell into the hands of the foremost of the 
band. The captor deemed it unworthy of him to 
smite with the sword so young an enemy, and deter- 
mined rather to keep him, and use him as a slave. Ho 
therefore caught hold of his bridle, and moved slowly 
back to the camp, delighting in the thought of his 
noble prize : for the slender figure of the princely lioy, 
his gleaming eyes, and thick clustering locks of flaxen 
hair were fair to behold, especially to one accustomed 
to nought but the mean Elalmuck visages of the 
swarthy Avars. But while the captor's heart was 
swelling with pride, grief at his captivity burned in 
the soul of Grimwald. 

‘And mighty thoughts stirred in that tiny breast h’ 

He quietly drew fi:om its sheath the little sword which 
he carried as the child of a Lombard chief, and 
watching his opportunity dealt with all his might 
a blow on the crown of the head of his Avar captor. 

* Paulus here q[uotes a line from Virgil — 

‘Ingentes animos angusto in peotore versans.’ 

The quotation is from Georgic iv. 83, where it is applied to tho 
soldior-bees. 
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Wonderful to tell, the stripling’s stroke was fatal, book vii. 

The Avar fell dead from his horse, and Grimwald, 

turning the head of his steed rode fast after his 
brothers, whom he overtook, and who hailed him with 
shouts of delight both at his escape, and at his first 
slaughter of a foe. 

So runs the story of Grimwald’s escape as told in 
the pages of Paulus. It is Saga of course : and in 
oixler to magnify the deeds of one who became in after 
years the foremost man of the Loml)ard nation, it is 
very possiWe that the hards have BQTnewhat diminished 
the age of the youthful warrioi*. But it is not worth 
while to attempt the now hopeless task of disen- 
tangling ])oetTy fi'om jirosc. A hist<»rian who is so 
often coinpolled to lay before his reachu-s mere names 
of kings and dukes without one touch of portraiture 
to make them live in the memory, may be excused for 
wishing that many more such Sagas had boon j)i'e8erved 
by the Ijomhard chronicler. 

Happily at this point Paulus interrupts the course story of 
i)i tlic gonorul history, ni order to give ub some m- tors of 
formation uh to the fortunoH of hin own forefathers ^ ; OinconuH* 
and this little chapter of family history helps us to 
undei-stand the immense and terrildo importance of 
the Avar rai<l into Friuli, a raid which in many ways 
reminds us of the Danish invasions of Anglo-Saxon 
England in the ninth and tenth centuries ; like them 
l.ligliting a young and tender civilization, and like 
them probably destroying many of the records of the 
past. 

’ ‘Exigit voro nunc locus, postpoHita gouorali hiHtoria, pauca 
otiam privatiiH <1« moA, qui haoc scribo, gcnoulogia mUtxcro, et 
quia m ita postolat {sic) paulo superius narrationis orUiacm re* 
plicaro.’ 
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The first of his ancestors mentioned by Paulus is 
Leupchis \ who came into Italy in the year 568 at the 
same time with the great body of his countrymen^. 
After living many years in Italy he died, leaving 
behind him five young sons, who having apparently 
escaped death by reason of their tender age, were aU 
swept by the tempest of the invasion from Friuli into 
Avar-land. Here they groaned under the yoke of 
their captivity for some years ; but when they had 
reached man’s estate, the youngest, named Lopichis, 
by an inspiration from above, conceived tlie thought 
of returning to Italy, and regaining his freedom. 
Having resolved on flight he started, taking with him 
only his quiver and his bow, and as much food as he 
could carry. He was utterly ignorant of tho road, but, 
strange to say, a wolf was his guide through the 
mountain solitudes. When he halted the wolf halted 
too: when he lagged behind, the creature looked 
around to see if he were following, and thus he at 
length perceived that the wild beast was his divinely 
appointed guide, But after some days’ wandering 

’GENEALOGY OF PAULUS DIACONUS. 

LEtTronis 

(camo into Italy ■with Allwin). 


J I I,. J ^1 

Pour sons diod LOl’IOIlIS. 

in Avar-land. | 

ABicnis. 

TheudolindayWARNEFBIT. 

PAt/ltrS. ABidnis, 

^ The language of Paulus sooms to loavo it doubtful whether 
Leupchis was actually one of Alboin^s soldiers, though h<i cnni<^ 
from Pannonia at the same time as the rest of his countiymoiu 
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Return of Loptchts. 

amid the desolate mountains (probably in the distinct book vn. 
of the Karawanken Alps) his provisions came to an —^1--- 
end, and his death seemed nigh at hand. Faint with 
hunger, he fitted an arrow to the string and aimed at 
his heaven-sent guide, thinking that even its flesh 
might save him from starvation. The wolf, however, 
seeing what he meditated, vanished from his sight. 

Then Lopichis, despairing of life, fell to the ground 
and slept: but in his slumber he saw a man who 
seemed to say to him, ‘Arise! why sleepest thou? 

Eesume thy journey in the oi>posite direction to that 
in which thy feet are now pointing, for there lies the 
Italy of thy desire.’ He ai’ose at once, journeyed in 
the direction indicated, and soon came among the 
dwellings of men. It was a little Bclavonic village 
that he eutoKid ; and there ho found a kindly woman 
who, perceiving that he was a fugitive, received him 
into her cottage, and hid him there, and ])erceiving 
moroovtir that he was nearly dead with hunger, gave 
him food giadually and in small quantiticss jis he wjis 
able to hear it. At length, when ho had sufliciontly 
recovered his strength, she gave him provisions for the 
journey, and pointed out to him the road to Italy, 
which country lie entered after certain days. Heat 
once sought his ol<l home, hut found no trace of the 
ancestral dwelling loft, only a vast tangle of thorns 
and briers. Having cleared these away, he ojuno ujion 
a large elm growing within the old enclosure of his 
homo, and in this tree he hung up his quiver h Some 
of his relsitives and friends gave him jiresents which 
enabled him to rebuild his house and to many a wife : 


’ Ah n Hign of taking possosBion (?). 
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BOOKVH. but tbe property which had once been his father’s he 
could not recover, as the men who had occupied it 
pleaded successfully the rights of long possession. 
Lopichis was the father of Arichis, Arichis of Warne- 
frit, and Warnefrit, by his wife Theudelinda (named 
no doubt in honour of the great Lombard queen) had 
two sons, one of whom was the historian, and the 
other (named after his grandfather) was his brother 
Arichis ^ 

Dukes We return to the history of the duchy of Friuli, 
of which, after the death of Gisulf, and the withdrawal 
of the Avars, Taso and Cacco, the two eldest sons of 
Gisulf, became joint lords. They seem to have been 
Extension valiant in fight, for they pushed the boundaries of 
their territory northward as far as Windisch-Matrei, 
ward!' adding the whole long valley of the Gail to their 
dominions, and compelling the Sclovene inhabitants 
of that region to pay tribute, which they continued 
to do for more than a century*. 

^ It seems probable that Paul us has omitted some links in the 
family genealogy. Throe generations are very few to cover the 
period between the Avar invasion and Charles the Groat, botwcHux 
Leupchis, who came (presumably as a full-grown man) into Italy 
in 568, and Paulus himself, who was born about 720. lioHidoH, 
it is strange that Leupchis, a grown man in 568, should hiavo live 
little children (‘pueruli’) at the time of the Avar invasion in 610, 
Most likely, then, owing to the destruction of records during that 
invasion, a generation has been omitted from the liistorian’s own 
pedigree, as well as from that of duke Gisulf. Even after Lopichis* 
return the number of generations (say three to 120 years if 
Lopichis was bom in 600) is somewhat scanty, though not impos- 
sibly so. 

^ Till the time of duko Eatchis (740). ‘Hi suo tempore, 
Solavorum rogionem quae Zollia appollatur us(iuo ad locum qui 
Medaria diciturpossiderunt (sic). Unde usque ad Uimpora Eatchis 
duois idem Solavi pensionem Porojulanis ducibus porsolverunt * 
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But the two sons of Gisulf, who had escaped from b(»k vn. 

the swords of the Avars, fell before the vile treachery lA- 

of a Byzantine official. The Exarch ^ Gregory invited 
the young duke Taso to come and meet him at the Gregory 
Venetian town Opitergium {Oderzo), which was still 
subject to the Empire, promising to adopt him as 
his ‘ films per arma,’ the symbol of which new relation- 
ship was the cutting off of the first downy beard of 
the young warrior by his adoptive father. Fearing 
no evil, Taso went accordingly to Opitergium with 
Cacco, and a band of chosen yoxithful warriors. As 
soon as they had entered the city, the treacherous 
governor caused tlie gates to be shut, and sent a band 
of armed men to attack the young Forojulian chiefs. 

Seeing that death was inevitable, they resolved to sell 
their lives dearly, and having given one another a last 
farewell, the two dukes and their comrades i-ushed 
through the streets and sqxxaros of the city slaying all 
whom they met. The slaughter of Homan citizens 
was terrible, but in the end all the Lombards were loft 
dead upon the pavement of Opitergium. The Exarch 
ordered the head of Taso to be brought to him, and 
with traitorous fidelity out off the beard of the young 
chieftain, so fulfilling his promise \ 

Such is the story of the massacre of Opitergium 

(Pavilus, n. L. iv. 38). For tho identification of Zollia with tho 
Gail-thal I am indebted to Gilbert and Churchill (Dolomite Moun- 
tains, p. 179 noto). It seems to me much moro probable than the 
identification with Oilli. Per Medaria, Waitz suggests Windisch- 
Matroi. 

^ Paulus calls him ‘Patricias Eomanorum,’ but wo can hardly 
bo wrong in interpreting this to moan Exarcli. 

'■* ‘ Predogarius’ (so-called) tells a story (iv. 69) which soojns to be 
derived from this, as to tlie murder of Taso, ‘ duko of Tuscany,’ 
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BOOK VII. as related to us by the Lombard historian. It is 

Ch 2. 

— L-L- possible that there is another side to the story, and 
that some excesses of Taso’s henchmen may have 
provoked a tumnlt, in which he and his brother 
perished : but as it is told to us the affair reminds 
us of the meditated massacre of Marcianople ^ ; and 
like that massacre it was bitterly avenged, 
orastiif The two young dukes of Friuli being thus cut off 
(II) a<uko. prime, their uncle Grasulf, brother of Gisulf, 

succeeded to the vacant duchy Radwald and Grim- 
wald, sore at heart at being thus passed over, took 
ship, and sailed for Benevento, where, as we- shall 

by the Patrician Isaac. According to him Charoaht (Ariwald), 
king of the Lombards, offers Isaac that ho will roinifc one of the 
throe hundredweights of gold which the Empire pays yearly to 
the Lombards if he will put Taso out of tho way. Isiiac accor<I- 
ingly invites Taso to Eavenna, offering to help him against 
^Charoald,’ whom Taso knows that he has disploas(»d. Taso nt- 
pairs to Eavenna with a troop of wairiors, who, thrcaigh four of 
the Emperor’s displeasure, are prevailed upon to leave their arms 
outside the walls. They enter tho city, and the prepar(‘d assasHins 
at once rush upon and kill them. Thenceforward the yearly 
hencficia from the Empire to tho Lombards are reduced from thnn^ 
liundrodweights of gold to two. Soon aftor ^ Charoald ’ dies. Ah 
Ariwald’s reign lasted from 626 to 636, and m Isiwic did not 
become Exarch till 620, it seems to mo absolutely impossibh^ in 
any way to reconcile this wild story with tho events described by 
Paulus, which must have happened many years earlier. Eitlu^r 
^ Frodegarius,’ who is a most unsafe guide, has got hold of an 
utterly inaccurate version of the death of Taso, son of (iisulf 11 , 
or the coincidence of name is accidental, and tho story of * Friult^- 
garius’ relates to some completely different sorios of events to 
which we have lost the clue. 

* See vol. i. p. 109 (p, 257, second edition). 

- I do not attempt to assign any date for those ovents. Do Eulxus 
puts the Avar invasion in 615, the accession of Grasulf (II) 616, 
and his death 661. The last date is almost certainly too lat(», but 
we have only conjecture to guide us. 
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see, they had an old friend in the person of the bookvii 
reigning duke. We, too, will follow their example, 
and leave Friuli for Benevento, for there is nothing 
further recorded of the history of the former duchy 
for half a century after the invasion of the Avars. 



DUKES OF BENEVENTUM. 

(Names of the dukes in capitals ; king of Italy in Italic capitals.) 


ZOTTO, 
571 TO-591- 

ARICHIS I, 
591-641. 


Gisulf (II), AIO, 

duko of Pommjulii. 641-643. 


RADWALB, Ita =5= GRIMWALD I, 

642-647. 647-662 

(king of the Lom- 
bards, 662-671). 


ROM WALD I, =T= I’hoodarada, 
662-687. (huightor of 

Lu])U 8, duko 
of Forum- 
julii. 

WJgilinda = ORIMWALD II, GlisULF I, =f Winhiorga, 

daughter 687-689. 689-706. 

of Porctarit, 
king of the 
Lombards. 


AricluH, 


GREGORIUS Oumpcrga,=rROMWALI) II, = Rauigundn, AUDELAIS, 

a kin^sman of nioco of 706-730 (?). (laughter of 730 tV; 732 

kxng Liutprand Liutprand, (Jaidwald, (wIk-Ii. 

mamod (Iwolpurjpi), kiugoftho duko of UroHoia. 

732-739. Lombards. 

Ajxiia = aOTTSCHALK OIsilLF 11, =;: Scaujiiporsa. 

(a robed duko 74a-75i* I 
739 - 742 * 


LIUTPRAND, 

75T-7c:8 

ARIOIITS II, (doposoelby 

758-786, king Dosidonus). 

takes in 774 tho 
title of IMnce qf 
Bbn&omium, 
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HI. Dueliy of Benevento. 

Source : — ^Paultjb. 

Guideg : — 

My chief guide in this section has been 'Cav. Almerieo ileo- 
martini, engineer and architect. Both his elaborate treatise 
‘ I Monumenti e le opere d’ arte della Citth di Benevento (1889- 
1894)1 still more the personal explanations with which he 
favoured me in the course of a recent visit to the city, have been 
of the greatest possible service. 

De Tita, Thesaurus Antifjuitatnm Beneventanarum (Rome, 
1754 S'lid 1769) : Isemia, Istoria della CitlA di Benevento (1883) : 
and Hirach, Das Herzogthum Benevent (Leipzig, 1871), have 
also all been found helpful, esi)eeially the last named work. 

Benevento stands in an amphitheatre of hills over- 
looking the two rivers Galore and Sahato, which meet 
near its western extremity, and flowing on together 
for about thirty miles, pour their waters into the 
channel which bears the name of the Voltorno h and 
so pass out by Capua to the sea. 

The city of Benovontum, as we have already seen 
laid claim to a high antiquity, professing to have been 
founded by Diomod, and to show the tusks of the 
monstrous hoar, which in the days of his grandfather 
ravaged the territory of Calydon. Leaving these 
mythical glories on one side, we remark only that 
it mui a city of the Samnites possibly at one time 
inhabited by the Etruscans of Campania, and that 
about the time of the Thir<l Samnite War (b.c. 298- 
290) it jjassod under the dominion of Ilcjme. In its 

’ My reason for using this expression is that it sooms to mo 
that both from the length of its course, and tho voluiuo of its 
W'atora, Caloro has more right to the name of tho uiiitud rivur iliuu 
Voltorno. 

» Vol, iv. p. 83. 
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BOOK VII. neighbourhood (b.c. 275) Manius Curius won that 
. - decisive victory over Pyixhus, which settled the ques- 

tion whether the Roman or the Greek was to be 
master in the Italian peninsula. Seven years after 
ihia (b.c. 268) the Romans, true to their constant 
policy of pinning down newly conquered temtories 
by the establishment of miniature Roman rejiublics 
among them, sent a colony to the city by the Galore ; 
and on this occasion that city, which had previously 
been called Maleventum, had that name of evil omen, 
which it had accidentally received, changed into the 
more auspicious Beneventum, by which it has thence- 
situation forth been known in history^. The chief importance 
I^pia. * of Beneventum arose from its being situated on the 
great Via which led from Rome through Capua 

to Tarentum and Brundisium. Many a schoolboy has 
read the passage in the Iter Brundusinnm in which 
Horace describes the officious zeal of the iiiiik(i(!{)er at 
Beneventum, who, while blowing up his fire to roast 
a few lean thrushes for his illustrious guests, narrowly 
escaped burning down his own house ^ Some portion of 

’ As was stated iix toI. iv. p. 85, Procopius without liasitatioii 
ascribes the original name Maleventum to the fierce winds to 
which, from its elevated situation, it was exposed. And certainly 
to me, when passing the night there, and hearing tho wind, 
which seemed dashing with all its fury and with stormy tears 
against tho windows of my inn, tho derivation soemed prolmhlo 
enough. It sooms, however, to bo now pretty well settled that 
the original Oscan name Malics was Grecisod into 3 lalioenlm or 
Malmnium as Acragas was changed into Agrigentum, and that 
venius, wind, does not really enter into its comi>osition. 

® 'Tendimus hinc recta. Beneventum ubi sedulus hospes 
Pene arsit macros dum turdos versat in igni ; 

Nam vaga per veterem dilapso flamma culinam 
Vulcano, summum properabat lambero tectum.’ 

^Sat. i. s- 71-73). 
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the bridge by which the Appian Way crossed theBWKVir. 
river Sabato is still standing, and is known by the — ' — 
somewhat mysterious name of II Ponte Lehhroso 

But a century after Horace’s Brundisian journey via Tro- 
the greatest of the Homan Emperors stamped his^’^*' 
name on Beneventum by a noble work of ])ublic utility, 
and by a stately monument. The old road to Brundi- 
sium, over which Horace tiuvelled, had apparently 
been a more mule-track where it crossed the Apen- 
nines the road which was ])assable by wheeled 
carriages making a bend to the south, and circling 
round l)y Tarentmn. In onlei- to a.void this deviation, 
and to save a day in the thi’ougli journey fi’om Home 
to th(» east, the Emperor mswle the ne.w (tnd splendid 
road across the mountains which thenceforward bore 
the name of Via Trajana. 

' Tlst Lcprou.s At the c*aslwn oiid of tih-s hridgo aro 

Honio iiiiiHHivo siiawM, ovidontly of Komnn workmaiishii). Many 
of thoin aro pior<-od with ‘luiH-iiol<'H,’(uid it is suKK<'st«‘<l that from 
llioso tiio opitlwt I(jprouH may havo Imm'U dorivod. In tho oloventh 
(■ontiiry a jjroat part of tho )n’i<lgo was d<‘Hlroyo<l i)y a cortaiu 
Koclor, wild, <il»taininK a <«nu-o.sHion from Princo Luudulf VI, 
danum'd up tin* atroam, and on-ctod a mill inutoad (»f tiio hridgo. 

“ Tito authority for this Htatonatnt is Htraho, vi. .r, : Auo t'urlv 
<58«i, itiit ittv ijuumKfi iStu ItiiixtrtW *ul &avvtrS>v khI Xhuhtuv y.ix(X‘ H'r*- 
mvivriiu' H tWy 'Kywm'fl 5r«JX«t •tr« KMa . . . /«« Kavuitton mi lUftiovla. 
ti #1 S«V Tu/iiurtif lUKjiuii {v iiiioTipf' Strap Si nuts jjiiipat TttpinSoP HVKKtvrrmni 
if 'AitTtui XtyttfUprj Sftu^tiSwrns /; 4 <.XX«v. It 18 inoidoutully ooniu'iuod by 
HonwoH linos in tho Itor llrunduHinum : 

•Iiicipit ox illo inontos Apulia uolos 
Ostontaro mlhi qiaiH tomtt Atahuhm, ot (jikih 
N unipiant oropHomuH iuhI ims vloina Trivioi 

Villa rooopiHHot 

(^imliior liino rapiinur viginti ol inillia r/irdin,' 

Tho i‘iiipliatio nuMitiou of tlicdis hIiowh that tho part ot tlm journoy 
Immoiliiitoly pwcoiling hiul hoou jMirformtid on tho hackH ot horsos 
or intilos. 

Vol.. VI. P 
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To commemorate this great engineering work there 
was erected on the north side of the city in the year 
1 14, a triumphal arch dedicated to ‘Nerva Trajanus 
Optimus Augustus, Germanicus et Dacicus ’ by the 
Senate and people of Eome \ This noble work, which 
has hardly yet received from archaeologists the atten- 
tion which it deserves though it has suffered much 
at the hands of sportive barbarians, still casts a light 
upon the reign of the best of Roman Emperors, only 
less bright than that thrown by the celebrated column 
at Rome. It is like the same Emperor’s Arch at 
Ancona, but not despoiled of its bas-reliefs ; like 
the Arch of Constantine, but with its best works of 
art restored to their rightful owner; like the Arch 
of Titus save for the incidental interest which the 
latter derives from the fact that it records the calamity 
of the chosen people. Here, notwithstanding the 
irritating amputations effected by the mischicwous 
hands of boys of many generations, we can still dis- 
cover the representation of the chief scenes in the 
life of Trajan, his adoption by Nerva, his trium])hal 
entry into Rome, his victory over the Dacian chief 
Decebalus. Here we can see him achieving some of 
his great peaceful triumphs, giving the ‘ congiaiMum ' 

’ The inscription gives the date ‘ Txdbunicia Pot(«talo XVITI. 
Imporator VII, Cos VI.’ These dates correspond with tlio year 
mentioned above (a.d. 114), tho year in which Trajan sot ont on 
his expedition to tho East. This fact, and the absonco of ‘ J’ar- 
tiiicus’ from the Emperor’s titlo.s, prove, I tiiink, that Cav. 
Meomartini is right in refusing to find any reforonco in tho 
sculptures on the Arch to the subjugation of Armenia, or other 
events of the Parthian War. 

® I must except the very painstaking work of Monsignor Kossi 
(Naples, 1816), and the yet more elaborate and trtistworthy work 
of Cav. Meomartini, to which I have already referred. 
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to the citizens of Rome, founding an asylum forBo<jKVii. 
orphans, and hailed by the Senate’s enthusiastic ac- — - 
clamations as Optimus Princeps. And lastly, here we 
see the Roman sculptor’s conception of an Imperial 
apotlieosis : Trajan’s sister Marciana welcomed into the 
assembly of tlie Immoitals by Cupitoliau Jupiter, while 
Miller^•^l, and Ceres, Bacchus and Mercury, look on 
approvingly. 

It was not only the Via Appia and the Via Trajana stmU'sKui 
that entered the gates of Beiieventum. A In-anch ."n’r. uf 
of the other gi'cat southern road, the Via Latina, 
led off to it from th(i neigh}>oui’hood of Teanum, and 
another road skirting the northern side of Mens 
Tifertnis connected it with Aesernia and tlie north- 
east end f)f Laiium. The more we study the Roman 
itineraries the more are wo impressed witli the import- 
ance of Beneventum as a military, position for the 
Lomhanls commanding tim southern portion of Italy, 
watching as from a hosfihi out])ost tlio movements 
of the duke of Neapolis, blocking the gre^at highroatl 
he.lwt'en Rome and Constantinople, and cutting off 
the Romans on the Adriatic from tluf Romans on 
the Tyrrhtme Sea. Yet though doubtless strategic 
considerations weighed heaviest in the scale when 
the liomhard chiefs were choosing their southern 
capital, the character of the climate had also probably 
souKithing to do witli their selection. Children of the 
north, and denizens of the forest and the mooi-land, 
the Lombards (or at any rate some of the Lombards) 
shrank at Ki'st from fixing their homes in the sultry 
alluvial plains. The cooler air of the uphuids, the 
near iieighlxmrhood of the great Apennino chain, even 
the ht»iHlerous wind whkfh hluster<id round tin* walls 
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BOOK VII. of Beneventum were all additional reconiniondations 
Ck 2 . * • 

- - in the eyes of the first generation of invaders who had 

crossed the Alps with Alboin. 

‘ThoSam- The duchy of Benevento is often spoken of by 
dno?hy.’ Paulus as the duchy of the Saninites b At first the 
use of so archaic a term of geography strikes us as 
a piece of mere pedantry, and only ])rovokes a smile ; 
but when we look a little more closely into the matter 
our objection to it almost disappeuiH The attitude 
of the old Samnito mountaineei-s to the Iowlan<lers 
of Campania, Gr<!ek, Etruscan, ( )Hcaii, or Ilojiian, seems 
reproduced in the attitude of the Lombards of fieiie- 
vento to the Imperialist duk<f of Neupolis, and the 
citi^iens of Salornum and Paestuin. TIu* pass of the 
Caudiue Forks, tlm scene of Roims’s greatest iuimilia- 
tion (whetluu* it Ixi placed at H. Agata d<d (loti or 
at Arpaia), wiw within tifUxm miles of Benevento. 
Though wars, proKcripti<mH and the horrors of the 
Homan httl/iindlff may have well nigh e.\’terrtiinat<«l all 
the population in whose veins ran a drop of the old 
Hamnito Idood, the faithful meimiry of (he mountaineer 
may have retained some, triuat of (bosti great wars, 
which once made cueh pjiss of the Ap<mnines memor- 
able ; and even Jis the Vandals ttf Carthage avenge<l 
the wrongs of their long vanished I'unie predecessors, 
so possibly some faint tradition of the ungenerous tr(*at- 

* ‘Dt'functo Arichis. . . Aio, ojus tilius Siumiitiim iliictin- ofrcrtim 
est’ (II. h. iv. 44). ‘Aimt Keni-veiitiini . . . niortiio diiei 

. . . OrimuaW ojus gcniuumK «lux effoctus i'hI <iuni- 

turn Samnitimu nutiiH quinijuo «( vigiitti’(H. b. iv. 46), ‘PuMt 
quum [lioimmld] <-jim filitm <iriiiuiul<lim triliiiH niiiiiH KHttiiiiiuiu 
populoH roxit' (H. Ij. vi, 2). ‘Pefum-to Haiiuc (iiMiIfo Heno- 
v<tiita!K) Hanmitmu populum Uomnnl<l, tyus filitm, l•l•g^!n(illm 
Bimcopit’ (H. L. vi. 39). 
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ment of that noble Samnite general C. Pontius of Telesia book vn. 
by his Eoman conquerors naay have reached the ears of — 
Arichis or Grimwald, and nerved them to more bitter 
battle against the Roman dwellers in the plain below. 

I have briefly touched on the history of Beneventum oianco nt 
before it became the seat of a Lombard duchy. The histwy of 
chief architectural monuments of Lombard domination vonto. 
belong to tlie reign of Arichis II, and are therefore 
outside tlie limits of this volume. Bixt having followed 
the foitunes of the city so far, I may here recm-d the 
fact that the Lombard duchy of Benevento lasted as 
an indejiendent state till the lattfsrpart of the eleventh 
century, when the Norman conquest of H(»uthern Italy, 
contemporaneous with the Norman compiest of Kng- 
huid, <'..\tinguished its existence along wiilj that of its 
ol<l Ch'fHik or lm]Kmial foes. The city of I^nevento 
itself, in the troubles connectefl with th<j Norman 
invasion, l»(}cume a ]iart of the Pa})al territory (105;^), 
and so remained down to our own times, though 
entirely kuitouikUhI by the dominions of the Neapolitan 
kings, and seventy miles distant from the frontier of 
the States of the Church. In the plain below the city 
walls, on th (5 Iwinks of the rivtsr Calore, was fought in 
1266 that fatal battle in which Manfi-<{d, the last of 
the 1 loiienstauflen princes, wiis defeated by Charles 
of Anjou, the first, but by no means the last, of the 
Pnmcli lords of Southern Italy. From various esmses 
Beiasvento lost much of the importance which had 
belong<«I to it at the beginning of the Middle Ages. 

During the Haracen invasions of the ninth and bsnth 
centuries the old Roman roads fell into decay, and the 
gntat Via A{)pia and Via Trajana no longer Ijrought 
traders to its gjites. When Naples c<iased to bo under 
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liooKVii. a Byzantine ruler, it imturally took the place of Bene- 
vento as capital of Southern Italy. Later on the 
position of the city as a mere enclave of the Popes, 
surrounded by the temtory of sometimes unfriendly 
princes, was doubtless unfavourable to its commercial 
growth. Thus it has come to pass that Benevento now 
possesses only a little over 20,000 inhabitants, and 
has played no important part in the later history of 
Italy. In fact the historian of the nineteenth century 
will perhaps find his chief reason for remembering it 
in the fact that in the short-lived Empire of Napoleon 
it gave the title of Prince to that strange and shifty 
intiiguer, tlie Sisyphus of modern politics, Bishoji or 
Citizen Talleyrand. It now, however, of course, forms 
part of the kingdom of Italy, and is capital of a 
province. With good roads, and becoming again by 
the construction of two or three converging railroads, 
somewhat of a focus of communication for Southern 
Italy, it is likely to he an im])ortant agricultural 
centre, and may perhaps regain by trade some of the 
importance which it lost by politics and war. 

But we have wandered thirteen centuries away from 
our proper subject. We must return to the middle of 
the sixth century. Tlxe still existing city walls, to 
a large extent of Eoinan workmanship, the eight gates 
by which they are pierced, the arch immediately out- 
side them, the remains of the baths and amplii theatre, 
the ruins of a vast wai’ehouse outside tlie city, all 
help us to imagine its appearance as it lay in desolate 
grandeur for some twenty years or more after Totila 
had thrown down its walls, and before the “unspeakable 
Lombard” came marching along the Appian Way to 
ravage and to rule. 
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Zotto the first Duke. 

It was prol)ably alDout the year 571, three years book vu. 
after Alboin’s first entrance into Italy, that a Lombard 
chief named Zotto entered the city — an easy prey by 
reason of its iniined walls — and established himself 
there as its diike From this centre, in the course of , 
his twenty years’ reign, lie extended his dominions far *”>571 '-'i)- 
and wide over Southern Italy. Naples, which was no 
doubt the chief object of Ids desire, he never succeeded 
in eajituring, though ho besieged it in 5 <Si-. But 
Atjuinuin, more than sixty miles north-west of Bene- 
vento (that little Volscian town which wjis one day to 
become famous as the birthpluec! of a grisit theologian 
and philos<»pher), vviis laid waste about the year 577 by 
the, swords of barbarians who were probably the 
soMiers of Zotto. And towaisls the end of Zotto’s 
reign, jihout the year 590, the little town of Atina, 

' 'I’hit <tuti' of tlio f’ouutluiion of tho tliK'hy of IJt'iiovwito has 
tho Hiilijorl, of iinich (liHciiHMion, hut, ui»on tho wlxilo, tho 
iiotico in PntiliiH(II. L. iii. ,!,U, ‘Fuilnutom primuH Ijiuigohiielonim 
(lu\ in IJoiiovonto iioinino Zotto, (jui in oa (.s'/r) pi’inc.iiMitns (‘st 
jMT cm'i'icula viginli niniorum,’ whicli givos ns r>7 ' tor tJm hogiu- 
uiiig of ZoUo'h roign (it <'ii(lo<l in sottnis to agnat Huflioiimtiy 
woll witii tho oourw of tho Ijoinhiml iiivamon. Tlio your ,r-,6y, for 
whii’h I)i Moo oouhtinlH, hoi'iiih dooidodly too otirly. iHoo Fordinand 
Hhwh, I>!iH Iloreoglhuni Houovonl, i>. ;j). 

So nayHU fragmonl, not porhaiwof vary liigh authority, guottad 
hy T royn (iv. i. 30), ‘Ko juhoiito ogo PolriiH Notariiw H. Ecido- 
stao Ni'UiMditnnno, omondnvi wih dio Muiim Doc.omhrinm Imiiora- 
toi'o lioutiiu) uoulro Tilasdo CoiiHtiiutino Agiwto («/«, anno Hojttiino 
l.ohl (-onHulatum ojiiH Agimli {air) anno tortio ludiotiono (luinta- 
dorinij'(,<///.s/dr«////KS I.uUfioiMVtUH Kt'itjxililuuaincii'ituii ni . . . codiciuu. 

TlioMo datoH aro onuivalont to Ihaasnlair 13, fiSi. 

■ (3110 !, lovino; ndhuc Nuiioratito, ita cunoti inhal>itatoro,s<dvilatiH 
illius ot hnritnronun gladiis ot |ioHUU'Utia« huuianitah' vuHtati 
Kind, ut ixwt luortom illiuM noc quia ojdHCoituH iiorot, noc qiiihuH 
tioO't inveniri iKituianot’ (tti'og. Diulog. iii. tt). 
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BOOKVii. somewhat north of Aquinnm, and not far from Arpinum 
(the birthplace of Marius and Cicero), was entered by 
the ruthless Lombards, and its bishop, Pelix, after an 
episcopate of thirty yeara, ‘ died as a mai’tyr under the 
hands of the Beneventan duke, the city and the great 
church being also destroyed ^ ’ at the same time. 

Destruo- It was apparently about the same time, or pei-haps 
monastery a year earlier (589), that the great convent, which the 
cLsino. saintly Benedict had reared sixty years before on Monte 
Cassino, was stormed in the night by Zotto’s savage 
followers. They laid hands on everything valuable that 
they could find in that abode of willing poverty, pro- 
bably not mucli besides the vessels of divine service, 
and perhaps some ornaments of the founder’s tomb. 
Not one of the monks, however, was taken, and thus 
was fulfilled the prophecyof their father Benedict, who 
long before, predicting the coining calamity, had said, 
‘With difficulty have I obtained of the Lord that from 
this place the persons alone should he granted me 
The fugitive monks escaj)ed to Koine, carrying with 
them the original manuscript of the Benedictine llule, 
and some other writings ; the regulation weight for the 
bread, and measure for the wine, and such scanty bed 
furnitui’e as they could save from the general ruin •'*. 

' Chronicon Atinonse in Anocdotii Ugliolliana, (][uoti«l by Ilirsch 
(P- 5). 

‘ ‘ Qui univorsa diripiontoB, noc iinum ex monachis lomiro po- 
tuerunt, ut prophetia vonoral)iliH Bt^nodioti patris qnuin longe 
ant© praeviderat imploi-otur <pift dixit, “ Vix apud Doum oi)tin<*r<s 
potui, ut ©x hoc loco niihi nniniao codorontiir.” ’ Perhaps an 
allusion to don. xiv. 21. 

' Paulus (H. L. iv. 1 7) assigns the destruction of Monte Oiissino 
with a vagu© ‘circa liaoc tompora’ to tho year 601. But it is 
generally agreed that this is a mistake, and that the event occurred 
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It was under the fourth successor of St. Benedict that bookvii. 
this ruin of the great convent took place’, and not- 
■\Vithstanding all the softened conditions of life in Italy 
during the generations that were to follow, it was 1 30 
years before the Coenohium of Monte Cassino rose again 
from its ruins. 

In tlie year 591 Duke Zotto died, having pushed the Death i.r 
ten’or of his ravages, as we can see from the early 
lettej’s of Pope Crregory, far into Apulia, Lucania and 
Calabria®. In all this career of conquest he had been 
apparently acting on his own responsibility, with very 
little regard to tht) central power, such as it was, in 
Northern Italy : and indeed, dxiring half of his I'eign 
there ‘bad been no king over Israel,’ only that loose 
confode.raoy of dukes of which ho must have been 
nearly, if not (piite, the most ])owerful member. But 
either Zotto left none of his own ffunily to sTiccecd him, 
or the obvious danger to the Lombard state, involved 
in the indojxuulenco of Benevento, stirred tij) the new 
king, Agilulf, to a vigorous assei’tion of the right which 
was undoubhidly his in theory, to nominate Zotto’s 
successor. Jlis choice fell on Aricbis®, who was a kins- 
man ofCi-sulf, duke of BViuli, and who had, according 
to Paulus, acted for some time as instructor of bis 
younger sons in all manly exercises 

at loast olovtm years onrlior. (Soo Iliinch, p. 4, and Jacobi, Die 
Qu(Jlttn doH Lonil)ard(!iigosohichte dos Pauhis Diacomie, p. 26). 

‘ The finccoHHion, ns given by Pauliw, was Benedict, Constantine, 
Simplicius, Vibilis, Bonitus (under whom the destruction took 
place). 

Canosa in Apulia, Tauri in Calabria, Volia, Buxeutum and 
Blanda in Calabria wore all more or loss desoiiod by the citiKons 
or the clergy ((ireg. Ep. i. 44, 5.3, 4* ; ii. i(>, i 7 » 4,?). 

' Called Arogis by Pope Gregory. 

* ‘ Mortuo igitur Zottono Bonevontanonim duco Arigis in loco 
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BOOKVn. The reign of Arichis I lasted fifty yeai-s, from 591 to 
641, and was an important period in tlie history of the 

ipsius a rege Agilulfo missus successit, qui ortus in Forojulii 
fuerat et Gisulfi Forojulani ducis filios oducarat eideniquo Gisiilfo 
consanguineus orat' (Paulus, H. L. iv. i8). This statoniont, 
coupled with the already ontanglod family history of Gisulf oi’ 
Friuli, has caused no little perplexity to the coiniiiontators. 
Arichis, as we shall see, died in the year 541, at an advan(*o<l 
age, and can hardly have boon much more than thii*ty at his 
accession to the duchy of Benevento. But how could Grimwald, 
son of Gisulf, bo one of his pupils before 591,- that (inniwahl 
who was still a little boy who had not learned to ride at th(» tiino 
of the Avar invasion, which is general ly dated al>out 610? As 
Lupi remarks, it was not the business of Lonibanl chitds to tend 
babes in the niirstuy, and not ovtui the earlioHi date that can 
possildy 1)0 a.ssigni‘d to the Avar invasion (say (wen vrould 
allow Grimwald to be more than a baby when Ari<diis was in tlm 
palace of Forojulii. It is clear, tliei’oforo, that wo must abandon 
the idea of Grimwald at any rate having been iraimsi by Aricliis. 
Even as to his (‘Ider brothers Taso and (jaec<» iht» matter is diflieult 
enough, for tlio ehlest of those was young enough to be adoptiMl as 
‘iilius per arma' by tint Exareh after his father's <l<‘ath (say nlaait 
612). IIow can his birth, tli(»refor<t, be phased <tarlit*r than ultout 
six la^foro Arichis becomes duko of Ihumvenio? Cri- 

v<dlucci, who.so analysis of the Forojulinn pialigreti is otherwise 
most satisfactory, stauns to mo only to cut tho knot and md in 
a satisfacioiy mannor— by bringing the Avar invashm forwur<l to 
603, Bo dilHcult is tho proldom that one is inclined, with I)i Meo 
and Ilirsch, to cut tho knot in aindher fasiuon l>y saying that 
Paulus is altogether W'rong, and that Arichis luwl nothing to do 
with tint oducation of tho son.s of any duko of Friuli. Only as w<i 
have B<jen rouson to think that tliero is a missing link in tiu> 
Forojtilian p<aligrc« 3 , and tlmt i^auhis liimself may liavo made 
some confusion betwo<‘a Gisulf land (Jimilf ,H, I w^nUd suggest 
that it may have heon iho children of an earlhir gmna’atiou whom 
Arichis instructed. Gimilf I may Imvo had sons, none of whotn 
succeediKl him in tho duchy, or (which is, I suspect, Uuj true 
solution) it was really Duko Orunulf I whoso sons Aricdiis traitUKl 
up; that is to say, Gisulf II and (intsulf 11 . On this hypoiinwis, 
when Arichis in mhidle life received the two ycaing princes 
liadwald and Grimwald at his court, it was not Ins ohi pupils 
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new duchy. I have called it a reign advisedly, for 
whatever may have been the theory of his relation to 
the Lombard king ruling at Pavia, it is clear that in 
practice Arichis acted as an independent sovereign. 
We have seen him, in a previous chapter, making war 
on his own account with Naples and Rome : nay more, 
we have seen that King Agilulf himself coxdd not 
conclude a peace with the Empire till Arichis was 
graciously pleased to come in and give his assent to 
the treaty. It is suggested ' that if Agilulf, on Zotto’s 
death, had taken proper measures for ensuring the 
dependence of the duchy of Jienevento on the central 
monarchy, he might still have acctnnplished that result : 
Imt whetlier this he so or no, it is clear that the long 
and siiccessful reign of a gi’eat warrior like Arichis, 
a reign, too, which coincided with many weak and 
shoii reigns of his nominal superiors at Pavia, estah- 
lislied the viitual inde])endonce of tlie southern duchy. 
There was apparently no royal domain reserved in all 
that long reach of territory; there were no officers 
acting in the king’s nainei, or appointed by him ; and 
when at last the reign of Arichis came to an end his 
successor was chosen w'ithout even a pretence of 
consulting the Lombard sovereign. 

It was during this reign that the duchy of Bene- 
vento njceived that geographical extension which, in 
the main, it kei)t for amturies. Roughly si)eaking, it 
included the old Italian provinces of Saranium, Apulia, 
(Jampania, Luoania, and Brattii, except such piirts of 
the cojist — atid thi‘.y wore c<'msi<leiublo, and included sill 


BOOK VII. 
Cii. 2. 

Arichin, 
duke of 
Bono- 
vonto, 

S9T-64r. 


Ooognijdi- 
i4*ul ex- 
of tht' 
Dufihy. 


li)ut tho Hons of ouo of tlunn, tliafc lio wolcoiuod to 
* By Hir«ch, p. i8. 
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BOOK VII. the best harbours— as were still held by the Empire. 

— The capital and heart of the duchy were in the pro- 
vince of Samnium, and ‘ the people of the Samnites ’ 
is, as we have seen, the phrase generally used by Paulus 
when he is speaking of the Lombards of Benevento. 
It is certainly with a strange feeling of the return of 
some great historic cycle that we find Home engaged 
in a breathless straggle for her very existence with 
Carthage in the fifth century after Christ, and with 
‘ the Samnites ’ in the sixth. 

The limits of the Samnite duchy cannot now be very 
exactly defined. On the north-west the frontier mu.st 
have run for some distance side by side with that of 
the Ducatns liomae along the river Liris, and under 
the Volscian hills. In the Sabine teri'itory and Pice- 
nnm, the Fucino lake and tlui river Pescaiu* jjrobably 
formed the boundary with tlie other gi’eat Lombard 
duchy of Central Italy, that of Spohjto. The east(irnmost 
I)oninsula (sometimes called the heel of Italy), whicli 
lies between the gulf of Taranto and the Adriatic, and 
which includes Taranto itself, Otranto and Brindisi, 
was still held by the Empire at the death of Arichis. 
So did the extreme south, the too of Italy, forming 
a large part of the ancient province <»f Brattii. Con- 
sentiae (Cosenza) “ seo*ms here to have been close to 
the l«>rder line between the Imperial and the Lombard 
dominions. Jlossano was still Imperial, anjl a line 

’ Ilirsch ([). 9, quoting Eroliemport in Momiinonta Bjinctoruin, 
iii, p. 243) wiys that Cliioli lielonginl at this tine* to th« duchy of 
Bonovonto, and was not dctlaclxMl fliorofroiii and join<Ml to that 
of Hiiohito till tho timo of ChurloK tint (jlroat. 1 proHUino that tint 
riv<'.r Hangro would thoji hocomo tho lM>uudary of tho two duchios, 

“ Thoro is soiiio doH}>t nhout (jtisonza. Ilirsch (p. 9. n. 5) iiiiikoH 
it Loiuhanl ; Diehl 'p. 77) Imperial. 
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drawn across the peninsula from that city to AmantiaBOoKVii. 
formed the frontier between ‘ Romania and Varbari 


cum.’ The patient monks of Cassiodorus therefore, in 
their convent at Squillace, could study theology and 
grammar, and transcribe the treatises of their founder, 
undisturbed under the aegis of the Empire. Further 
north all the lovely bay of Naples, with its fine 
harbours and flourishing cities, owned the sway of the 
Roman Augustus. It was not till towards the end of 
the reign of Arichis (probably about 640) that the city 
of Salerno passed, apparently by peaceful means, into 
the keeping of the Loniljards h 

Tlie few facts which illustrate the internal history Eoiatums 
of the duchy, and es])ocially those wliich throw any nukoa <if 
light on the condition of the concpiered Roman inha- ^niowitii 
bitants, will come under our notice in later clmi)ters. 

It will he enough to say liere that all the symptoms 
would seem to show that the oppression was harder, 
the robbery of cities and chiirches more ruthless, the 
general ndation of the two nations more unnatural, 
in the duchy of Bonevento (and probably in that of 
Hpoleto also) than in the northern kingdom. No 
'I'heudelitida was at work here to help foinvard the 
blessed woi-k of amalgamation between the races. It 
is Irue that in the sj)ring of 599 we find Pope Gregory 
writing to Arichis, and asking for help in the felling 
of timb(«r in the forests of Bruttii for the re])aii*s of 
the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul As }>eforo 


' St!(> Ilirsoli, i>. 8. Tho sximmflor of (Siilomo nniHfc Imvo tiikoii 
ftftor 6215, for a Ih iiddrossotl by Poiio IIonoriuM (who 

rultid frotu 02fl to 638) to Anatolius, Magiwtor Milituiu at tliat 
])li«!o. Tho city was not (l(*htn)yo(l, un<l kopt ila l>ish<»p, OaudiowuH, 
All this looks like a poacoful Hurroudor. 

■■ Boo vol. V. p. 428. 
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BOOK vn. said, we must not conclude that because the Pope in this 
Ifttter addresses ‘Arogis’ <as his son, he had joined the 
Catholic Church. It is true that Gregory would hardly 
have used this mode of address to a notorious idolater, 
perhaps hardly to a bitter Arian persecutor ; but these 
Lombard conquerors were not as a rule sufficiently 
interested in theology to be persecutors. They were 
simply rough, sensual, boorish children of the forest, 
men who, if there were any object to he gained, wouhl 
address the gr-eat bishop of Home as ‘ Father,’ and 
would be glad to be addressed by him as ‘ Gloi’ious 
Son,’ bxit would not surrender an ounce of church 
plate, nor recall a single bishop from the exile into 
which their suspicions hfwl diivcn him. for all the loving 
exhortations of the Holy Fatlxw. 

HuUkious Thus it came to pass that all through tlm long 
reign of Arichis, the Catholics of his duchy were in 
a lamentable state of spiritual destitution. The un- 
usually lai'ge number of episcopal cities which were 
once to be found in Southern Italy seem to have 
remained widowed of their bishops, and the convetits, 
like Monte Cassino itself, lay, probably for the greater 
part of the seventh century, in mins. Even Ikuievonto, 
the capital of the duchy, luul pei'haps no resident 
hisho]) till shortly before St. Barbatus came to it (in 
663) to restore the ruins of many gtmorations. ’riie 
life of this saint (from which some <jUotationH will be 
made In a note to a later chapter) draws a lamentable 
picture of the foolish and <Iograding superatitions by 
which the j)oojile of Benevento, thoxigh calling them- 
selves bajitized Christians, were still hel<l in bomlage. 
Salerno seems to bo the only city in this region (exee[»t 
thoH(5 that remained in tins possession of tins Empii'o) 
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which can show an absolutely unbroken line of bishops bookvii. 
during all this troubled time ; and this exceptional — I— 
prosperity is probably accounted for by the fact of its 
peaceful surrender to the conquerors 

Arichis had probably been reigning some twenty or Eadwaid 
five-and-twenty years when (as was told in the last-waidar- 

1*1 V© 

section) his young kinsmen, Radwald and Grimwald, sene- 
liaving left Friuli in disdain, landed from their little 
bark and made their way to the court of Benevento. 

They were received by Ai*ichis with the utmost cor- 
diality, and brought up as his own sons. He had 
indeed one son of his own named Alo, but over him 
there hung a mystery which clouded the last years of 
the life of Arichis. When the great King Kothari took 
his seat on the Lombard throne, Arichis ordered his son y>n 
to T’epair to Pavia, jmobably with a message of dutiful at Raven-’ 
suljmissiou from one who, tliough in fact king of all”*’^^^' 
Souiheru Italy, yet owned the king of the Lombards as 
his Ioi-<l“. On his way, the young j)rince tarried at 
Kavelina. Whetlau* he over completed his journey to 
]*avia we are not informed, but when he returned to 
Btmevento all men noted a strange alteration in his 
behaviour. Dark nunours were spread abroad that by 

’ 111 diiH tmiiijj'nipli I follow Iliracli, wlio sooms to Imve enquired 
earol’iilly into tlio oeclosiaHticiil liinlory of the duchy. A certain 
BnrbnriiH. luHliop of that city, ik addrossod hyPopo Gregory (Epp. 
iv, 41 and xiii. 13), but the tone of both letters, and the commis- 
Hions oninislod to hiiu, soom ol<*arly to indicate as Hirsch jiointB 
(lilt, that he was then living in yicily, an exile from his see. The 
chief sees which can bo shown to have boon still existing in the 
lirst hnli' of the seventh century are Pnostuin, Buxontum, Blanda, 

(.'apiin, Hii>eiito, and perhaps Jjosina (Ilirsch, p. id. n. 2). 

“ Niirii nlu. 

’ We <’an only sjwak conjocturally as to the degree of submission 
io Itolburi which Aio's mission may have expressed. 
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BCMJKViL the malice of the Romans some maddening potion, had. 

. . been brewed for him at Ravenna. Perhaps we may- 

conjecture that the maddening potion was only that 
Circean cup of enchantment which the dissolute cities 
of the Romans have so often held out to the easily- 
tempted sons of the Teutons ; but, whatever the cause, 
Aio from that time forth was never again in full mental 
health. 

Ai.isuc- Seeing tliis fatal change, Arich is, when he felt his 
fath.T, last hour apin*oaching, commended Radwald and Grinr- 
wald to the Lombards as his own sons, and advised 
that one of them rather than Aio should he his suc- 
cessor. The advice, however, was disregai-dod, and oir 
the death of Arichis, the lauin-sick Aio became ‘ leader 
of the Sainnites,’ Neither chief nor people stioni to 
have taken any heed of the right which the king of* 
the Loni})ards must have in theory ])ossessod to naiuo 
the now duke of Renevento. 

sciiivo- We are told that Radwald and Grimwald, not inur- 
viwil.u' inuring at their exclusion from the throne, to which 
the will of Arichis had seemed to open the way, obeyed 
Aio in all things as their elder brother and loi’<l. PIih 
reign, however, was not to ho of long duration. A year 
and five mouths after his accession, a cloud of Sclavonic 
invaders descended on Apulia. They came l>y way of 
tins sea, with a multitude of ships, and landed at 
Sipoutum ; a city which has now disappeared from the 
face of tlie earth, but which stood umler the jioninsular 
mount of Garganus, near to the spot where, six etui- 
turies later, the last of the Holienstaufieiis Imilt out 
of its mins his capital of IVIanfredonia. Here the 
Holavonians pitched their camp, which they fortified 
with pits dug all round it, and covered prolntbly witli 
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brash wood. Thither came Aio with an army, ]>utBOOKVii. 
unaccompanied by his two friends. Riding I'ashly 
foi'ward, he fell ijito one of the hidden j)its, and was 
killed, with many of his followei’s, by the on-rushing 
Sclavonians. The news was brought to Radwald, who, 
in order to avenge his patron’s death, dealt wilily. 

He had not forgotten the Sclavonic s])eech which he 
had learned long ago in the mountains of Friuli, and, 
approaching the camj) of the invaders, he spoke to 
them friendly words in their own tongmi. Having 
thus lulled their snH|)icions to sleoj), and made them 
less eag<(r for the hatthi, he hill iipon them at unawares, 
and wrought grtait slaughter in their ranks. Tims was 
Aio’s (hsaih avengiMl, and the remnant of the Hcla- 
vonians n*lm'ue<l in lijistti to their own land. Ihidwahl, HadwaM, 
who now Ixicanu! witlumt disjmte duke, of Jienevento, 647.' '^^* 
r<‘.igH(i<l for liv«‘. y<iaiu only, and at his death was sue- (trim. 
cee<led by his brother Orimwald. The only event which (i«ko^647 
is rifcordtid <*f the latter’s r<iign as mere duke of Beno- 
vento is that ‘ the Greeks’ (oh tlio Romans of tlui Kast 
are now Isginning to he called) came to plunder the 
sanctuary of the Archang«il Michmsl on Mount Gar- 
ganus ; a «leed which recalls the ignohhi raid upon 
Apulia ma<le hy the ships <»f Anastasius in the days 
ofTluiodorie the Ostrogoth’. Orimwald, how'evtw, fell 
upon th(i KucrilegiouH invtulers with his army, and 
<leHtroye<l tiiem witli a great destraction. 

At this point we nyoin for a time the main stream 
of Lomhard history : for Orimwald, who is ccuiainly 
its greuU.'st name in the seventh century, hecame, iih 
w(* shall s«!<‘, in the latter yt'ars of his life, king of all 
the Lomhurds, Thus the history of the la<l who so 
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marvellously escaped from his Avar caj)torR hitulw 
together the two duchies of Friuli and Beneveiito, aiul 
the kingdom of Pavia. The eventful story oi‘ that lust 
stage of the life of Grimwald must he nwrved for 


a future chapter. 
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IV. The Duchy of Spoleto. 

; — Pa-ULUS. 

Gifldefi: — 

^ I Duelii di Spoloto/ by Acliille and articles by Prof. 

Sordini of Ploreiice, a native of Sjioleto. 

Thk geogiupliical iini)<>rt{uice of the duchy of Spoleto 
lias been already brought ])efurc the reader’s notice h 
We have seen that it j-epresented tliat struggle for the 
possession of the Flaniinian Way which, since Ilonie 
and Kavomia were the two great foci of Imperial 
dominion in Italy, must hav(* been always going on 
with more or less vigour for nearly two centuries. 

It is triKi that the gretat '^’’ia Flaminiii itself went 
from Narnia to Mevani.a", and so [Kissed about twenty 
miles west of Sfioltiiimn ; hut the road whicli hranche<l 
olf from Narnia to tiie (Kist, an<i h«l through Inter- 
amna, S[«>letium and Fulginium northwanl, junl so on 
through Fetra Pe.rtusa to Ariminum^ wtis also a great 
highway, and we have seen reason in the course'! of the 
previous history ^ to believe that it was looked upon, 
at any rate so long as the tunnel of the. Petra 
Peiiusa was oj>en, us the great highway bettween 
liome ami Itavenna. 

Evidently' the objiict of the bombard dukes who 
jihiced th»*ir capit al at S[>oIeto was to kee[) their hamis 
on the throttle-valve of the Einpire, and they jn-ohahly 

* Vol. V. viii. 

* Nftrui t<i Hevnj'Uiu 1 « 1 <» not think th« lottors of (Jo'Kory. i. 
81 ami iii. 64, nmko it inrohaiilo iiml at any rate iiji to 593 
Movania hml Ihhoi captnnMl i»y tho LoinimrilH, 

* Antonino Itinerary, pp, 125-1*6. 

‘ Boo vol. iv. X. 
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DUKES OF SPOLETIUM 

To the downfall of the Lombard kingdom. 


i Names of the dukes in capitals : kings of Italy in Italic capitals.) 


FARWALD I, 
57o(?)-S9i(V) 


1 

A son 
unnamed. 

THEU^ELAP, 
601-653 (?). 

N 

1 

ATTO 

653(VH63(?). 

WAOHILAP 
(associated with 
his nephew 
Farwttld II 
in the government 
of the duchy). 

tiunsImtikd I, 

m. 

a dntighter of 
uniMWAhh, 
king of the 
Lomhurds, 
663(*?)-703(V) 


FA!{WA*W) II, 

703 (V)-7a4 C?) 

HILRERIO. 

739-740. 

TRANHAMUNI) II, 
734 I?)-739 (V) 
and 740-743, 


ARIULF, 

S9i(?;-6or. 


ABPKAND, 

nephew of UlJTVltAi^U, 
743-745« 

LUPUB, 

745 757- 

UNULP ,7). 

ALBOIN, 

757‘"7^CV). 


GISULF, 

760-763. 


THRODIUIUH, 

7<»3-774- 
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Description of Spoleto. 

always nourished the hope of being able to close all book vii. 
the thi’ee roads across the Apennines ’ which lay in their - 

immediate neighbourhood, and so to conquer Rome. 

Spoleto itself, a city rich in historical associations Position 
of widely-parted centuries, and standing in the midst ’ 

of one of the loveliest landscapes of Italy, was well 
worthy of the high place which it held in the early 
Middle Ages, and deserves far more careful study 
than it has yet receivtxl either from the artist or the 
historian. It stands upon a high hill, half encircled 
by the little stream of the Tessino. Faintly seen on 
the northern liorizon are the long temices of Assisi 
and the high rock-citadel of Perugia. Round it on 
all sides rise the beautiful hills of Umbria, with all 
that charm of outline and <jf colour which assuredly 
helped to tniin the (jye-s of Raffaele and Perugino to 
discern the Ikxuitiful. Tho traveller winds his way 
under the city walls, whose (lyelopean masonry tells 
of races that fought and built in tho peninsula while 
the hills of Homo were still a shce-p-walk. He climbs 
under many an intoi'secting archway up the stexq) lanes 
which I(««l him to tho heart of the city. Bright-eyed 
little children and gaily-k(irchiefed women comtJ out to 
look at ihesforMior : a little tired, ho rtxiclais the toj), 
and suddenly, Imtween two pictures<pie street-lines, ho 
sees a bit td* the Isxuitiful amphithoatix* of jdairi, a bit 
of tho de(‘[) ptir{»lo of tho mountains of Umbria. 

Yet, JiH so often in Italy, the visitor to Spoleto linds Hin- 
the hiHt<rt’ic interest even more powerful to attract him spiiii'f... 
than tho l)eauty of lamiscapo with which Naturt* woos 
his regards. Hero, mxir the Ixtttom ()f the city wall, 
stands an arch Inxiring tho name of this Porta Fuga, 

’ By Porugiii, Bovagna, and Folignv. 
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. and commemomting the memorable repulse of Hannibal 
on that day when, flushed with his victory by Lake 
Trasymene, he marched up to its walls, expecting an 
immediate surrender ; but, beaten back with heavy 
loss, began to understand, from the resistance of that 
one brave colony, how great a task he had taken in 
hand when he set himself to war down Rome 

We mount higher to the crest of the hill, and find 
oui'selves under an arch erected probably twenty-one 
years after the birth of Christ, bearing an inscription 
on its front, which states tliat it is dedicated to Gei‘- 
manicus and Drusus, the adopted and the real sons 
of Tiberius, The palace of the Municipality, which 
stands on the highest ground of the city, is eiH‘cte<l 
over the remains of a spachnis Roman house winch is 
believed, ap})areutly on sufficient evidence, to have 
belonged to the mother of Ves|)aflian. 

We leave the city by one of its eastern gateways, 
and we find ourselves under the spleudi<l nmss of* 
the citadel (fitly called by the townspeojde La Kocca), 
which, standing on its great promontory of cliff, towers 
above us on our left. Round the Ixiso of the cliff 
far below us circles the tiny toiront of the Tessino. 
But another, an artificial rivei-, calls away our attei i- 


‘ ‘ITfinnibal rocto iliiioro per Umbriiim uwpw ad Spoltttum vunit, 
Indo (piuin pwpopulato agro urlioiu (ii)}mgnaro adortus oHHot fuin 
niagnil eatido Hiiorum ropulwiK coujoclarw (rx uniiis coloaiao hand 
nimiH proHporo tuntatao viribus quanta luoloB Komauao urbia <!HS«‘t 
in agrmn Picenum avortifc it<tr’ (Livy, xxii, lo). It ahould 1)<> 
meutioiiod that thoro is wonio ilonJit as to tho dorivalion of Porta 
Puga givon abovo. Kan, si thiiikH that its roal namo was P(»rta 
Puria, and that tho gato, though undoubtedly K<mian, i.s at any 
rate in its present form of a dnto considerably lator than llio 
Punio wars. 
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Aqueduct of Spoleto. 

tion from the natural streamlet. For before us rise book vn. 
the ten lofty and narrow arches of a noble aqueduct, - 
which, at a height of neai’ly 300 feet, spans the valley 
and bridges the stream, carrying the pure water from 
the mountains into the heart of the city. It is called 
the Ponte delle Torri, and it carries a roadway at 
a little lower level than the channel of the aqueduct. 

Both those two splendid structures speak to us of 
the Teutfinic iiivadem of Italy. The citadel is un- 
dou])tedly on the site of the fortress raised by Theo- 
doric, tliough there may bo none of the actual work 
of the great Osti’ogoth in the present building, which 
was reared in tins fouiteenth century by Cardinal 
Albernoi?. A very strong local 'tradition connects the 
aqueduct with I'luiudelap, who, as we shall see, was 
the Lornbanl duke of 8j)olt^to during the greater part 
of the st‘.vonth century. The pointed character of the 
ai’ches niakc's it scarcely possible that tluy, at least, are 
of so early a p(*ri<«l, and ]»robably much of the gi-and 
structure which we now behold dates from the thir- 
teenth c<mtury or even lat<sr ; but cfiutious and accurate 
enqTiirers are inclined to admit that thoi*e is some 
value in the tniditi<ni which I have mentioned, and 
that at Utsist in the groat sttuie jjiers which support 
the brick arcilnw, we may see the actual work of the 
subjoctH of Duke Theudolap K 

This is not the place for anything like a complete 

‘ This. I think, n'prftHfntH the opinion of Prof. Bor<liai as coin- 
lUunhiaiiHl to mo verbally in 1894. JI<' <loos not think that the 
Lombai'ii dukoH f^roatly onlnrgod tho cirouit of Hpolotiuin, but 
holds that, with tho exception of soino churclios, Jind porhaps tho 
aqueduct, tht'y loft tho eity very mu<*,h as tiwty look it over at 
tho time of tlui uompKiHt. 
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enumeration of the monuments of mediaeval antifjiiity 
at Spoleto ; and I must leave undescrihed the Dca*ic 
columns of some Pagan temple which now form pfn*t 
of the church of the Crucified One, the joyously 
gi’otesque has-reliefs on the exterior of S, Pietro, arnl 
the gigantic stones — surely of pre-Roman woi'krnau- 
ship — which form the base of the tower of S. Gregoido. 
But as illustrating what was said above {is to the 
wealtli of various momoiios that is stoi’ed up in th<?R<> 
Italian cities, I may obseiwe that the cathedrjil — not 
in itself extremely interesting, having sullered much 
ti-ansfoniuition {it the hands of Rerwiissanco {ircliitochs 
— is connected witli the tragic story of Frii Filippo 
Li])pi. His luilf-fiided frescoes telling the story of 
the Virgin, line the choir of the church, lltssepul- 
chnil monument, enacted by Lorenso dei JVb'dici with 
ill! inscrijjtion in Politian’s finest Latijiity, is to hci 
seen in ii chsipel on the north side of the choir. I u 
this city it was that th<^ artist monk won tlui love 
of {I nobly-horn lady, Luerexia Buti, and h<n‘<? it w{im — 
so nuni siiid— that her indignant relatives mi.xttd foi- 
him the fatal cup which ended his stormy life. 

If wo descend to our owji times w«i Ie{irn that in 
i860 the fortress of Thoodoric and Albernox wiis one. 
of the last jiositions that held out for tins I’ojMvKingr 
wlien all Itfily w{is nillying round the stamhird <»f 
Victor Fnmuimuil. The garrison, chiefly composed of 
Irishmen, hriively nisisted the besiegers, hut w{is iit 
hist forced to ciipituhito by a c{inn<>iuule from the 
surrounding heights. 

At jiresent H])oleto, which contains alxmt 11,000 
inluibitants, has suftored some diminution of its im|K>rt- 
{ince, owing to having lost its position as mjxf Inot/o 
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of the province, and this has led to a decay of interest bookvii. 
in its antiquities. But, as I l>efore said, there are 
probably few cities in Italy which would better reward 
the sp.ade of the excavator or the brush of the artist. 

At the time when the savajje hordes of the Lorn- Ih.w tii.- 
bards swarmed through the gateways of Spoleto, the * ’ 

minds of the citisjciis were still filled with the memory 
of a certain holy hermit nanu«l Lssuic, w’ho many years 
before canu* from Syria, an<l suddenly appealing in 
Spoleto, (‘rave<l from the guardians of tlu^ great church 
permission to remain there, as long as ho might desire, 
in order to offer up his prayers. So small a rerjuest 
was readily granted; but wlum tlm holy man had 
i-emaincd standing for thme days and nights in the 
attitude of pray<*r, one of the attimdants, deeming him 
an impostor, slapp(«l liim on the cluaik, and ordered 
him out of the church. At once a foul spirit seized the 
too hasty cusUxIian, and cauH«‘.d him to full jn-ostrato 
at the feet <»f the unknown hermit, crying out, ‘ Isaac 
is existing me. forfJi.’ 'J’he holy man — whoso name the 
unclean spirit alone knew — deliveml his fissailant from 
the evil one, and at oiuio the mnvs of his spiritual 
victory spi'ead through the <nty. Men and women, 
noble and ignobl(i, flocked into the church to behold 
him, besought him to take up his abode with them, 
offered him houses and lands for the erection of a 


monastery. But Isiuic, who fcartvl peril to his poverty 
Hs the misiU’ fears peril to his wealth, refused all their 
offoi’H, saying («uitinually, ‘The monk who seeks for 
possessions in t his worhl is no monk,' and built hims(‘lf 
a humble citll in a {iesert place not far from the city. 
Here ho ahtxht many yeiaro, performing many wonderful 
works, the recital of which may he read in the Dia- 
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iK)f)K yii. logues of Gregory the Great ^ from ■which the preceding 

narrative is taken. As we are told that he continued 

almost to the veiy end of the Gothic domination, the 
tame of his sanctity must stUl have been fresh when. 
Spoletium was severed from the Empire, and when 
her clnn*ches were profaned by the tread of the ‘un- 
sjjeakablo Lombard.’ 

iidmi.u- tSuch then was the city which became the capital 
Iiwily. *' of the L<»ml)ard dominatioir in Central Italy. Its 
dukes ruled over a territory bounded by the Adri- 
atic (m the east, and l)y the Tiber valley (or the 
iiills which enclosed it) on the west. On the south, 
a line drawn across from vSubiaco by the Fuciue 
Liik(?, and along the river l^escara, may roughly repi-e- 
senl the boundary between Spoleto and Benevento. 
On the north the little river Musone was perhaps 
tli<^ lioundary which separated the Spolotine dukes 
from hostile Ancona, while the Imperial garrisons 
along tlui Flaminian Way jjrobably disputed with 
varying success the possession of all the territory 
northward of Ta<lino. Thus, stated in terms of classi- 
cal geography, the dukes of Hpoleto ruled the southern 
wedge oi’ Umbria, the greater })ait of Picenum, and 
almost the whole of the territory which upon the 
niajts is usually allotted to the Babines. 

Far. 'riio first duko of* Spoleto was Fui'uxild, who, if it 
.sn 'b- b<( tru(i that Zotto was ruling in Beneveutuin in 571, 

591 lo. probably estal)lished himself at least as early 

in his more northern caj)ital. 

of d’he chief o.xi>loit of Farwald’s nsigu was the capture 
cLimix. which occurrtwl probably about 579 or 580 '•* 

' iii. 14. 

* Tim iiuUoations of timo iu Paulus (II. L. iii. 13) aro as usual 
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while the inefficient Longinus was still the Imperial book vn. 

governor 01 Italy. A great achievement truly this 

must have been, and one which, had the Lombards 
possessed the same fei*tility of resource which was 
shown by their Vandal kinsfolk, might have turned 
Classis into a second Carthage, and given them the 
empire of the Mediterranean. As it was, it seems 
difficult to suppose that they ever seriously interrupted 
the communications oven of Kavenna, and Constanti- 
no])]e ; for Exarchs came and went, and letters seem 
to have been freely interchanged between the Emperor 
and his representatives. It was therefore probably 
only the town, not the whole even of the harbour 
<tf Clsissis, of which tluf Jjombardskept possession ; but 
even so, it must have been a galling thing foi- the 
‘Humans’ of liwinna to feel that the invaders had 
(«tablislm<l thenjKelves in that place, which with 
Ca(!sar(ia was joined by one continuous lino of houses 
to tlieir own city, that the <lomes and towers from 
which in its {)iotured semblance on the walls of 
»S, Apollinaro, the proc(iasion of Virgin martyrs set 
forth to adore the Holy Child ‘ were now in the hands 
of heretics an<l idolaters. 

( 'lassis s(umis to have, been held by the Lombards oi«s«is 

, , . , . 1 n rotakc^n)>y 

of Hpolcto for c-^ignt or nine yearn, and was linally Broctuii*. 
recoiupiered for the Empire (perha])8 in the year 588), 
by that Homaniml Teuton Droctulf, on whose tomb, 
as w<! have se(m, this military operation was recorded 
us one of the proudest of his triumphs 

vnffiK', hut let couiHusts tint (aipture of CljiHsiw with the mission of 
Urogory ns (QMX'risiarius to (Jon»t(intiiioi)lo, wiiich wo liavo soon 
1 ‘t‘jiHou io tliito iihout 57V* ' 

“ ‘ Imio olium rotinot dum Clussoiu fruiulo Fiu'oaldus, Vindicet 
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Against the older and more venerable capital by 
the Tiber, it is possible that Farwald also urged his 
savage soldiery. When we hear that before the conse- 
cration of Pope Benedict I, there was an interval of 
moi*e than ten months and three days during which 
the Papal throne remained unoccupied; we may 
reasonably coujechire that Lombard pressure, either 
from the side of Tuscany, or from that of Spoleto, was 
the csiuse of this long delay. At the next vacancy, 
when, after an interval of nearly four months, Pelagius 
II was chosen without the leave of the Emperor, 
wo are expressly told that this was done because 
Romo was being besieged by the Lombards, and they 
wore making great ravages in Italy®. And this be- 
sieger of Romo is more likely to have been Farwald 
than any other of the Lombard dxikes. 

Farwald died about the year 591®, possibly of the 
pestilence which was then ravaging Italy, He was 
succeeded by Ariulf, apparently not a relation; cer- 
tainly not a son. Possibly in this case the theoretical 
right of the king to nominate all the dukes was 
successfully claimed by the new sovereign Agilulf. 

Thanks to the letters of Pope Gregory, this duke of 

lit clasHom chwHilniH arma parat,’ (So© vol. v. p, 24<5.) A. Sansi 
(p. 14 ) jmtH tho rocjiptuvo of Olassis about 584-5: Woiso (p, 47) 
iu 588, W<) have n'lvlly only eonjoeturo for oithor date. 

* ‘Et coHsavit opiscopatus monsos x dies iii’ (sic) (Lib. Pont.). 
Tho intorval was roally ton months and twenty days. 

“ ‘ Hio onlinatur abwpjo jussiouo Principis, ©0 quod Langobardi 
obsidouiut civitatitni Romanam ot multa vastatio ab illis in Italia 
fmrot' (Libor Pontilicalis : Vita Polagii 11 ). 

* Not before 590, because ho was for a time contemporary 
with the papacy of Gregory I (Life of S. Oethous ap. Bollandist. 
13 Juno). Not long after 591, for in July 592, Ariulf is duko of 
Hpolato (Grog, Ep. ii 39). 
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Ariitlf and the Pope. 

Spoleto is to us something more than a mere name. We book vii. 
saw him, in the summer of 592, addressing that boast- 
ful letter to Gregory fdjout the promised suirender of 
Suana which caused the Pope such strange searchings 
of heart, wlietlier he should advise the Suanese citizens 
to keep or to hi-euk their ])romise. Soon after, nego- 
ciations for peace followed with Gregory himself; but 
Ariulf still kept up his somewhat swaggering tone, 
and insi.st€«l that the gratuities for his allies (or sub- 
<>rdinat(is), Auctai'it and Nordulf, sliould be handed over 
to him Ijofore he would say one word about 2)eace. 

While Ariulf appears to make war and 2)eace with 
Huhliino indtspenthuice of his nominal over-lord at 
Pavia, he, throughout co-operates loyally with his 
brother <luke Arichis of Benevento, aiul whenever 
the latter attacks Naples he he5lj)8 him to the 
titmosb of his power by a demonstration against 
Uome, or against <»ne of the outposts on the Flaminian 
Way. 

But Ariulfs camjMiign of 592, including, as it pro- 
bably <lid, a virtual siege of Rome, ended in a 2)ai'tial 
])eace oonchnUxl by (Intgory with the Lombard duke; 
and this concession on Ariulf’s jiart seems to have been 
<luo to the feelings (tf vencJ’ation aroused in his heart 
by a personal interview with tlie j>ontitr. And though 
tin* peace itst‘lf wjis <lisavow(!tl at Ravenna, and exj)osed 
the Pope to bitter reproaches at Oonstiintinople for his 
‘fatuity’ in listening to tlie promises of such an one 
as Ariulf, tlu» good imilerstanding thus established 
lx3tw(ie.n Pope tuid Duke seems never to have been 
entirely dostr(>ye<l ; and in a <langerous sickness the 
Lomhanl cjhitjf Jisked for an<l obtained the i)rayors of 
Gregory for his recovery. 
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In the final negociations, however, which at last 
resulted in the great peace of 599, the Pope com- 
plained with some bitterness of the hindrances which 
came from the side of Aiiulf. To Gregory the duke 
of Spoleto’s stipulations that there should be no act of 
violence committed against himself, and no movement 
against the army of Arichis, seemed altogether unfair 
and deceitful h and the fact that a certain Warnilfrida, 
by whose counsel Ariulf was ruled in all things, re- 
fused to swear to the peace, confinned his 8tis})icions. 
It is, of course, impossible for us to apportion the 
precise share of praise and blame due to oacli of the 
parties to these obscure negociations ; atul, Jis I before 
remarked ^ the change of Gregory’s tone with r(igard 
to Ariulf between 592 and 599 is an imjyortant featui’o 
in the case. But, on the other hand, it may fairly be 
urged on Ariulfs behalf, (i) that his previous <IoalingH 
with the Imperial couit bad tatight him caution, since- 
he had seen a treaty which Inul boon conciudtid by 
him with Ttorae torn up at Haven na, and followed by 
an aggressive movement on the part of the Extirch ; 
and (2) tliat his stipulations on behalf of Arichis 
showed his steadfast truth to the duke of Bonevento, 
and his determination not to make himself safe by the 
sacrifice of that faithful ally. 

The only other incident in the life of Ariulf that 
has beeti recorded is that curioxis story which has been 
already extracted from the pages of Paulus", and 
which seems like a baibaric version of the share taken 
Iby the Great Twin Brethren in the battle of the 
Lake llegillus. It was when he was warring against 

* ‘Omnino iniquum et dolosum ’ (Grog, Ep. k. 98). 

® Vol. V. p. 418. ’ 11 . L. iv. 16 (see vol. v. p. 365). 
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C'aineriniiin thut Aviulf saw a clianipion, unseen byBOOKVii. 
others, fight iii^^ bravely by his side, and it was soon 
after the battle* that In^ iflentified his ghostly defender umrofst. 
with St. Sabinus, whose figure he saw depicted on tlie 
walls of his basilica. Paulus as.signs no date to this 
story, which is <!onn(‘0ted with his obituary notice of 
Ariulf. Seeing how ni-ar (^amerinuin Is to Spoletiinn, 
we. slioulil feel inclined to put the cainjwiign against 
the former city early in the victorious reign of Ariulf; 
iialeed, it is ditlifailt to undei’staiKl why his predecessor 
should have j>enei rated as far north as (dassis, l<*aving 
such a stronghold as ('amerinuin in his innnediatc 
neighiwturhood nntaken. 

Ariiilf’s reign, though a nieniorable, was not a lot»g 
one. lie <!ied in bni, ahimt ten years jifter his 
accfissioit ; ami on Ins death a C(»nteHt arose hetwism 
t!i(! two sons of his pre<lecessor Farwald, wliich sliould 
succeed to tim vacant, dignity. The dispute was de- 
cided hy th<' sword we have again to note 1 h)W litthi 
voie<‘ King .\gihilf seems to have luwl iti regtilating 
the suecessioM to these great duehi4‘H — atnl TlnnaUdap, 
tlm victor in tl»e fight, WJis crowned duke on the Held 
of battle '. We know neitiier the name, nor tlus fate, 
of his unsm^cessful rival. 

TIicioMiip wore for more than half a century ijnkc 
(6oi 65 0 tlie dueal crown of Spoleto. This long iiip, 6oi~ 
reign, which during the gj'(*ater part of its course*®^' 
coincided with that of Aricliis at Beiievcnto (591-641), 
had <louhtl<*sH an important influence in rendering 
both of tiu* southern duehhts more independent t>f 
the mtrthern kingdom. At l*avia during this half 


* * Qin cunt victffrinrn {mt*) vavmudxiH ’ (ruuIuH, IL L, l\\ i6). 
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. century four kings ^ bore sway; two of whom “were able 
. and successful rulers, but the other two “ were an 
infant and a.n usurper. It cannot be doubted that, 
during this long period, that part of Lomlmrd Italy 
which lay south and east of the Flaniinian Way wou]<l 
be growing less and less disposed to respond to suiy 
effectual control on the part of the kings who dwelt 
north of the Apennines. 

Of the events of the long reign of Thendelap w(‘ are 
absolutely ignorant. It is generally 8U])poso<l to ha^'e 
been peaceful ; but this may be only because record 
fails us of the wars in which he may have been ongagfod. 
Some of the early mediaeval buildings of Spoleto an* 
traditionally attributed to his reign; but of thin also 
there appeal's to be no clear proof; though (uk 1 
have abeady said) there is some reason to think that 
popular tradition is not altogether wrong in assigiiiiig 
to Theudelap some share at least in the constnustion 
of that noble aqueduct which is the gi'eat glory ol‘ 
the city of Spoleto. 

There has been, to use a geologictd tei'in, a coinplolc 
denudation of all this part of the history of L<nubiir<l 
Italy ; and if we know little of Theu<I<»lap himscdf, wo 
know still less of his successor Aifo (65^-663), wh«( is 
to us a mere, name in the pag( 5 S of raulus Diaconush 
The story of the later dukes will he told chit'fiy in 
connection with that of the Loinbai'd kings, aguinst 
whom they were frequently found in rebellion. 

' Strictly speaking lives l>«t KodwaW’s afi<*,0HHi(»u took pIa<-o 
a very short time beforo the death of Tlieudolap. 

^ Agilulf and Eothari. * Adalwuld and Ariwjild. 

* n. L. iv. 60 ; V. lO. 
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NOTE A. 


\Vk Imvo liiniR as io the ]>iwmlino‘s of tho Lombards 
in roninil Italvi ftirnisliod io ns by tin* ohnrch writers of 
the )K‘riod, v\}n<‘}i from i-ludr dniraci(T we cannot aec*‘pt as sober 
history, and yol which snj^ply ns with too vivid a ]deturo of the 
times to ])<• alfojL>‘ether oiniite<L 

I. Chhd* ainon^ these are the inurvellons storifs told by Po]>e 
<*n‘^>'ory in his stran^<^ woiuler-book tlu^ UhthuftteH, This book 
was <‘<»m]>o-i<*d in in tin* t»arly years of his ])ontificute, before 
he had tanu‘d Ariidf, or corres|iondeil with ''I1ieud<din<la, or 
hurled tm*ek defianee at the Einj»eror Matiriee. Pfwsildy in tin* 
later y<'ars of his life, aft(‘r peace with tin* invadt‘rs had been 
brou/j^ht al out by his nn*jms, he nii^ht have sjjoken with rather 
less latterness <*<meertung tln^in. The jLir<‘Oji»’iaphieaI indications 
lurnished by the Dialo^nies^ all point, ais we ini^^^ht have t*xpeeteil, 
t(» the Ijombards of the dnehy of Spoleto as the niva;L4erH with 
wlnan (Sre^oiyV friends w<*re ehielly brou^dit in eontact. In 
one place- we Inar (and it is an almost solitary instance of 
relitfions perseeniion) of their pllttinJ^• four hun<!n‘d captives 
to <leaih be<*ans(‘ th(*y n‘fnH(*d U> worshiji a ^nad/s head, round 
which the I^ombanls theniselvcH cirele<i in rapid <lan<^o, sing*- 
in^ an unindy hymn. Of course, these barbarians must liavo 
been mere i(lola<i*rs, who did not pretend to the name oven 
of Arian ^"hri^tianitJ^ W<^ may perhaps be al!owe<l to conjecture 
that they ladcm^^ed rnlJier to that co/furm gtinflum^ Bulgarians, 
Sarmaiians, (»i*jdtlae, who came with the I^ombards into Italy ^ 
than to tin* Lomhar<!H pro[>er!y so called. 

At Spoleto itself the Arian bishoj) of the Lombards demanded 
of the bishop of the city a church which he mig^ht. dedicate 

* * V«J« rill iin-m * d. 4, iv. a 1 * pmvineiii ipinu Hiirii [V Sora | nominatur’' 
(iv, ‘4*x NarniiiM jir**viin?ia* (HI. .n)* *H* Miimmim proviiuna' (iv. 33;* 
Hittl. tii .tS. ■ rauias, H. L ii. 36. 

Vob. VI. 
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Note A. 


N^OTE A. to his error On the firm x*efiisal of the Caiholic prelate he 
announced that he should come next day and forcibly enter the 
church of St. Paul, The guardian of thal. church hastened 
to it, closed and bolted the doors, extinguished all the lights 
at eventide, hid himself in the recesses of the church, and 
awaited ihe result. In the early morning twilight the Arian 
bishop came with a multitude of men prepared to break open 
the doors of the church. Suddenly, by an unseen hand, all 
tlic bolts of the doors were loosed, the doors opened with a 
crash, the oxt-inguiBhed lamps burst into flame, and the in- 
truding bishop, seeking to pass the threshold of the cluix-eh. 
was struck with sudden blindnesH and had to be led back by 
a guide to his home. The miracle of light at the same instant 
given to the church, and taken away from i>he herei.ical bishop, 
struck all the Lombards in that region with* awe, and there was 
no further attemi)t to deprive the Catholics of their church(‘S. 

Some of (}regory*B moat charm'teristio stori<*s arc told ^ us 
concerning a ceHain ])resbytcr of the province of Nursia, named 
SanctuhiH, who had n»(!ontly died and a]>peared to him in visum 
at the hour of his departure. This Sanctuhis passing by saw 
some Lombards tioiling in vain at. an olive-pr(‘ss, from which 
no oil would run forth. Htj brotight a skin and told them lo 
fill it for him. The barbarians, already eluifc*d by their wastisl 
labour, nnswer(‘d him with angry and thn^aUming words ; but 
fhe holy man call<*d for water, which he blessed and east into 
th<‘ press, and now there gnslunl fwth such a stream of oil that fho 
labouring Tjombards filled not tludr own vessels only, but his 
I»la<l(l(‘r also. In a similar way he fe<l the workmen eniploy<*(l 
in 3*(d)uilding the church of St. Lawrence d(*stroy(jd by llu» 
Lombards, with a largo and beautiful white loaf mimculously 
hidd<»n in that which was sn])posed to be an emjdy oven* 
All those miraeles seem to have procured for him a C(*rf,uiu 
amount of favour from the barharxans, and wfien u deacon 
brought into the <?ily, whom some Londiards had taken prison<u\ 
and were about to put to death, ilu^y constmted to hand him 
over to the custody of Sanctulus, but only on condition that. 

* Mium *u1 SiK»l<it«nam tirbmn Eangtjhunlorum Ariiinus, 

V(‘ni8Hot, lottum illlc ul)i H<>I<*mtUu «ua agorot non hnborot, nh 

olvitatiH EcoloHiam jK^toro, <|uam huo orrori * (.Dial, iit u 

Dial, iii, ;\ 7 , 
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he should uuswei* for his safe keeping with his own lift*. At v. 

midiiig*ht, ^hen the Lonil>ards worn all wra]>t in slumber, the 
saint aroused the deacon and eomnuincled him to lly, say in, that 
he was in the haiuls of (ifocl and f(*iire(l not the eonse<]Uenc<*s for 
hiniseli*. N(‘xt mornin£)*, when the Lombards eaiue and found 
their bird flown, they were of course velnunent ly <mra<>^ed, ‘ You 
know/ said they, ‘ wliat was ajC^reed ujion bet we<*n us/ * I know 
it/ h(} answered. ^ Jhit you are a p^ooil man : we would not 
willing’!/ toiiure you. Choost* by whni death you will die/ 

am in (JodV hands: slay me in any manner that He shall 
permit/ Then they consulted t.on:<‘ther and d(‘cid(sl that his 
head should b(» <uit off by the stroke of a st ron^’ Lombard 
swordsman. At tin* ne\vH thati so frrc'ut a saint and one wli<»m 
they so bi^^hly rev<‘r<‘nee<l was to b<‘ put to d<*ath, the Lfunbards 
jj;titlier(‘d from far and near to witness the fanuais K 'Tlu* 
saint, asked leav(*. to pray, which was granted him ; but as he 
remained Ion/:'’ time on tlu* ground prostrat<‘ in j>ray«‘r, the 
exeeutrioner ^ave him si kiek und ssiid, ‘ Hise, km*el d<»wn, ami 
str(‘tcli out your neek/ lie (tbeyed ; he stretched mit his ncek ; 
h(‘ saw the flashing sword drawn to slay him, ami utter<*d <mly 
prayer: S^aint John-*, reecdve my soul/ 'FIm* exirutlouer swun^ 
his sword hi^di in air, but there it remained, f<»r his stilfened 
arm was unable to brini^* it. down u^^ain. Then all tin* Lombards 
crowded round the h<»ly man and bejui'p'd him to arise, lie 
arose. Tliey bc^j^-i^d him t<» releasi* th(» execut ion«‘rV arrest-ed 
arm, but he replied, will in no xsise pray flir him, unhss 
he will swear never to slay n (’hridian man with that hand/ 

The peniUmt exe<*utioner swore the <mth. ami at the saint s 
word of <»omnmml brought dosvn lus arm, and plunged t!u» ssvonl 
luK'k into its sheath. Th<' miraele slrm*k a dei’p awe into 
the h(‘Hrt.K of all the barburiaiis, who crowded round tlu‘ saint 
and sou/>ht to buy his favour by jiresents (*f horw^s ami entile 
which they lual plnnder<»<l from the country-folk j but ho n^fused 
all these an<l (udy elnimed, and this suec’cssrully, that* all tlu* 
captives whom they had taken should be restori‘(l t.o fr(‘edom. 

* M'oanilo lhiotu» qiSMl HnaHtiltiH, qai hit«/rcii« pro HanrliiitliH n*vt*n*ati,i 
itutKoi hoin.rlH haOi'hHtitt* oiuui’H qui to I'mm* io\4'Oh 

wuti <*<itiV4iaoruol mttii nimhft wmltitfftifH ml 

ciilutii atorliH/ 'IVn ,v«‘iO*M ktiT (ir<*a‘'ry w<»olU iM-rhitpH havf Mmu'wJtiU 
thin hWtu'pins nr^m^rtloo. 

Mt’jioioK prolmbly .U.ha tin* Puptht. tlip pnloin nuiof ufllo' P'aul»anh. 
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Note A. 


XoXK A. LesH fortunate, or less strong in faith, was a certain abbot 
named Snranus, who, having at the news of the approach of 
the Lombards given away all the stores laid up in the monastery 
and therefore having nothing to give when the barlmrians euinc 
round him, clamoaring for gold, was carried off by them to 
a forest among the mountains. He succeeded in eseaidng, and 
dwelt for some time in a hollow tree, but one of the Lombards 
finding him, dr(‘W his sword and slew him. When his body 
fell to th(» ground the mountain and the forest were shaken 
together as though the tnmibling earth confessed herself unable 
to b(‘ai‘ the weight, of his holiness 

A deacon in the land of the Marsi being behoadoil by 
a Lombard, the foul fiend at on(?o entered into the imirdenT, 
who loll proslrute at the feet of his victim Two monks in 
the province of Valeria being* taken by the raging Ijonibanls 
\ver(‘ hung on th<‘ bmneh(‘K of a tree and died the. same <lay. 
At. <5V(*ning tlu^ two (l(‘ail monks began to sing with clear 
and swo(d. voices, to the joy of tlieir felIow-cai>i.iv(^s who yet 
remained aliv(s to the tcuToi* and eoniuBion of the barbarians 
who had murdered t.lu*m 'K 

Such are the chief stori(‘s told by the great Pope conciuming 
1.1 h» evil do(*(lH of tluj Lcimhards of Central Italy. 

II. Another source of information of a similar kind is op<*ncd 
to us by th(^ Lile of St. C/etheus (or Pei^egrinus), hishfip of 
Aniit(‘rnmn, a <jity now destroyed, which once 8t.oo<l about forty 
miles Houth-cast of Spolet.o, at the foot of the (Jhiu vSusso 
d’ Italia. 

The Life is given in the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum (xiii June), 
on the nuthority of two MS8,, one of which is considerably 
full(*r than the otlu^r. I have no means of judging of the 
age of tlie MSS. or the authority of the narrative of which 
I will give a bri(‘f abstract, using ns much as posttibh^ the words 
of the hiogm}>her. 

‘ hi the time of Pojie (Iregory, Kinperor Phocu«^,and Farwald 

' * Cajun cori)oro In idrrnnx luwleuti*, amns omniH proUnuH wHvu <*om*UHha 
lu? HX m U)mi turn {himhu pumIUH winutitatiH {Jus Uicorut iurm <eiu« 
ir44mui»Bet/ {Dial. Iv. aa), 

* IhUl. iv. 33 . • Ilml, iv. 2 U 

* 'rhiH iM of <‘onm4 a« i^rror. Tho aftwJSHxon of Phocas was fchlrty-four yonrn 

uft< r tho tuiiry of th<t into Italy. 
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duke of Spoleto, tlie LoxnLards entered Italy and overflowed NOTE- 
the ])Oundari(‘.s of the Romans, Samnites and Spoletines. Of 
this nation, two most evil and ignoble men, sons of concubines, 
named Alais and Urn])olus, camo to the city of Amiternum, which 
they ravaged and plundered in their usual barbaric fashion. 
Unable to bear Iheir crin^lty, Cetheus bishop of the city fled 
to Ronu^ and b<‘sought the 2)rotection of Pope Uregory, who 
assorted him that in no long time the Lom])ards would repent 
and s(*(d< i.he Papal blessing. For this Cetheus prayed, and 
befon^ long his prayer was granted, the Lombards from Amiter- 
luim coming to im})lor(>i tlu^ Pope’s benediction, which he w'ould 
only grant ibeni on condition of iheir receiving back their 
bishop h All tlu^ ju'i(‘sts and other clergy poured forth from the 
gate of th<‘. cily io me(‘t him on his return and welcomed him 
in the name of th<^ Lord. 

‘ Now diss(‘nsions aros(^ between the two Lombard dukes, 
of whom Alais h<*ld the (‘asi(‘rn and Urnbolus the western gate. 
linvM sought io kill i.lm oth(*r, and there was great sadness 
among tin* ('hristians in ihut <di.y. Alais, i>loi.ting with his 
iri(‘nds iJi(‘ ruin of ih<^ <*ii.y, s(‘nt messengers to Vesilianus [the 
Koman'l <‘ount of Oria, praying him to make a midnight 
atia<*k on tin* city of Amibnmurn, and idherly destroy it. Of 
this design the* bb*ssed bishoj> Cetheus, abiding in liis cell, 
was uli,<‘rly ignoraui.. Now there were in that city a God- 
feanng eouple nanii*<l and Bona, who went at eventide 

into tin* ehureh an<l pray<<l, and then having received the 
IdshopV hlessing returned io iheir home. When bed-time came, 

Fri^lo did noi take oil' his <doth<‘s, but lay down as he was. 

On his wile asking* him ih(» reason he answered, am shaken 
wii.h an immens<^ trembling ami 1 greai<ly fear that to-night 
this city will perish.'’ ‘*(*od will forbid it,” said she: but 
he sukl, Bring me my W(»aiHma of war and place them by 
mv hea<l, and then we shall sleep secure.’' This he said, being 
warm'd by tin* Holy <ihosi, for ho knew naught of the counsels 
of Alais, 

* At. midnight a (*ry w>is h(*ard, Arise, arise, an enemy attacks 
tlH*ei1v 1” Tb<» m<mt Christian Fnnlo rose from his wife’s side, 
and donning his arms, ran through the streets crying, “ Rise, 

* WanlhiH nmvvrwoa Uw mmilt i»f Ariiiirs with Gregory 

in 594 V 
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xo'i’K A. niost holy father Cetliens, rise and pray for us! The citr 
porisheth, we shall lose all oiir goods and shall ere daybrealc 
l)e slain with the sword.*' Bishop Cethens arose, and rushed 
into the street, ealling aloud on Christ who delivered Daniel 
irom the lions and the Throe Children from the fiery furnace, 
to save the j>(*o])lo of Amiternuin from their foes. The prayer 
was heard, the invaders were struck with panic and retired 
having lost many of their nnmhcr. 

*X(‘xt <lay all the citizens came together to see by what 
means the enemy could have entered the city. They found 
la<l(h‘rH raised near the church of St. Thomas, and discovered 
that all this ha<l been done by the counsel of Alais. He wa.H 
brought hound into the midst of the peojde^ who thundered 
forth the words, “ Death to the traitor I ’* and l)egan to consider 
how host to torture him. But Cotheus besought tliem not to 
lay hands on him but to east him into jadson and call a meeting'''^ 
of all in that, city, both Kmall and gr<‘at , who should lay upon 
him a pemauee lasting many days, that his spirit might be 
suv(hI in th(^ day of tlu^ Lord J(*snH. 

'Air once uju'ese the impious Umlxdus in wrath and fury% 
and said, “ I'hou t»oo, 0 (Vthens, wast certainly privy to this 
t i*<‘acherous scluum*, for the ladd(»r set against the church of 
vSt.. Thomas was plac(‘d tluTc by thy magic arts. Thou art* 
unworthy to h(i bishop any longer." ''I’he bli'Hsed Cotheus swore 
by the <»rueifi<‘(l Son of (lod, by the undivided Trinity, and 
ly the holy (iospels, that ho was innocent of any stieli design ; 
but, UmboluH, stopping Ids ears, ordered him and Alais to bo 
led bound into the midst of the city and there beheaded in 
the sight of all the people. 

^On the road to execution Cotheus sang Psalms with such 
a loud and t-riiuniduint voice that the awe-stricken guardsman 
though h(» gladly struck off the head of Alais, refused to strike 
a Mow at. tiu* holy man. Pull of fury, Urnbolus ordered CotheuH 
to bo brought, kdbn^ him and began to taunt him with hiH 
lionds. This blshoj) (Ie(»lan*d that the <jurse of Cain the tratricxdc* 
should rest ujion him and that ho should dwell for ever wit,h 

* ThiK IK Hun^ly n UotuborilyWc 

^ ihnvmiun, Tliin waH to l>o of Itoinans ns woll m 3jombar<lH, imcl miglii 
Uiko ft ilifTonoil. vlow of tho oast» from /oh-moUt, 

' Sjnn4luim\ < For fcho death of Alais (V). 
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the Evil Ono. Tnniin,i»‘ then to his jL^nartls }h‘ said, Why. oh NOTH A. 
sons of iniquity and servants of darkness, do ye keep me t.hus in 
chains? Is it because ye n^co^nise in me u servant of the tnu^ 

God? In His jiame 1 will gladly b(‘ar not chains only, but 
death itself: but you, Ariims and infidels that ye are, shall 
have your mansions with JtkIus Ts<'ariot in the unquemduihle 
Tartarus, and ainoni^ the W'arid<*rin,i;^ s|arits shall he your portion : 
yea, and cursed for (‘ver shall ye he, been use ye- hav<* S('nrned ms 
preacliin^ and have ndused to listen to the <*orreetions of 1 ruth. 

But to thee rmholus, most unutleralde mm. iioru* shall ev<‘r 
i»dvo the kiss of peuct*. He \\1 k> blesses lhe»* shall he aeeursed, 
for the (‘urs(‘r of Satan (uirses thee.’' 

* Filled with nijL?:e, rinholus ordered him to he hound uml 
led away to the riv(*r Ft'seara aial thrown into it from the 
marble bridge. So w’jis he tlm^vn in, but ly tin* ldtssiiu 4 ’ 
of God h(‘ eain(‘ to sh(U7‘ sale and sound, Ae;ain and au’ain v\a*' 
h<* thrown in at the tyrant’s eominand by the rai^dnt** ]M-opie, 
hut always eame safely t(» the sliore. Then the ino'^t impiou-^ 
rmholus onlere<i tlnuu it} l>rin^ the lioly man into his ]»reseiiee. 
an<l to fasten un(h*r his feet, a millstone weit^hhiy’ live Imndred- 
weight, and <lrown lum in the deepest part rd' the river, 'flnui 
after anotluu* praj^er lie w'as thr(»wn into the >1i’eani, and at onee 
yielded up his bn»alh, Imt Ids hotly wa-- earrietl [down the river 
ami across the Adriafit*] to the city of Jatenia jXara in Halnmtia j, 
where a iisln*rman found it with the millstone still uilueiie»l to it 
and HurroundisI by u holy lijLcht. Nhwvs of the diseoviuy wn*' 
iu’ou^ht to the bishop an<I <*h‘ry^\‘ of Zara, who at onee pereeived 
that it W’us tin* body of u holy man, ami hurii‘tl it near the diore 
in tin* odour of sanetity. Often at nij^rlit was a liui’ht like that 
of a lamp sisui t<» hover round tin* eorpse’s head; ami a blind 
man ree<*ived sii^ht by visiting* the tomb. Bui noru* knew 

the martyrs name, the men of Zara ealh*d him only by this 
name, Berei^rinus,' 

With ail tile marks i»f the Imndiwork of the eonvimtional 
martyroloo«ist, there are some toiadies in tins imrrativf* wliieh 
imiieate a real kmwvledjLire of tin* eiremuHtanee'^ rd’ l,he time, and 
point to a marly eonteniporary ori^jfin* The Bombards are still 
‘ tmspeakahle ' : the split l^dween tJie two Bombard dnki**' and 
the intri) 4 'ue of om* of the rivals with the Imjterial o;em ral 
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Note A. 


NoTK A. nrc events of only too frequent occurrence in Lombard hisfory : 

and lastly the martyrdom as it is called, is not due to roli^^ious 
intolerance on the part of the Lombards, but to merely political 
causes. Bishop Cctheus is drowned, not because he upholds 
the creed of Nieaea, but because he is suspected of complicity 
in the l)etrayal of the city to the Greeks, and various circum- 
stances siip^^^est even to us the thouffht that the suspicion 
was not alto^^^ethcr without foundation. 
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So»r,rii:— BWKVII. 

Our <‘hi<‘r authority (or tho history of C^)hnuhanuH is the lire of 

that saint hy Jonas, a iiU)nk ol' ihJJ)io, who, thouji^h not himswJf 
p(‘rsona!ly aequainiod with {V)luTnhanuH, wrote what he had 
h(‘ar(l from tin* saint V friomlH and companions. The date of the 
(•ompf»siti<m of this hiojt^niphy is prohuhly Ixd.wetur 640 and 650. 

Jonas was (‘videntiy well traiiunl in the sidjool attached to the 
monastery, and kn<*w the* elnsHi<*al j»o(*1s <uily too well for the 
comfort of his readers, Stimet-iines his s(*nt.4*ne<tH are a mere 
<*ento of (|uotalions from tludr works. Take* lor instance the 
first : — 

* ('olumhamis ij^itur qui et. (’olumha ortus est in llihernia 
insulai <[uae e^t in extreimi ()e<*ano situ, et sjx^ctat Titanis 
oeeastnu, dum v<*rtitur orhis et lux oeeiduas ponti descendit in 
undtras : umh* denu<* pi*rac(<* eursu noetis irradiat totum redivivo 
lumine mundum/ 

Jonas is m»t [xufeetly informed im to (Jaulish alfairs: for 
inHtanee--«he makes Si^^’ihert, the hushaml ol l^runichihlis, kin^i^ 
oI‘ Austrasia an^f Ihtrf/nml//. But upon the whole he seems to ho 
an honest narrator, thou#;h intent, like all the authors of this 
kind of literattjre, on mn)L»:nifyin|^ the mimculous achievmnents 
of his hero. 

The leU<‘rH of Columhanus are ({uoted from the t(5xt ^nven 
in Moiiitmtuihi (ivnitnnhtv ffhlariru. 

We have also the life of (Sail us hy Walakiuo Sthabo (ninth 
<*entury ?), to whieli we are indehted for sonu^ ]msBa^<*H in the 
later life of the saint, who was the spirittial superior of (hillus. 
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i;()f»K vn. Ho, too, writes in a somewhat florid hat not absolutely barhavous 
style. 


Guides : — 

Les Moines dc rOecident, hy Cotml JtlontalmlerL Six 
Months in the Apennines ; or a Pilgrimage in search of Vestiges 
of the Irish Saints in Italy, hy Margaret Stohes, 


liusl 

ol* A)4ilulf. 


<‘imi 6io. 




In relating tlie history of the four great duchies, we 
have travelled far down through the seventh ceutuiy. 
We must now retrace our steps to tlie very hegiuning 
of that centiiry, and follow the fortunes of the Loin])ard 
kingdom established at Pavia, from tins year 603 on- 
wards. It will he rememl:)ered that this year witnessed 
the greatest of King Agilulf’s triuin[»]i.s. Oreniona, 
Mantua, Brexillum, all surrendered to l»is generals ; 
the whole valley of the Po became a Loniba,r<l pos- 
.se.ssion ; tlie Exarch Smai-agilus was forctd f.o conclude 
peace on terms humiliating to the Kmpirit ; the kid- 
napped daughter of Agilulf, with her husband (iott- 
schalk, was restor(‘d to her fatli(*r ; and, most for(,unat(i 
event, as it seemed, of all, the new dynasty was con- 
solidated hy the birth of Theudelinda’s son A<la,lwnld, 
who was hajitizod according to the (latholic rite by 
Hisho]) Secundus of Trient. 

Agilulf lived for twelve or thirteen years after this 
year of triumph, but, with one exception, that period 
seems to have been marked by no political events of 
groat importance for the bombard kingdom. The ex- 
ception referred to — and it was a lamentable one- was 
that ten-iblo invasion of the once friendly Avai-s which 
(as w{is told in the last chapter) blasted tlie reviving 
[)ros})erity of the bonier ducliy of Friuli. 

Relations with the Empire consistod chiefly of a 
series of renewals of the peace of 603. It hiul been 
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tuTangerl that that peace should endure till the ist of bookvii 
A pril, 605 In the summer of that year we must sup- ’ - 
])ose the war to have lieeii in some measure renewed, Kmpir!"' 
and the Lombards to have been successful, for two 
cities on the east, of Liik<i Bolsena, Orvieto and Bag- 
norea“, were lost by the Empire. In November of this 
year (605) Hmaragdus was fain to conelude a year’s 
peace with Agiluif at a cost of 12,000 solidiv In 606 
the peace, was naiowed for throe years more. It was, 
j»eihaiis, in 609, at the end <tf this interval that Agilulf 
s(Mit a great ollicer of tlu* household' to the Enifswor 
Phocas. He returned, aeeompanied l»y thes Imperial 
ambassadors, wlio brouglit gifts from their master, and 
r<!ii<fwed the yearly peace’’. And so tlie, diplomtiiio 
game went tm, somewhat in the sanui fashion as be- 
tween Spain and tie* United Provinces in the early 
part of tlm sev«‘nteenth century. 'I’ln* Homan ICmperor 
could not recttgnise the Lombards as lawful jH)ss(>SK«ti‘s 
of any pari (*f the soil of Italy, but la* was willing to 
jM»stpon<! from year to year llm ciilbrt to expel them; 
a,nd tla^ Lombard king, H<»m<dim<‘S by the ifidue(*ment 
of a, large paynatiit of nauiey, was made willijig to 
allow tile operation to he so postponed, Empf*r<u‘ 
su(!0eed<‘d Kmperiir at UonstantiiKiple— the. ri'volution 
which placed Ih'raelius on tlie Imperial throne, broke 

' rmiluH, 11. I(. iv. aH. Urlis Vi-liis, lJulneiiH 

^ 4:7200, 

* ‘Mimti rex HliiliUciiuium neittriam witmi nil Poeateiii iiiiiierji- 
titmnr (PxuluK, n. L iv. . Htni»lifwmm is Kenenilly taken ns 
a preiMir muiie, l»ul is if. not more |>r(»lMii)iy the dvwa'ipfion of an 
olllot, liko tlint of (.loiin’H iSlulnili, (tratnl (k»r».siuliie V 

^ ‘|t’^ttttilirmiiiiH| redieiiH cum loKatis iniiterutorm, fneta i'u<!e 
niiimnli, Awilalf'* nw idem lenidi imiieriidiu mimera oiiinlere’ 

(I’uuIuH, II. L, iv. 
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i:(K)K VII. out in the autumn of 6io — and Exarch succeeded 

CJjEr 3 

. — 1._ Exarch at Eavenna, but the long-delayed war nevei- 
came during that generation. 

Roifttions With his poweiful neighbours on the west, the rela- 

Knuiks. tions of Agilulf were also in tlie main peaceful. When, 
in July, 604, the infant Adalwald was solemnly raised 
upon the shield in the Eoinan hijipodrorae at Milan, 
and declared king over the Lombards, the amba,s.sador.s 
of the Austrasian king, Theudebert II, were standing 
by, and in their master’s name they swore to a pei-- 
petual peace between the Lombards and the Fi‘anks, 
to be sealed by the marriage of the royal l>ahe with 
their master’s daughter 

LfiiKuo A few years later we hear of Agilulf as ioinitig 

tlKuinHt 1 1 ,l- • n 1 • ' 

TiHwWic a f|uadruplo alliance against 11 loodoric II of Jhirgundy. 

Kuniiy. This youiig king, stuisual and prolligaLe like all the 
Merovingian brood, had re[)udiated with insult the 
daughtei’ of tins Visigothic king, Witterich. Homo said 
that the tlivorco was suggested by Theodoric’s gi-and- 
mother Brunichildis, who in her eager clutch of regal 
])ower would rather that her descendant wallowed in 
sinful lusts than that she herself should he confronted 
in the jialace by the iidluence of a lawful (pieen. iiut 
however this may bo — and Brunichildis, struggling 
against the increasing power of the great nohh^s of 
the Court, was bitterly assailed by the calumnies of* 
her foes — the oilence stHurted likely not to go nn- 
jnmished. A powerful combination was formed. I'he 

’ ‘Igitur siwiuouti niiHtato iinuiHO Julio levatus ost AdiiloftlJus 
rox Hupor Liuif'obardo.s npud Mcnliolamun iu Circo, in pnuisontiil 
patris Hui A^ilulfi roj^is, ndstantibiU) logatis Tondiporti rogis 
l''ranconiin ot dosiioriHata cwt oidotn rogio puoro iilia rogis T(uidi- 
poiti ot firmata ost i«ix iKvqHitua cum Francis’ (Paulus, II, L- 
iv. 30). 
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insulted Witterich obtained the alliance of the culnrit’s lw»k vn 
brother, Tbeudebert of Austitisia, of his cousin Ohio 

607. 

tochur of Neustria, and even, strange to say, of Agilulf 
of Italy, who pi'rhaps considered himself bound to 
follow his ally ThemlelKirt wheresoever he might ]ea<l 
him. However, this formidable combination led to no 
results, and the meagre annals of the time do not even 
inlirt-in us whethe.r liurgundy was ever invaded by the 
confederatif kings, Hvidcmfly Tbeoiloric II, the re- 
sources of whos<s kingdom were directed by the wary 
old politician iJrunicliildis, was the most ])owerful of 
all the Frankish monarebs. The long-smouldering feu<l 
between him and bis brotlair brok<^ (ait in 612 into 
open hostilities. Tlieodoric was twice victorious, took 
bis brother prisoner, and put him, tog(*tber with bis 
infant son, to death. What iK'iaunc of the little jirincess, 
the aflianced bride of Adalwald, we am not infornuMl. 
Tlieodoric then turned against the only remaining 
Frankish king, Ohlotochar of Ntmstrla, whose neu- 
trality in the previous struggle he had jiurchased by 
a promised cession of territory. It seemed as if the 
long rivalry betwinm the oilspring of Fredegundis and 
that of Hrunichildis was about to end in the triumph 
of the latU'r, and as if the grandson of Higibert was to 
reunite undiu' his sceptre all the wide dominions of 
(Jlovis and (Hilotochur 1 . But just at this critical 
moment Theodorio II died, leaving four infant, but 
bastard, children behind him. In the name of her 
great-grandson Sigihert, eldest of the four, Brunichildis 
aspiretl to rule ov(U’ Burgundy and Austrasia, and 
hoped to compter Ntnistria. But the deadly enmity 
of the Austnusian nobles to the eld ({ueen prevented 
this consummation. Two great nobles, Arnulf, hi.shop 
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. of Metz, and Pippin went over to the party of Chlo- 
tochar, and by their defection determined the result 
of the caiiipaign. The battle, which was to have been 
fought at Clialons-snr-Aisne, was only a sham fight, 
the armies of Aiistrasia and Burgundy turning their 
backs without striking a blow. Brunichildis and her* 
great-grandchildren were ca}»tured. Two of the latter- 
were 2)ut to death ; <.)ne escaped, but vanished from 
the eyes of men ; the life of the fourth was si>arecl 
because he was the godson of the coiupiei-or, Bruni- 
childis hei’self, after being - so it is said — tormented 
for three days, and tlum paraded through the Frankish 
camj) on a camel, Wiis tiiwl l)y her hair, her hands and 
her feet to a vicious horse, and so dniggod and tmm- 
pled to dt?ath. The long strife between the two houstis 
wfis at tin end, and while FrcHh'gundis, un(|uestionably 
tlie most wick<«l of the two ([U(^(ms, had died quietly 
in li<!r bed sixh^e-n ytytrs btd'ore, the al)lt5, unscinumlous, 
and beautiful Brunichildis liv(«l on into old age only 
to meet this shameful and t<(iTiblo end. 

With the uiifortunate Frankish (jueen and her de- 
scendants is closely conntvtod the name of ono who 
exercised a mighty iulliume** on the S])intual history 
of Tlunidtilinda, and, through her, on the religious his- 
tory of Italy- - the Irisii saint tlolumhanus. 

(lohnnhamiH or (Jolurnha (the second) was horn in 
West Leinster prohahly in 543 the same year which 

’ Coiujnonly hut orroimously fultxl J’ippin of liandoii. 

* Wo <lonvi» this dale from a poom addrosHod to his friorul 
FidoliuH, in wliich CiolumlMiuuH says that h« has now com])lot.o<l 
his oightoitnth olympiad (i.o. Ins s<,>v<>uly Ho<!on<l yoar) : ‘Nunc ad 
olymf>ia<liH t(‘r sttnos voninuis nimos.’ As Coltunbamw died hi 
61,15, wo cannot put tho datxi of his birth Intor than {54,-3 : lait Jis 
tho poom iHtod not have boon written in tiio year of his death 
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saw the death of the greatest of monks, Bt. Benedict, book va. 
He was well horn, and was educated in those arts and 
sciences a knowledge of wliich still lingered in Ireland 
while Gaul and Italy M-ere almost submerged under 
the flood of barbarian invasion. When the fair and 
noble youth wasgi-owing uj) into his comely manhood', 
visions of lieauti fid women begin to haunt his imagina- 
tion. Marriage was hojioless, for he bad been in some 
sort vowed by his inothm- ti» the service, of the Church. 
Itenewod earnestness in his studies, devotion to gram- 
mar, rhetoric, geometry, the reatling of the Scriptures, 
failed to banish the alluring dream. At length, by 
the advice of a pious nun, though against the earnest 
entreaties of his mother, he resolved to leave Ids 
])aterna.l home in l..<*inHter; and, after sjiending some 
time in the school (which was probably also a monas- 
tery) ta, light by Bt. Binell on an island in Lough Krne, 
he entered the gn^at monastery which had then lieen 
recently foumieii by Bt.tlomgall at. Heiichor or Bangor 
in the county of Down. Here, too, he was douiitless 
still engaged in intellectual labour, for this was one of 
the most learned monasteries of the time. Ovid and 
Virgil were studied within its walls; music was held 
in high limiour; some, probably, t»f those lieautiful 
Irish MBS. which are. among the most |»recious pos- 
sessions of our great, libraries were illinninateil by the 
monks of Bangor. 

Golinnhanus, however, though no foe to liberal cul- 

(tlioiiKli he Hiieaks of himself ns ‘iiiorhis (>p])roHSUH ucoi’vis’;, it is 
iHissihlo that his Itirlh shoiihl he jait soinowlial. lliaii 

tliut <iato, 

' ‘Cum »Mnu oloKHnlin formae pi’aoscrtim corisins <-amloi* ct. 
imls'i'las nohilis omnilais gi'almii rcihicri't ’ (Jonas, cap. ii,). 
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ture, was possessed by tbe missionary spirit, and, after 
spending many years at Bangor, he set forth with 
twelve companions, bent on preaching the Cjrosj)el, but 
not knowing whither they shonld go h I'hey i-eached 
the shores of Britain, where tlie Saxons and Engles 
were th<‘M dwelling in heathen darkness ; hut it was not 
reserved for them to anticipate the glory of A\igustin<i 
and Aidan. Allor a short stay in the island they 
again set sail with anxiotis hearts, and huulod in CJanl. 
After they had pnrsued their missionary eaiver in this 
country for soniti time, the fame of St, (iohnnhunus 
reached tl»^ ears of Sigihert, king of Anstrasia'*, th(( 
husband of Bninichildis. He s<fnt for the Irish saint, 
he.gg(‘d him to remain in his kingdom, and at length 
(•vercanui his rehuitunce t.o do so hy the gift of a ruined 
villagit namttd AnugratLs*, in a wild and rocky region 
ol' tli<‘ Vosgt's. 

Ihtre t .’ohunhatms eKtahlished his monastery, and 
her(5 he dwelt, in ixsice tluring liio stormy years that 
followed the (hiaih of Sigihert. There wiw nothing in 
his possessions t<t tempt the cupidity of the tierce 
(hikes and siinoniucal hishopH of the Frankish king- 

‘ .Toniis Hays, * VlenHiiimm er^o aetatis aiuimii hut this 

net af?i'e<* willi his previeim Htalt.ineiif, ‘ i’eraulis itafjuu 
anuortmi nniltenun in luenuHUtrio cirunlis.’ Moiituleinhcrl Hays, 

■ Coitunlwn, altax tmito ana, wjrt <le ikuKei',’ an<l if tiutn* 

he any autherity ihr reading! ‘ trkeHimum ’ iiiHleail of ‘ viceHimuni,’ 
this wottid give a nuu'li luttre Hatiafactory clironology. 

’ tionaa, aa already alaied, erroneoiialy niakea Higiia'rt king of 
Aualraam uml Jluri/umli/, hut tliia <<rror not whsu to mo to 
ho a Huiliciont roaaou for oX|>unging Kigilan'l'a luuno from tiio 
narmtivu ultogotiior. Aa iiiut king wna kiIio<i in [•iITu wo cuimot 
ntfor Coluinl>anuH' arrival in <iaid to a lator date. 

" Baid to 1)0 now r«iiiwiaonled liy tlm Immiot of Fauoognoy in 
tlu) dtti)aiijnt*nt of IlautiaHadiu*. 
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cloms. The diet of Oolumbanus and his monks -was book vir. 

for some time the hark of trees, wild herhs, and little H - 

ci'ab apples hut, as we afterwards hear of the monks 
ploughing and reajiing, we may infer that, at any rate 
from their second season onwards, they were iKjt desti- 
tute of l)read. For the saint himself, even the austeri- 
ties of the coenohitic life were not sufficient. Leaving 
his monastery to gov<u'n itself for a time, he retired 
to a ciive in tlus rocks, which was ulre,udy the abode of 
a l)ear. On h<‘aring the wonl of command from the 
saint, ‘Depart. heno<s and never again travel along 
these patiis,’ tht^ wild beast meekly obey<>d. ’^I'he fame 
of the pn'aehing of the saint., and, still mor<^, tlnj fame 
of his jniraeles and e.voreismH, drt'.w so large a mimber 
of postulants to Anagratis that (lolumbanus found it 
nceossary to i'stablish another moimshu'y, larg(U‘ and 
moi’e famous, at. Lu.x(»vitim (now lujxeuil), wliich wJisBn.’t... 

, ' ' viiuii. 

situated within tluMhuninion of (hmtram of Burgundy, 
and was eight, mihts south of Anagratis. This place, 
though a ruin iik(i the (>ther, wiis the ruin ot*a larger 
and less stKjuestered settlement. It still shows the 
roiuains of a Boman aqueduct, and whim ( loluinbanus 
and his companions setthid within its walls, the hot 
springs whicli hml supplied its baths w<‘r<* still (lowing, 
an<l the marhh< limbs <»f t he once-worshipped gods of 
the luiuthen gleamed through the thiejktds which had 
been growing there probably since the days of Attila. 
Eventually, even Luxovium w<is found to Ih‘, insufficuuit 
to hold all the monks who (locked to its holy sladter, 
and a third momistery wsis retired on tlm luughhouring A«i F«u 

. . tnuiiH* 

Bite of Ad pontanas. 

' ‘I’ouHtnun jmrviiloi'um quae eremiiH ilia forehiit, quan etium 
BuIruIjw v»!a«t apiHjlIant’ (Jonas, <'u|t. viii). 

VOI,. VI. I 
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But all this fame and popularity brought its in- 
evitable Nemesis of jealousy and dislike. Columbanus 
was revered by the common people, but with the high 
ecclesiastics of Gaul his relations were probably un- 
friendly from the first. We can see that there was 
not, and ccmld not be, sympathy between the high- 
wrought, mystical Irish saint, and the coarse and greedy 
]>relates of Merovingian Giuil. Tie was, intensely, that 
which they only pretended to b(f. To him the king- 
dom of God was the only joy, the awful judgment 
of Olirist the only terror. They were thinking t,he 
while of the sensual d<‘lights to be derived from the 
revenues of the bishoprics whioli they had obtained by 
simony. If they trcmibled, it was at the tlionght of 
the probabl<>. v<‘ngeance of the heirs of soim^ blood-feud, 
the iKixt of kin of sonjo Fnuikish warrior whom ilu-iy 
had lawlt'ssly ][mt to death, Tntellfiotually, too, tlu? 
gidfbotweon thcj Gaulish bisliops and Golumbanns ww 
almost as wide fis the nifiral divergence, il<i ndaiiusl 
to the end of his days that eonsidcvablo tine.tnn! of 
classicsil learning wliich he Iwul imhihod under Sinell 
and (Jomgall. Tie and his Irish com]ianions were 
steeped in Virgil and Horace. When they sat clown 
to write even on religious subjeects, quotatiems from 
the Aoneid flowed with only too gi'oat copiousness 
from their perns ; and the Latin ]>roHe of (‘olmnbanus 
himself, though often 8tilte,d and somewhat obscurt^, 
is almost always strictly grammatical. Gompuring him 
with one of the most learned of his Gaulish contempo- 
raries, Gregory of Tours, wliose countless grammatical 
hlundcii’S would he terrihly avenged on an Knglish 
Bchoolhoy, wo see tliat the L’ish saint moved In au 
altogether difforemt intellectual jilune from his Gaulish 
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episcopal iieiglibonrs, and we can easily Ijelieve that book vii. 
he did not conceal his contempt for their ignorance — 
and barharisin. 

Aiiotlier cause of diflt'rence between Cohimhunus r)H.n(c 
and his Frankish neighhr>ars, and one whicli could he WiXr. 
decorously put forward hy the latter as tlie reason for 
their dislike, M’as ihe divergence between him and 
them as to (he correci, time for keeping Faster. Tn 
this mai.t(U' (he Irish (!ftel<‘siast ics, with (rue Celtic 
eonsi'.rvaiism, adlK'nsl to (lat usage which had been 
universal in the West for mori^ than two centm-ies, 
while the Frankish bishops, dutifully following the 
see of Kouk', reckoned their Fjister-»lay a<!<«>rding to 
the table which was jmblished by Vietoriiis in the year 
457, an<l whi(!h brought tia* Homan usage into cori'e.- 
HjKtndenee with Ihe UHag<t of Al<».\'andria Tins <liirer- 
enc(‘, imich and earnestly insisted ujxm in the letttws 
of (tolunihiinuH, turned chiefly on two points: (1) 1'he 
Irish churchmen insisted that in no case could it be 
right to celebrate Master bid’ore the vernal e(minox, 
which determined the first month of the Jewish calen- 
dar; (2) lliey maintained that, siiu-e. the l*uss(»v(ir had 
been ordained (<» fall (»n tiie night <»f the full moon, in 
no case ctmitl it he right to celebrate Master on any 
day wla*n the moon was timre than thr«i»! weeks ohl. 

Tn other w<»rds, flmy allowed tins gn'at festival to 
range only between the i.^fh lual the aoth day of tluj 
lunar month, while (h(' Ijatln dhurch, fw the sake of 
harmony with (he Ah^vandriaii, allowed it to range 
ft'om the 15th to (he 22nd. In ilmory it vvouhl pro- 
hahly Im* a<lmit(<'(l (hut the IrishnHUi wen' m*arer to 
the primitive idea «)f a t 'hristian festival based on Iho 
Jewish i*assov‘er: hut iu pruclas’. sny tiothiug of 
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_1_1- of such infinitely small importance — by harping as they 
did continually on the words ‘the 14th day,’ they 
gave their opponents the opportunity of fastening upon 
them the name of Quarto-deciman, and thereliy bring- 
ing them under the anathema pronounced by theNiceue 
Council on an entirely different form of dissent 
utter On this subject, the celebration of Easter, which 
niJf{<’?ry. absorbed an absurdly large amount of his time! ami 
thoughts, Columbanus addressed a letter to Pope 
Gregory the Great The dedication is too charac- 
teristic not to be given in full : — 

‘To the holy lord and fiither in Clirist, i.hc most 
comely ornament of the lioman Church, the most 
august flower, so to speak, of all this langtnsliing 
Europe, the illustrious overseer*, to him who is skilled 
to eiK^uire into the theory of the Divine causality, 
I Bar-Jonah (a mean dove) send greeting in (‘hrist.’ 

It will be seen that Columbanus, here, jis in st!V<!ral 
other places, indulges in a kind of bilingual )>mi on his 
own name. The Hebrew equivalent of Columha, a dove, 
is Jonah. So here he makes Columbanus (!(|uivalent 
to Bar-Jonah, which in his modesty ho translates ‘ vilis 

' Tho Qmrfo-dBcmani condtsmned Iiy th<» Nicono OouihjII 
tlm (lay of tho Paasion on tho fourloonth of Nisan, on whati-ver 
day of tho weok it might happon to fall, Columlmniw and his 
frh'uds always commomoratod tho Passion on Friday, aind tin' 
EoHurroction on Sunday. Tho difforcnco hotwoou thorn and their 
opponents was as to tho hoginning and ond <»f tho period during 
which, in order to ensuro this result, Good Friday must ho 
allowed to swing to and fro on either sid(! of tho fonrtoentli of 
a month corresponding to tho Jewish Nisan. 

* Dated in the Monumonta Oormaniao Historiea rd./.'l-'hoo. It 
does not soom possible to fix the date more accurately. 

* ‘ Speculatori egregio.’ 
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Columba’; and elsewliere be reco^jnises that it is bis jmiuk vii. 
fate to be thrown overboai’d like bis iiuinescike Jonah, 
for the peace and safety of the CJhurcli. 

The letter itself argues with juuch })oldness and 
some skill against tb(! jiraclice of ctdebrating Easter 
at a time wljen the moon does not rise till after two 
watches of the night are past, and whmi flarkiniss is 
thus triumphing over light, ile warns the Pope not 
to set him.s<0f in opposition t<> the gi'eat .lenane- by 
condemning tin* Paschal ealeu!ations(»f Anatolius, whom 
Jerome had jiraised as a man of marvellous h^arning. 

He asks for a<ivice on two points, (i) wliether ho otiglit 
to communicatji with simoniacal and adulterous bishops, 
and (2) what is to he <lon<‘ with monks who, through 
desim of gn'uliT holiness, leave tin*. nKniiisteries in 
which tiny have <ak<Mi tint vows, and retir/( to d<’sert 
place,s, without the h'ave of their alibot. lie e.vju'esses 
his deep regj-et at not being able, to visit Romo for tin* 
sake of setntig (lr<‘gory, and asks to hav(! some <»f the 
Popcj's Commentary on K»*ki(‘l sent to him, having 
alrea<ly peruwKl w'ith e.vt r<*me. pl«*asur(! his Ixtok, sweeter 
than honey, on the Hvtjuht Pif.'itnrnll.'t. 

Jt would 1 m,» int«‘r(!sting to know what reply the 
great Uoman Poj>e unule to the gr<‘ut Irish abbot, but 
Gregory’s letter to (kdumbanus, if written, lists not 
come down tt» us, Sonat yeitrs lateir, about 6o.t or 60.}, liio r 
a synod was Indd (pnthsihly at ( )halons-snr-Hsi<>tie) sit 
which the fpiestioii of the sohismsitieal ohsorvancft ofi^’’",'!* 
Eastsu' in Ijiixovium nml the sister monsisitwies was 
tlu! chief subject of slisctissiom To the (hiulish hishops 
‘his holy fathers ami brethren in (Hirist, {^tlumhu* 
the sinner’ stthlressssl si nmisirksihle h*tter, list praised 
‘ iJe iiMKH here the Mhortor form of Iuh nttnai. 
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Tia)Kyn. them for at last assembling in council, even though it 
was in order to judge him; and this praise recalls 
Gregory’s oft-repeated censure of the Gaulish bishops 
for their neglect of synodal action. After exhorting 
them to the practice of humility, he discusses at some 
length the gi-eat Paschal question, and begs them not 
to celebrate the Resurrection before the Passion by 
allowing Easter to fall before the equinox, and not to 
overpass the sotli day of the lunar month, ‘ lest they 
should perform the sacrament of the New Testament 
without the authority of the Old,’ Then he turns to 
more personal affairs, and utters a pathetic prayer for 
peace. ‘In tlie name of Him who said, “ Depart from 
Me : I never knew you,” suffer me, while keeping your 
])eace and friendship, to be silent in these woods, and. 
to live near the bones of any seventeen departed 
bretliron. Buffer me still to live among you as T liave 
done for these past twelve years’, and to contiiuxo 
praying for you as 1 have ever done and ought to do. 
Lot Gaxil, I pray you, contain both you and me, since 
the kingdom of heaven will coixtain us if we are of 
good desert, and fulfil the hope of our one calling in 
Christ Jesus. Far be it from me to contend with you, 
and to give our enemies, the Pagans and the Jews, 
occasion to trium])h in our dissensions. For if it be 
in God’s ordering that ye should expel me from this 
desert place, whither I came from across the seas for 
the love of my Lord Jesus Christ, I can only say with 

* It will be observed that ho si>oaks of having been among tliom 
twelve years. He probably dates from the time of his coming 
into the kingdom of Buignndy, thus confirming the suggestion 
that Anagratis was in Austrasia, and that when he migrated to 
Luxovium he crossed from one kingdom to another. The letter 
was probably written about thirty years after his arrival in Gaul. 
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the jn'ophet [Jonah], “If fox* ray sake this tempest isBOOKVii. 
come upon you, take me and cast me into the sea, that 
this turnxiil may cease.”’ 

Thus not only amid the increasing cai'es of his tlu'ee Coium- 
gi’eat monastej’ies, Ixut amid increasing conflicts with and th« 
the hostile bishops of Gaul, ])assod the middle yeai*s of^!^J,ri!i.* 
the life of Columbanus. If men hated him, the brute 
creation lovtxl him. Many of the stories told of him 
reveal that mysterious sympathy with the lower ani- 
mals which ho shared with an (5V<‘n gi*eater i*(*ligious 
revivalist, St. Knincis of Assisi. ( Jne (jf his disciples 
long after told his biographer that oft«m when he had 
been walking lonely in tlm desert, his lips moving in 
jauyer, he Inwi be<Mi s(«m to call birds or wiki creatures 
to liiin, wlio never disobeyed the csill. Tlum W(»ukl 
tlie Siiint stroke or jiat tliem, and the shy, wild things 
reJoice<l like a litth( ditg in his caresses. Thus, loo, 
would he call <i(»wn the little s<|uirn*ls from the tops 
of the. f rees, jukI they would nestle close to his neck, 
or ]ilay hide un<l seek in the folds of his great white 
Hcapuliir *, 

\V(! have airea<ly hear<l how the bear at the sum- 
mons of Golumhanus (piiefly yieldetl up to him its 
dwelling in the cav<(. One <luy when he was walking 
through the fore.st, with his liible hung by a strap to 
his shoulder, he pondered the »jm'stion whether It were 
wtswt to fall into the hands i>f wild beasts or of evil 
Hum, Smkleuly, as if to solve the problem, iwtdve 
wolves ruslusl forth, and Hurromnied him on tins right 
hand ainl on tins left, lie nssnained immovable, but 

' ‘ Kt feniwulrtin guiuii vulgo homiin'S *SV/jo>/<on vexymt, wicjio 
(le nrdiiiH arlMoum eulininiliiw iwcemtaiu ’ (Joiais, onp. xvi). 'I'ln* 
cliwuii'ttl wont fur Wiuimtl In sciitmu. 
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BOOK VII. cried aloud, ‘Oh! Lord, make haste to help me,’ The 
- - -1- savage creatures came near, and gathered round him, 
smelling at his garments ; but, finding him unmoved, 
left him unhaiined, and disappeared in the foi-est. 
When he came forth from tho wood, he thought that 
he heard the voices of Suevic robbera roaming through 
the desolate region, but he saw not their forms, and 
whether the sounds were inal, or an illusion of the 
Evil One to try his constancy, he never knew 

One day, when he catne into the momistory ut 
Luxovium to take some food, he laid fishlo llie gloves 
which had shielded his hands while working in the 
field. A mischievous raven carritsd off ilu' glovits from 
the stone before the moniusteiy doom on w]ii(;h llu* 
saint had laid them. When the meal m\M ended, ami 
the monks came forth, tins gloves were nowh(>r«i to be 
found. Questions at once arose who ha<l doms thi.s 
thing. Said the saint, ‘The thief is none othetr tlian 
that bird which Noah sent forth out of the ark, and 
which wandered to and fro over tho earth, nor esv**!' 
returned. And that bird shall not rear its yoiuig 
unless it speedily bring back that which it has stohm.’ 
Suddenly the raven appeared in the midst of the 
crowd, bearing the gloves in its beak, and, hiiving hiid 
them down, stood there meekly awaiting the cluistise- 
ment which it was conscious of having deHerve<l. But 
the stiint ordered it to fiy away unharmed Once 
upon a time a bear lusted after the apjdos which 
formed the sole fruit of tho saint atid his companions. 
But when Columbaims directed his servant, Magnould, 
to divide tho apples into two jjortions, iissigning (tiuf 
to the bear, and reserving the other foi* tho use of the 
' Jonas, cap. vii. * Jonas, cap. xiv. 
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saint, tlie heast, with wonderful docility, obeyed, and, book vii. 

contenting itself with its own portion, never dared to ■— 

touch the apples which \\'ei’e I'eserved for the man of 
God. Anothei’ b(\'ir, howling round the dead body 
of a stag, obeyed his bidding, and left the hide un- 
touched, that out of it might be made shoes for 
the use of the brotlierhood ; and tlie wolves, which 
gathered at the scent of the savomy morsel, stood 
afar off with their noses in the air, not daring to 
approach the carcass on wliich lias mysterious s^iell 
had been laid. 

But the tiiiKi canxf wIk'Ii the siiint had to solve his Disimti- 
own riddh*, by pi’oof that men, and still more women, tihmkIow 
could bo har<ler and more unjjitving even than the mdiii«ii«. 
wolv<(H. TIk^ yotnig king of Burgundy, Thcodoric, 
ulrtiady, at the age of fourteen, had a bastard son 
born to him, and by the yoar 6io he had several 
cliildnm, none of tlufin the iKsue of his lawful wife. 

These little (uies theur great-grandmother, Bruni- 
chiklis, brought one <lay into the holy man’s })resence, 
when he visitei! her at tint royid villa of Brocoriacum '. 

Said Golumhanus, ‘What do you m<‘an hy bringing 
these <’Iii!dren Inu’e'G ‘They are the sons of a 
king,’ anHwei'e<l Hruniehildis, ‘ fortify them with your 
bh'Hsing.' ‘ Never,' said he, ‘shall tln^se children, the 
(ttlspring of the hrollnd, inherit the royal sceptre.’ 

In a rage, the ohl (jueen onlertd the little t>neH to 
depart. As the saint {■r<iHse<l the threshold of the 
puljKie, a thunderstorm or an earth(|uak(5 shook the 
fahrie, strikitig terror into the souls of all, but not 
t>ven so was the fier<m heart of Brunichildis tunu'd 
from her purjHwe of I'evengo. 

' * HoiirrhunwHo, iwnr Autiin,’ wiyN Moutaloiiiillwrl. 
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There wei'e negociations and conversations between 
the saint and the sovereign. Theodoric, who through- 
out seems to have been less embittered against the 
saint than his grandmother, said one day, in answer 
to a torrent of angry rebuke for his profligacy, ‘Do 
you ho]»e to win from me the crown of martyrdom? 

1 am not so mad as to perpetrate such a crime.’ But 
Iho austere, unsocial habits of the saint had made 
him many enemies. Tiiere was a long unsettled debt 
of liatred from the bishops of Gaul for the schismatical 
Easter and many other causes of offence ; and the 
courtiers with one voice declared that they would not 
toh'ralo tlm continued presence among them of one 
wild did not deem them worthy of his companionship. 
Tims, though the harsh words concerning the royal 
haKfards may have Ixam the torch which finally 
kindl<!<l the flame, it is clear that there was much 
smouhUiriiig imlignatioa against the saint in the hearts 
of nobles and churchmen before over these words 
wen's spoken, ify the common people, on the other 
liand, (J<»lumbanuH scorns to have l)een generally 
beloved. 

'I'lie resultant of all these conflicting forces was an 
onUtr from the (Jourt that Columbanus shotild leave 
his monastery of Lu.xovium, and take up his residence 
in a Sort of lihcra mukulia at Vosontio {lUisangovi). 
Einding himself huxly guarded, he went up one Sunday 
to the toj) of the mountain which overlooks the city 
of liesanvon aiwl the winding Doubs. He remained 
till noon, half expecting that his keepers would come 
to fetch him; but, as none appeared, he descended 
the mountain on the other side, and took the road to 
laixovium. By this daring defiance of the royal 
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ovciei’s lie filled up the measure of his offences, and book vii. 


Branichildis at once sent a cohort of soldiers to arrest 


the holy man and expel him from the kingdom. They 
found him in the cliurcli of the monastery, singing 
psalms with the congregation <.»f the hrethren. It 
seemed as ii‘ foi’co would have, to he u.sed in order to 


tear him from his hclovcd Liixoviuiu, hut at length, 
yielding to the eiirnest enln'aties of liis monks, and of 
the sohliers, wlio prayed for forgiveness even while 
laying hold (»rth(^ wiint’s garinmiis, he consented to go 
with them <juh‘fly. The monks idl wished to follow 
him, hut <»nly his Irish fell(»w-<!<»untrymen were allowed 
to do so, while t hose of ( laiilish hirth .and (h<^ strangers 
from Hi'ltain were oniered to r«nnain hehind. lie wu.s 


taken hy way of ilesaneon and Aiitun to N’evers, suid T«tjei».r- 
there was put on shiphojird iiiid conveyed down the Naut.",. 
Loire, t<t Nanles. Mttny minieles, e.spe<’,ially the cure 
of thos<* aillieled with e\il spirits, m.arki’d Iiis jirogi’ess. 

At Auxerre la* sjii<l to a eerttiin Itaganiund, who came 
to act as his es(!ort, ‘ llmiiemher, <»h I Hagamund, that 
this ('hlottshar, whom you now despise, will within 
three ye.ars he your lor<l .and ni.aster,’ Tin*, prophecy 
was the more remarkahle heeause the king of Nenstriii 
was at. (hat time nmeh the wi'akest. memher of the 


Frankisli partnership, tiiid <juite over-shai lowed hy 
his eonsiiiH *»!’ Austrasia and lUirguiKly, Theodoric, 
espeiiially, was then at the zenith of his power; and 
the route traversed hy ttolumhaims and his guards 
shows that som«‘lhing like l.hrt!u-(juart(*rs <jf that 
whi<’h is now Kr.aiiee must have owned hi.s dominion. 


When, in their voyag«* down the stream, they came 
oppo,site tint sliriiie of the hleased Marlin of Tours, 
(JolumhauUH earnestly hesought his kei*pers t«) let him 
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BOOK Yii. land and pay his devotions at the holy sepulchre. Tint 

— 1-1— inexorable guards refused, and Colunibanus stood upon 
the deck, raising sad eyes to heaven in mute protest 
against their cruelty. But suddenly the vessel sto])pe<l 
in her course, as though she had let down her anchor, 
and then began mysteriously to turn her head towards 
the water-gate of Tours. Awed by this jwirtcnt, ihe 
guards made no further resistance t<» his will ; and 
Columbantis, landing, spent the night in vigils at the 
tomb of St. Martin. It was a memorable scene, and 
one worthy to be celebrated by an artist’s or a poet's 
genius; for there the greatest Gaulish saint of the 
sixth century knelt by the tomb of his greatest [)r(Hle- 
eessor of the fourth century, tins iipbraider of Hruni- 
childis communed with the s]>irit of the van<|uis!u*r 
of Maximus. 

(loium- When day dawned (lohnnbanns was inviie<l by 

Tom-H. Leu] taihis, bishop of 'fours, to share his hospitality. 
For the sake of his Wi^ary bndhren h<f acoetpted lh<‘ 
invitation, though it came from a (laulish bishop, ami 
spent the day at the Kpisco[>al jialace. At the ((Veil- 
ing meal, when many guests were present, Leupurius, 
either through ignorance or want of tact, asked him 
why he was returning to his native country. * lieeause 
that dog, Theodoric, has foi’ced me away from my 
brethren,’ said the hot-temjierod saint. At the iahh* 
was a guest named (Jhrodoald, a kinsman by marriage 
of Theudehert, but loyal to Theodoric'. lie, with 
demure face, said to the man of God, ‘ Methinks it is 

‘ ‘Unua o'cimvivia, ChrwloiilduH uoniiin*, (jui ainitiim Th*m- 
doborti rogia in conjngiuni linlMibnt, regi tamou fideliH 

I'vafc,’ This diatinctiou bntwettn thn rnliitinim of Thouiiohort lunl 
Thoodorie looks as if they woro iho sons of difforout aiothors. 
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bettei* to di'ink milk than wormwood,’ tlius p^ently book vir. 
hinting that such bitter words ill became saintly lips. 
Columbanus said, ‘ I suppose you are a liege man of 
Theodoiic?’ ‘I am,’ he answered, ' and will keep my 
plighted faith so long as I live.’ ‘ Then you will 
doubtless be glad to take a me.s.sage from me to your 
master and friend. Go, tell him that within three, 
years he and all his race shall be utterly rootf^l up Ity 
the Lord of Hosts,’ ‘Oh! scTvant of God.’ .said 
Chrodoald, ‘why dost thou utter .such terrible w<»rds t’ 

‘ Beciiuso I cannot keep siliuice when the L<u-d (*od 
would have mo sp(«ak,’ Like another dereiniaii <le- 
nouncing woe on the impious dehoiukiin was (his 
Irish saint, as ho hurled his fierce preilictions among 
th(( trembling courtiers <»f TheiMloric. 

After all, the dauntless Irishman was not carrutd iHia-t 
hark to his native land. When ho arnviid at N’antes, 
the hi.shop and count of that city, in ol)e(lienc(t to the 
king’s orders, set him on board a merchant v«*sK<tl 
cjurying cargo to ‘ the Scots,’ that is to the inhabitants 
of Indandb But though the ship, impelled i»y the 
rowers and by favouring gules, was carried out H<»me 
way from the larul, gi'eat rolling waves soon foranl 
luu’ back to the shore. The ship-masUir piu-ctuvtid 
that his saintly cargo was the reason of his dis- 
appointment. He put Columbanus and his frieiKls 
jishore, and the ship proceeded on her voyage without 
<lifiiculty. 

Columbanus, who seems to have been left at lilau’ty ai u... 
to go whither he would, so long as he did not roturn 
to Burgundy, visited Chlotochar in his N<tusirian ' 

‘ ‘lieperta ergo navi quao Scotoruin couutioreia voxitnit’ 
cap. xxii). 
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capital, gently chided him for his Merovingian im- 
moralities, and advised him to remain neutral in the 
war which had now broken out between Theodoric 
and Theudebert. Under the protection of an escort 
given him by Chlotochar he reached the dominions 
of Theudebert who gave him a hearty welcome, an<l 
invited him to choose some ])]ac6 in the Austrasian 
territoiy suitable for the erection of a monastery, 
which might serve as a base of operations for the 
missionary work planned ])y him among the pagans 
on the border. Such a retrciit, after two abortive 
attempts by the lake of Zurich and at Arbon, he 
found finally at Bregenz, ]»y tlm Lake of ConstJinee, 
wliither he travelled up tlui lUiiiie, doubtless with 
much toil of oar to the rowers assigned him }>y the 
king. Tlie harbanms Alamamii who dwelt hy llie 
hanks of the Upper Rhine w<‘re still worHhij)p<n’s of 
Wodan, and filled a large han'<b hohling ton gallons, 
with the be(T which they hnaved and <lrunk in his 
hononr-. When the saint heard from the klolahirs 

' In tlw> course of this journey ho arrivotl at tlio villa of Vul- 
cincum on tint hanks of th« Marne, where ho WJW welcome*! hy 
its lord, Autharius, and his wifo Aiwa. II<* ffnv<t his hl<'HHiii«; (o 
thoir elul<lr(“n Ado and Dado, wl») nflorwaniH rtiHo high in th<^ 
service of the kings Chlotochar and Dngohort, hut rotinsl fnnn 
tluj world, and founded monasteries in tin* Jura according to tin* 
ruh* of ColumhanuH. Note here the natneH of this AnstraHian 
nohlttnuin aiul his wifo, so similar to those of two suceessivo 
Loinhanl kings, Authari and Ago (s Agilulf ). 

® ‘IlejKsrit cos sacrificium i»roi>hamnn liharo vollo, vnsfjm* 
magnum qnod vulgo vocunt *iho< 1 vinginti modia [s/cj 

ainplius noc minus oapiehat, corvisiil plenum in medio positum 
aiunt illi so Doo suo, Vadont* nomine, <iuem Morcurium ut alii 
aiimt auUunnnt esso, Htaro v<‘llo’ cap, xxvi). Notice tlut 

word ‘ntjMt,’ which explains our own rtinper. 
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what hateful work they were engaged in, he drew book vii. 
near and breathed tipon the bairel, which suddenly 
burst asunder with a loud crash, spilling all the liquor 
on the ground. 

In the ‘tem])le’ of Bregenz (a ruined Christian Coium- 
oratory once dedicated to St, Aurelia) the stranger 
found three brazen images fixed to the wall. These 
images received the id<tlatrous worahip of the people, 
who said, ‘These are our ancient gods, by whose help 
and comfort wo have been ]>res(*rved alive to this day.’ 

Ilis friend and foll(>\v(fr, Gallus, who was able to 
])reach not only in Latin, hut in the ‘ hurharic tongue,’ 
cxhori.(id the multitti<le. who had sissembled in the 
temple to turn from IIk^ho vain idols and "worship the 
Father and the Hon, Then, in the sight of all, 
(‘olumhanuH seized the images, hammered them into 
fragments, and thniw th<* pioeew into the lake. Some 
of tlm hysfanders were enraged at this insult to their 
gods, hut the more part were eonvert.ed by the preach- 
ing of Gallus. ( lolumhanuH sprinkled the temple with 
holy water, and, moving through it in procession with 
his monks chanting a psalm, dedicated it afresh to 
God and Ht. Aurelia. 

This Gallus, whose knowledge of the Huevic tongue stoniius 
proved so helpful on this ooejisi<tn, wsis the same St, shoroof 
Gall who, hy the momistery whie-h he fotxnded, has 
giv(m his name to one of the cantons of Switzerland, 

He wjis an Irishman of nohio hirth who came with 
Golumhanus to the coxmtry <»f the Franks, and accom- 
panied him in all his jtairneys hut the hist. From his 
lif(' we learn some comparatividy nnimjiortaiit particu- 
lars about the life of the saint an<l his followers in 
Switzerland which rietsl not Ik* i‘epeated hero. But 
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ijooKVit it would be wrong to omit one narrative which, has 
-1- in it a touch of poetry, and which shows how the 
gi-andeurs of the Swiss landscape blended themselves 
with those thoughts of the spirit world which were 
ever uppermost in the souls of these denizens of the 
convent, St. Gallus, who was the chief fisherman, of 
the }»arty, and who in fact provided all their food 
e.Kcept the wild fowl and the fruits of the wilderness, 
was once, in the silence of the night, casting his nets 
into the waters of Lake Constance, when he heard 
the Demon of the mountain calling from the cliffs 
with a ioxul voice to the Demon of the lake. ‘ Arise,’ 
siiid ho, ‘ for my help, and let ns cast forth these 
strangers from their haunts; for, coming from afar, 
they have o.xjKillod me from my tem])le, have ground 
my imag(jH to ])owd(a’, and drawn away all my people 
after them.’ Then the Demon of the lake answered, 

‘ All that thou complainest of I know too well. There 
is one ol‘ them wIkj ever haniSHes me here in the 
water, and lays waste my realm, I.Iis nets I can 
mwer l)roak, nor himself can I deceive, because the 
divine name which he invokes is ever on his lips ; and 
ly this continual watchfuhioss he frustrates all our 
snares.’ Hearing these wttrds, the man of God fortified 
himself with the sign of the cross, and said, ‘ In the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ I command you that 
ye <l(!part from this place, and do not presume to 
injure any one hero.’ Then he returned and told the 
ahhot what ho had hoard The brethren were assem- 
bled at once in the church, though it was the dead of 
night, and their voices filled the air with ])salniody. 
But even before they liegan the holy song, there were 
heanl dread voices of the Demons floating about from 
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summit to summit of the mountains, cries and wails book vii. 

Oil s 

as of those who departed in sadness from their home, — ^ - 
and confused slirieks as of those who were jiursued 
by the avon^^er’. 

About this time visions of missionary service among 
the vSclavonic tribes on the border of Yenetia Ijegan ofTh.iui<- 
to float before the mind of Columljanus, l>nt an angel 
apjieared to him in a <lream, and, holding forth a map 
of the w(»rM, iiiflicated to Ihm Italy as the scene of his 
hiture labours'-. Not ycd, howevt;r, he was tiild, was 
the time come for this enterprise : meanwhile he was 
to wait in j)atienc!e till the way should ojsm for his 
leaving Austrasia. It was by tin* bloody swin'd of 
fratricidal war that the way to the saint’s last harv<*Ht- 
tield wjis lai<l o[»en. It has boon told how tlat long 
grmlge betwi'en the two grandsons of Brunichildis 
burst at' hist into a flame, and hostilitii's began. 
OolunilianuH, with jirojihetic foresight of the result, 
perhaps also with statesmanlike insight into the eoin- 
parative strength of the two kingdoms, left his solit ude, 
sought the ( Jourt of Theudebert, ami e.xhoi’ted him to 

' 'I’lim imsHiiKc in life of SI. (hill rcoillH two well-known 
attcrmici'H <if our own t- Wordsworth’s 

‘Two I'oh’OH ar»' tlatrii, ono is of tho sou ; ono of tho niouatuins ’ ; 
nnd Milton’s 

‘I'ho lonoly nwnintuins o’or, 

And tho itwotmding shoro, 

A voico of wiwping hwinl and loud laniont ; 

From hmintoil spring, and dale 
KdgcKl with iK»}ilttr pnlo, 

Tho jiurting gonius is with sighing soni.’ 

* T!(o imssago in Jonas (rap. xxvi) is olisouro, hut tho dosorip- 
tioii of tho map is intorosting: ‘Angolus Douiini por visum 
uppurtiH parvoijuo umhitu volut piiginaii solont stylo orhis ilo- 
soriisjro (’iroiiltmi, luuudi compagom luouslravit.’ 

VOL, VI. K 
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BOOK Yii. decline the contest and at once enter the ranks of the 
■ — — — clergy. The king and all his courtiers raised a shout 
of indignant derision.' ‘Never was it heard that a 
Merovingian, once raised to the throne, of his own 
will became a priest.’ ‘ He who will not voluntarily 
accept the Clerical honour,’ said Columbanus, ‘ will 
soon find himself a clergyman in his own despite ’ ; 
and therewith he departed to his hermitage. The 
prophecy was soon fulfilled. The two ai’inios met on 
the field of Toul. Theudebert wiis defeated, fled, 
gathered a fresh ai'my, and was agaiii dtdeatod on the 
613. field of Tolbiac S where a tenible slauglitor wjxs made 
in the ranks of both armies. Betmyed by his friends, 
he was captured by his brother and carried into the 
pi’esence of their grandmother, who had never forgivmi 
him or his for her exile from Austrsisia. Hlie at once 
shore his long Merovingian locks, and turne<l him 
into a tonsured cleric ; and not many days after, sh<^ 
or Theodoric ordered him to be put to death. Close 
upon these events followed, as Inis boon ah'eady re- 
lated, the sudden death of Tlioixloric II, the murder 
of his children, and the reunion of the whohi Frankish 
monarchy under the sceptre of the Lately d(}spiHt*d 
and flouted Chlotochar. 

Buttle of The bloody day of Tolbiac was soon in a driuim by 
Columbanus, overtaken by sudden slumlxu' as lie was 
imnas in sitting reading in a hollow oak in his belovcul wilder- 
» viwon. ipjjQ difjoipie listened to his story of the 

‘ Zulpioh, near Cologiio. 

* I venturo Ivorci on a slight <l<*vmtion from my iiutlmrity. 
‘Ea hor& orgo quA apud Tulbkouin conimisHiim <!Kt holhim, 
gucrms putnfwtim tnmmm vir lihnun logons rosidotat.’ 
I imagine him to have hoou nawliag, not ovor, but in tho 
decayed tree. 
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battle said, ‘Oh, my father, pi-ay for Theudebert, book vii. 

that he may conquer his and our enemy, Theodoric.’ ^ 

‘Unwise and irreligious is thy advice,’ said Colum- 
banus. ‘ Not thus hath the Lord commanded us, who 
told us to pray even for our enemies.’ Afterwards, when 
the tidings came of the great encounter, the disciple 
learned that it had been fought at the very day and 
hour when the saint beheld it in his vision. 

The battle of Tolbiac broke the last thread that Coium- 
connected Columbanus with the kingdom of the Italy, 613. 
Franks, and accordingly, leaving Gaul and Germany 
behind him, he pressed forward into Italy. One only 
of his faithful band of followers did not accompany 
him. Gallus, who had sickened with fever, and who 
perhaps felt that his special gifts as a missionary to 
the Suevi would be wasted when he had crossed the 
Aljis, remained behind on the shores of Lake Con- 
stance, which he had learned to love. As St. Paul 
with Mark when he departed from him and Barnabas 
at Perga, so was Columbanus deeply grieved with 
the slackness of spiiit of his disciple, upon whom he 
laid a solemn injunction never to presume to celebrate 
mass during the lifetime of his master. 

Columbanus was received with every mark of honour 
and esteem by Agilulf and Theudelinda'. He remained 

' Was this the fii’st occiision on which Columbanus visited 
Italy? A})bot L. dolla Torre started the theory that the saint 
paid a previous visit in 595 j that he then founded the monastery 
of Boldrio, and romaiuod in Italy till 598. This theory was 
aceoiitod by Pagi and many other scholars, among the latest of 
whom is Carlo Troya (Storia d’ltidia, iv. 2. 27^. Muratori, how- 
ov(‘r, iiov<ir adopted it, and there can ho littio doubt that he was 
justified in his scoptieism. There is no hint in his biography by 
Jonas of any such early interruption to the saint’s Gaulish career, 

K 2 
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BOOK VII. 
Cir. 3. 


613. 


At Bobbin. 


apparently for some months at Milan, arguing with the 
Avian ecclesiastics who still haunted the Lombard 
Court. ‘By the cautery of the Scriptures/ as his bio- 
gi-apher quaintly says, ‘he dissected and destroyed 
the deceits of the Arian infidelity, and he more- 
over jmhlished against them a book of marvellous 
science h' But all men who knew Columbanus knew 
that he w'ould not he content to dwell long in palaces 
or cities, but that he must be sighing for the solitude 
of the wilderness and the silence of the convent. It 
was doubtless from a knowledge of this desire that a 
ccitain man named Jocundus came one day to King 
Agilulf, and began to expatiate on the advantages for 
a monastic life afforded by the little village of Bobitmi 
(Bohhio), about twenty-five miles from Placentia. This 
jdaoe, situated on the hanks of the little river Trebia 
(which witnessed the first of ilannihars great victories 
over the Homans), lies away from the great high-roads 
of the Iwomhard plain, its cities and its broad river, and 
nestles in a fertile valley shut in by the i)eak8 of the 

niwl in fiu-t Iho only «vid<-«co for tho theory is certain documents 
by Troya (iv. i, ecxlvi. and eexlix.) nndor tho dato 601. Those 
douuntonts profess to be (i) a giunt from Agilulf to Columbanus 
of tho haailica of Bohhio and tho htrritory for four iniltw round it, 
and (2) a lottor from Columbanus to Gregory I, by which tiro 
former places bis nowly foundcxl monastery under tho prot<Kstion 
(.f tho l^opo. Tho dates of those documents, howoyor, aro con- 
foHWidly (piito wrong, as they fpioto years of tho Indiction which 
d<» not corrospoud with tho rognal years also quoted by them ; and 
it is now gonorally adinittod that (as argued by W^aitz in tlio 
Getting. Goluhrto Auzoigon, i« 5 < 5 ) those early Bohhio documents 
aro forgorios. With this admission tho whole theory of an tuud i<ir 
visit of Columbanus to Italy falls to tho gi’ound, and it is noislloss 
to spend any more time on its refutation. ^ ^ 

' ‘Contra quos etiam libolluin florentis sciontiao edidil’ (Jonas, 

cap. xxix). 
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central Anennine chain. It has its own little stream, book vii. 

the Bohbio, confluent with the Trehia and abounding ^ 

in lish. Everything marked it out as being, according 
to the description of Jocundus, a place well suited for 
the cultivation of monastic excellence ; and thither 
Columbanus joyfully retired. He found there a half- 
ruined basilica of St. Peter, which he at once began 
tc> restore with the help oi‘ his followers. The tall firs 
of the Ajtennines were felled, and their trunks were 
transported over rough and devious ways down into 
the flu’iile valley. The alacrity of the aged saint, who 
jK'rsonally lutlped in the pious toil, became in the next 
geiH'rutiou the subject of a miracle. ‘ There was a 
beam wltieli, if }>laced on level ground, thii-ty or forty 
nuiii would have drawn with difliculty. The man of 
God, coming iij) to it, j)lace<l the immense weight on 
the shoulders of luniself and two or three of his 
friends; ami whore before, on account of the roughness 
<»f th(' rou<l, they hiul, though unencumbered, walked 
with <lilHcuUy, they now, laden with the beam’s weight, 
moved rapi<lly forward. The parts seemed reversed, 
ami they who were bearing the burden walked with 
triumphant ease, JW if they were being borne along 
by others.’ 

Smrh wei'o the beginnings of the great monastic Spociiii 
h(tUHO of IJobbio. It has for us a special interest (and tanco of 

A I* 1 Bobl)io. 

this tH our justification for Bpenaing so long a tunc 
ov<‘r the life of its founder), for there can be little 
doubt that the inonaHtery of liobbio, even more than 
the b<tlinesH and jiopularity of Queen Theudelinda, was 
the means (»f accomplishing that conversiou of the 
l.omhurds to the Catholic form of Christianity, which 
at last, though not in the fimt or second geneiution, 
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liooK Vii. enfled the religious duality of Italy. True to his early 
litei'ary and philosophical instincts, Columbanus seems, 
with all his austerities, ever to have preserved the 
character of an edxicated Churchman. Learned as the 
Order of Benedict became in after years, we shall pro- 
liahly not err in sujxposing that at this time it was 
KurpiiKsed in learning hy the Oixler of Columbanxis. 
The library of Bohhio was for many centuries one of 
the richest, pnthahly the richest, in Italy, and many 
of the, most ])recious treasures now deposited in the. 
Ambrosian lihmry at Milan have boon taken thither 
from the moftastery of Colunxhanus h 
Aiimi It is noteworthy that among these treasures are to 
Iki found some considttrahlo fragments of the Gothic 
Bible of UHiliis, and of his Commentary on the Gosjiel 
of .lohii". Apparently Columhamis, in his controversies 

' Th« moiiogmiih hy fl. Ii. KriifH,' I)<i FontihiiHlTlfilno AriuiiiHini 
itx Fnignicut in B(»l)i(*iiKilniH«*r»itiH’ ( Bonn, 1 86o),hriuf,'H out vory well 
{hin sitociul <!oiuU‘xioii of (ho moniiHhsry of Bohhio with ih(» lilom- 
tur<‘ of the Ariim coiilrovorBy. Ho concludoH : ‘ Thus tho coiivunt 
of Bolihio hociuuo a ciiudol for tho (]<ifonco of tho Cutholio faith, 
and for tho' attiuik on (hmuan Arinnisin, which tho Loiuhards 
aloiio of all tho (Jormanic nations woro at that tinio profossinj; 
and stnmgly upholding. Accordingly in this ono ahodo, as in 
an nJW'ual, almost all th(t writings relating to (haiuan Arinnisin 
have hoon prosorvod for ns. I mention hero in passing tho Paris 
Codes, which contains tho memoir of Aux<intius on tho Ariau 
toaciiiug of XJlfilas, tho origin of which 0 . Waite says to ho un- 
certain, hut which I think must ho traced back to this saino 
convent of Bohhio, whoso most ample troasunts h!iV(s boon dis- 
{lorsixl in all <Ur(‘ctionH. Nor is it to ho wondorod at that aftt‘r 
Arianism was vampusIuHl tho monks of Bohhio should have 
Is'gun to turn those codicus to anothor account, writing Latin 
treatises ovor thoso which wem in tho (lothic or Lombard tongut), 
tho knowlodgo of which they had oomplotoly lost.' 

‘Skoiroins Aivaggoljons iliairh Johannen’ (oditod hy Mass- 
mann, Munich, 1K34}. 
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with the Ai-iaus at Milan, did not neglect the whole- 
some practice of studying his op^aonents’ arguments in 
their own hooks, and to this wise liberality of thought 
may ha\'e been due some portion of his success. Nor 
was the secular, Pagan side of literature unrejiresented 
in the library of Bobbie. The great ])alimp.sest now 
in the Vatican, in which (Cardinal IMai discovered, 
under St. Augustine’s f/onmi(Mitary on the P.salnis 
( 119-140), ( !icii‘ro’s lost treati.se, De lle[)ublicri, boars 
yet this inscription <»n one of its pages, ‘ Lilier Sancti 
( J(»luinbani de Bobio 

A <iuiiint e.xeinpHiicsdion of the .saint’s unextin- 
guished love for classical literature is furnislKnl l»y the 
verses which, at the ag(i of sevtmty-iwo, and probably 
within a few nmnlhs of his death, he addntssed to 
a certain friend of his named Fislolims. They are 
writtf'ii in a metre which he calls Sapphic, but which 
a m(*dern scholar would rather call Adonic, }>eing 
iuitirely composeil of tho.se short linens (dactyl and 
trochee) with which th<5 Sapphic vense lonninatc*.s : — 


BOOK vii. 
Cir. 8. 


litfnitiirtt. 


Till* 

Saint's 

Sapi*hp's. 


*Tak<v I ln*H<*<*(*h you, 

Now from my imxuls ihiH 

'rnimiM*ry 

Two-foot Oil Vitrrtort ; 

Ami for your own puH 
Fn*iiUouily uk 


‘ Si‘o (fanlinnl Mar» |>rofiMH» io Oicoro cl<^ KiijMiblica, 182,^ 
(p* xxiiii. IIo Htiyn that ilnmu words, written appurtintly in ih<» 
ii^uth fiUitmy, am to ho found in nwly nil th<i <?o<Uci‘H which 
holonKi'il to li)rt‘ury of Bobbio, Thoy do not iht‘rofor<‘ 
m'POMHjirity itnply any porHoiml connoxion with ColumlMinuH. Mai 
atlrihntiiH th<' originnl MB. of Cicoro to n (Into nai laior than llm 
nixih cnidtiry, poHHildy im oarly an tho mwond or ihird. ''J'ho 
imptmoil t<*xt of AugUHiino hii thinkn to not lali^r than ilu^ 
tenth century. 
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Oh. 3. 


Verses of yom’s by 
Way of repayment. 

For as the sun-baked 
Fields when the winds change 
.Toy in the soft shower, 

So has your }>ago oft 
Gladdened my spirit/ 

Coluinbaniis then proceeds through about eighty 
lines to warn his friend against avarice. The examples 
of the curse of riches are all drawn from classic<al 
mythology. The Golden Fleece, the Golden Apple, 
tlie Golden Shower, Pygmalion, Polydorus, Aniphia- 
raus, Achilles, are all pressed into the poet’s stuwicc* ; 
and as the easy and, on the wholes, cnulitahle lines 
llowon, tlic idea is sugg(^sted to the Header’s mind that 
prohahly Fedolius was no mor<5 inclined to avarice 
than his adviser, l)ut that the commonj>IaceH alxuit 
avarice expressed themselves so easily in tlu*. Adonic 
metre that the siiint had not the heart to deny himself 
th(^ pleasant exercise. He ends at last thus ; — 

*Bo it enough, 

TliuB to have spun my 
Garrulotis vorsos. 

For when you rwul thorn, 

Haply tho motro 

May to you s<»om strange. 

Yot ^tis tho samo whi<th 
Sho, tho wnownod Jmrd 
Hrtppho, tho Or<‘t^k, on<H> 
lJso<l for hor vorsos. 

You, too (tho fancy 
llaply may Sid/cj you 
Thus to compoH<» vorw^). 

Note my insintetiouH : 

Always a dacjtyl 
Biatuls in tlu^ first place ; 

Aftor it comics next 
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strictly a troclioo, BOOK VII. 

But 5 ^uu may always 
Eu<l with u spondee. 

Kow my Iove<l one, 

BroiluT Feilolis, 

WJio wh«*n y<m chooso arc 
»Sw4‘t*ti*r than nectar, 

Ijeav<j ih<‘ more pompous 
S(»ii^;.s of the sa^e«, 

And with a meek mind 
Hear with my triflinji:. " 

So may the World-Kin;^, 

(iirist, the alone S<m 
or the KtiTiial, 

(Vowii y<Hi with Lire\s joys, 
lie in his Sin*H nann* 

Hei/i^meih o’er all things 
Now and for <'Ver. 

Sueli m tlu’ verw* I have fniiaed, though tf>rturecJ hy <uaiel 
diseaw'H, 

Born <*f this fH*hlo frame, horn tiK> of iho wulm^sw of old age. 

Fur while tlm years of my lifo havo hurrUrtl mo downward 
and onward, 

Lo I I hnv<t pnswal e on now the oighloenth Olympian mihe 
stone. 

All things an» passing aw^ay : Timo llius and the traitor roturns 
not. 

Livcf : farowidh In joy or in griof nauemhur that Ago comes.* 

TIioso (lallyingf! with Iho chwsic Muho surpriH© m, R<M<iira<'s 
iK.t un])I(?aH{uitly. iu the Ilfo of ho gtmfc a saint, w!ionr,r‘'‘* 
was the foander of a rule more austere than that of 
>St. JierKKlict. Still gi'oator hocoines our surprise when 
we hiani that, accoixiing to a tiadition which, though 
late, seeins to ho iM»t wliolly unworthy of belief, (ivcui 
inojiastic auHterity was not Huflicient for iho saint in 
<li(ws yetu’s of his failing strength, and that ho must 
iKsofla resuino the life of a hermit. To this day a cave 
is pointed out in a nanintain gorge a few miles from 
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BOOK VII. 
Ch. 3. 


Inter- 
courso 
with tho 
Lombard 
king and 
queen. 


Thro<» 

Chaj^tors 

CJontro- 

versy. 


Iiottor 
of Colum- 
t>anuH to 
PopcBoni 
fuco IV. 


Bobbio, to which Columbanus is said to have retired 
for the last few months, perhaps years, of his life, only- 
returning to the monastery on Sundays and saints’ 
days to spend those seasons of gladness with his 
brethren b 

We hear more of Columbanus in the monastery and 
in the cave than in the palace, but there can be no 
doubt that his interviews with Agilulf and Theudolinda 
were fre({uent and important. He helped the Bavarian 
queen with all the energy of his Celtic nature in -fight- 
ing agahist Arianism, but he also (unfortunately for 
his reputation witli tho ultra-orthodox) threw himself 
with some vehemence into her party in the dismal 
controversy of tho Three Chapters. For Theude/linda, 
it is evident, notwithstanding the ])iouH exhortations 
of popes and archbishops, still remaimwl unconvinced 
of tho damnation of tho three Hyrian ecchisiastics ; 
and now, linding that the now light which had risen 
upon Itjily was in tho same (piarter of the theological 
heaven with herself, she determined to nst) his influ- 
ence on behalf of the caxiso which she held dear. At 
her request and Agilulf’s, Columbamis afldressod a 
long letter to Pope Boniftiee IV'**, the third successor 
of Gregory the Great in St, Peter’s chair. 

The address of his letter is peculiar, Columbanus 
often alludes to tho garrulity which luis hexin for cen- 
txn-ies the characteristic of his race, and as we seem to 


‘ Jonas says nolliinf< aliout this ca-vtvrolntat, which is particularly 
dtiscribed in tlus Miracula (tenth century). See the <leHcrii»tieu 
of tho cave in Miss Stukos’ charming Ixiok, Bix Months in tho 
Ai>enninos, p. 143. 

* Successors of Gregory I :—Sahinianus, 604-606; Bonifuee 111 , 
607; Boniface IV, 608-615, Tho lett«tr is No, 5 in the <‘ol* 
lection of St. Columbanus’ letters in tho M, 0 . H, (p. 170)* 
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Letter to the Pope. 
hear the words of tins fulsome dedication, uttei*ed in book vir. 

On 3 

the rich, soft Irisli brogue, an epithet unknown to the 

dignity of hist(»rv seems the rmly one which will de- 
scribe the saintly communication : — 

‘To the most l>ouutiful Head of all the Churclies of 
Euruj)e, to the sweetest Pope, to the lofty Chief, to 
the )Shoj>herd of Shepherds, to the most reverend 
Sentinel, the humblest to the highest, the least to the 
gi'i'alest, the rustic to the citizen, the mean speaker to 
th<‘ very el(Kjuent, the last to the first, the foreigner 
to the native, the b<^ggar to the very ])owerful : Oh, 
the iKsw and strange marvel! a rare bir<l, even a l)o%'e, 
dares t<» write to his father lionifacius.’ 

IIow(!ver, wIksii Columbanus luis fairly commenced 
th(j lettfU’ thus stj"tUig<ily priduded, no one can .'iccuse 
him of indulging in ‘ blarney,’ Ho 8]>eakB to tho j^)pe 
with noble in<Ie[)(indonce, recognising fully tho im- 
portance of Ins position as rejn’csentative of St. J’eter 
and St. i’aul, but t.(illing him plainly that he, the Pope, 
lias incurred suspicion of heresy, and exhorting him 
not. to siumlHir, as his predecessor Vigil ius did, wdio by 
his lack of vigilance has brotight all this confusion 
upon the Church b 

It is not very clear what Colund>anus desired tho 
Pope to do, for tin* letter, which is inordinately long 
and shows traces of the ganmlity of age as well as of 
tin; el<«iu(mce of tho Irishman, is singularly destitute 
of practicid suggestions, and evinces no grasp at all of 
ihe theol()gicul prohlcm. It appears, however, that he 
ivcommends the Poiie to summon a council, and that 

' ‘Vigila itaque, qiuu#Bo papa, vigila «t itifrum dico: vigila. 
quia folia non Jttiuo vigilavit Vigiliiw, qitoin oapiit. swimlnli iwli 
<iainant <iiii v«bi« culpam injiciimt.' 
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OK VII. he does not recognise ‘a certain so-called fifth council 

3 • 

-1-^ — in which Vigilius was said to have received those 
ancient heretics, Eutyches, Nestorius, and Dioscorus h’ 
What we ai-e concerned with, however, is the informa- 
tion afforded us by this letter as to the sentiments of 
the Lombard king and queen ; and this is so impoifant 
that it will be well to extract the sentences containing 
it in full. ‘ If I am accused of presumption, and asked 
as Moses was, “Who made thee a judge and a niler 
over us ? ” I answer that it is not presumption to sjieak 
when the edification of the Church requires it ; and if 
the person of the speaker 1)0 cavilled at, consider not 
who I, the speaker, am, but what it is that I say. For- 
why should the Christian for(iign<}r hold his peace 
when his An<m vcif/hhou}' has long said in a lond 
voice that which he wishes to say, “ For hotter ax*e 
the wounds of a friend than the deceitful kisses of an 
enemy”? . . . T, who have come from the end of tho 
world, am struck with terror at what I l^ehold, and 
turn in my perplexity to thee, who art the only hope 
of princes through the honour of the holy Apostle 
Peter. But when the frail bark of my intellect could 
not, in the language of the Scriptures, “ launch out 
into the deep,” but mthor remained fixed in one j»lace “ 
(for the paper cannot hold all that my mind from 
various causes desires to include in the narrow limits 
of a letter), I found myself in addition entrmtM by the- 
kiwj to suggest in detail to your pious ears the whole 

’ ‘ Dicunt onim Eutyclioin, Nctslorium, Dioseorum antniuos ut 
scimus horoticos u VJgilio in si/noda wario quil in qnhtla roceptoH 
fuisse.’ It cannot 1 k) nocossary to point out how uttorly wild is 
this accusation against the uufortunato Vigilius. 

* Have wo an allusion here to the reported miracle which pro- 
ventod the saint’s return to Ireland ? 
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story of his grief ; for he mourns for the schism of his book vxr. 
people, for his queen, for his son, perchance also for — LI— 
himself : since he is reported to have said that he, too, 

'ictudd brtiere if he covld knoiv the certaiMy of the 
matter. . . . Pardon mo, I pray, who may seem to you 
aix ohscure prater, too free and rough with his tongue, 
but wlio cannot write otherwise than lie has done in 
such a cause. I have proved my loyalty ’, and the zeal 
of my faith, when I have chosen to give opportunity 
to my reliukers rather than to close my mouth, liow- 
ever unlearned it he, in such a cause. These rebukei's 
aro the men of whom Jei*emiah lias said“, “Tli(*y bend 
tht'ir tongues like their how for lies.” . . . Jiut irhciL 
It: '’'■(tent Ho ” Mug bogs a fonigmr, wlmi a Lombard 
bogs a dull Hcot to write, when the wave of an ancient 
torrent thus flows backward to its source, who would 
not feel his wonder overcome his fear of ciilumny ? 

I at any rate will not tremble, nor fear the tongues 
of men when I am engaged in the cause of God. , . , 

‘ Such, then, are my suggestions. They come, 1 
admit, from one who is torpid in action, from one who 
says ratlier than does ; from one who is called Jonah 
in Hebrew, Peristera in Gi'eek, Columba in Latin; 
and though I am generally known only by the name 
which I hear in your language, let me now use my okl 
Hebrew name, since I have almost suffered Jonah’s 
sliipwreck. But grant me the pardon which I have 
often craved, since I have been forced to write by 
necessity, not from self-conceit. For almost at my 
firat entrance into this land I was met liy the letters 
of a certain person, who said that I must lieware of 
y<m, for you had fallen away into the error of Nestorius. 

> * fliinnanitatera meam.’ ® Joi\ ix. 3. 
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BOOK VII. 
Ck. 3. 


Whom T answered hrieily and with fistonishniont that 
I did not believe his allegation; but h-st by any chance 
I should he 0]>|>osing tiie truth, I ai’terwardH varied 
niy 1‘eply, and sent it along with his letter to you t*or 
perusal 

‘After this, another occasion for writing was laid 
upon 1110 fitj the. ruhinimul of wliosi* request 

threw me into a strangely blended stale of wond<‘r an<l 
anxiety, for what hiwl occurred seemed to me hardly 
possible without a miracle. For these kings liavo lotig 
strengthened the Aritin pestilmice in this land hy 
trampling on the (latholio faith ; but now they ask 
that our faith shall be strengthened. Ihijily Christ, 
from whose liivour every good gift euiiies, has looked 
upon us with pitying <-ye. We eertainly are most 
inisendth*, if the scandal is eontinned any longer hy 
our mi'aiis. Tlierefore the I, ho/ o.s 7 .’.v and t he ipieen 
asks you, and all men ask you, tliat as speedily as 
])ossihle all may hecome one; that tlieri* may is* peaee 
in the c<»untry, peace among the. faithful ; tinally, that 
all may hecome one tlock, of which Christ shall he the 
shephmd. Oh, king of kings 1 do thou filiow l*et«*r, 
and let all the Church follow tliei? ’. Wdiat is sweeter 
than pefice iifter war? What more ilelightful than 
the union of hn'thren long separated i How phtasaid 
to wailing parents t lai return of the long-ah.sent son I 
Even HO, to Cod the Father the. jieai'e of Ills sons will 
he a joy for countless ages, ami the gladness of itur 
mother the Church will h(f a stunjiiternal inmuph.’ 

The lettiu' ends with an entreaty for tla* prayers »>f 

' OolamlmnuH is liere very oltMcure, aiul I niii net sure Hint 
1 hnve ciiught his luoaruiig, 

* ‘ Kex regum, tu I’etrum, t« teta Heijimtiir ecehwiji,' 
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Discitssion as to Agilulf^ s Conversion. 
the PoiHj on behalf of the writer, ‘the vilest ofBOOKVii. 

, Ch. 8. 

sinners. 

Now I must ask the reader to set over against this Was Agi- 
letter of Cohnnhanus, written probably about 613 or verted' 
614, very shortly before Agilulf’s death, the following AriLism? 
statement of Paulus, Avliich occui’s at an early point of*^uins.* 
in the history of his reign ' : — ‘ By means of this queen 
[Thomlcliiida,] the Churcli of God olstained much ad- 
vantage. For the Lomliards, when they were still 
involvetl in (lie error of heathenism plundered all the 
projierty of th<i Churche.s. But the king, being influ- 
enced lytliis (jueen’s healthful intercession, hofh hdd 
the. and bt'stowed many possessions on 

the ( Ihnreh of Ghri.st, and restored tlie bishops, who 
were in a d<'i>ressed and abject condition, to the honour 
of their woiitisd dignity.’ 

These, words certainly somn to imjdy that Agihdf 
was |«‘rKuade<l by his wife to embnice her form of faith. 

\Vv. should ind(u)d have e.xpectcid some other word 
than ‘held’ to dt'scrlbo the conversion of a heretic, 
and tlirougli(»ut the paragrajdi the historian is think- 
ing mor** of the outward and visible oifccts of the 
king’s coiivei’sion tlian of the internal process. Btill, 
the passage cannot, as it seems to me, be nuwie to 
ass<‘.rt anything less than the catholicity of Agilulf, 
and !i. dn<'s not describe a death-bed conv.orsion, but 
the whole character of his reign. 

On the other band, the letters of Gregory for the 

* H. L iv, 6. 

" ‘(,'ani tttllmc cirrons teiinntntur.’ I do not soo 

how wo om iniuHliito ‘ gontilitiitis ’ l»y any woiikor word than 
hoathontHiu. 

" ‘ Kt oithoIi*’ttni fidom tnnuit’ 
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BOOK vn. first fourteen years of that reign, and this letter of 
Columbanus within a couple of years of its close, bring 
before us an entirely different mental state. The 
Agilulf whom they disclose to us is tolerant, and more 
than tolerant, of the religion of the queen who has 
invited him to share her throne. He allows his son, 
the heir to the Lombai'd crown, to be bai)tized with 
Catholic rites. He is anxious that the Three Chapters 
Schism should be ended, and that there should be reli- 
gious peace in his land. If the orthodox would but 
agree among themselves, and not woi-ry him about the 
damnation of Theodore, Ibas, and Theodoret, he is 
almost ready himself to believe as they believe, bxit 
meanwhile he is still ' vicinus Arius and in the Arian 
faith, for anything that the conteirq)orary corres])on- 
dence shows us, ho died as well as lived. J)ifferout 
readers will pcrliajm coiiio to dHfei’out conclusions on 
such conflicting evidence, hut ui)on the whole I am 
inclined to disbelieve the alleged conversion of Agilulf h 
RoUftiouH The whole discussion is to my mind another evidence 
the tom- of the looso, linxp hold which the Lombards had on any 
barda. of Christian faith. The Vandals, in the bitterness 

of their Arianism, made the lives of their Catholic 
subjects in Africa miserable to them. Visigothic Alaric, 
Arian though he was, would rather lose a campaign 
than fight on Easter Day ; and his successors, when 

* This is tho conclusion roacliod by Woiso (pp. 271-273), and 
ho supports it by the description of a niarblo bas-rolief hi the 
church of St. John the Baptist at Monza. Herein Thoudelinda 
and her two children wore miyrosontcd jis standing in tho f<>ro- 
ground, bringing consecration offerings to the Baptist ; while 
Agilulf—as one not in full church communion with thorn — knelt 
bohiud them praying with folded hands. 1 do not think wo cun 
lay much stress on this difference of represontation. 
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they at length embi’aced the orthodox form of faith, book vii. 

became such ardent Catholics that they virtually 1-1 

handed over the government of the state to the coun- 
cils of bisho 2 )s. But the Lombards, though heterodox 
or heathen enough to plunder and liarry the Church, 
had no interest in the theological Imttle, and wliether 
their greatest king was Arian or orthodox was ])ro- 
bably more than many of his counsellors knew, perhaps 
more than ho could himself have told them. 

Tiie last event rec<»rded in the life of ( ‘ohnnhanus ywit of 
was the visit of Eustasius, his dear friend, disciple, and 
succassor in the Ahhotship of Luxovium. lie came on 
an ((inhassy from Chlotctchar, noAV, aftcu’ the < loath of 
Thcodoric, uiKjuostioned lor<l of all the Fi-ankisli king- 
d<»mH. Chlotochar know well how the saint had been 
hartiHsed by their common foe, Brunichildis, and hosv 
in the- days of his ovvn humiliation (Vilumhanus luwl 
prtidicUsl Ids coming triumph, (lladly, llnmefoi’e, would 
the. king have luul him return to Luxovimii, that all 
things might go on as aforetime in the Bnrgun<liai» 
monsiHiery. But Columhanus probably felt hiniKedf loo 
old an<l weaiy U» undertake a secoml traiiHjdantut.ion. 
lie ke]>t Kustasius with him for some time, giving him 
divers counsels as to the governme.nt of the monnsh-ry, 
and then flismissed him with a grateful nntssage to 
Chhdttchar, commcn<iing Luxovium to his special pro- 
tection. 

After a year’s n'sidence at Bohhio Columhanus <Ii<*d, 
on tilt* of Novemlwr, 615* iiaving on his dt'jith- I iuuuh. 
litid handtsl his stall'* to a detwon, with ord(*rH h* (“tirry 
it, to (hiHus tis a sign that he was forgiven for his ohl 

’ * Hiuitiltmi ipHiUH quom vulgo Cumbotam (Vj ’ tVilu H. 

OalU. xxv). 

VtJj,. VI. 


h 
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P50t)K VII. offence, and was now at libex-ty to i-esume his minis- 
trations at the altar. 

The rule of Coluinbanus, somewhat haiBher than 

Siibse- 

<iuont hirt- that oi* Benedict, both in respect of abstinence from 

tnry f>f iiis 11 . 

rule. food and of corporal cbastisenient for trivial offences, 
spread fur xuid wide ovtir Ganl. Luxoviinu (or Lnxeuil) 
Iteoiinie the mother of ninny \'iist monasteries, the schools 
of whicli wore especially i-enowned for the admirable 
('(hication which the sons of Frankish nobles there 


received from the disciples of (Joluinbanus. In Italy, 
already preoccupied by the followers of Benedict, the 
spread of the Columbiuiiau nxle was probably less 
universal, as Bolibio does not seem to have vied with 
liuxeuil in the number of her daughter convents. 
But in all, whether (Jaulish or Italian, the rule of 
(jolumbauus (larly gave way to that of Benedict, in 
whose monastic code iliore was perhaps less of the 
wild Celtic genius, more Homan common sense, less 
attempt to wind men up to an unattainable khia.! of 
holiness, more considerat ion for human weakness than 
in that of the Irish saint. Above all — and this was 


jxuhajis the chief reason fur the speedy triumph of the 
Benedictine rule — Gregoiy the Great had given the 
full, final, and emphatic sanction of Bajxal authority 
t.o the code of his master, Benedict ; while in Colum- 
humis, with all his holiness of life and undoubted 
loyalty t<j ilas chair of St. Peter, ther<» had heou a 
touch of indopeiideiico and originality, a slight evidonc<*. 
of a disjJOKition to set the P<»po right (in reference both 
to the keeping of Kastor and tlio controvorsy about 
the Three Chapters), which perhajis prevented th<^ 
natne of the Irish saint fixmi Ixeing held in grateful 
remernbi’ance at the Liiteran. Whatever the causts 
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in Burgundy at any rate, at the Council of Autun inBOOKVii. 
670, the rule of Benedict was spoken of as that “which - 
all persons who had entex’ed into religion were Ixound 
to obey. Thus little more than fifty years after his 
death the white scajailar of Oolunibanus was disap- 
pearing before the black rolxe of Benedict. 

We have seen that Columbanus died in the year lu-atii nf 

•1 1 1 11 • '' 1 AKiUilf. 

615. In the same <»r possiluy tlie following year’ 

Agilulf, king of the Lombards, die<l also, and Theiule- 
linda was a second time left a. widow. 

* Tho (late to tlxin ovont 1»y Wailz in <ho of 

Paulus in tho M. <h H. iind by iniuiy other 4*n4nirors is 6r6 ; but 
W<*is<*, |>. to show |L(oo<l rons<»n f(*r daiin;^ it in 615. 

Even HO, it. is ilitlieult to room for tho ton yc^ars t>f AduIwahJ, and 
ih<iiwolv(^ of Arhvuhl lad’orothoaoeoHsion of Itothari. Th<’n» must 
in any Th* a <leal of gm*sh-\vork in Lombard elinmology. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


TIIBUDELINDA ANI> HER CniLDREN. 


Cu. 4. 


Authorities. 

Smm’K : — 

For this part of the history Paui-hs, who has now lost ihe BOOK VIl. 
ffnidanco of Secunihjs, is very arid and unsatisfactory. lie 
frankly eonfosw's that ho knows nothinff as to the relffci of 
Ariwald ; and he is not much hotter informed as to Adalwald 
and Ilothari. Our chief source tints failing tis, wo have to 
eke out our information from the Libbk Pontiwcaus (as 
eriticiilly edited hy Ahl>d Duchesne), and from the chronicles 
of the Ho-ealled F’rkdkoaruis. Some account has already boon 
given f»f this chronicler, api)arent.ly a Bm^mndian ecclesiastic, 
who has in very uncouth fashion, and in even worse Latin 
than that of (Jregory of Tours, sought to continue tho work 
of that historian^. In the first three hooks of his chronicles 
he is little more than a copyist, transcribing long iinssagos from 
Jerome, IfipjwlytuB, Idatius, Isidore, and CJregory of Tours, In 
the fourth hwk, however, which begins with the twenty-third 
year of King (hratram (5^3), he Ijegins to write as a more 
independent historian, though even here it is thought that 
he had some short Burgundian annals before him. His liistory 
ends in 642, and ho himself api»rontly died lioforo <553. There 
is therefore reason to think that from ahont 631 onwards ho 
speaks strictly us a contemporary; and ill-informed and inac- 
curate us ho often shows himself, this fact, in the groat dearth 


' Not omitting, howovew, to Iwgin from tho Creation of tho 
World. 
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B<')0K VII. of authorities for the seventh century, gives this part of his 
work a high value, and justifies us in sometimes preferring 
his authority to that of Panlus Diaconus, where the two seem to 
he in collision. 

From a few quotations which I have given, the reader will 
see how low the standard of Latinity had sunk even among the 
ecclesiastics of Burgundy, itself one of the least barbarous regions 
of Gaul, by the middle of the seventh century. 

Adaiwaiti, The f^tory of tlic joiiit reign of Thenrlelinda and 
Hisfiiiiiiro Aclalwjilcl, aftoi’ the death of the strong and statesman- 
like Agilulf, is obscure and melancholy. We might 
conjecture that we should find in it a repetition of 
the tiugedy of Amalasuntha and her son ; hut thei’e is 
no trace in our authorities of those domestic dissen- 
sions which brought the dynasty ofThoodoric to ruin. 
Kotai>- We might also with more ivjison cojijcctm'e that the 
<iHot(>hiH fervent zeal of Theudelinda for the (’athnlic faith pro- 
M'lii yoked a reaotion among her Arian subjects ; and 
Ariai'iitm, Certainly the fact that th(» rival who succeeded in 
hurling Adalwald Irom his throne was a zeahais Arian * 
would lend soin(( prolwibllity to the hypothesis. Jiut, 
though it is true that Paulus tells us that ‘ tinder this 
reign the churches were restored, and many gifts weri"! 
bestowed on sacred places,’ there is no evidence ol‘ 
anything like aggressive war being wageil by the royal 
rulers against the Arian sect. On the contrary, we 
may still read a most curious letter in which tSisebut, 
king of the Visigoths, exhorts the young king to 
greater zeal in ‘cutting oil* the putrid errors of the 
heretics by the knife of experience,’ inveighing with 

’ This ifi stated by tlio coiit«miM»rary monk, Jonas, in his life of 
Bortulf, eocond abbot of Bobbio. I owo th« quotation to Ab<'l 
(Essay on Das Ohriatmthum lei den Langobanlm, appondod <o 
his translation of Paulus, p. 246). 
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all the zeal of a recent convert against the ArianBooKvn. 
contagion, and lamenting that so renowned a nation - 
iis the Lombards, so wise, so elegant, and so dignified, 
should sit down contented under the yoke of a dead 
and hni'ied heresy h Of course it is possible that tliis 
and similar exhortations may have lashed the young 
ruler into a fury of ])ersecution on behalf of the now 
fiishionable oi'thodoxy, and that this may have been 
one of the things which cost him his crown ; but our 
scanty historical evidence tt>lls rather against than in 
favour f)f that suggestion. The historian of the Lom-. 
bards distinctly attrilmte.s the fall of Adulwald to his 
own insjinity-’, A strange but contfuiijtorary stor^ 
connects that insiinity in a mystcu'ious way with the, 
inlluoiKH^ of the court of Ravenna; and this will there- 
fore he. a fitting jfiace to pi<‘Ce together the scanty 
notices that W'e, jiossi'ss of the ilyxantine govcTiiors of 
lmi»<>rial liuly during tin*, first {piart(ir ol’tlu! se.vitnUi 
century. 

Wo. ! iav<‘. idrea<ly seen how the in(*n’ed.ual Longinus Sn(wwiif.ii 
WiiH superseded, probably in 585, and bis j dace given nwim: 
to tlic! energetic but ]iot.-lieiMl<'<l Sniiiragdus; bow 
SniaragduM, interf<*riug t.oo violently in the Islriaii 
schisjti, was re<*alled in 589, and was succeeded l)y 
lloinanuH, the Exarch wlios<' jipparent indilfcrence Ui.in«inH. 
to thfi fat(( (T Rome aroused the indignation of I’opo ‘ 
Gregory; Inav, on tli(! recall of llomanus, Gallinicus 
sucee(‘fle<l to the government, and administtu'cd the 

‘ This mill cfruHifiij of luwly-horn Ciitholic Z(*al is to lx* foiiml in 
'Froyn, i. .",71 

• * ‘Hf«l diiiii Aduloiiltl rrmw rum/ti imotiref nun niulre 

(li'ccni reHimvcrnl nniUK de rejjno «'.i4K:lnH <-hI, et a LimKitlmrdiH in 
ejiiH loco Arloald suhnUlnluH cHt ' i,l'nuluH, II. L. iv. 41). 
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BOOK VII. affairs of Italy, generally in a friendly spirit to the 
— ;-f— Pope, from 597 to 602, and then, on the downfall 
eus, of the Emperor Maurice, was superseded in favour of 
smaxa^^' Smaragdus, who a second time sat as Exarch on the 
(seLnd tribunal of Eavenna. The second administration of 
toe), 6 o 3 - gmaragdus lasted in all probability from 602 to 61 1. 
Its chief political events, the dastardly abduction of 
the daughter of the Lombard king with her family, 
and the heavy price which the Empire had to pay for 
that blundering crime, in the loss of its last foothold 
in the valley of the Po, have already been related. 
One proof of Smaragdus’ servile loyalty to the usurper 
Phocas (fitting master of such a man) has not been 
Column of mentioned. All visitors to Borne know the lonely pillar 
with a Corinthian capital, which stands in the Forum, 
near the Arch of Severus, and which, when Byron 
wrote his fourth canto of ‘ Childe Harold,’ was still 

‘the nameless column with the buried base.’ 

They know also how, in 1816, an English nobleman’s 
wife^ caused the base to be unburied, and recovered 
the forgotten name. It was then found that the in- 
scription on the base recorded the fact that Smarag- 
dus, the Exarch of Italy, raised the column in honour 
of an Emperor whose innumerable benefits to an 
Italy, free and peaceful through his endeavours, were 
set forth in pompous terms. The Emperor’s name 
had been obliterated by some zealous adherent of his 
successful rival ; but there could be no doubt that the 
name which was originally engraved there in the year 
608 was Phocas. 

Not to Smaragdus himself was left the humiliating 
^ The Duchess of Devonshire, 
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task of thus effacing the memorials of his fonner de-BOOKVii. 

votion to a base and cruel prince h It was on the 

5th of October, 610, that the bi‘ave young African 
governor, Heraclius, was crowned as Emperor by the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, and it was pro])ably early 
in the following year that Smaragdus was recalled 
for the last time, and a new governor, Joannes ^ took 
his place- The five years of this Exarch’s rule were 

^ Tlio following is the text of tho inscz’iption on the column of 
Phocas, as given by Canina, I 191 : — 

(opt)imo . clomontis(siino) • (i>iissi)nioqno 
principi . domino . (n . focae , imporatoi*;i 
p(‘rptitu<> . a . D(e)o - coronate • triuniphatori . 

Homixjr * Augiusto . 

Siuarngdus . ox . pra(^j>oa . sjicri . palatii 
ac . patrlchiH . ot . oxarchus . Italiae 
devotiis . ojus . clomentiao 
l>ro . innumorabilibuB . piotatis . ojus 
boneiiciis ^ ot . pi’o . <|nieto 
proenrata . Ital . ao . eonHor(vat)a . libortato 
lianc , st(atufim mnjoBta)ti» . ojus 
aurisplond(ore fulgon)tom . huic 
Bubliini . colu(m)n(ao ad) poronnem 
ipsius . gloriam . imposuit • ac . clodicavit 
Dio . prima . monsis . August! indict. . und 
I\0. piotatis . ojus . anno - quinto (?) 

Tho chronology sooms to requiro S^uarto’ instead of ‘(piiuto/ 

It will bo soon that tlio column wtis surmounted by a gildod statue 
of Phecfis. 

® This governor (whoso name is given us by the Libor Ponti- 
ficjilis, and confirmed by Marini’s Papiri Diplomatici, 123) is 
generally called by modem writers Zemigius Thrax. 1 
doubtfully of a negative proposition, but it sooms to mo that there 
is no other authority for this name than tho sixtoenth«c<uitury 
writer Kubous, in his History of Ravenna (p, 198)* Kubeus has 
a provoking habit of making assertions of this kind without 
quoting tho source of his information, and till I find some l)ettor 
authority than his, I profor to leave ^Lomigius Thrax’ out of my 
history. I see that Diolrl (liltudes sur rAdmiuistration Byziantino, 
p. 173, n. 2) is of tho same opinion. Ho puts Lomigius in bruckut«. 
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BOOK VII. marked by no brilliant achievement. He renewed the 

Ch. 4. . , 

peace with Agilulf (probably from year to year ’) ; he 

saw probably the Lombard fugitives from the terrible 
Avar invasion of Istria sweep across the plain, but 
we hear nothing of this, and are told only of the disas- 
trous termination of his rule. An insurrection seems 
to have taken place at Ravenna, and Joannes was 
Eieuthe- killed in the tumult®. Eleutherius was ai)i)ointed to 

rius, 6i6- 11* 1 . n ^ ^ 

620. succeed him; but when he arrived he found all his 
district in a flame, and the last remains of ImjKsriiil 
government in Italy apparently on the v(!rgo of 
itebeiiion ruin. For Joannes of Comp.sa®, eithei' a n-onoral in 
Comp. the Imperial army, or possibly a W(«ilthy Mamnito 
landowner^ (if any such men were still hdt in Italy), 
seeing the apparent dissolution of all the bonds of 
Imperial authority, took military posstsssion of Naples, 
and declared himself— Emjieror, Exarch, l)uk(s wt* 
know not what — but it was such an usurpation of 
authority as justified the chronicler from whom wv, get 
these facts in calling him ‘ tyrannus 11 is usurjasl 


‘ Paulus only mentions ono renewal ( 11 . L. iv. 4ot 
= We get a hint of this fact from the Liber Pontiiicalis: ‘ 
tempore veniens Eleutherius Patricius ot Cubictilariiis Havennii 
[sic] et occidit omnes qui in noco Joannis Exarchi et Jiididihus {nir \ 
Eeipublicae fuerant niixti’ (Vita Dousdodit, j). 3 19, ed. DiicheHiwo. 
This certainly looks like a popular insurw'otion, but d<«is not 
justify us in positively asserting tho fact The reading ‘.bi<licilms ’ 
in the plural, however ungrammatical tho eonstruclien ef tlie 
sentence, certainly favours that hypothesis. 

“ Now Conza, about sixty miles duo oast of Naphw. (H(m» vol. v. 
P- 47 -) 


" This is Muratori’s viow, confirmed by Woise (p. 275). 

See Liber Pontificalis : ‘Ilio (Elouthorius) venit Eonia et 
susceptus est a sanctissimo Dousdodit Papa optiino : (jni (tgressiiH 
de Roma venit Neapolim qui [siej tonebatiir a Joanne Oanipsino 
intarta(?). Qui pugnando Elouthorius patricius ingressus (>Rt 
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rule, however, lasted not long, for ‘ after not many book vii. 
days’ we are told the Patrician Eleutherius expelled ■ 
and slew him. On his march to the scene of conflict, 
the new Exarch had passed through Pome, and had 
there been graciously received by the reigning pontiff 
Deusdedit, from whose life we derive this information. 

After the Neapolitan revolt came a renewal of the 
Lombard war. Agilulf was now dead, but Sundi*ar,‘ Exploits 
the Lombard general, who had been thoroughly trained Lombard 
by Agilulf in all the arts of war, valiantly upheld the sundrar. 
cause of his nation, and struck the Imperial arnnies 
with blow upon blow. At last the Exarch found him- 
self obliged to sue for jieace, but only obtained it on 
condition of punctually jiaying the yearly ti'ibute of 
five hundi’cdweight of gold (about £22,500 sterling), 
which (iuj we are now told) had been promised to 
Agilulf to induce him to raise the siege of Pome 

When peace was thus concluiled with the Lombards, RoboiHon 
Khnithoriutt, who well knew the necessities of the thoriuH. 
Kinpcror Iferaolhis, at that time hard pressed by the 
Avars on the North, as well as by the Persians on 
tine East, began to entertain treasonable thoughts of 

Noapolim ot tyrannxnn, Eovox*bu 8 oatl^vonnam ot dntii 

miliiibus pax facta ost in tota Italia" (loc. cit.). ‘Intarta/ which 
occurs again in tho next life, applunl to Eleutheriim, sooms to 
numn *uHuri)or/ 

' ‘Eraclius Elouthorium ad tuondam partom Italiao, qunm 
nonduru Langobardi occupavorant, mittit* . . . Elouthorius atlvcsrsus 
Langobardos 8aopo inito bello yinoitur per Sundrarium niaxime 
Langobardorum ducem, qui apud Agilulfum bollicis rcbuB in- 
BtructuB orat. Animum amxsorat Elouthorius ot cum saop<i wuo- 
rum ruinam coxmerot, pacem cuiu Langobardis facit, oil tiunon con- 
ditiono, ut qxiiuqne contonaria, quao dudum, cum ad obHidondam 
Roinatn Agilulfus rex vonissot, per ainguloBannoB dare Langobanlis 
Btatuorant porBolvoront liomani" (Prospori Contin. HavnionsiB). 
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independent sovereignty. In the fourth year of his 
rule (619) he assumed the diadem and proclaimed 
himself Emperor. Though wielding the great powers 
of Exarch, he was himself but an Eunuch of the 
Imperial household h That such a man should aspire 
to be Emperor of the Komans seemed to bi-ing back 
the shameful days of Euti'ojjius and Arcadins. Eleu- 
therius set forth from Ravenna at the head of his 
troops for Rome, intending probably to get himself 
crowned by the Pope*, and to sit in what remained of 
the palace of the Caesars on the Palatine. But the 
ignominy of such a rule was too great ov<!n for the 
degenerate Byzantines who made up the ‘Roman' 
army in the seventh century. When the Eunuch- 
Emperor had reached the village of Ijueeoli oji tluj 
Flaminian Way (a few miles north of tins jilaco where 
his great prototype the Eunuch Narntfs W(»n his victory 
over Totila), the soldiera revolted, and slow the usurp- 
ing Exarch, whose head they sent Jis a w<‘lcomo ju’csent 
to Constantinople, 

The next Exarch of whom wo have any certain and 
satisfactory information is Isaac the ArnHuiian, but jw 
he died in 644, and his ej)itaph rt^cords that ho rulisd 
Italy for eighteen years, wo have about fivt! years 
unaccounted for, between 620, when wo may consi<Ior 
that a new Exarch in succession to Ehiutherius would 
have arrived at Ravenna, and 626 (or rather, probably 
625), when the rule of Armenian isnao seems t<» have 
begun. It is possible that this gaj) shotild ho filled by 
the name of a certain Kusohius, who comes before vis 

’ BoubtloHs this is the nwwniiij? of ‘ Elouthorius jailriciurt <‘h- 
nuchus ’ in tlio Libor PontiiicaliH. 

* BonifecoV (619-625), successor to Bousdodit. 
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as the representative of the Emperor in that dark, book vn. 

mysterions story to which I have already referred as 1-' 

containing almost our only information as to the causes 
of the fall of the young king, Adalwald. The stoxy is story of 
thtis delivered to us hy the anonymous Burgundian AaaiwnW 
historian who is conventionally known as ‘Fredegarius^.’ 

‘In that same foitieth year of Chlotharius [Chlotochar 
II, king of the Franks, whose accession was in 5S4], 
Adloald, king of the Lombards, son of king Ago 
[Agilulf], after ho had succeeded his father in the 
kingdom, received with kindness an ambassador of the 
Emjtoror Maurice®, named Euscdnus, wlio came to him 
in guile. Ikiing anointed in the bath with cffriain 
ungutuits whose nature I know not, he thencefi award 
could do nothing else Imt follow the counsels of Ktise- 
hiuH. Under his persuasion ho sot himst‘lf t(» slay 
all the chief men and nobles in the kingdom of the 
Lombards, intending, when they wore put out of the 
way, i.(» httnd over to the Empire himself and all the 
Ltmibard nation. Hut alter ho had thus slain with 
the sword twelve of their number for no fault JiHsigno<l, 
the rest of the nobles, seeing that their life was in 
danger, chose (Jharoald [ = Ariwald], duke of '^I’urin, 
who had to wife Gundelxirga, sister of King Adloald, 
and all the oldest and noblest of the Lombards con- 
spiring in one design, raised this man to the kingdom. 

King Adloald, having received pois<in, jKjrished.’ 

And at this point we get a side-light on these 
mysterious events from the coiTespoudence In the Papal iioiwriuH 

’ iv. 40, ijo. 

* Tills Ih a dismal bluuditr. Maurice was killed in tlie yi'ur <3o2, 
twenty-two years kuforo Iho time of which the chronicler i,s hero 
HpeakiiiK. 
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BOOK viL chancery. Pope Honorius I, who succeeded Boniface V 
— in November, 625, addressed a letter, apparently in the 
early months of his pontificate to Isaac, the new Exarch 
of Ravenna. In this letter ® the Pope says that he has 
learned with regret that some bishops in the regions 
beyond the Po have embraced the cause of the usurpei' 
so warmly that they have spoken most un-episcopal 
words to Peter, son of Paul, declaring that they will 
take on their consciences the guilt of his perjury if he 
will agree with them not to follow Adulubald, but the 
tyrant Ariopalt ‘ The glorious Peter ’ (he is evidently 
some layman high in oflSice) ‘ has scorned their words, 
and persists in holding fast the faith which he swore 
to Ago, father of the aforesaid Adulubald ; but the 
crime of the bishops, whose advice should have been 
given on the other side to strengthen him in his ob- 
servance of his oath, is none the less odious to the 
Pope ; and as soon as, by the decree of Providence, 
Adulubald has been restored to his kingdom, he desires 
the Exarch to send the offending bishops into the 
regions of Rome, that they may be dealt with accord- 
ing to their sins 

Death of But the pious hopes of Honorius for the triumph of 
Adaiwaid. rjghteous causewere not fulfilled. King Adalwald 
died of poison, and a modem historian® unkindly iu- 

* Jaffi and Ewald assign this lottor of Honorius I to Docomhor, 
625. 

“ Copied by Troya, iv. i. 591. 

® The reader will observe what trouble the, so Lombard names 
gave to the scribes in the Pupal chancery. 

* ‘ Cum nutu stipernae virtutis Adulubaldu.s in suum rogmnn 
fuerit restitutus, praofatos Eiuscopos in Konmnas partes adjuvanlo 
VOS Deo destinnro dignamini, <paa hujusmodi seel us nulla patioiuur 
rationo inultuin,’ 

Weiso, p. 284. 
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siuuates that the fatal draug’ht was administered by book \ 
order of Isaac, desirous to rid himself of a guest whose — - 
unwelcome presence at his court was certain to involve 
him in disputes with the new Lombai-d king. Of this, 
however, we have no hint in our authorities, and we 
must 1)0 careful not to record our imaginations as facts. 

Only so much can we safely say as to this mysterious 
passage in Ijoinbard history, tliat the young king fell 
in some strange way under the power of a certain 
Eusebius, who is called an amhassa.flor, 1>ut who may 
have l»een sent as an Exarch into Italy; that the 
voluptuaiy character of lluman civilization (not idle 
here is the allusion to tlm txith as the medium of 
e.nchnntment) i)roved too nmch for the brain of the 
'I'euton lad, who lent himself with fatuous readine,ss 
1o all th«? sinister jmrposes of his treacherous friend '. 

It wjis not a esmo of Catholic against Arian, othcrwiacj 
the Transpadane hiHhoj)s (though pTuUddy u[)h(;lders 
of the Three ChaptoT's) could hardly have suppoi'tod so 
vigorously the <^ause «)f the usurper. Eut it prol>ably 
WJiH a ])lan such as Theodahad the Ostrogoth, Iluneric 
the Vandal, ilermenigild the Visigoth, conceived, and 
such as very likely other w<«ik-}>rained harharian kings 
luwl oft<m <lalli(id with, of surr<‘nd<‘,ring the national 
independence, and bartering a thorny crown for the 
fattened ease of a Byzantine n(»hle. 'Phe plan, however, 
failed. Adalwald lost his crown and lif(». The Kxarch 
Eusebius (if Exarch he wore) was re.call(«l to ( 3t)nKtanti- 
nojde, and Hucceod(«l by Armenian Isiwic, and Ariwald, 
Hon-iu-luw of Agilulf and Theudellnda, sat, apjKU’cnily 

‘ A modorn stutlont of tnontid disouwt would jiorhupH in 
tho Bt(»ry of Adalwald an iiistancti of crinuw conuuitttd by 
‘auggoation.’ 
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BOOK VII. with the fall consent of the people, on the Lombard 
- throne. The chronology of all these events is some- 
what uncertain ; but on the whole it seems probable 
that the strife between Adalwald and his successor, if 
it began in 624, lasted for about two years, and that it 
was not till 626 that the death of the former left 
Ariwald unquestioned ruler of the Lombard people. 
Silence of And Theudelinda, the mother of the dethroned and 
torians as murdered king, what was her part in the tragedy ? It 
is impossible to say. No hint of interference by her for 
tMs revo- or against her unhappy son has reached our ears. If it 
lution. j Fredegarius ’ tells us, that the successful 

claimant was husband of her daughter, it is easy to 
conjecture the motives which may have kept her 
neutral in the strife. But she did not long survive 
Her death, her SOU. On the 22nd of February, 628 s the great 
queen passed away. She left her mark doubtless on 
many other Italian cities, but preeminently on the 
little town of Modicia {Monza), where she and her 
husband loved to spend the summer for the sake of 
the coolness which came to them from the melting 
snows of Monte Eosa. Here she 'built the palace on 
whose pictured walls were seen the Lombards in that 
Anglo-Saxon garb which they brought from their 
Pannonian home Here, too, she reared a basilica in 
honour of John the Baptist, which she adorned with 
many precious ornaments of gold and silver, and en- 

^ Possibly 627 ; but on tbe whole tbe inscription, which assigns 
her death to the year 628, and which a certain Tristan Calchus 
asserts that he saw in ancient letters on the wall of a church in 
Monza (he says Moguntiacse, but evidently means Modoetiensis), 
seems to be the best information that we have on the subject. See 
Troya, iv. 2. i, and Weise, p. 285. 

® See vol. V. p. 154. 
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riclied with many farms h The church has been more book vii. 

than once rebuilt, but there may perhaps still remain 1-’- 

in it some portions of the original seventh-century 
edifice of Theudelinda, and in its sacristy are still to 
be seen not only the Iron Crown of the Lombards 
but the gold-handled comb of Theudelinda, and the 
silver-gilt eflSgies of a hen and chickens which once 
probalfiy served as a centrepiece for her banquet 
table 'K 

Of the ten years’ i-eign of Ariwald after his rival’s AriwaW 
death Paulus honestly confesses that he has nothin<f tllin/Hml" 
to relate^. We have aj:^ain to draw on the inaccnraio ^ ^ * 

Imt contemporary lu.storian ^ Fn'degarins’ for infor- 
mation as to two events which made some stir in 
the court of Pavia dnrinj,^ his reign, the degradation 
of a (pieen, and the murder of a Lombard duke. 

Gundiperga^' (m Paulus calls the wife of Ariwald) 

111 Ik * rius’Htf»ry 

was a lovely and popular ((ueen, zealous for th(‘. faith, 
and abounding in works of chariiy to the*, poor. But 
tlau’C wiis a certain Lombard nobleman named Adalulf, (»rTuH- 

cauy,* 


‘ PmiluH, II. L. iv. 21. 

Mr. Luiul, inhlttbook * Como ami Ihn Itiilian Lnk(‘-lan(l,'p. 91, 
Hays, ‘Thoro in a tradition that aft<*r lu*r patriotic lu)>ourH TIkmi- 
dulimla sought rost, and at last omliMl hor dnyH in tho old caHtlo 
which crowns tho hill txjyond Varomia’ (on Lak<j Como) ; I giv<‘ 
tho tradition, to bo taken for wjiat it is wortln 

Pauhm (H. L. iv. 42) gives Ariwald twelve years, and the 
VII attributed to him in ono MH, of the Origo {§ 6) mv prolwibly a 
corruption of XIL But as Rothari’s teigu was und(m)>tc<lly la^gun 
not lat<*r than 636, those twelve yt»irs are prolaibly i'eckono<l from 
624, the ihxiii of the iirst <d<ivatiou of Ariwald. 

* *l)e cujuH gtjstis ad nestram notitiam alupiid minime per- 
venit ’ (II. L. iv. 41). 

” PredegariuH (iv. 51) <‘HnH h(*r (himlehergn. We notice the 
Lombard Umdency to sharpen into 
VOL. VL M 
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riched with many farms h The church has been more book vii. 

Ch. 4. 

than once rebuilt, but there may perhaps still remain ^ — 

in it some portions of the original seventh-century 
edifice of Theudelinda, and in its sacristy are still to 
be seen not only the Iron Crown of the Lombards 
but the gold-handled comb of Theudelinda, and the 
sUver-gilt effigies of a hen and chickens w'hich once 
probably served as a centrepiece for her banquet 
table 

Of the ten years’ ® reign of Ariwald after his rival’s Ariwald 
death Paulus honestly confesses that he has nothing Lombards, 
to relate We have again to draw on the inaccurate 
but contemporary historian ‘ Fredegarius ’ for infor- 
mation as to two events which made some stir in 
the court of Pavia during his reign, the degradation 
of a queen, and the murder of Lombard duke. 

Gundiperffa ® (as Paulus calls the wife of Ariwald) Fredega- 

^ ^ ^ nus story 

was a lovely and popular queen, zealous for the faith, 
and abounding in works of charity to the poor. Butpergaand 
there was a certain Lombard nobleman named Adalulf, of tus- 

cany/ 


^ Paulus, H. L. iv. 21. 

® lEr. Lund, in his book ^ Como and the Italian Lake-land/ p. 91, 
says, ^ There is a tradition that after her patriotic labours Theu- 
delinda sought rest, and at last ended her days in the old castle 
which crowns the hill beyond Yarenna ’ (on Lake Como) ; I give 
the tradition, to be taken for wjiat it is worth, 

® Paulus (H. L. iv. 42) gives Ariwald twelve years, and the 
YII attributed to him in one MS, of the Origo (§ 6) are probably a 
corruption of XII. But as Kothari’s leign was undoubtedly begun 
not later than 636, these twelve years are probably reckoned from 
624, the date of the idrst elevation of Ariwald. 

* ^De cujus gestis ad nostram notitiam aliquid minime per- 
venit ’ (H. L. iv. 41). 

® Fredegarius (iv. 51) calls her Gundeberga. We notice the 
Lombard tendency to sharpen moUes into tenues* 

VOL. VI. M 
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BOOK VII. who was frequently in the palace, being busied in the 

- king’s service ; and of this man the queen in the inno- 

cence of her heart chanced one day to say that Adalulf 
was a man of goodly stature. The favoui'ed courtier 
hearing these words, and misreading the queen s char- 
acter, presumed to propose to her that she should be 
unfaithful to her marriage vow, but she indignantly 
scorned the proposal, and spat in the face of the 
tempter. Hereupon, fearing that his life would 1)6 in 
danger, Adalulf determined to be beforehand with his 
accuser, and charged the queen with having three days 
previously granted a secret interview to Taso, the 
ambitious duke of Tuscany, and having at that inter- 
view promised to poison her present hu.sband, and 
raise Taso to the throne. Ariwald (or Charoald, as 
‘ Fredegarius ’ calls him), believing thfe foul calumny, 
banished his queen from the court, and imprisone<l Iku' 
in a fortress at Lomello. 

More than two years Gundiperga languished in 
confinement ; then defiveranc'e reached her from a per- 
haps unexpected quarter. Chlotochar II, king of the 
Franks, sent ambassadors to Ariwald, to ask why such 
indignities were offered to the Lombard cjtieen, who 
was, as they said, a relation of the Franks ’. In rei)ly 

' ‘ Parentem Franeorum.’ It is not very easy to WiO how this 
claim of Frankish, kinship for Gundiperga was made out. True, 
her grandmother "Walderada had been the wife of two Prankish 
kings, Theudebald I and Chlotochar I, but she had apparently no 
issue by either. The father of Theudelinda, as it is pretty clearly 
proved, was Garibald, duke of the Bavarians. Possibly he wan of 
Fiankish origin, or the above-named marriage of Wahleruda, 
though fruitless of issue, may have been considered to ontitle hor 
children, even by another husband, to claim kindred with Priuikish 
royalty. SeeWeise, pp. 104-11*, where the subject isdiscUHsed 
at considerable length. 
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Ariwald repeated the lies of Adalulf as if they were book vii 

true. Then one of the Frankish ambassadors, Answald i— 

by name, suggested on his own account, and not as 
a part of his master’s commission, that the judgment 
of God should be ascertained by two armed men fight- 
ing in the lists, and that the reputation of Gundiperga 
should be cleared or clouded according to the issue. 

The counsel pleased Ariwald and aU the nobles of his 
court. The cause of Gundiperga was now taken up by 
her two cousins, Gundipert and Aripert (the sons of 
her mother’s brother Gundwald), and, perhaps hired 
by them, an armed man named Pitto entered the lists 
against Adalulf. The queen’s champion was victorious ; 
her traducer was slain, and she, in the third year of 
her captivity, was restored to her royal dignity. 

But though King Ariwald was convinced that he Ai-iwaiu 
had done his gentle queen injustice, his suspicion of Exarch 
the treasonable designs of the Tuscan Duke Taso spire for 
remained, and was peihaps not without foundation. dBror*' 
In the year 631 ^ he sent ambaasadors to the patrician 
Isaac, asking him to kill Duke Taso by any means that 
were in his power. If the Exarch would confer this 
favour upon him, the Lombard king would remit one 
of the three hundred-weights of gold which the 
Empire was now by treaty bound to pay to him. The 
proposition stixTe’d the avaricious soul of Isaac, who 
at once began to cast about for means to accomplish 
the suggested crime. He sent men to Taso, bearing 
this message : ‘ I know that you are out of favour 
with King Ariwald, but come to me and I will help 

’ Tho ninth year of tlio Trankish king Dagohert I (counting 
from his accowsion, not from his father’s death). (Fred. iy. 

67-9.) 


M 2 
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BOOK VII. you against Hm.’ Too easily believing in the Exarch’s 

— 1-1- goodwill, Taso set out for Eavenna, and with fatal 
imprudence left his armed followers outside the gate 
of the city. As soon as he was weU within the walls, 
the assassins prepared for the purpose rushed upon 
him and slew him. News of the murder was brfmght 
to King Ariwald, who thereupon fulfilled his promise, 
and gi’aciously consented to remit one third of the 
usual tribute ‘ to Isaac and the Empire h’ Soon after 
these events® King Ariwald died. 

No doubt there ai'e some improbabilities in the 
story thus told by ‘ Fredegarius ’ as to the murder of 
Taso, and joossibly Pabst is right in rejecting it al- 
together-’. The name and the circumstances look 
suspiciously like a repetition of the story told by 
Paulus of the assassination of Taso of Friuli *, and the 
title ‘ Dux Tusciae ’ is almost certainly wrong, for, 
at any I'ate a little later on, there was nioi*e than one 
duke in ‘Tuscia'’.’ On the other hand, it is possible 
that two men of the name of Taso (not an uncommon 
name among the Lombards) may have been murdered 
by a treacherous Eoman governor, and it is also pos- 
sible, if the two stories describe the same event, that 
the contemporary though alien ‘ Fredegarius ’ may have 
heai-d a more correct version than the native but 
much later historian Paulus. 

oundi- On the death of Ariwald, if we may trust ‘ Frede- 

pergaweds • > i t ^ 

Ki.thaii gams, the precedent set in the case of Theudelinda 

^ ^ Partibus Isaciae et emperiae/ 

® Five years, if our chronology b© correct, 

^ Goschiohte des Langobardischen Herzogthums, p. 430, 

* See p, 59. 

^ Dukes of Lucca and Olusium, 
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was repeated, and the widowed queen was asked to book vn. 
decide for the Lombard nation as to his successor. — — - 
Her choice fell on Hothari duke of Brescia, whom t^ihe 
she invited to put away his wife and to be joined with 
her in holy matrimony. Hothari swore by all the 
saints to love and honour Gundiperga alone, and 
thereupon by unanimous consent of the nobles was 
raised to the throne. Both queen and nobles, however, 
if ‘ Fredegarius ’ is to be believed, had soon reason to 
repent of their choice. He drew tight the reins of 
discipline (which had probably been relaxed under the 
reign of the usurper Ariwald), and, ‘in pursuit of 
peace,’ struck terror into the hearts of the Lombards, 
and slew many of the nobles, whom he perceived to be 
contumacious Forgetful also of his solemn promises 
to Gundiperga, and perhaps partly influenced by dis- 
like to her Catholic ways (he being himself an Arian), 
he confined her in one little room in the palace of 
Pavia, and forced her to live there in privacy, whilst 
he himself held high revel with his concubines. She 
however, ‘ as she was a Christian woman,’ blessed God 
even in this tribulation, and devoted herself continually 
to fasting and prayer. The chronicler makes no men- 
tion of the earlier divorced wife of Hothari, but one 
would fain hope that the remembrance of that injured 
woman’s wrongs helped to reconcile Gundiperga to her 

' Called hy ‘Fredegarius’ Chrothacharius and Ohrotharius, nearly 
the same name as that of the Frankish kings. 

“ ‘Chrothaiius cum regnare cepissit multus nubUium Lango- 
bardorum, <iuos sibi sinserat contomacis interfeeit. Ohrotharius 
fortissomam disciplinam et timorem in omnem regnum Lango- 
bardoruiu pacem sectans fecit’ (Fredegarius, iv. ^o). I leave 
Fredegarius’ grammar and spelling as I find them. 
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own fate, and gave reality and truth to her words of 
penitence. At length, after five years of seclusion, an 
embassy from the Frankish king, Clovis IP, again 
brought the wrongs of this ‘relation of the Franks 
before the notice of the Lombard ruler. Again the 
Frankish intercession prevailed, and Gundiperga, Ijeing 
brought forth from her seclusion, wore once more her 
regal ornaments, and sat in the high seat by the side 
of her lord. All the farms and other possessions of 
the royal fisc belonging to her, which had been appar- 
ently impounded during her seclusion, wore restored to 
her, and to the day of her death she lived in ([uoenly 
splendour and opulence. Aubedo, the Frankish am- 
bassador who had so successfully plejuled bar cause, 
received in secret large rewards from the rost(u-ed 
queen ^ This is the last that we h(>ar of (.|)ueen 
Gundiperga, who probably died somewhens about the 
middle of the seventh century. As her mother had 
done at Monza, so she at Pavia rean«l a basilica in 
honour of St. John the Baptist, which she (wlurned with 
lavish wealth of gold and silver and ])reci()us vest- 
ments. There, too, her corpse was interrejd. 

The careers of these two women, motlier and 
daughter, Theudelinda and Gundij)ei‘gji, ])reHent some 

^ Son of Dagobert I, grandson of Clilotochar IL 

' In the passage of ‘Fredegarius’ (iv, 71 which giv<‘.s m this 
information we are told that the Fmnkiwli lunbaHsudor arrived at 
‘Papia coinomento (cognomino) Ticiru)^ (;ivita<i*m A<^taliao (Ita- 
diae'/ If I am not mistaken, ^Frodegarins' is <‘arlioHt author 
who mentions Ticinum by its mod<a'n numo Papin Pavia'. 
The editor of ‘ Fredegarius ^ (Bruno Krusch) makcw tlio obvious 
suggestion that this story looks like a mt‘ro rt^potition of that 
previously told as to Guudiporga’s disgrace during iho r(ugn of 
her first husband. But, on the other hand, it is possible that 
both events actually occurred. 
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points of resemblance and some of striking contrast, book vii. 
Each was twice married to a Lombard king ; each 
was entrusted by the nation with the choice of 
a successor to the throne ; one saw a son exiled and 
slain, the other a brother ; each was the Catholic wife 
ot an Arian husband, but one apparently preserved to 
her death the unswerving loyalty of the Lombard 
people, while the other had twice to undergo imprison- 
ment, and once at least the stabs of cruel calumny. 

Their united lives extended from Alboin to Eothari, 

Iroin the first to the last Arian king of Italy, and 
covered the whole ]jeriod of an important ecclesiastical 
revolution — the conversion of the Lombards to the 
Catholic fimm of Christianity. 

We linve hitlierto seen only the unfavourable side 
of the character of Gundi])erga’s second husband. We 
may now listen to the more favourable testimony of 
Paulus, who says*, ‘The king.ship of the Lombards Kothariv 
was assumed by llothari, by biith an Arodus. Heas^our-'^ 
was a man of strong character, and one who followed 
the path of jxistice, though he held not the right line 
of the Christian faith, being stained by the infidelity 
of the Arian heresy. For in truth the Arians, to His 
their own great harm and loss, assert that the Son is 
inferior to the Father, and the Holy Spirit inferior 
to the Father and the Son ; but we Catholics confess 
the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit to be 
one true God in three j)ex'Sons, with equal power and 
the same glory. At this time in almost all the cities 
of the realm there were two bishops, one a Catholic, 
the otluir an Arian. In the city of Ticinum the place 


* II. L. iv. 42 . 
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is still shown where the Arian bishop had his hfip- 
tistery, residing near the basilica of St. Eusebius, 
while another bishop resided at the Catholic church. 
However, the Arian bishop who was in that city, 
Anastasias by name, being conveited to the Catholic 
faith, afterwards ruled the Church of Christ. This 
King liothari arranged in a series of writings the laws 
of the Lombards, which they were retaining only in 
memory and by practice, and ordered that the Edict 
thus prepared should be called a Code'. But it was 
now the seveidy-seventh ® year since the Loml)ardK 
luul come into Italy, as the same king has testified in 
the prologue to his edict.’ 

‘Now King Rothari took all the cities of the 
Romans which are situated on the sea-coast iron» 
Luna in Tuscany up to the boundary of the Fninks. 
In the same way also he took and destroyo<l Opitei*- 
gium [CA/r/'so], a city placed iH^twoen IVtsviso and 
Friuli ; and with the Romans of Ravenna he waged 
war at tin*, river of Aemilia, which is allied Scultenna 
[/V(//,o/’o], In which war 8000 fell on the side of the 
Itonuins, the rest taking flight 

It is evidinit that we are here listening to tluj ex- 
])loits of one who, however harsh a ruler either of his 
nobles or i»f his wife, did at least know how to nde 
successfully. Jlis compiests from the Empire are 
hardly less e-xtensive than those of Agilulf. Cenoa 
and the coast of the Riviera (‘ di Pononte’ and ‘di 

* *IIir I?i>thari Lan/^obiirdoruin <tiia8 boIjI moincria <*t. 
UHU n'tiiutbaut, Hcnpiorum Horio coiuixmait poiHci^inquo ipsuiu 
tMliciuin npp(»llari pmocopii’ 

* Koally Hovonty-wixih year, according to tho MSS, of iho 
Kflict ainl tho true chronology. 

IL L. iv* 42-45. 
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Levante ’) are wrested finally from the grasp of Con- book vn. 

stantinople. Oderzo is taken, and its walls are de- - 

molished. So must we understand the word used by 
Paulus in this place h since the utter destruction of 
Opitergium ® is placed by him about twenty-five years 
later, and is attributed to another king of the Lom- 
bards, Grimwald®. Finally, Eothai'i -wins a great 
victory over the forces of the Exarch on the banks 
of the river which flows past Modena, and ])erhaps 
at the very point where it intersects the great Emilian 
highway. 

These victories were probably won at tlie expeiise K'>thari',s 
of Isfiac of Armenia, whose eighteen years’ teininj of .ivitIsiuk- 
the Exai’chate (626-644) included one luilf of tlicmcHiu. 
reign of Rothari. Visitors to Ravenna may still see 
the stately sarcophagus of this Byzantine governor 
of fragments of Italy, which is placerl in a little alcove 
behind the church of S. Vitale. Upon the tomlj is 
caiwed an inscription in twelve rather laalting Greek 
iambics, with a poor modem Latin translation. The 
inscription may be rendered into English thus : — 

‘A hoIjIo g«moral horo is laid to n'st, Ihmc’h 

Who kopt xmhariiKHl Kruno and the llonmn Wost. opitupli 

For tiu'ico six y<Mirs h<( wu-vod liis gonilo lonls, 

Isaac, ally of kings, this stono nxjords. 

Tht* wide Annonia glories in his faino, 

For from Armenia his high linoag<J ouno. 

Nobly ho died. Tho sharer of his love, 

The chasto Susanna, liko a widowed dove 
Will siKJnd hor rest of life in coaisoloss sighs. 

Sh(« mourns, but his long toil hath won its prize, 

Cnoiy alike in Fast and Wostorn lAnd, 

F<jr either army owned his sti-ong eommand.’ 

* ‘ Fuuditus destruxit.’ 

■' II. L. V. 28. 


' ‘Diruit.’ 
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It is not difficult to read through the conventional 
phrases of this vapid epitaph the unsuccessful char- 
acter of Isaac’s Exarchate. Had there been any gleam 
of victory over the Lombard army, the inscription 
would have been sure to record it. As it is, the 
utmost that can be said of him is that he ‘ kept Rome 
and the West unharmed,’ but if our reading of lus 
history be correct, he probably kept the beautiful 
Riviera unravaged by surrendering it to tlie enemy. 

Some of the events of Isatic’s government of Italy, 
to which his epitaph makes no allusion, are brought 
before us by the meagre nan'atives of the I’apal 
luographer 

It was in 638, six years before the death of Isiuic, 
that his old correspondent. Rope Monorius, died. A 
Roman ecclesiastic, Soveriims, wjis chosen <is his succes- 
sor, and the Exarch, who had at this time the right of 
api»roval of the Rapal election, sent the CJiaHiflnrinn-, 
Mauric<s (by whose cwlvice, we are told, ho wrought 
much evil), as his representative to Home. Maurice, 
taking counsel with some ill-disposed pemons, stirrcid 
up ‘the Roman army’ (that is, pr<d)al)ly, the civic 
militia) by an inflammatory harangue concerning th«f 
wealth of the Rfipacy. Pointing to the episco[)al 
palace of the Lateran, he exclaimed, ‘What marvel 
that you are poor when in that building is the hoarded 
w('.alth of Jlonorius, to whom the Emperor, time after 
time, sent your arrears of j)ay, which ho, holy man 


' ‘ Liber PoiitilicaliH ’ in Vitis Hevnrini ot Thnotlnri. 

* Dinhl (Adininintnitinn Hj'wuiUuc, ifis) diaoutiHott utsonio 
th« fnnotit)nH of tho (Uiartularius, but ia oijligud to loavu llm 
prubloni uuaolvod. Evidently this Chartulariua waa a man in 
high office). 
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that he was, heaped up in the treasure-chambers ofBOOKVxi. 

yon stately palace.’ At these words burning resent- ^ 

ment against the Church filled all hearts, and the 
whole body of citizens, from the greybeard down to 
the stripling, rushed with arms in their hands to the 
Lateian palace. They were, however, unable to force 
an entrance, so strongly was it guarded by the . ad- 
herents of Severinus. For three days the antied band 
liesieged the Lateran, and at the end of that time 
Maurice, having persuaded the ‘ Judges ’ (that is, the 
civil authorities of the City) to accorajjany him, claimed 
and obtained admission to the palace. Then he sealed 
up all the rich vestments which he fimnd in the 
(Huirch’s wardrobe and all the treasures of the Lateral 1 
jialace, ‘which Emperors, Patricians and Consuis had 
left, for the redemption of their souls, to the Ajiostle 
Peter, to be employed in almsgiving and the redcsmp- 
tion of captives.’ Having done this, he wi’ote to the 
Exarch Tsxiac that all was ready and he miglit now 
come and help hinnself at his leistire to the s]>lendid 
s])oil. Soon Jsiuic arrived, and immediately banished iHnan'M 
the leading clergy to various cities of Italy. Having of tim 
thus disarmed ecclesiasti<-al ojiposition, ho proceeded 
to take up his dwelling in the Lateran palace, where 
ho alKxIe eight days, calmly appropriating its wealth 
of centuries. To the indignant members of the Papal 
household the spoliation must have seemed not loss 
cruel and even more scandalous (as being wrought 
in the name of a lioman Einperoi') than that celebrated 
fortnight of plunder when Gaisoric and his Vandals 
stripped the gilded tiles from the roof of the Cajntol. 

Part of the booty Maurice sent to Hei'aclius, thus 
making the Emperor an accomplice in his deed. Tin* 
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BOOK VII. soldiers may have received their ari*eai*s of pay out of 
^ the proceeds of the plunder, but assuredly no con- 
temptible portion found its way to the Exarch’s 
palace at Eavenna, whence it may liave been trans- 
ported by the widowed dove Susanna, after her 
husband’s death, to their Armenian home. 

Papal sue- Pope Severinus, after this act of spoliation, was 

cession • 

Severinus, installed by the Exarch in St. Peter’s chair, ])ut died 
.rSniv, little more than two months after his elevation’. 
Theodore, Another short pontificate ** followed, and then Theodore 
642-649. . succeeded to the Papacy — a Greek by birth, but as 
stout as any Eoman for the defence of the Eoinan 
see against the Patriarchs of (Jonstantinojilo. In his 
pontificate Isaac and Maurice reappear upon the sct^iu' 
in changed charactei-s. The Ohartularius iigain visitiwl 
rice,643t?). Eome, again allied himself with the men who had 
helped him in his raid ujion the treasures of the 
Church, and jiersuaded tlio soldiei's in the City and thff 
sun-ounding villages to swear fid<>.lity to him and 
renounce their allegiance to Isaac, whom he accus<.*d 
of seeking to establish an independent throne. I’he 
Exarch, however, whether loyal or not to tlio Emperor, 
showed himself able to cope with his own rebellious 
subordinate. He sent Honus the Mmjister MiliUmt 
and his treasurer to Koine, doubtless with a considia-- 
able body of troops. At once all the ‘ Judges ’ ami 

’ Tho long intorval (one yoar, sovim months, and sovonlcH.n 
days) hotwoon tho death of Ilonorius anil this installation of his 
successor was porhaps duo to nogotiations with Coiislantinoi.ln 
about tho Monolhi'loto controvorsy, as woll as to tho troublos 
described above. It is intorostiug to road in tho Libor INuiti- 
ficalis that Pope Sevoriaus rouowod tho mosaics in tho aps(> of 
St. Poter’a 

* That of John IV (640-642). 
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the Roman militia, who had just sworn fealty to book tii. 
Maurice, struck with fear, abandoned his cause and 
gave in their adhesion to his enemy. On this Maurice 
fled for refuge to the church of S. Maria Maggiore 
hut being either forced or enticed from that sanctuary 
was sent, with all his accomplices, heavily chained 
with collars of iron 2, to Ravenna. By the Exarch’s 
orders, however, he was not suffered to enter the city, 
but was beheaded at a place twelve miles distant ®, 
and his head, the sight of which gladdened the heart 
of the Armenian, was exhibited in the cfrcus of Ra- 
venna. His followers, with the iron collars still 
I'ound their necks \ were led away into strict confine- 
ment while Isaac revolved in his mind the question 
of their punishment. But before he had decided on 
their fate, he himself died, ‘smitten by the stroke of Death of 
God,’ and the liljerated captives returned to their 
sevcsral homes. Isaac was succeeded in the Exarchate Cauiopas 
l>y ’I’h(!odore Calliopas, who was twice the occupant 
the palace at Ravenna. In his second tenure of office 653-664. 
Italy witnessed strange scenes — the banishment of 
a Pope at id the arrival of an Emperor ; but the de- 
sci‘i])tion of these events must be reserved for a future 
chapter. 

’ ‘ Fugit n<l Boatain Mariam ad I’raesqx'-' I cannot explain this 
iuldition lo tint namo of tho Church. 

“ ‘Misenint hojam in collum'ojus’ (Lib. Pont.). 

" Cttlh'd Fieulao. ‘ ‘Imbojati.’ 



CHAPTER V. 


THE LEGISLATION OF BOTH A HI . 

Authorities. 

BOOKYII. Sources:— 

EoTitARis Leges as given in Muralori, llerum I<ali<-»rmn 

Scriptores (Tom. L Pars II), and Troya^ Stork d’ltnlia (Vol. 
IV. Parte II). There arc slight didercnei^s in the* U^xi lad.wwn 
these two editions, and tlie luwsar<‘ not always nuiiilH^rod in tin* 
same way. I have generally followetl TVoya’s numbering. 

Carl Spracho nnd Spradulenkmah*!* d(*r LunjLTobanlen 

(Paderborn, 1877) famishes us with a useful ^^lossary ami eur«‘ful 
orthography of tlui strang(5 .Loiubard words to In* in<*t with in the 
Code. I have also found the Ilistoire d<* la IjogisIaHon <l<tH An<*iens 
Germains j)ar (iarul)od Artin Ihmnd Ouhtou (B(»rlin, 184^^)21 great 
hedp in classifying and comi)aring the ij(uubartl laws. The author 
was of Armenian extraction and born at Const-antiuople, It is not 
often that the liast gives us a scholar wh<» .wj puthmtly in- 
vestigates the history of W(*st(Tn 10 uro]K‘. 

In the last chapter we W'eri*, concoriuKl with tlie 
external events of the reigii of Rothari, wlio fi.r wxteen 
foKn (636-652) wore the Loml)ar(l erown. Our in- 
formation as to those events is certainly nitjagro atul 
unsatisfactory enough, hut tlio main inh-jrest of the 
reign for us is deriv(«l from a ie>atur(j of its internal 
politics, the fact, namely, that Rothari was the first 
great legislator of his jjoople. 
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The Lombards had now been for two generations book vii 

encamped on the soil of Italy, yet during all that 1 - 1 - 

time, as Paulus tells us, then' laws had lived but in 
the memory of unlettered judges, who remembered 
only so much as frequent practice rendered familiar ^ ; 
and this, in a country which had been subject to the 
most scientific system of jurisprudence that the 
world has ever seen, and had witnessed its gradual 
development from the Laws of the Twelve Tables to 
the Code, the Institutes, and the Digest of Justinian. 

It was time that this reproach should be in somePubiica- 
measure removed from the Lombard nation, and ac- Codo, Nov. 
cordingly on November 22 ", 643, King liothari pub- 
lished to the world his ‘Code’ in 388 chapters, written 
by the hand of the notary Answald The Prologue 
of this monument of barbarian jurispnidence is worth 
quoting : — 

‘ In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ begins the Proiogw. 
Edict which with God’s help the most excellent man 
liothari, king of the Lombards, hath renewed, with 
the nobles who are his judges^. In the name of 
Almighty God, I, liothari, most excellent inan and 
king ; and seventeenth king of the nation of the 
Langobardi ; by the blessing of God in the eighth 
year of my reign, and the thirty-eighth of my age, in 
the second Indiction ; and in the seventy-sixth year 
after the Langobardi marching under Alboin, at that 
time their king, were brought by divine power into 

^ quas sola momoria ot tisu rotinebant.’ II. L. iv. 22, 

Hoo also tlio extract from tlio Clironicus Goihanum (vol. v.p. T4»), 
where the niysteiious word cadarfida is used, apparently of the 
unwritten ‘ common law ’ of tlio Lombards. 

* Soo § ccclxxxviii. of the Code. Or Arswald. 

* " Konovavit cum prinmtoB judicos SUO.S.’ . 
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BOOK viL the province of Italy ; prosperously given forth in iny 
- — palace at Ticinum ’ : — 

‘ How great has been our care and anxiety for the 
welfare of our subjects, the tenour of the fol](»vviiig 
Edict will declare ; both on account of the constant 
oppressions of the poor, and also on account of tluj 
extravagant exactions from those who are known to 
have larger property, but how they siiffer violenci'. wii 
well know“. Therefore, considering the coni[»aKKion 
of Almighty God, we have thought it neccissary to 
con-ect the ]»resent law, [inviting] our chief num t<t 
I'enow and amend it, adding that which is lacking, 
and removing that which is superfluotis. And wo have 
]trovided that it shall bo all embraced in one volume, 
that each ojie may have permission to live ((uielJy, 
according to law and justice, to lalxmr iigainst, his 
enemies on behalf of his own opinion and to <lof<‘nd 
himself and bis l>orders, 

‘ Therefore, since these things at‘e so, we havojudg<‘<l 
it useful to preserve to future ages the memory of 
the names of the kings our predecessors, from th(j 
time when kings first l)egau to bo named in the Lom- 
bard nation, as far as we have been able to learn tlaMu 
from ancient men, and we have onlered the Notary 
to aflix them to this pai'chmont.’ 


' Th(( wunt of Ki-aunimtic!il construction in tint origiiml is inn- 
tutod in tlio tmiiMlution. 

* ‘Tam proiitor aH«i(lu)i« fatif^ation<'H pauiHinim (iimni otiaiii 
euperfluao cxactionoH ab liis qui majorom virttitoni Iialavo nos- 
cuntur, qucmiodo vim i>ati cognovimua' Onco for all — coiwet 
gi'ammar is not to bo lookoil for in tlio Lombanl laws. 

“ ‘PropttU’ opinionom contra inimicoa lavboraro.’ Ilavo wo Imro 
a hint of the nocoaaity of mutual tolurutiuu botwuuxx CathoHc and 
Arian? 
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Then follow the names of sixteen kings, with the book vii. 

Os* ^* 

families from which they sprang h In the seventeenth ^'1- 

place he names himself, ‘ I, who as aforesaid am in 
God's name King Rothari,' and he recounts the un- 
couth names of his progenitors belonging to the 
family Harodos through tvrelve generations He 
then proceeds : — 


' These names {which I give according to the recension in 
Meyer’s Sprache der Langobarden) are nearly but nut quite the 
same as those given in the Origo, which where th<*y vary are 
here inserted in brackets. Tliey aro — 


1. AOILMUND, of the family Hogu- 

ginLus t^Gugingus). 

2. LAAMISIO CLAJAMICHO). 

3. LETII (LETIIUO). 

4. HILDEOOII (ALDIHOO). 

5. Clc]l)EOCU (OODBHOO;. 

6 . Cl'aFEO. 

I 

I 1 

7. TATO. Winigis. 

8. WACIIO. 

9. WALTHARI (WALTARI), »on of 

WAOHO. 


10 . AUTIIAKI or AUDOIN, of tho 

family of (Jaisiw !,<{an.sus). 

I 

11. ALBOIN, Hon of AlFDOnV, who, 

OK aforosuKl, le'l tlio army into 
Italy. 

la, CLEPH, of tho family hcjleoH. 

13. AulriXAUI. 

14. AfULULI'II fAOQUO!: iiThuriu- 

gian of tho family of Anawas. 

15. abIlwald. 

16. IIARIWAU) lAItOALj, of (ho 

family of Oaupus. 


® Pedigree of Kotbari of tho family of Ilarodus : •• 


USTBORA 

MAMMO 

I'AcUlO 


I'KONUIIONO 

wi:o 

WEIIIIiO 

lIlA’ZO 

alaIian 

I 

ADIIAMUNB 


NOCTZO 


Rothari’s 

ptalign***. 


YOb. 


VI. 


KAKDlNKil 

K(/rAAKI. 

N’ 
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BOOK vii ‘And this general order we give lest any fraud croc*|> 
into this Edict through the carelessness of coj)yiKtK, 
But it is our intention that no such copies he received 
or have any credit except such as are written 1 or 
certified ‘ (?) on request by the hand of Arswald, tin* 
notary who has wi’itten it by our orders.’ 

The reader will not ex2>ect nor desire that in this 
book, which is not a law-book hut a history, 1 shouhl 
give a comidete analysis of the 388 chajjttux, short as 
they are, which make uj) the Code of Rothari. 1 will 
only notice those j^rovisions of the Code which illus- 
trate the condition of Loinhai’<l society, will ()Uot(? 
some of the curious words which the harharians from 
beyond the Daimhe added to the vocahulaiy of 
Latium, and above all will notice any provisum • if 
such is to ho found in the Cod(» — which illustrates in 
the most remote manner the condition of the coiKjuered 
Homans under their Lombard lords. 'Fho im[)<irti(iice 
of calling attention to this point (which is connected 
with one of the ino.st dillicult (puistions in tht* whoh* 
history of the Middle Ages) will abundantly app<“ar in 
a later cha])ter. The reader must not look for any- 
thing like orderly arrangement or scientific division 
of the field of law. It wotild not ho th<^ Lomhanl 
Code if it possessed either of these ([ualities. 

0 fffinc<-8 The Code begins with olFoncos against the p<*i’s«in 
of the king and the peace of the state. Tint c<inspira(or 

iittfteo, against his life, the inviter of his enemies ijito the 
kingdom, the harhourer of brigands th(i exciter of 
the soldiers to mutiny, the tnvache.rous ofiicrer who 
deserts his comrades on the field of hatths, are all to 
be punished with death. 

’ licmuHium. “ Hcamaiw. 
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But on the other hand, the man who takes counsel book vij. 
with the king himself concerning the death of one of — - ’ 
his subjects, or who actually slays a man by the royal 
order, is to he held guiltless, and neither he nor his 
heirs are to suffer any disquietude by reason of the 
murder, because ‘the king’s heart is in the hand of 
God, and it is not possible for a man to escape ^ whom 
he has ordered to be slain.’ If one man accuses another 
of a capital offence, the accused may appeal to the 
camiihio ^ or wager of battle. If he fail his life may 
be forfeited, but if his accuser fail he must pay the 
guidrigild, or price of blood, of which half shall go to 
the king, and half to the man whom he has slandei'ed 
This word gitulngiM is explained shortly after, IfThcf/mo- 
two free men without the king’s order have jjlotted 
together as to the death of a third, and have carried 
their intention into effect, he who was the actual 
murderer shall compound for the dead man according 
to the price fixed, ‘ that is to say, liis gnidvigild 
If many persons of honourable bii-th have consj)ired 
together to kill a man, they shall be punislied in 
angargatMmgi. This barban)u.s word is explained as 
meaning that they shall compound for the muixler 
according to the rank of the peraon slain If they 

’ ‘ So odoniare ’ = idoneum so facoro, to purge Iiiiusolf from 
guilt ; 1. 2, 

“ TJio German Kampf. ® 1 . 9. 

*■ ‘ Tunc ille <iui homicida ost eomponat ipsum moituum siout 
ai>pr()tiatus fuorit, id ast (juklriyild Huum’ (1. ii). 

’’ 1 . 14: ‘Sivox’o pluros fuoi'int, si ingonui fuerint, qualitor in 
iingargathungi id ost sermulum qmiUtateni pmoiuie ipsum liomi- 
cidium comi)onaut.’ Moyer (Spvaclio dor Lnugobnrd<'a, p. 278) 
explains tjathuntii as = worth, dignity ; and unaar = land. The 
whole oxpr<xssion according to him denotes ‘the value of a person 
as dopomling on the amount of his possessions in laud.’ 

N 2 
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BOOK VII. have carried off plunder from tlie dead maiiH liody, 

— 'TL- that is a plain case of 2>lod(‘r<ml) ',or robhinf,^ tlu; dead, 
and must be atoned for by a ]-)ayinent of 8o solidi 

( = £48). 

‘ If any of our barons,’ says Kothari, ‘ wi.slu^s to come 
to us^ let him come and go in safety and unharmed. 
Any one doing him any injury on tin* mad shall 
pay a composition according to the terms set foidh 
below in this Edict We note tliis <*ar!y appf^aranco 
of the word ‘barons’ witliout venturing to delinc* its 
exact value. 

Offences Laws 26-28 provide for the seeuril v of travellers by 

oix tho 1 1 -i • 1 1 • I * 1 f I f ^ 

king’s the highway, under the strange titi<s ‘ I)<* \\ rijirorin, 

xxvi- ’ id est /mrZnVr/nVm.’ The (lennan \vor<i (derived from 
wee = way, and m‘vr(in = t(> block (tr binder) (•.vpla.ins 
itself pretty easily as an obstruction of the high I’ond. 
Its Latin equivalent is the aspirated form of (be woi-d 
wdiicb we use for the oHiif of a planet. As to 
those sturdy rogues who do viohaici^ to (ra,vellerH on 
the highway, the law is that ‘ if any on<- shall phice. 
himself in tlie way before a fre<i wojitan or gii-1, or do 
her any injury, he shall jiay 900 .s<)lidi (1*540), half to 
the king, and half to her to whom the injury shall 
have been done, or to the jterson to whom tint right 
of protecting her (/a.vou/'mwi) belongs,' This nitint/iiim, 
or claim to rejiresent the rights <tf a female relative, is 
a word which we shall mtait with again la(«‘r on. 

‘If any one shall jilaco himself in the way before 

JBlutrwuh, blood'thoit. Tli<» will elwnrve (lii* Leiii1uu'<l 
form of Ihfiso words, with its Iswitiful oxetupliliciiiion of t<ritiiiir.H 
Law. 

Si quis ox baronibus nontriH ud hoh voiiin^ voIiK-rit. ' ( 1 . 1 7 ). 

“ Tho fine is apparontly lixocl by the m-xt law at oco Holhli 
(^ 540 ). 
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a free man, he shall pay him 20 solidi (£12), always book vii. 

supposing that he has not done him any bodily injury. II 

If he have, he shall pay for the wounds or blows which 
he has inflicted according to the rate to be hereafter 
mentioned, and shall also pay the 20 solidi for stopping 
him on the highway b’ 

‘If any one shall place himself in the way before 
another man’s slave or handmaid, or Aldius, or freed- 
man, he shall pay 20 solidi to his lord 

This word Aldius, which we shall meet with again The .\i- 
in the laws of Rothari, might introduce us to a long imif-fi 
and difficult controversy, which I shall not enter upon 
at tins time. It is clear that the Aldius was in a state 
of impeifect freedom. He is named between the slave 
and the freedman, and his claim for damages from the 
highway robber is not paid to himself, but handed over 
to his lord. It is suggested that the vast mass of 
formerly free ‘Romans,’ or non-Lombard inhabitants 
of Italy, were reduced by the conquest to this condi- 
tion oiAldionate, a suggestion which for the present 
shall neither be accepted nor rejected, but which I 
will ask the reader to bear in mind when next the 
word Aldius meets him in Rothari’s Code. 

Law 31 is headed De Wcdajpauz : ‘ If any man shall Tiw .-riin.' 
unjustly do violeirce to a free man by way of loalapauz, paw <ns- 
he shall pay him 80 solidi (£48). Wcdapauz is the act Hwnwi fir 
of one who stealthily clothes himself in the garments 
of another, or changes the appearance of his head or**^‘’ 
face with the intention of thieving,’ Aj)pai*eutly the 
modern burglar, who with blackened face breaks into 
a house by night, is guilty, though he knows it not, of 
the crime of 
' 1. 27. 


“ 1. 28. 
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And this leads us to a curious custom wliich pre- 
vailed when a man was found, with however innocent 
intentions, by night in another man’s courtyard. ‘ If 
a free man shall be found by night in the courtyard of 
another, and shall not give his hands to be tied — if he 
be killed, no claim for compensation shall be made ])y 
his relations. And if he shall give his hands to lie 
tied, and shall be bound, he shall pay for himself 
8o solid! (.£48): because it is not according to reason 
that a man should enter in the night-time silently or 
stealthily into another man’s courtyard ; but if he 
have any useful purpose or need of his own, hit him 
ciy out before he entons.’ 

Similarly a slave found at niglit in the courtyard of 
a householder, and not giving his bands to be tiivl, if 
he be slain shall furnish no claim for C(tmpeiisation 
to his lord : and if he givt? his hands, and is hountl, 
shall be set free on jiaymeui of 40 solidi (,£24) 

SvandaliiM, that is, an act of viohiiico oommif.tcd 
in a chui’ch, was to ho atoned for by a spcscial lino of 
40 solidi (.£24), laid on the altar (d' the church. Within 
the king’s palace it was a cjipital ofienco, unloss the 
culprit could move the king’s soul to mercy, hiatuilahnu 
committed by a free man in the city where the king 
was abiding, re(|uired a line of 12 solidi (.£7 4,v.), even 
if no blow were struck ; of 24 solid! in mldition to the 
ordinary tariff for woumls if the brawler had stnick 
a blow. In the case of a slave those fines wesrf^ 
diminished one half. One half again all rouixl wjis 
the abatement, if the city in which the brawl t<K)l< 
place were not one in whicli the kii»g was residing*. 

We now come to the laws fixing the fines that wore 
‘ U. 3*: 33 - * II. 35 - 40 . 
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to be paid for all sorts of bodily injuries, and these 
will be best exhibited in tabular form. We begin with 
the cases in which the injured person is a free 


Blows struck in sudden quarrel causing a wound or 
bruise . • 3 solidi apiece up to 1% solidi. 

‘ If more blows are inflicted they ai’e not to be 
counted, but let the wounded man rest content wdth 
himself/ 


BOOK Vll. 
Ch. 5. 

Compen- 
sation for 
bodily in- 
juries to a 
free per- 
son, xliii- 
Ixxv. 


Blow with the fist 3 solidi. 

Blow with the palm of the hand . . 6 solidi 

Blows on the head, only . ^ ^ ^ 

breaking the skin j 

Blows on the head, breaking bones ; (per bone) la solidi 
(no count to bo taken above 36 solidi). 

* But the broken bones arc to be counted on this 
I)rmciplc, that one bone shall be found large enough 
to make an audible sound when tlirown against 
a shield at I a feet distance on the road. The said 
feet to be measured from the foot of a man of 
moderate stature, not the hand.’ 

The deprivation of an eye is to be atoned for by the 
payment of half the fine due for actual homicide, 
* according to the quality of the person injured.’ 

The cutting ofi‘ of the noso to be atoned for by half the 
fine for liomieide. 

Cutting i.ho lip 13 solidi. 

If so cut that one, two, or three teeth appear 

20 solidi. 


Knocking out tlie front teeth . 16 solidi per tooth. 
Knocking out the grinders . 8 solidi per tooth 


^ It will not bo necessary to turn all these fines into their 
(i<pnvalonts in English money. The solidus may be taken us 
(xpiivaloni to twelve shillings. 

Why this diilorence? Was it because a slap wdth the op<‘U 
palm was considered more insulting? 

» So in Muratori, and more probalde than the 1 y in Troyu’s 
text. 
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Cutting off an car — a quarter of the fine for homicide. 
Wound on the face .... i6solidi. 
Wound on the nose, causing a scar . , j6 solidi. 

Similar wotind on the ear . . .16 solidi. 

Fracture of the arm . . . ,16 solidi \ 

Wounding without breaking the arm . 8 solidi. 

Blow on the chest ^ . . . . ao solidi. 

J'iercing the rib ..... 8 solidi. 

Cutting off a hand — half the flue for homicide ; if 
so stricken as to cause imralysis, but not cut off**— 
a quarter of the full fine. 

Cutting off a thumb — a sixth part of f ho fine for homi- 
cide. 

Cutting off the second finger . . • ^ 7 ^<'>Kdi. 

Cutting off tim third fing<*r (which is the middle one) 

6 solidi. 

Cutting off the fourth finger ... 8 solidi. 

Cutting off the fifth finger . . .16 solidi. 

Cutting off a foot — half the fine for homicide. 

Cutting off the great too ... 6 solidi. 

(-utting off the second toe . . . 6 solidi. 

Cutting oH* the third toe ... 3 solidi. 

Cutting off* the fourth toe ... 3 koIkH. 

Cutiting off the fifth toe . . . . 2 solidi. 


At the end of thie curionnly minute tariff of penalties 
for injuries to the person, we have tlie following in- 
teresting exposition of the motive of the law - 
‘For all the woxiuds and blows above nnuitioiu*(L 
which may pass between free men \ we have ]>urpoH(dy 


^ Those laws are given variously in Muratori and ^Voyn, l)ut 
neither t<ixt gives tho provision for fracture of the arm, whi<*h 
must ceiiiiinly have boon there, and wliich we may, I think, 
venture to instud froni the analogy of that part of the (f(Klo wdii<*h 
<leals with the injuries of slavos. 

‘ Si quiB nliuni intra capsum plagaverit ’ (L 59)* 

‘ lit Bi sic sidorata fuorit et non i)er<»xcuBHorit ' {1. 60). 

^ ‘ C^iwio inter homines lilioroH evenerit/ This soiuiis to imply 
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ordained a larger composition than was in use among book yii. 

our ancestors, in order that the faida (feud), which is 

enmity, may be postponed after the receipt of thefja^“,,t 
above-mentioned composition, and that more may not 
be recpiired, nor any thought of guile be harboured in 
the heart ; but let the cause he finished between the 
parties, and friendship remain. And should it happen 
that within the space of a year he who was wounded 
dies of the woxinds themselves, then let the striker 
pay in cmgarcjathumji, that is [the full fine for homi- 
cide] according to the cpiality of the pei’son injui’ed, 
what he was worth 

The increased wealth of the Lombards after the 
settlements in Italy evidently had made them able to 
pay a higher sum for the luxury of vengeance on 
an enemy, and justified the sufterer in demanding an 
ampler compensation for his wounds. At the same 
time, the motive of the royal legislator in lightening 
his penal code is clearly appai’ent. As the Lombard 
nation was putting off a little of its old savagery in 
the light of Roman civilisation, it was becoming more 
and more necessary that feuds should cease, and that 
the old right of jnivate war and the notion of ven- 
geance as the inalienable riglit of the kinsnien of a nmr- 
dered man should be restricted within, the narrowest 
limits, and if j)Ossil)le should vanish out of the nation’s 
life. A provision follows for the case of a man who 
has unintentionally caused the death of an unborn 
child. It is said that if the mother of the child is 
free, and lias hoi'self escaped death, her price shall be 

that (l<)(»r nnti sufibntr inust both bolong to tho claas of iVo<>iuoa for 
thia tiiritf to bo applirablo. 

■ 1. 74. 
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fixed as that of a free woman according to her rank in 
life, and the half of that price shall be paid for her 
dead child If she dies, her composition is paid 
apparently without any compensation for the death of 
her offspring. And as before, let the feud cease be- 
cause the injury was done unwittingly®. This pro- 
vision, that the composition shall be ])aid according to 
the mother’s rank in life, seems again to i)oint to a 
table of compositions graduated according to tlie suf- 
ferer’s place in the social hieiurchy, which appendix 
to the laws of Rothari we no longer possess. 

The twenty-six laws which next follow " deal with 
injuries inflicted on another man’s or hovaeltM 

slave ^ At first sight we might think tliat boro A hlius 
and ServuH Miimtarialbi were o<j[uivalont terms : hut 
romenibering the way in which Aldhs was used in 
a previous law along with ‘ slave ’ and ‘ fretidman,’ wo 
cannot doubt that we have hero to deal with two 
classes of men differing in their dognio of dependence, 
whose services, generally siioaking, were, of the same 
value to their lord. The one is the A Id ins, the client 
or serf, generally perhaps a member of the van<|uished 
Roman population ; the other is the househohl slave, 
who may belong to any nationality whatov<*,r, who by 
the fortune of war or the stress of pestilence or famine 

‘ ‘Hi ipHii imilior lil)orft ost ot ovasorit, iii)pr<tti<»tar ut librai 
fiocuinluni n<)l)ilitatoni suam «fc luodickUau quod ipsjv valucrit 
infims ipHO coniponatur’ (1. 75). 

* ‘OoHsaiito faida 00 quod noloiulo hoc focit’ 

” 11. 77-102. 

* ‘ Bi quk Aldium aliouum aut hoituiu iniuiatonahau i>lagavcrit 
in caput ’ (1. 78). 

* 1. 28. 
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has lost his liberty, and like our countrymen the hoys book vii. 
from Deira who excited the compassion of Gregory, ** - 
has been brought to Italy by the slave-dealer, and sold 
to a Lombard master. 

For a member of either of these two classes, the 
composition for wounds and bruises (paid doubtless 
to his master, not to himself) was generally about 
a third of that which was payable for a similar injury 
to a free man. In the case of the loss of an eye, a hand 
or a foot, the fine was half of that for homicide, the 
same proportion but not the same amounts as in the 
case of the corresponding injury to a free man. And 
for many of the more important injuries it is provided 
that the culprit shall pay to the lord not only the 
fixed composition, but an allowance for the loss of the 
man’s labour and the doctor’s fees \ 

The next section, containing twenty-three laws, injurSoR 
deals with injuries inflicted on a yet lower class — sittWH, 

‘ sarvi rusticani,' the ‘ plantation hands ’ of whom we **“"®**'’‘‘ 
used to hear in the days of American slavery. Here 
again the same general principle prevails : for serious 
injuries, the loss of an eye or a hand, half the fine for 
homicide : for others a composition which is generally 
about a sixth or an eighth of that which is paid for 
a free man, and in many cases compensation for loss of 
labour and the doctor’s charges. 

Any blow on hand or foot to either Aldius or slave 
which results in paralysis of the stricken member is 
to be atoned for as if it had been cut off®, 

' E.;?. ‘Si quis Altlio alicno aut sorvo Hiinmtoriiili pollicom do 
nutnu oxcuMHofit coinpoiiat solidoa viii oxcopto oporas fsiVi] ot nw'r- 
codos Modici ’ ( 1 , 89). 

“ 1. j 26; ‘ Biiuili modo compouatur liviiquani si ouiu oxcussissot ’ 
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BOOKTii. ‘All wounds and blows inflicted on the Ahlius, the 
— ^-1- household slave or rustic slave, as also on the AlcUa 
and the servant-maid, are to be atoned for according 
to the tenour of this decree. But if any doubt arise 
either as to the survival or the speedy cux’e of the 
injured person, let the lord receive at once half of the 
composition for the wound : the I’emainder being kept 
in suspense till the event be ascertained. 

‘Within a year’s space, if the man recover, the 
balance unpaid for the wounds themselves shall he 
handed over to the lord; but if he die the lord sh.all 
receive the whole composition for the dead man, allow- 
ing for that which has already been paid for tlie 
wounds. 

‘ The man who has inflicted a wound is himself to 
go and seek a physician. If he fail, then the wounded 
man or his lord is to seek the physician, and the other 
shall pay for loss of lal)our and doctor’s fees as much 
iis shall he adjudged hy learned men h’ 

MurdoiMif Now at length, after all these minute details as to 

AldiuH, . ... ... , „ - 

iioiiwi- minor injuries inflicted on men ot less than free cou- 
.•rrumi ’ dition, we come to the full composition to be paid in 
rXXix- the event of their actual murder ; — 

cxxxvii. 

He who kills another man^s AUHub must pay (doubtloss 
to the lord, though this is not expressly 8tatt‘d) 6o solidi. 

Ho who kills another man's household slave ‘approved 
and trained ^ ’ 50 solid i. 

He who kills a household slave of secondaicy importance 


(ap, Muratori), a bettor r<‘a<liiig it seems to mo than that of Troya, 
‘ tanquam si oum occidissot-* 

‘ 1. 127-128, 

* *Si quis servum ministerialom i>robatum ut supra aut doctiuu 
Occident' ( 1 * 130), I know not to what tho ‘ ut supra’ rofeiu 
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to the foregoing, who bears nevertheless the name BOOK Vir, 
of household slave ^ ..... ^5 solidi. _ 

lie who kills a foreman swineherd who has two or 

three or more men in training under him . 50 solidi. 

For an inferior swineherd 25 solidi. 

lie who kills a farm servant^, a cowherd ^ a shepherd ^ 

goatherd or other herdsman, if a foreman . 20 solidi. 

Il* one of his under-men^ ..... 16 solidi. 

He wdio kills a rustic slave under the farm-labourer^ 

16 solidi. 

Any one who by accident kills the infant child of 
a slave or farm-labourer shall be assessed by the judge 
according to the age of the child, and the money 
which it was able to earn, and shall pay accordingly. 

The provision as to accidents connected with the AccidentK 

^ XIX 

craft of the forester has an interesting bearing on the cutting, 

Til* /* 1 j ) Ti? ‘ Oominoii 

current legal dootnne of ‘common employment, itempioy- 
two or more men are felling a tree which falls upon cxxxwii. 
a passer-by and kills or injures him, they shall pay the 
composition for homicide or maiming in equal propor- 
tions. If the like accident befall one of the workers, 
they shall reckon one portion for the dead man, and 
])ay the rest in equal shares. Thus, if two men were 
felling tlie tree and one were killed, the survivor 
would i)ay half the coniposition for his comrade ; if 
three, each survivor would pay a third, and so on. 

‘ And the feud shall cease inasmuch as the injury was 

' ‘ Do nlio v(‘ro miiiistoriulo qui socundiis ei invonitxir, tamen 
lit iioinoii iiiiniHtorialom liabcat’ (1. 131). 

“ ‘ fciorvitui massarium.’ 

•’ ‘ Hoi'vum Imlmloum de mla.’ I do not find any satisfactory 
o.viduiiutiiui of thoso worda 

‘ Till' i'o!iditif( ‘ jMicoi'iivio ’ sooiiis to make bettor sense than 
‘liorcario’ (I. 

* ‘ Pro disoijnilo aiitom (jui soquens <‘si’ 

" ‘Servo ni.Hticano qui siiii massario cst’ d- '' 34 )- 
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BOOK VII. accidental.’ In a later law (i 52) it is expressly enacted 

^-1- that if a man hires workmen, one of whom is drowned 

or struck by lightning, or crushed by a blown-down 
tree, his composition shall not be claimed from the 
hirer of his labour, provided the death was not directly 
caused by the hirer or his men. 

Boisoning, A curious little gi-oup of laws on poisoydng next 
cxiii. comes before ush The free man or woman who mixed 
a cup of poison for another, ])ut never found an oppor- 
tunity to administer the fatal <lose, was fined 20 solid! 
(.€12). If the poison were administered, l>ut without 
a fatal result, the fine was half the composition for 
homicide. If death ensued, of course the whole com- 
position was paid. 

Bo, too, if a slave prcsentcwl the poisoned ctip, hut 
failed to kill his victim, the master of the slave must 
pay half the comj)osition which would have been due 
in case of death ; and the whole composition if death 
ensued. In either event, however, the slave was t<> 
be handed over to he put to death, and the master 
had a right to deduct his market value from the 
penalty wduch lie ]iaid for the slave’s crime. 

Kti«rn<i<‘s- But all this machinery of the ijnUlfujUd, however 
carefully w^orked, would sometimes fail to efiiice from 
the mind of the sufferer the memory of his wrongs. 
I'lie retaliatory blow would after all lie struck, an<l 
the terrible f<d<ht would begin once more. In order to 
guard against this recrudescence of the blood-feud, it 
was enacted that any one who, after ho had received 
the composition for a slaughtered relative, and aftt'r 
accustomed oaths of mutual amity luwl been sworn, 
took vengeance with his own right hand and slow the 

' 11. 13(1-142. 
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murderer, should, besides paying the ordinary compo- book vii. 
sition for the new homicide repay twice the compo- — 
sition which he had received ; and similarly, if it were 
only a wound or a bruise which had been inflicted 
upon him, he should repay double the composition 
paid him for that injury. 

Again, we are brought by the next pair of laws face Magiseri 
to face with one of the most difficult questions ofcxiiv. 
modem legislation, that of ‘ employers’ liability.’ If 
we rightly interpret the words of the code there was 
a guild of master masons who took their name from 
the town of Como, the headquarter's of the building 
trade of that day. According to Muratori even down 
to the middle of last century troops of masons from 
the Italian lakes used to roam over the other provinces 
of Italy, seeking employment as builders. Possibly 
the fact previously noticed^, that the Lake of Como 
was for so many year's a stronghold of the dying 
Imperial cause in Upper Italy, may have had some- 
thing to do with this continued existence of an active 
building trade in the hands of the Magintri Cornacini. 
However this may be, it was enacted that if in the 
course <»f their building operations the fall of material 
caused a fatal accident either to one of the workmen, 
or to a passer-by, the composition should not be pay- 
able by tire owner of the house, but by the ‘ Comacine 
Master.’ ‘ For after Iry the contract he has received 

' Tin’s is not vory clearly state<l, Init I think may he inferred 
from the touenr of the law (1, 143). 

'■* ‘ fh MuKiHter Ceinncimis cum colleganlo huo fflijuwj[uo domiun 
ad reBtauruudiim vol fahricandum Hu»eei>eril ’ (1. 1 44). 

In luH neht eu thin law. 

* Bee vel. v. i>. 244. 

» ‘fahula.’ 
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BOOK VII. good money for his hire, it is not unreasonable that be 

. should bear the loss 

Injuries Laws as to fire-raising follow. The man who has 

by fire, ”, 

oxiyi-’ intentionally and with evil mind® kindled a fire in his 
neighbour’s house must repay the damage threefold ; 
the value of the burnt pro2)erty to be assessed by 
‘ neighbouring men of good faith.’ An accidental fire 
caused by a man cai’rying burning coals nine feet or 
more away from his own hearth was to be coinjiounded 
for by a payment merely e(j[uivaleut to the value t>f the 
things destroyed 

iiijurioH From fire the legislator i)asses to mills, i)robably 

to water- , ® ’ i ./ 

luiiiH, cl- water-mills. Any one breaking down another man’s 
mill was to pay 12 solidl [.£7 4,s‘.] to the injured miller. 
For some reason or other, judicial fairness was more 
than usually doubtful in cases of this kind, and accord- 
ingly a judge who delayed his decision, or wrongfully 
gave leave for the destruction of* a mill, wtus to ])ay 
20 solid! [.£12] to the king’s palace '. On the other 
hand, wrong might 1)0 done by buihling as well as by 
destroying a mill. There wore men who did illegally 
what the ‘free selectors’ of Australia do in virtue of 

‘ Tho conclu.sion of tho law which uoxl follows (i4>;) sooiusto 
rovorso tho prineiplo horo liu<l down. I lour that thoro Is soino 
disiinctlou butwoun thoia which 1 iiuvu fuiltsl to upproliond. 

‘ Asto jiniiuo.’ 

" ‘ Fvniitidu id cst siinihi,’-- auothor curious Lojuhurd woril. 

‘ ‘ Districstus ah stolosazo,’ being conijsillutl to pay by tho 
fifolimas. Who is this officer ? Moyor tmuslatos ‘judge,’ doriving 
tho wonl from xiol an<l mznan, and making it otjuivalont io * him 
who situ OH llw stool (throno) of judgment.’ But thoro is u various 
roadiug sculitaiz, and it sooms to mo prolwbh! that tlm rolVrtmco 
horo is to tho woll-kuowu mugistruto whom tho Lombards calloil 
hy that natno, aud whoso tlosigualiou survivos in tin- srliidthriss 
of modorn U('rman. 
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the laws of the colony — who settled, themselves down book vii. 

^ . Ch. 5. 

on another man’s land and built a mill beside his 

stream. In such a case, unless the intruder could 
prove his right, the mill and all the labour that he 
had expended upon it went to the rightful owner of 
the soil 

We now come to the section of the Code which deals Laws or 
with the laws of inheritance The feature which to anee, euii- 
our ideas seems the most extraordinary, and which is, 

I believe, peculiar to the Lombard laws, is the pro- 
vision which is made for illegitimate alongside of legi- 
timate children. If a Lombard left one legitimate 
and any number of illegitimate sons, the former took 
two-thirds of his property at his death, the latter 
all together one-third. 

If he left two sons born in wedlock, they inheiited 
each two-fifths, the collective bastards one-fifth. If 
there were three of the former class, they took each 
two-sevenths, and one-seventh was divided among the 
bastards. 

If there were four, the bastards took a ninth ; if five, 
an eleventh ; if six, a thirteenth ; if seven, a fifteenth. 

Beyond this point apparently the law-giver would not 
go in providing for the division of tlie inheritance. 

In all cases where there was legitimate male issue, 
the daughters took nothing; but if a man left one 
daughter born in wedlock, and a number of illegitimate 
sons, the former took one-third of the inheritance, the 

' 1 . 1 5 1. These laws about mills may remind the Enfi-lish 
reader of the keen litiKation about water-power wliich is described 
by George Eliot in ‘The Mill on the Floss.’ 

“ 11. : curiotisly interrupted by a i>ur<!ntheHiH{i63-i66) 

chiefly dealing with crimes against a man’s near kiiulrtkl. 

VOh. VI. O 
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latter one-third, and the remaining third went to the 
other next of kin. If the daughters were two or more 
in number they took a half, the bastards a third, and 
the next of kin a sixth. 

Where there was no next of kin to claim under 
these provisions, the ‘ king’s comi; ’ claimed the vacant 
inhen'tance. As relationship did not count Ijeyond the 
seventh generation ^ we may believe that in that bar- 
barous age, and with a roving population, the ‘king’s 
court ’ was not seldom a successful claimant. 

No man might declare his illegitimate sons legiti- 
mate, or put them on an equality with the sons born 
in wedlock, except with the consent of the latter given 
after they had attained ‘the legitimate age.’ This was 
reached, however, at the early pcsriod of twelve years. 
As with the Romans, so with the fjOinbards, a fathei' 
had not absolute power over the disposal of his ])i'o- 
j)erty. Except in the case of certain gxnevous crinu's 
against filial dxity (if a son had purposely struck his 
father, or plotted his death, or committed adultery 
with his stepmother), no father might disinherit his 
son, nor oven 'thing’ away to another in his lifetime 
the pi’oporty that should rightly devolve u|)on him ’-. 
And the obligation was a mutual one : except to his 
own oifspring, the son might not 'thiwj' away his 
projKirty to prevent it from being inherited by his 
father. The Latinised German word ‘ thingare,’ which 
meets us in this and many other Lombard laws, gives 
us an interesting glimpse into the {K>litical life of 
primeval Germany, In an earlier chapter of this work-' 

’ 1 . 

* ‘ Nulli licoat sino cortA, culpA lilium oxhaorodaro, mw <iu()d ni 
dolxjtur por logom alii thiiiina«>’ ( 1 . 168). " Vol. iii. p. 260. 
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a slight sketch was attempted of the Folks-Thing, or book vii. 

national assembly of the Germans. Refeixing to that — 

chapter for a fuller discussion of the subject, I may 
add that not many miles from the place where I am 
now writing h there was discovered about ten years 
ago an altar which bore the inscription deo marti 
TH iNGSO, and which, in the opinion of some of the best 
German archaeologists, was dedicated to Mars, the god 
of the assembly, in whose name the priests commanded 
silence and punished the offenders who were brought 
up for judgment Thus from a bare hillside in North- 
umberland has come in recent years a testimony to 
the widespread institution of the Thing among our 
Teutonic forefathers. Before such an assembly it was 
the custom of the Lombards that all transactions con- 
nected with property (especially perhaps property in 
land) should take place, and it was for this reason that 
a too generous (or perhaps spiteful) father was for- 
bidden thingare his property to the detriment of his 
natural heirs. 

From this custom of making every donation of pro- Gaii'u- 
perty in the presence of the Thing, the donation itself aoiititr«i. 
came to be called Thinx ^ or Gairethinx. As ger iir 
the Old High-German language signifies a spear, and 
as we know ^ that the Germans always came armed to 

’ At the Roman camp of Boreovicus near Housesteads in 
Nortliumbej-land. 

“ This is the view of Prof. Scherer as communicated to Prof. 

Htthner, and stated by him in Archaeologia Aeliaaa, x. 1157. Ho 
quotes Tacitus, Germania, c. vii. The altar was oi’oeted by tho 
‘ Tuihanti (?) Gcrmani eives.’ 

’ 'Omne Thinx quae cst donatio’ ( 1 . 171). 

* From Tacitus, Germ. xi. 
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BOOK VII. their assemblies, it is suggested’ that the (jairethinx 

h-l_. or spear-donation may have been an especially soloinn 

form of transfer of property^. One of the laws of 
Bothari said, ‘If any man wishes to thbkg away his 
property to another, let him make the (/alrefhiiix itself 
not secretly, but before free men, inasmuch as both he 
who things and he who is the receiver are free men, 
that no contention may arise in future 

Now however solemnly a childlass man miglit have 
‘ thinged ’ away his property, when for any cause he 
despaired of having issue of his owm, if he ullmwai'ds 
begat legitimate sons, the previous thhix was utt(!rly 
null and void, and the sons succeeded to the property 
as if it had never taken ])lace. And oven daugliters 
and illegitimate children ousted the claim of the 
receiver of the thinx to all hut a fraction of the in- 
heritance 

On the other hand, a childless'* man who at the 
solemn thing should pronounce tlus word lidiuhtift, 
thereby expressing that the donee was to enter upon 
the ])roi)erty at his death, incurred obligations which, 
if he continued childless, he could not lightly set asidi^. 
He became in fact, what our lawyers call ‘ kmant for 
life,’ and not ‘without impf^achmeut of waste*,’ for he 
must thenceforward confine himself to the reasonabhi 

’ By Moyor, >Spra(*li<) <U»r p. 2H7, 

^ And thus in n cc^rtain houho cornw|«>n<UnK to tho ‘ox jun* 
Quinthun' of Roman law, quirh laung tho old Huhino won! for 
B])<3ar. But this is, of coiirso, a movo coinckhnuso. 

® *Si (piis riis sujiB alii tlnmjare yolxiorii^ non ahHcuuscv hh<I nato 
liberos hominoB ipsum (fairaihhu* facial, quaienus ijui thiHifnt A 
qui f//.sW (th<i witn<^BH) fuorit, lllxiri sint, ut nulla in ijostcnnu 
oriatur iutontio (? contoiitio)’ (L 172). ^ L lyu 

^ This is not statod, but wc may infer it from tluj torius of tin* 
law. 
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use of the property, and must in no wise fraudulently book vii. 
dissipate the same. If, however, necessity came upon . — 

him, and he found himself compelled to sell or mortgage 
the property with the slaves upon it, he might appeal 
to the receiver of his thinx : ‘ You behold under what 
compulsion I am about to part with that property 
which I gave to you at my death. If it seem good 
to you, help me now and I will preserve this propei'ty 
for your benefit.’ If the donee of the thinx thus called 
upon refused to help his benefactor, then any alienation 
or encumbrance of the estate made by the latter 
remained valid in spite of the donation b 

We now come to the marriage laws of Rothari, an Miu-riaKc 
interesting section of the Code But before entering itoviu- 
iipon it we must notice one important law which 
governs the whole relations of Lombard womanhood, 
whether married or single : ‘ It shall not be lawful for Evaiy 
any iree woman, uvmg according to the law 01 the to bo uu- 
Lombards under our sway, to live under the power of 
her own free will, or as it is called to be seVpmuudia, 
but she must always remain under the power of men, 
if not a husband or relative under that of the king’s 
court, nor shall she have the power of giving or 
alienating any property, moveable or immoveable, with- 
out the consent of him in whose mundium she is 
living The principle here laid down was recognised 
by most, if not all the German tribes whose laws have 
come down to us, though none deals quite so minutely 
with this question of the guai-dianship of women as 
the Lombard Code. The wording of the law may seem 

' 1 . 173. Lidinlait is dorivod by Mayor from lidun, to die, and 
laib or laip, a survivor (?). 

“ 11. 178-204. 


1. 204. 
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isooKVii. at first sight inconsistent with that high honour in 
_1_ which the Germans from the time of Tacitus down- 
ward are said to have held their v'cmen. But on 
reflection we perceive that the institution of this 
mundium or guardianship is chiefly intended for tlie 
woman’s protection, and is a necessary coiise(pience 
of the barbaric chai'acter of the I’est of the Code. In 
a state of society where the faUla oi- bluod-flnid was 
still a recognised principle, slowly and with <liflicult.y 
giving way to the scarcely less barbarous •, 

under a system of laws which, as wo shall see, tohiratod 
the camfio, or wager of battle, as the test of rigid, 
and wrong, what chance would a poor weak woman, if 
self-chamjuoned {solpmundio), have had of uiaiiiiaiiiing 
her rights ? It was evidently necessary that slui should 
liavo some male protector and repres(!ntative, who if 
ho had to assume responsibility for her acts, must bavt* 
the deciding voice in the (lisj»osition of b(‘r j»rop('rty : 
and accordingly under tlu! wnnt/ifini ctf some man tlie 
Lombard woman lived from her cradle to lu*r gnivt; ; 
if not under the mundium of a fatlue-, under that of 
a husband or a brother ; if all those failed h<n', thtm 
under the mundium of the king’s court. At the same 
time, though the institution of the mundium nmy 
have been originally designed for the wonijui’s pro- 
tection, it was undoubtedly sometimes a covete<l prize*. 
The regulations in the Lombanl (kwle iw to tlu! division 
of the mundium among the brothers, even the illegiti- 
mate brothers of the daughter of the house show 
that this view was taken of the guardian’s position : 
and when the king’s court came in and claimed tlui 


^ L i6u 
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nmndium of a wealthy heiress, we can well believe book vii. 

that some of the abuses of the right of wardship and 1’ — 

marriage which prevailed in feudal times may have 
been in measure anticipated by the Lombard rulers. 

This, however, is a mere conjecture, not supported so 
fai- as I know by anything that is to be found in the 
scanty documents that have come down to us. 

I must direct the reader’s attention to one clause in 'Living 
the sentence above quoted from the 204th law oftotheiaw 
E-othari : ‘Any free woman Iwhig under our sway ifom- 
according to the law of the Lombards^.’ This passage 
clearly implies that King Eothari had subjects who 
were not living according to the law of the Lombards. 

This has a bearing on a very wide and important 
controversy which will be referi'ed to in a subsequent 
chapter. 

Meanwhile our business is with the Lombard law History 
alone, and we may now trace by such indications as LombarU 
that law affords us the history of the courtship and Lnd nmr- 
marriage of a Lombard woman. We must not, how- ’ 
ever, expect that the Code will reveal to us the senti- 
mental aspect of a Lombard marriage : on the contrai’y, 
some of the provisions will remind us of the discussions 
which take place in many a French farmhouse at the 
present day concerning the precise amount of the dot 
of the daughter of a thrifty pro-prietmTe. 

When a Lombard suitor asked for the hand of a 
woman in marriage, if her guardian accepted him, 
a ceremony of betrothal was solemnised, and a written 
contract ifahida) was drawn up between the parties. 

The suitor covenanted to give a price which was called 

* ‘ Nulli muliori liberae sub regni nostii ditiononi Logis Lango- 
bardorum vivonti’ 
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BOOK YU. the meta ^ ; and some substantial guarantor ® joined in 
— the covenant with him If all went well, and the 
course of the matrimonial negotiations flowed smoothly, 
the father or brother in whose mundium the bride 
had hitherto been gave, probably on the eve of the 
wedding, a cei’tain dowry to the bride which was called 
her faderfio (father’s money) To this was added on 
the morning after the maixiage a sixbstautial jwesent 
from the newly-wedded husband to his wife, according 
to the universal custom of the German trilios; and 
this present, which was called the moryan.<j<>h<‘. by the 
Alamanni, and the morgeiigifa among our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors, was modified into mor<jiwai> among the 
sharpspeaking Lombards 

But if the progi*ess of the suit were not proHj)ei’ou.s, 
and if the solemn betrothal did not ripen into marriage, 
the laws of Tiothari had nxuch to say about that con- 
tingency. If for two years after the betrothal the 

‘ Connoetod with onr English word mml, and with tho (hirniiui 
mieflie. It is soinotimos called met-fm, tho inood-inoiMty, 

“ Called fiihyjustior, a t<*rni taken from the Roman law. 

" Who kept tho mctu ? Was it compensation to tho fatiier (if 
ho had tho mundium) for tho loss of his daughter’s services, or 
did it form part of tho inwision for tho married couploV Tho 
laws do not soom clear on this imint, hut it seems to mo prohaldo 
that tho father kept tho meta during his life, and that after his 
(hmth it came to the daughter. 

' This fio or film, tho Lombard word for monoy, is a word 
with an intorosting liistory. It is connected with the (Jerniau 
vkh, and tho Latin pern (= cattle), and carries us back to a state 
of society when wealth consisted chiefly in flocks and howls. (Our 
English word stock might Iw used as an ambiguous ispiivalont.) 
In Gothic, failm = wealth, and the word used ))y IJliilas to truns- 
lato mammon is faiUu-thraihns. 

“ See vol. V. p. 207, for tho discussion about Quoen Galswiutha'.s 
morning-gift. 
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suitor kept on delaying the fulfilment of his promise, book vii 
the father or brother, or he who had the mmidiimi of — 
the affianced woman, might exact from the guarantor 
the payment of the meta, and might then give the 
damsel in marriage to another ^ But perhaps the 
reluctant suitor alleged as a reason for his refusal that 
the woman had lost her chastity. In that case her 
parents must get twelve neighbours or kinsfolk to 
swear with them that the accusation was false If 
they could do this the woman’s reputation was con- 
sidered to he cleared, aird the suitor must either take 
her to wife, or pay a double meta as a penalty for the 
wrongful accusation. 

If, however, for her sins® it should happen that 
a woman was sorely afflicted after her betrothal, if 
she became a leper or a demoniac, or lost the sight of 
both eyes, then the suitor might reclaim his meta, and 
was not bound to take her in marriage. If, on the 
other hand, the guardian of a woman, after solemnly 
betrothing her to one man, connived at her marriage 
to another, ho had to pay twice the vneta to the injured 
suitor. 

Once maiTied, the woman passed binder the mnndium 
of her husband, and h'she survived him remained under 
the tmvfulium of his representative. If she had a son 
grown to adolescence it seems probable that he would 
bo her guardian, but of course this would often not be 

* 1. 178. 

^ Lic<*ut purontibiiB purificaro cum duodocim Bticrninoniu- 
libuH huIh’ (b 179). 

* Si p(‘c(!utiB iiuiniiumtibuH coniigorit,’ a vi(iw of human cala- 
mity which wouhl have had the hearty approval of Jo)>’s throe 
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BOOK VII. the case, and she would then be undei* the laimtl t nm- 
— — of some brother or kinsman of her late husband, who 


might be indisposed to relinquish the profitable trust. 
The royal legislator therefore clearly stated that the 
widow had the right to betake herself^ to another 
husband if he was a fi’ee man. In this case the second 


husband was bound to repay to the heir of the first, 
half of the 'tneta which had been paid on the first 
espousals, and if the latter refused to accept thi.s, then 
the wife might claim her wliole fulctfio and woiyiu- 
and she returned under the mimdiicm of" lujr 
parents, who might give her in marriage to whom tlu^y 
would. 


We have several indications that this enforced iiivu- 


dliiiit of the widow under her late husband’s heir led 


soineiimcs to strained and painful relations. Any <»n(! 
having the mundinm of a free wife or maiden who 
falsely accused her of adultery, or called her a witch'*, 
or cons])ired against her life, lost the vmndbm. nnltiss 
he wore the father or the brother of tlm injured 
woman ^ ; and in this and several other cases Iluj 


mundium went, in default of relations, to the king’s 
court. Lastly, to end the story of the matrimonial 
life of the Lombard woman, if a man slow his wife for 
any cause which was not sufficient in law to justify 
her death, the murderous husband had to pay 1 200 
solidi (.€720), half to her parents or relations, an<l half 


' ‘ PotoBtiitoni halxjat ad alium maritum ainlnilandi ' (1. 1 Sa). 

® But aiiparontly in this cast) h« rutainetd tli« mefu. This louk.s 
ns if tlio mafu niiglit t>asily Ix) a largo sum, innro than tvvic<‘ ths 
sizio oifadcrjio and moroincap comlnnod. 

" ‘ Striga, quod ost Masca.* 

* 11. 196-198. Do those laws apply to tho luislMuidV 1 think 
nut. 
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to the king. If the murdered woman had left sons, book vii. 
these inherited the morginca/p and faderjio : if not, ■■ — 

they went to her parents, or failing them, to the king’s 
court. But if the wife plotted against her husband’s 
life, she was at his mercy and he might do to her 
whatsoever he would. If she slew him, she was herself 
to be put to death, and her property, if she left no 
children, went to the husband’s heirs. Always, even 
in presence of the ghastliest domestic tragedies, the 
Lombard legislator keei)s a cool head, and remembers 
to say what shall be the destination of the fctderfio 
and the morgincap. 

Interspersed with the maxTiage laws of which I have naws 
sjxoken are some which deal somewhat more with the suxuai hu- 
moral side of the relation between the sexes. Thus 
the seduction ^ of a free woman was punished by a fine 
of 20 solidi (,£12), which was increased to 100 solidi 
(,£60) if the seducer refused to marry his victim. If 
a man persuaded the betrothed bride of another to 
marry him he had to pay 20 solidi to the parents as 
penalty for seducing their daughter from her duty‘s, 
and 20 more in order to end the feud {faida) caused 
by his miscondxxct. Moreover he had to pay to the 
injured affianced suitor twice his meta. These comj)a- 
x’atively light punishments fell on him who had by 
gentle means won the forbidden prize. Crimes of 
violence were rightly punished much more severely. 

Forcible compulsion of a woman to mairy subjected 
the offender to a fine of 900 solidi {£540), half of which 
went to the parents of the damsel, and half to the 
king’s court. The injured wife was at liberty to go 

’ ‘ anagriph.’ 

“ ‘ Tio amgriph’ 189). 
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BOOK vn. forth from the offender’s house with all her 2>ossessi(iu.s. 
— and might place herself under the mundium of a fatlier, 
a brother, an uncle, or the king, as she might 
choose. 

In this connection we meet with a law which has 
given rise to much discussion : — 

Anciiia ‘ If any man shall commit fornication with a female 
Anciik’ slave belonging to the nations, he shall pay to her lord 
Rom.ina. golidi. If with a Roman, 12 solidi^’ 

It is only in this casual reference to an {ict of immo- 
rality that we find in all the laws of Rothari ila* 
slightest express reference (doubtless there ar<^ many 
implied references) to the great mass of the s\ihjfc( 
population of Italy who called themselves, and \V(tr<* 
called by their coiKpierors,.by the once proud namt*. «)!' 
Roman, And this reference carries us hut a little way. 
The poor bondwoman of Roman exteictiou is evidently 
comj)ared unfavourably with lier fellow slave <»f ‘ (Jen- 
tile,’ that is of Teutonic or Sclavonic origin, the kins- 
woman it might be of the Anglian lads whom Grcg<»ry 
saw in the market-place. But, afte,r all, it is not her 
wrong, but the injury done to her master, that is in 
the mind of the legislator. It is to him that the fine 
is jiaid, and all that we learn from this ptissages is that 
the stout, strong ‘gentile’ woman who had come across 
the seas or from the cotintries boyoml the Alps was 
a more valuable possession to her master than one of 
the oppressed, emaciated, famine-wasted daughters of 
Italy. 

Acts of immorality committed chiefly against women 
of servile condition are dealt with in laws 205 21.1, 

’ ‘ Si quis cnm ancillil gontili foi'nientUH fiKtrit, comixamt (loitiim* 
ojus solidos XX. Et si cuiti liutuantl xii sulitlus’ (I. 194). 
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aiul we then come to the interesting subject of mar - book vii. 
riages contracted between persons of unequal status, — — — 
one free, the other unfree h 

In these marriages the general rule seems to have Unequal 

, , , marriages, 

been that which also prevailed in the Eoman law, that eoxvj- " 
the issue of the marriage shared the condition of the 
mother. Thus if an Aldius married a free woman, on 
his death she and her sons might go forth from his 
hotise free, but on condition of renouncing the morgin- 
cnp which her late husband had given her, and giving 
back to his lord the sum which he had once paid to 
her parents for her umndinm. If a slave married 
a freed woman or an Aldia she lost tlie <pialified 
freedom which she had possessed, during the maniage, 
but might reclaim it on her husband’s death, and go 
forth free with her children. If an Aldius married an 
Aldia or a freed woman the sons became Aldii on the 
estate of their father’s lord If he maixied a female 
slave, the children of the marriage were slaves of tlieir 
mother’s master. But if he ventured to lift his eyes 
to a free woman, and make her his wife, he i*an the 
risk of hearing sentence of death pronounced upon 
him. The relations of the woman who thus demeaned 
herself had the right to slay her, or to sell her for 
a slave into foreigir parts, and divide her substance 
among themselves. If they failed to do tliis, the king’s 
officers might load her away to the king’s court, and 
set her to work among the female slaves at the lo(mi. 

' 11. 2l6-22r. 

Dnvond Of?l»lou rightly suggosts Uherta as an omoudatioii for 
libera in this law (1. 2 1 7). 

•' ‘I’utroni stM^uaiitur ot sint aldii cujus oi putor <«t ’ (1. 21S) ; 
ail oxcoplion to tho gouoral rulo. 
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YiL So jealous was the Lombard law of the honour and 

reputation of the free Lombard woman 

But, lastly, there was the possible alternative case, 
that a free man might wish to mairy one of his own 
female slaves. For such a union the law had no such 
terrors as those inflicted in the convei'se case of the 
marriage of a free woman with a slave. But he might 
only maiTy her on condition of first enfranchising her, 
which he must do in a solemn manner by way of 
gairethinx before the assembly of the people. The 
enfranchised slave, who was now declared to bo wurdi- 
hora^, might now become her late master's lawfully- 
wedded wife, and could bear him legitimate sons, with 
fill! claim to succeed to his inhei’itanco. 

Manumis- From this subject, by a natural ti-ansition, the leLns- 

Hion 1 , 1/1 ^ o 

MiavoK, lator passes to that of the manumission of slaves 

<^oxxiv-* . 1 * A 

ccxxvi. Ui this mauuniisBion, as ho intonim ub, thei’c were 
four kinds. 


I, Abso- 
lute Oman- 
enpution, 
making 
tho sui>- 
joct of it 
///Zc-Zree 
and 
amund. 


(i) The fullest and most com])lete was that which 
was pi’actised when a man wished to give his male or 
female slave absolute freedom to go wluiro ho ])leaso<l, 
and dispose of his property m he would. To accomjfiish 
this, he first handed over the slave by mlonin gahrthinx 
to another free owner ; that second owner to n third, 
and the third to a fourth. This hist owner led the 


slave to a place where four rotuls met, handed him in 


the presence of witnesses an arrow *, the free man’s 


* I say Lombard woman, Ixwauiso it sooins to nu» improbaWo 
that this applies to tho caso of tho inarriaxu lattwaon a frtso Itoman 
woman and a slave. 

* ‘Worthy-born,’ or porhaps ‘ worthy-bonror,’ roforring to tho 
condition of hor offspring (1, 22a). 

* 11. 224-226 (2215-229 in Muratori). 

‘ Tho woixls of Bothari’s law (224) aro ‘ducat <tum in (piadni- 
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weapon, murmuring a certain form of words which had book vii. 

been handed down from dim antiquity, and then point- L. 

ing to the cross-roads, said, ‘You have unfettered power 
of walking whither you wiU.’ 

A slave or Aldius thus enfranchised became folk- 
free ^ (that is, a sharer in the freedom of the Lombard 
people), and entirely out of his late master’s mundium K 
If he died without natural heirs, neither his patron nor 
his patron’s heirs succeeded to his property, but it went 
to the king’s court. 

(2) The second form of manumission was that of the n. im- 
slave who was remitted impans, that is, ‘ to the king’s ^mmi ’ 
wish.’ This passage remains hopelessly dark to us, but 

we are told that the slave thus liberated was ‘ amund ’ 

(perhaps, however, not folk-free ’). 

(3) The third form of manumission made its subject iii. mc* 

‘ folk-free,’ but not ‘ amundi He lived like a free Lorn- 

bard in the family of his late master, and under his 
mundmm. He had received the ‘ liberty of the four 
ways,’ and could go where he willed, and do what he 
pleased, but his property, in default of natural hell’s, 
went to his late master. 

(4) The fourth form of manumission, an incomplete iv. Ahihm. 
and partial affair, not accompanied with ‘ the liberty of 

bium (quadrivium) et thingat gaida ot gisHis.’ Gaida is tho old 
Lombard word for a spear ; gkilis for witnesses. I have added 
a little from Paulus Diaconus (H. L. i. 13), who is evidently 
describing this method of enfi'anchisoment in gaida et gisilis : 

‘ Igitur Langobardi . . . pluros a sorvili jngo oroptos ad libwtatis 
statum porducunt. Utque rata oorum haberi possit ingenuitas, 
sanciunt more solito per sagittam, immurmurantos niliilominus ob 
rei firmitatom quaediim patria verba.’ 

’ IMr^frec. 

® ‘ Qui a so oxtranoum id ost amund facero voluerit.’ 
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BOOK VII. the four ways/ left its subject only an Aldiu.% that i.s, 

^ as we have seen, it left him in a semi-servile condition, 

not ‘ folk-free ’ on the one hand, but on the other able 
to contract a valid marriage with a free woman, and 
probably not liable to the indignity of personal chas- 
tisement \ 

The section on manumission ends with the following 
law, which has an important bearing on the question 
hereafter to be discussed, of the condition of the 
subject Eomans under the Lombards : — 

‘All freedmen who shall have received their liherty 
from Lombard Iprds ought to live under the laws of 
their lords, and for their benefactors, according to the 
concession which shall have been made to them by 
their own lords V 

This provision certainly looks as if for some poraons, 
and at some times, the ‘living according to the law of 
the Lombards’ was not a privilege to bo sigluid for, 
but a duty, to be if possible evaded. But more of this 
hereafter. 

VouUorw The law of vendors and purchasei's comes next in 

and pur- i j i i ■. 

chasors, Order but there is not much here that need claim 

<‘cxxvii- I . I • , , 1 . 

(icxxxvi. our attention, except that we notice that the jieriod 
required to give a prescriptive title to proj)erty is very 
short, only five years. So short a preHcri])tion perhaps 
points to a semi -barbarous state of society still existing 
among the Lombards, and to frocpient changes of 

' This last statomont is only conjectural. 

’ ‘Omnos liborti yui a dominis suis Ijangol)artliH libortatom 
meruGrint, logibus doniinorum ot bonGfacloribus suiw vivw-o di>. 
beant, secundum (iualiter a dominis suis propriis ois concossum 
fuorit ’ (1. 326). 

“ 11. 227-23C. 
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ownership by violence. If a man had been left as long book vti. 
as five years in undisturbed possession of land, or 
slaves, or jewels, it might be presumed that he was 
the rightful owner. 

Also Vr'e observe that no slave, and even no Aldius, 
could sell property of any kind without the consent of 
his master or pati'on. An exception was necessarily 
made in the case of a slave who had charge of a farm 
{wrvuft masHCtrius), whose business it was to sell off 
the young stock, and who did not require the formal 
consent of his master for each transaction of this 
kind 

Six laws follow concerning the removal of boun- Eemoving 
daries®, the usual punishment for which offence was ma^s, 
a fine of 80 solid! (.£48) in the case of a free man ; a fine 
of half that amount or death in the case of a slave. It 
is interesting to observe that a frequent method of 
marking the boundaries was by notching' the forest 
trees 

The slave who thus falsified the markings on the 
forest ti-eos was punished by amputation of his right 
hand; and here, with that delightful discursiveness Coming 
w'hioh charachnisos the Lombard code, we learn that 
th(j same punishment was inflicted on any one who.coxim. 
without the king’s order', stamped gold or coined money, 

’ Tlw law Hays, ‘ Sorvus maHsarius licontiam halbeat de peculio 
HHo ’ : l>ut * i>uculhini ’ sooms horo to bo usod its oq.uivalent to 
• poouH,’ and not to Iwnr ila special juristic moaning of a slave’s 
own i>i'o])ori,y. 

“ 11. 2,}7-a4i (l)in). 

” T1i<‘h<> l•^'n^^ll■ks worn called tliedatura or makla. The first is 
ap]>uroiitly a jw>n-T«utonic word, hut 1 hjivo not mot with any 
prol>al)l(* <l(‘rivnti<)n for it. The second, a Lombard word, is prol>- 
ahly connoctetd witli uchHeiden, to cut. 

VOL. VI. 1 ’ 
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BOOK VII. and also on any one who forged a charter or other 
1-^ — document \ 

Bai-giari- A measure of police, for the peace and good order of 
int^TeSy. the cities, follows. ‘ If any free man enters any city or 
village ^ &2/ the wall, or leaves it in the same manner, 
without the cognisance of his magistrate he shall pay 
the king’s court a fine of 20 solidi {£12). An Aldiiis or 
slave committing the same offence is to pay a fine of 
10 solidi. If he commits a robbery he shall pay the 
fine for such robbery imposed by this edict in addition.’ 

Then follow some obscure and difficult laws which 
I will not presume to interpret, as to the custom of 
pignoratio, which _ was a sort of distraint upon the 
goods of a debtor executed by a creditor on his own 
responsibility. He was not allowed to resort to this 
process of self-compensation till after he had on throe 
successive days called upon the debtor to ]>ay his 
debt, and if he made any mistake in executing it (for 
instance, if he took the slave of A as secui-ity for 
the payment of the debt of B), he might have to 
restore eight times the value of the pledge so taken, 
unless he could swear that he had done it inadvcir- 
tently'’’. So too the man who had given a pledge 


Pij^no- 

latio, 

cclvii. 


^ ^ Si quis sino jussiono Regis aurum signavorifc uni monotani 
confinxorit manus ojus incidatur' (1. 242). ^Si quis ehartuia 
Msam scripsorit, aiit quodlibot membrauum, nuuiUH ojus inci- 
datur’ (1. 2^(3). 

^ ^ Castrum/ 

® ‘ Siuo xiotitia J udicis sui ' ( 1 . 244). TIio tormn of this law look 
as if it wore mount for tho Roman rather than tho Loiubar<J 
population. 

^ 11. 243^257. 

^ The Roman story of the arrest of Virginia by order of Apphis 
Claudius the Docoinvir perhaps illustrates the kind of abuse of 
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(wadia) for the maintenance of an action and failed book vii 
to redeem it within six days was fined 1 2 solidi. . 

The section of the edict which deals with theft con- 
tains eleven short and simple laws ^ ; the next section, 
that which is concerned with the case of fugitive slaves, 
is about twice as long, though it contributes only 
thirteen laws to the collection 2. Evidently under 
the Lombard kings, as under the Pi'esidents of the 
United States who reigned before Abraham Lincoln, 
the recapture of fugitive slaves was a matter which 
occu])ied a considerable })art of the thoughts of the 
local , magistrates. 


As for theft, if the arti(;le stolon wtis of the value of Tiicif. 
10 uliipme. (5 shillings), the tliief, if a free man, ha<l wr<vi'ii. 
to restore the value of tlio obj<‘ct ninefold, and to pay 
a fine of 80 solidi (.£48). He might, it is true, escape 
from this heavy fine by accepting the ])enalty of death. 

Eor the slave the fine was 40 solidi, the rest of tlm 
jmnishment was the same. The free woman (if* ‘folk- 
free’) aiTosted in the act of theft was only ciilled upon 
to pay the ninefold value. No other fine was to be 
exacted from hei’, but she was to go back to her 
home and muse on the injury which she had done to 
her reputation l)y attempting so indecent an action. 

Any one finding gold or an article of raiment on the 
highway, and raising it higher than his knee, if 
he did not declare what he hatl discovered to the 
magistmte was to restore ninefold. 

We pass to the laws which deial with the cjise of 


tjjo luwof dobloriuul croditor wliieh mndo tliiH striugi-nt )>n»viHi(>n 
jKieoHHiiry. 

' II. S5«-86«. 

■ 11 . 

r 2 
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BOOK VII. slaves escaping from their masters. If such a slave 

LI- or a free man escaping from justice were caught, it 

was the duty of the magistrate of the place where the 
eeiSl. capture occurred to hand over two solidi as a reward 
to the captor, and keep the slave that he might restore 
him to his master, or the fugitive that he might restore 
him to his pursuers. Did such a fugitive, having once 
been caught, escape, his keeper must swear that he 
had not intentionally released him, but had guarded 
him to the utmost of his power. Otherwise (apparently) 
he made himself responsible for the consequences of 
his escape. If the fugitive, when challenged and sum- 
moned to surrender, did not give his hands to be tied, 
the pursuer slaying him was not to be held answerable 
for his death ^ 

AU men were bound to hinder the slave in his 
flight, and to assist in detaining him. If a fervyinau 
rowed him across a stream he was put on his defence, 
and unless he could swear a solemn oath that he was 
ignorant of the fugitive slave’s condition, he was 
compelled to join in the quest, and if that were 
unsuccessful, to pay to the owner a sum equal to the 
slave’s value, and a fine moreover of 20 solidi {£12) to 
the king’s court. If the slave took refuge in a 
private house, the owner was justified in breaking 
into it, the fury of the pursuing master being deemed 
sufficient justification for the technical offence against 
the rights of property*. If any one knowingly har- 

' Nor if ho were slain by the fugitive wm any demand to bo 
madojoftlio slave’s master ?J on account of that murder (‘ot si 
illo (^ui fugacom hominom comprohondei’e voluorit ab ii)Ho occisus 
fuerit non roqturatur ’) (1. 269). 

“ ‘Non i’oi)utotur ouli>a domino pro 00 quod in ourto altorius 
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boxired a fugitive slave, or supplied him with food, or book vii. 

showed him the way, or gave him a lift on his journey, L-1— 

the man who had thus helped the fugitive was bound 
first of all to go forth and find him, and if he failed to 
do that must pay the value of the slave, and of any 
pro 2 )erty which he might have earned off with him, 
together with compensation for the work which had 
been damaged by the slave’s flight. 

As a rule, any one in whose house a slave sought 
shelter was bound to send a message to the master 
announcing the fact. If he failed to do S(j, and kejot 
the slave more than nine nights ‘, he w'as reHj)onsible 
for any injury that the slave might commit, or for the 
loss to the owner caused by his death. 

These rules apjdied to all classes. Even the officers 
of the king’s court, the Ga.staldm.% or Actor Hc<jis, the 
dignitaries of the Church, a priest or a bishoj) might 
iiot permanently shelter a fugitive slave, but having 
been summoned three times were bound to suiTender 
him to his lord. Jf it hajrpened, however (as seems 
often to have been the case), that the householder 
with whom the slave luwl taken refuge came foi-th {ind 
made- peace between the slave and his master, per- 
suading the latter to receive hinx back ‘ in favour and 
ixeace,’ and if afterwards the master, breaking his 
px’omise, avotiged himself on his slave for his flight, 
lie must for sxrch violation of liis ixlighted word i)ay to 
an ordinaiy householder 20 solid! (.£12), or twice that 

furorum in w»rvum »uum hahons, rom suaxn approhondoro visas 
«.Bt’ (1. 278), 

' 'Hi quiH nianc.ipiuni fugiix ixi casA huA noHci<nit<) doxnino Hupt-r 
n(»v«in ntM'/cH liaiau'rit ’ ( 1 . 279). Nntico Um> Toutonlc cuutoiu of 
rockoning l)y niglits iuHtoad of days ; oxiv fortnight. 
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BOOK VII. amount to one of the king’s ofl&eers, or to a dignitai’y 
^ of the Church, if it -was one of these whose intercession 
had thus been rendered of no avail. In the last case, 
that of broken faith with a bishop or priest, the forty 
solidi were to be deposited ‘ on the sacred altar where 
the injury had been done h’ 

The general tenour of these laws seems to show that 
the sympathy of the whole community, not of the 
semi-servile rustics only, but also of the rich and 
powerful, was wont to be on the side of an escajang 
slave, and that the royal legislator must raise his voice 
loudly to secure a hearing for the rights of property 
in human flesh as then recognised by the law. 
offwiTOs We come to a short section of the Code whicli deals 
thotmiiiiu with offences against the jmblic peace. I'o enter 
cclxxxii- another man’s house in wrath and passion ® was such 
“ ■ an offence, and was called hoveros, a word which 

perhaps sigiifies ‘ house-storming The penalty for 
such an offence, if committed by a man, was 20 solidi 
(£12), but ‘a woman cannot commit the offence of 
breach of the house-peace, which is hoveros : because it 
seems to be absurd that a woman, whether free or 
bond, should be able, like a man, to do violence with 
arms 

' ‘ Aut sit culpabilLs ipsi Eeelcsiae solidos xl., ita at por aetomm 
regis oxigauiur, ot in saci-o altari ubi injuria facta ost ponantur ’ 
(1. 277 . 

‘ ‘ llaistm, id est irato auinio,’ or as wo say, with hasty torapor 
(1. 282). 

’ Moyer derives Imeros from hof, a court, and an oxtinet root 
r'rnan, to break, perhaps connected with rush. It is curious that 
Moyer connects it with the German rohr, a reed. 

‘ ‘ Mulier curtis rupturam, quod est hoveroa, facore non potest ; 
quod absurdum esse videtur ut mulier libera aut ancilla, quasi 
vir, .cum armis vim facere possit’ (1. 283). 
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The next two laws^ point to the danger to the State book vn. 
arising from the oppressed condition of the slaves or 
roloni. 

‘ If the slaves, by the advice of the country-folk ‘ How 
{I'listicnw), shall enter a village with an armed band^tehed 
to do mischief, any free man under the sway of our^*'"^’ 
kingdom who shall put himself at their head shall 
run the risk of losing his life, and shall at all events 
pay 900 solid! (,£540), half to the king, and half to 
him to w'hom the injury was done. If the leader be 
a slave, and not a free man, let him he put to death. 

'I’ho Klav<w are to pay 40 solidi (.£24), to be divided as 
afor<wald.’ 

I’iu'. wictdul law deals with something like a resisted 
eviction. Iloro the rustlcani, whom I take to be 
C((uivalcnt to coloni, are the movei-s in the tumult, and 
their punishment is less heavy than that of slaves. 

‘If f<»r any cause the country-folk shall collect 
togetlu*r to make a conspiracy and a sedition, and 
shall threaten any one^ or forcibly cany off a slave or 
a beast which the lord may have wished to remove 
Irom tla*. house of his slave, their he who has put him- 
self at the hoiul of the rustics shall die, or redeem his 
life according to his jfixod price, and all who have run 
into that sedition to do evil shall pay 12 solidi (£745.), 
half to the king, and half to him who has suffered 
from the act of violence.’ Assaults committed by the 
rustics on the lord attempting to recover his property 
are to !«' compounded for according to the before- 
mentioned tariff If any of the rustics be killed, no 
(ilaiin for compensation is to arise. 

' 11. 2H4, 2S5. 

“ ‘ lit citiftimaiaC so untoiromiorinl.’ 
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These two laws are of considerable importance for 

their bearing on the question hereafter to be discussed 

as to the extent of the application of these laws of 
Bothari; whether meant for Lombards alone, or for 
Lombards and Eomans equally. It will be noticed that 
the words of the first law are very general — ‘ any free 
man under the sway of our kingdom These words 
should certainly cover the case of a free but subject 
Roman as well as of a Lombard. But then it is 
enacted that he shall be put to death, or shall at least 
pay a fine of 900 solidi. It may be argued that while 
the free Roman was to be put to death without 
question, the free Lombard was to have the chance of 
redeeming himself by a fine^. A somewhat similar 
alternative is offered in the next law to the ringleader 
of the rustics, perhaps in view of the same difference 
of nationality. 

Kurai life, The seveiity-three laws “ which follow take us over 

COiXXXVi- • J (2 1 1 1 T 

occiviii. a Wide held, and I regret that the space at my disposal 
does not allow me to copy in detail the picture which 
they give us of the economic and social condition of 
the Lombards. More than we might have expected 
from the inhabitants of a land so rich in cities as Italy, 
these laws seem to bi'ing before us a population of 
country-dwellers, I had almost said of country-squires, 
who still, like their ancestors in the first century, ‘ shun 
the continuous row of houses, and settle, scattered 
over their various homes, as the fountain, the moor or 
the gi-ove may have caught the fancy of each We 

' ^Quicunquo liber homo sub Eegni nostii ditiono.’ 

® ^Animae suae iucurrat perioulum aut oerfce oouipoiiat solidos 
dcccc/ ® 11. 286-35S. 

^ ^Nullas Germanorum populis urbes habitari satis notum est, 
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see them fencing round their meadows with planks orBOOKvii. 
<iuickset hedges \ and often trying to claim more than 
they can thus encompass®. One lawless neighbour 
breaks down the fence entirely, and is fined 6 solidi ; 
or he pulls out one plank or one hough, and has to 
pay 2 solidi ; or whole squares of lattice-work and 
pays 3 solidi. Another with unjust mind hacks to 
pieces the woodwork of a plough (which our Lombard 
kinsmen called plovum), or steals the bell from a 
horse’s neck, or the yoke or the harness-thongs from 
the patient ox. The fine for the first of these mis- 
deeds is 4 solidi; for the other acts, and for most 
of those offences against rural peace which are about 
to be enumerated, the fine is 6 solidi. 

The elaborate laws for the protection of vines show vines, 
that the Lombards appreciated that slender and 
delicate tree which is married so happily to the ehn 
everywhere in the rich plain of Lombardy, and by the 
fame of whose joyous fruitage they themselves, accord- 
ing to the Sotga, had been tempted into Italy*. But 
we read with astonishment that though the wayfarer 
might help himself to three grapes without offence, for 
any taken above that number he must pay the 
regulation fine of 6 solidi®. 

no pati <xuidom inter so junetas sedos. Colunt disoreti ac diversi, 
nt Ions, nt cMimpus, ut nemus placuit ’ (.Tacitus, Germania, xvi). 

’ Tlio plank fonco is called by a Latin name, ‘sepes assiata’: 
the jjcneric word for hedge is the Teutonic etcrzon (compare 
Anglo-Haxon eodor and Gorman 0 aun, each of which = hedge) : 
the quickset hedge is ‘ sepes stantaria.’ 

“i'anlum vindicot cujus terra est quantum clausura potest 
d<'f(sndere’ (1. .'} 58 ). 

•' ‘ I’ortifus trunsversarias ’ (1. 292). * Seep. 62, 

" ‘ Si quis super tres uvas de vinefl, aliena tuleiit componat 
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BOOKVii. Th.e announcement that the maker of a hedge by 

-which man or beast is injured or slain will be held 

responsible for the injury, or even for the homicide, 
strangely reminds us of modern controversies about 
barbed wire-fencing ; but he who digs a ditch round 
his plot of land is liable to no claim for compensation 
for man or beast injured by falling into it, ‘because 
he did it for the safety of his field, and not with 
guile ’ ; and the same exception applies to the digger 
of a well, ‘ because the well-water is a common gift for 
the benefit of all 

Bco-uives. We find a similar allusion to natural right in the 
laws relating to the taking of honey. If a man steal 
a bee-hive with the bees inside it he pays 12 solidi; 
if he find a swarm of bees on a tree on which the 
owner has set his mark, he pays 6 solidi ; but if there 
be no mark on the tree he may take the honey and 
keep it ‘by the law of nature.’ Only this ‘law of 
nature’ does not apply to the gahagia^ or game- 
coverts of the king ; and even in other forests, if the 
lord chances to come riding by, the finder of the honey 
must give it up to him, but shall not be liable to any 
further blame for taking it. 

WeoM similar rule applies to the finding of young falcons 

on an unmarked tree. Here, too, the finder may keep 

solidos - 91 : nam si usque tres tulorit, nulla sit oi culpa' (1. 301). 

‘ Uva ’ may mean not a single grape, but a cluster ; but even m 
the law seems very strict for Italy. 

' ‘ Quia putei aqua communis omnium ost utilitas ’ ( 1 . 306), 

® ‘ Si quis de arbore signato in silvft altorius apos tulorit com- 
ponat sol. vi ; nam si signatum non fuorit, tunc qui invonorit 
jure naturae habeat sibi, oxcepto galuigio Regis, et si contigorit 
dominus cujus silva est supervenire, tollat sibi ipso (sic) mel et 
amplius culpa non requiratur ’ ( 1 . 3 1 9). Q-ahagium = German gnhegc. 
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them unless the lord of the forest comes upon, the book. vii. 
Hcene. But if on any pretence, jfrom trees marked or 
unmarked, he takes young falcons from the nest in the 
king’s gahagium, he must pay a fine of 1 2 solidi. 

The Lombards were apparently a nation of horse- Horee- 
inen, and many laws are devoted to questions connected 
with matters equestrian. To knock out a horse’s eye, 
or cut off’ its ear, or do it any other bodily injury, sub- 
jected the offender to the penalty of restoring another 
horse of equal value ^ to that which he had maimed. 

To cut off the hairs of its taiP was punished with 
a fine of 6 solidi. To make any disfiguring marks upon 
it, whereby the owner might be prevented from know- 
ing his own, was so obviously the next step to theft 
that it was punished accordingly by a fine of ninefold 
the horse’s value ®. To mount another man’s horse and 
ride it about in the neighbourhood was an offence 
punishable with a fine of 2 solidi; but to take it off 
on a journey without the owner’s leave was virtual 
theft, and punished by the ninefold fine. But some- 
times a man would find himself quite iimocently in 
possession of a horse that did not belong to him. It 
had come straying into his courtyard, and was doing 
damage there. What must an honest Lombard do in 
such a case 1 He must take the horse to the local 


' FnquUlo, a woi-d of rather frequent occurrence, meaning 
‘ equivalent.’ 

* ‘Hi <i.uis cahalli alioni caudam cappellaverit, id est setas 
tantum comp. soli, vi.’ 

’ ‘Furti pona sit culpabilis, id est in ahtugUd sibi nonum 
niddut’ ( 1 . 34 1). This passage proves that ahtugild (eight-fold) 
and mnmn rcddere have tlut same moaning. The offender has to 
restore the stolen animal and eight times its value, that is, nonmn 
midar. 
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BOOK. vii. magistrate or to the congregation assembling at the 
1-^ — church door \ four or five times, and must make pro- 
clamation to all men by the voice of the crier : ‘ I have 
found a horse and I know not whose it is.’ Having 
done this, if no owner appeared, he might safely keep 
it and ride it as his own ; but when the horse died he 
must keep a note of the markings on its skin, that he 
might have somewhat to show to the owner should 
he at last make his appearance. If he complied with 
these regulations he was free from all further responsi- 
bility; if he failed in any of them he was liable to the 
ninefold fine. 

Perhaps a man who had lost his horse would entrust 
the quest for it to a servant, telling him the marks by 
which to know the missing animal, aird the soarchcr 
would in his ignorance lay hands upon the wrong horse 
and ride it ofi* to his master’s stable. Thereupon the 
real owner of the second horse appeam ujoon the scone 
and brings a charge of horse-stealing. Then let him in 
whose keeping the horse is make solemn oath that the 
mistake was involuntary, and if he have treated the 
horse well while it was in his stables he shall be subject 
to no further action. 

laws respecting the pursuit of game are lui- 
merous, but except for those previously quoted, which 
imply that the king’s own gahagimn was strictly pre- 
served, they do not seem to indicate that jealous 
monopoly of the pleasures of the chase which was char- 
acteristic of feudal times. If a stag or any other wild 
creature has been shot by a man it becomes his, but 
the right of property in it lasts for only twenty-four 

’ ‘Ducat eum ad judioom qui in loco ordinatus ost, aut oorto 
ante ecclesia (52c) in oonventus {$icy 
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hours h If a passer-by finds a wild beast wounded by 

a hunter or caught in his snares, it is his duty to carry 

the prize to the hunter, for which he shall be rewarded 
by the right shoulder and seven ribs ® If he conceals 
the capture,, he shall pay the hunter a fine of 6 solidi \ 

If he be injured by a wild beast which has been caught 
in a snare, he has a right to compensation from the 
setter of the snare. But if of his own free will and 
out of desire of gain he goes to such a wild beast, 
either ensnared or surrounded by dogs, and tries to 
make it his prey, then the consequences are on his 
own head, and he has no redress against the first 
huntsman t 

If a beast being wounded by the hunter meets a man, 
and slays him in its fury, the hunter will be held an- 
swerable for homicide. But this holds good only so 
long as the hunter is actually pursuing his quest with 
his dogs and his artillery. When he has given it up, 
and turned homewards, he ceases to be liable for the 
consequences of the rage of the wounded animal 

' 1. 314. * 1. 312. * 1. 313. " 1- 311 - 

^ Nam ai ipsam feram postposuerit et se ab ea tomaverit * . , , 
non reqiiiratur ab eo qui plagayit aut ineitavit ’ (L 309). Muratori 
connects this passage with the curious story told by Theophanes, 
that the Imperial army, fighting against the Avars in Thrace 
(587), fled in panic because a soldier had cried out rf/ Trarp^q. 
to the owner of a baggage mule whose load had fallen off, Topi^a, 
topvtL, (l>pdrpe. Theophylact Simocatta, whose testimony on the point 
is even more valuable, as he was a contemporary of Maurice and 
Phocas, and wrote therefore about two centuries before Theophanes, 

says, yXwT't’jj fls roimlcrc^ TpairecrBai. ^\os TrpocreTarre j^eropi'a 

lierd ptyliTTOV rapdxp^ (j)$€yy6p.€POL ^Hist. il. 1 5). Mr. Pury (ii. 1 2 3, 
n. i) eonsidoi's these words Hhe earliest extant specimen of tho 
Eoumanian or Wallachiau language.’ It is curious that such 
common and widely-spread words as Hum,’ ‘return,’ and the 
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BOOK VII. This whole section with which we are now dealiiif? 
is concerned mainly with laws relating to animals, hut 
after reading that he who strikes a cow in calf* and 
causes her to miscarry, must pay one tremiasis (the 
third part of a solidus), and he who does a similar 
injuiy to a mare in foal shall pay one solidus, we ar<' 
shocked to find^ that he who strikes another inaii’H 
female slave, thereby causing abortion, pays only 
3 solidi, only half the fine for stealing a horse’s halter, 
or pulling the hairs out of its tail. There is nothing 
in the Code of this strange semi-harharous people whicii 
goes so far to justify St. Gregory’s phrase ‘ nofaudissimi 
Langobardi ’ as this. 

Lunacy, Incidentally to the discussion of injuries wrought hy 

oecxxiii. (which must, as a rule, he com})ounded for by 

their masters) we learn that ‘if, as a punishnujiit li>r 
his sins, a man becomes rabid or demoniac, and dotjs 
damage to man or beast, compensation shall not ho 
claimed from his heirs,’ and conversely, if ho himsolf 
be killed while in that state of frenzy, his heirs shall 
not be entitled to claim guidngikl on his behalf. 

Herds of The various laws about swine and swinohords show 

swiuo 

cooxiii- that the unclean creature which Virgil does not con- 
descend to notice in the Georgies played an important 
part in the husbandry of the Lombards. If a man 
found a herd of swine rooting about in his meadow, 
he might kill one, and not be asked to compensate the 
owner \ If not in a meadow, but still feeding on land 
which was not their owner’s, he might keep one as 
a hostage, and claim compensation for the rest at the 

like should have travollod into Wostem Europe from Thrace by 
way of the Avars and the Lombards. 

’ 1 . 339 - 


“ 1 - 350 - 
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rate of 3 siliquae (amounting to the eighth of a solidus) 
per pig^. The champion boar of one of these gx-eat 
herds of swine was a valuable animal, and went among 
the Lombards by the name of smiorpair and the tlieft 
of this hero among swine was punished by a fine of 
12 solidi. But it was ordained that xinless the herd 
consisted of at least 30 swine, its chamjxion should 
not be considered to have attained to the dignity of 
a sonmpair. The swineherds {porcarii) were evidently 
a quarrelsome class of men, themselves often tlio slaves 
of serfs, and two laws* are devoted to the s])ecial 
question of the quarrels with ‘assault and battery’ 
which arose among them. 

Lastly, to close this agi-icultural section of the Clcxle, 
it is ordained that ‘no one shall have liheity to deny 
to travellers the right of grazing their horH(?H, excejtt 
it be in a meadow at haytime, or in a harvcst-fiisld. 
But after the hay or other crops have been gath<‘red 
in, let the owner of land only vindicate the jx^session 
of so much of it as he can surround by a fence. For 
if he shall presume to remove the horses of travellers 
from the stubbles'*, or from the ])aHtures whorts other 
cattle are feeding, he shall pay the ninefold fine for 
these horses because he has dared to remove them 
from the open field which is fm' 7 i(iccar (land that has 
yielded its crop). We ask omselves hoi'e what it was 
that the olmrlish Lombard landowner had to repay 
in ahtuyild. It seems hardly credible that it cjiu 

' 1- 

* From sumr, a hord, axiipair, alwar. ‘Dicitur mmoquilr utiia 
omnos vorivH in grogo battit ot vincit’ (1, 351). 

“ 11. 352 ivtul 3«;3. 

' ‘ Do fltuplis.’ 


BOOK VII. 
Cii. 


Piihtur* 
foi* trav* !* 

wh’Hi. 
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BOOK VII. have been the actual value of the horse to which he 

1 -'-^ had denied a meal. Was it the computed value of the 

horse’s grazing ? 

■ludiciai From these pastoral and agricultiiral provisions we 
pass to the laws ^ which regulate the judicial procedure 
irsHtu- Lombards. A rude and primitive kind of pro- 

tiou of cedure it was, one from which the barbarous ‘ wager of 

saaamin- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

tales. Ijattle ’ was not yet entirely eliminated, but in which 
that appeal to brute force was being gradually super- 
seded by a rough, but generally effective appeal to the 
conscience of the accused person and his friends. For 
we have now to deal with that system of combined 
swearing to the truth of a fact, or the falsehood of an 
accusation, which is generally called 007712) ivy atdon, and 
out of which probably sprang the Anglo-Saxon jury. 
But as the word ‘compurgation’ is a term of later 
introduction — unknown, I believe, to any of the bar- 
baric codes — and as the functions of a modern jury 
are altogether unlike, almost opposed to those of the 
fellow-swearers of the Lombard law, we shall do well 
to avoid the use of either term, and confine ourselves 
to the word sacramentales, which is that always used 
in the Codes not only of the Lombards, but of the 
Alamanni, the Frisians, and the Bavarians. The Lom- 
bard name for these persons seems to have been Aides, 
a word obviously connected with the Gothic Aiths, 
the German Eid, and the English Oath, and meaning 
swearers ; but the Lombard legislator writing in Latin 
prefers to use the words sacramcTituTii and semu- 
mentedis, connected of course with the modern French 
sormont. The principle involved in this judicial proecsss, 
so unlike our modern ideal of judicial iuvostigati(»n, 

' IL 369-3(>'5' 
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but so widely spread through all the Teutonic nations, 
was evidently this : — One free German warrior accuses 
another of a certain offence, say of having stolen his 
horse, or murdered his slave. The accused man denies 
the fact ; a multitude of his friends gather round him, 
and echo his denial : it seems as if there would bo 
a bloody quarrel between the two ])arties. In earlier 
centuries the matter would have been thus settled by 
the strong hand, but now in the age of the migi-atiou 
of the peojdes, a somewhat clearer vision of a possible 
‘ Ileign of Law’ has dawned upon the 'rontoiiic mind. 
In order to prevent the interminable fahla (blood- 
feud) from breaking out upon this trivial occjision, it is 
ordained that a given mimber of the friends of each 
disputant shall by solemn oath, either ujxm the Holy 
Gospels or u])on their weapons of war consecrated by 
a Christian priest, assert their belicl' in the tj-uth of 
the statements made by him whose cause tluy favour. 
It may be said, ‘And how much fui-ther d«K!S that 
pi’occss carry you ? Of course cjich grou[) will swear 
till sunset to the truth of its own si<le of tlm <|ueHtion.’ 
Apparently it was not so ; there was still much r(tverence 
for truth in these rough, Rome-coiujuering Teutons. 
They were not like some nuidcrn party- politicians, 
or like a jury of Celtic far-mers. I’liciy rticoguised in 
some degree the inviolable claims of truth, and this 
old pagan virtue of theirs wjis reiulbreed hy t luf awful 
sanctions of the Church and by the dreiwi of <‘n<lieKs 
torment awaiting him who swore falstdy <»n the Holy 
Gospels or Hut consecrated arms. Bonut rough ct.'cumi- 
naiitm <»i- (liKCUKsiou of the facts of this alleged ollenco 
prohahly btok plactt among the and at 

length it was gttnctrally found (this must havtt hceti the 
von, VI. ii 


BOOKVir. 
Ok. r». 
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BooKTii. case, or the practice would have fallen into disuse) that 
_ffL!l_on one or other side a ‘swearer’ yielded to the force 
of evidence, and admitted either that the plaintiff lifid 
failed to make good his attack, or the defendant his 
defence. When this was done, when either one of the 
litigants or any of his supporters said ‘I no longer 
dare to sv^ear to the truth of our cause,’ then the 
sacramentum was said to be broken, and the beatcMi 
party must pay his guidrigild if defendant, or if 
plaintiff must renounce his claim 
These appear to be the general principles which 
governed the trial by sacramentum. It has been 
already remarked how utterly it differed from the trial 
by jury, which is in a sense its offspring. The modern 
juror is chosen expressly as a disinteresbod and im- 
partial person : the sacramentales were chosen because 
they were friends and relatives of one or other of the 
litigants. The modern juror is exhorted to dismiss 
from his mind all previous knowledge that he may 
have acquired of the case, and to judge only on the 
evidence before him. The sacramentalis judged fi’om 
his previous knowledge, and almost from that alone. 
Unanimity is required of a modern English jury, and 
one obstinate juror who holds out against the remain- 
ing eleven is an object of general dislike, and is laboured 
with till he can be brought to a better mind. The one 
sacramentalis who yielded to conviction, and declared 

» As the 363rd law of King Kothari says : ‘ Tunc intolligitur 
sacramentum esse ruptum quando in praesenti saorosancta eviiu- 
ge^ (sic) aut arma saerata, ipse qui pulsatur cum sacmmentalihus 
suis eonjunxerint et non ausus fuerit jurare ; et si ipso aut aliquis 
de sacramentalibus ipsius se subtraxerit, tunc intellogatur eacni- 
mentum ruptum esse.’ 
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that he durst not swear to the truth of his principal’s book vii. 
assertion, was in the Teutonic institution the hero of —.L'Ai 
the day, and it was his act of ‘ breaking the sacm- 
mentum’ which decided the right and wrong of the 
dispute. 

Having thus described the general principle of trial Chairs** <»i‘ 
by sacramentum, let us briefly consider the manner in iuw-Miit. * 
which such a trial was conducted according to the 
legislation of Rothari. 

As soon as a matter of dispute ai’ose between two 
free Lombards, the plaintiff (who was called iUc <jni 
puhat) called upon the defendant {illr ijni pulsafur) to 
furnish security for tlio satisfaction of liis claim. The 
defendant then gave some material jtledge {trad in), 
px'obably of no great value, and ‘found bail,’ as we 
should say, or in other words jtrevailed on some one of 
his friends to act as guarantor tmar) that the 
plaintiff’s claim should be duly met *. Twelve ‘ nights’ (in 
Teutonic phrase) were allowed him in which to uj)peai' 
and rebut the claim by his oath, and if, by reason of 
illness or for any other cause, he failed to do so, twelve 
more nights were allowed, and so on as oxcuso was 
pleaded. But if, on one pretext or other, hoevadfid his 
obligation for a whole year, judgment wont against him 
by default. And similarly, he who nuwle the claim, if 

' Thoro waH a closo connocUou botwtHJti tho HwUa an<l tlio 
fidejusffor, which whh apparently ihin. Tho wndta Wiin dttpoHitad 
m a evi<lenco of tha dofondani’w liability to tho 

plainiifT’H claim* IIo was, however, liouiul to givti luonf Huh- 
stantial Hociirity hy finding a mlvont jftdfjuHmr who would go Imil 
for him, and lo whom, on hin ap|«»ariwi(ui, tho iruditi was lmnd<*<I 
ovor to koo]> till tho tonuination of ih<» Huit. Hoo * Launogild un<l 
Wadia’ by Dr* Anton Val do Liovro (Inunbruck, 1S77), pp* 165^ 

188. (Uufortuuaioly I only mfjt with thin tntatiHo whilo 
shootB wore paHsing tlirough tho pr<m) 

y 2 
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BOOK VII. he delayed for a whole year to establish it by means of 
sacramentales, lost all right to speak of the claim there- 
after, and presumably had to restore the undid. For 
the rule was, ‘ Let him who is prepared to give the 
sacramentum have firm possession of tlie matter in 
dispute.’ If neither party thus made delay, and the 
cause came on for trial, it was the duty of the plaintiff 
(if the case were a grave one, affecting values of 20 solidi 
or upwards') to nominate six sacramentales from among 
the near kindred of the defendant. In thus nominating, 
however, he might not choose any man who was knowji 
to be at enmity with his kinsman — for instance, any 
one who had struck him a blow, or conspired fi»r bis 
death, or who had thinged away property to another 
to which that kinsman had a claim. The defondaiit 
associated himself with these six men, n,nd then .appa- 
rently these seven chose five others, of whom it is only 
enacted that they should be free )nen“. W(< should 
have expected to find that these last five to ho 
aU kinsmen of the plaintiff, to match the six kinsmon 
of the defendant, but the law is not so written), 'I’lio 
group of twelve sacramentales thus collected then pro- 
ceeded to swear as to the rights of the case on tho 
Holy Gospels, and it would seem that they must have 
gone on swearing until the strain upon the conscienci,) 
became too great to be borne, and tho sdcrfniH'iifiini 

' But how if the cause of action wore not civil, Init <‘finiinul V 
The answer is, that under the .sywleiu of i/iiiilrif/ild <-viTy caii.si' 
(with a few very rare exceptions) was capuldii of Ixu'njf 
into the language of a civil action. 

^ ‘Ad evangelia sacra jurot cum xii ahhs huoh, id hsI wicra- 
mentales: ita ut sex illi nominonlur ah illo (jui pulHiU, t t 
Septimus sit ille qui pulsatur, ot (piiuqno mliKrhil lihi'ius' 

( 1 - 359 )- 
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was broken by the defendant or one of his kinsmen 
refusing to swear any longer. If this did not happen, 
we must suppose that judgment was given for the 
defendant. Truly a strange way of ai’riving at trath 
in litigation, and one which seems unduly to favour 
the defendant, but in practice it cannot have been 
a complete failure, or men would not have continued 
to use it for centuries. If the cause were less imjmr- 
tant, represented by a value between 1 2 and 20 solidi 
(£7 4s. to .£12), there were only six sacixmieutalcK, 
three chosen by the plaintiff, and two by the defendant, 
who himself became the sixtli. And the whole numl)er 
swore, not on the Gospels, but on the conseci-ated arms 
If the matter in dispute were of less value tlian 
12 solidi there were only throe sacmmmtak'H, the 
defendant, the nominee of the idaintilf, and a third 
chosen by both. They swore simply ad anm, ajipa- 
rently withoxit any special religious rite. There are 
various provisions with which I need not now weary 
the reader, for the case of tlie death of a litigant or 
a mcrcMrkentiUis before the cause was decided, but the 
following law is worth (quoting entire: ‘If a man be 
attacked {2>uliiat'us) by another on account of any fault, 
and denies it, let it be lawful for him to justify him- 
self (.VC idoniare) according to the law and the gravity 
of the accusation {qualitatem cu'usae). But if he shall 
openly -proclaim that ho committed it, let him ][)ay 
composition according to that which is sot down in 
this Edict ; for it shall not be allowable for any man 
after he has openly confessed, afterwai’ds to deny by 
fSdcnmentnm the guilt which he has once adniitte*!. 

' ‘Ad urnm wicnitiu’ Wo huvo, 1 tliiiik, uo fiiHlior iulorumtioa 
ua to tUo coroiuony horo alUidod to. 
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BOOK viL Because we have known many in our kingdom wlio 
— — have set up such wicked contentions. These things 
have moved us to correct them by the present law 
and bring them to a better state of mind.’ 
oawfio Besides this system of trial by sctcromentales, there 
£we).° evidently still survived the older and yet more barba- 
rous system of the oamjio'^, the warrior who offered 
what our forefathers called ‘ wager of battle.’ As to 
this practice the laws unfortunately give us scarcely 
any information. We are told, however, that certain 
questions, such as the legitimacy of a son, the murd(u' 
of a wife by her husband, the right to the mundium of 
a married woman, were to be decided" by free sacra- 
mentales, ‘ because it appears to us unjust that so gi-avc 
a matter should be disposed of in battle by the resist- 
ing power of one man’s shield On the other hand, 
the man who has in anger called a free woman (in 
another man’s mundium) a harlot or a witch, if luv 
repeats the charge in cold blood and maintains its 
truth, must prove it by a camfo. The woman accused 
of plotting the death of her husband may prove her 
innocence either by the sacramentum or liy persuading 
some camfio to fight in her behalf. 

It was ordained* that no comijvo in going forth to 
the judicial combat should presume to carry upon his 
person magical spells * or anything of that kind. ‘ Lot 
him bring only the stipulated arms, and if any suspicion 
arise that he is privily wearing articles of magic, hit 

* Connected, as was before jiointod out, with tho modoni 
German Kampf, and our 

* ‘Quia injustum videtur esse ut tarn griinUis causa sub uii<t 
scuto per pugnam dimittatur’ (11. 164-166), 

“ By 1 . 368. 


* ‘Maloiiciu.* 
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enquiry be made by the judge ; and if any sucb be book vii. 

found upon him, let them be torn out and cast away. 

And after these enquiries let the camfo him.self lay 
his hand in the hand of his comrade ’ in the presence 
of the judge, and declare in a satisfactory manner 
that he has nothing pertaining to enchantment on his 
person. Then let him go to the encounter.’ 

An important law’* defines the position of tlie mire- Wonyrw'v 
ga/ngo, or foreigner who has come to settle in the land 
‘ under the shield of our royal power It is declared Uneixvi,. 
that men of this class ought to live according to the 
laws of tlie Lombards, ‘unless they have (»ljtaine<l from 
our Piety the right to live according to some other 
law. If they have legitimate sons, let them he their 
heirs just like the sons of the Lombanis ; hut if they 
have no legitimate sons, they shall have no j>ower to 
thing away their property, or to alienate it hy any 
other form of conveyance without the king’s command.’ 

The language of this law clearly shows that the, re w«»r(‘ 
other laws besides those of the Lombard invaders 
prevalent within the peninsula ; but here, as in a ]>re- 
vious enactment, ‘living according to the laws of the 
Lombards’ seems to be s]K>ken of as ratlun* a duty 
than a privilege. Probably the explanation at any 
rate of this law is, that the king’s court was deter- 
mined to keep its gi'asp on the ])roj)erty of these 
wealthy ware.gangi in the event, jiorhajw a fmiuent 
event, of their dying without legitimate male issue. 

This tendency of the king’s court to enl'oree and 

' ‘ CoulibttrUiH ’ honi upi>antntly= ‘ Jmekor ’ or ‘stidouti.’ 

* ‘ Anti) ju(lIo(MU wiiiHf'iwictiH diwit.’ ' 1. 

* Tho mov(im<i<> of Lombard law w llm lurufm of Athoniun, lUo 
livregrinm of Itomaii law. 
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BOOK VII exaggerate all pecuniary claims against the private 
— -Ill— individual (a tendency which may be partly excused 
fhfSng'a apparently there was no regular 

system of taxation in the Lombard state) is fuitiher 
ccoixxiii. manifested by laws 369 to 373. In all cases in which 
the king is interested as plaintiff, the composition 
payable to him is to be double that payable to a sub- 
ject, the only exceptions being that of forcible abduc- 
tion and marriage of a woman, or murder, in both of 
which the already heavy fine of 900 solidi is not to 1)6 
exceeded. If a slave of the king commit murder, the 
king’s court will pay the prescribed (jiudvvjild, and 
the slave will then be hung over the dead man’s grave ; 
but in all cases involving the fine of 900 solidi the 
king’s court is not to be called upon to pay the 
fine, though the slave wiU incur the risk of citpital 
punishment. 

Then, further, for the protection of the officers of 
the court who are executing the orders of their lord, it 
is enacted that if a souldhaizo (which we may perhaps 
translate ‘justice of the peace’) or other agent of the 
king ^ is killed or assaulted in the pertbrmaiice of his 
duty, the ofiender shall, over and above the onlinary 
guidrigild, pay a fine of 80 solidi (.£48) to the king’s 
court But in order to guard against those abuses of 
official position for the sake of private gain, whicli in 
the days of the Homan Hepublic made the government 
of the provinces a byword, it was enacted that no gan- 
receiving any gift hj gairethinx from a private 
person during his tenure of office should be allowed to 
retain such gift except by a special ‘precept of the 

‘ Actor regis,’ “ 1 . 374. 

“ Eovonue officer or Eoyal Intondaut. 
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king’s indulgence.’ Without stich express sanction any book vii. 
property acquired by him during his administration - -11'.- 
went straight into the grasp of the king’s court h 

The Lombards, as may be discerned from the char- Lojuimrii 
acter of their early sagas related to us by Paulus, ' 
were a somewhat superstitious people, haunted by the '' 
fearful and shadowy forebodings of the German forest- ''.Hxxvi. 
life, and especially afraid of the mysterious might of 
women who were in league with the powers of dark- 
ness. Hence tlie words strit/n and rnascn, signifying 
‘ witch,’ were terms of deadliest insult ; and it wa.s 
ordained (as we have seen) that any man (except 
a father or a In-other) who had th<i of a 

woman, forfeited that profitable gxxardianship if he 
called her by either of these opjjrohrious namo.s®. 
Apparently sojne of the strange old supoi’stitions about 
blood-sucking vampires increased the hoi-ror of thcs(» 
words, for, says the legislator, ‘Lot no one pre.sunie 
to kill another man’s Aldia or female slave on the 
ground of her })eing a fttriga, which is commonly called 
masca. It is a thing not to be conceived of by Chris- 
tian minds as possible that a woman can eat a living 
man from inside him. Therefore the ])onalty for any 
such offence shall be 60 solidi (.£36), in addition to the 
ordinary ^iiidrkjild ; half of the fine to go to the owiutr, 
and half to the king’s coxirt. Ami if any judge shall 
have ordered the man to do that wicked deed, h«^ 

' 1. 37r>. 

® Stnya in Hiill the rojUfuhir Itnliim wml for wii<*h, hihI wum 
nppliod by ih<‘ votnimm ixioplo of Vlovonm to a rocoui ilhmtri<»us 
visitor to thoir city, bocauso no rain full during liuv rttsiilunfM* 
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BOOK vn. shall pay the above-written penalty out of his own 
pocket 

A brawl- Some curious belated laws about the fines for various 
forms of bodily injury form the conclusion of the Code, 
cocixxvau. j describe them here, but will end with one 

strange provision as to the death of a ‘brawling 
woman ’ : — 

‘ If a free woman rushes into a brawl * where men 
are striving, and receives a wound or a blow, or is 
slain, she shall be paid for according to her nobility “ ; 
and the composition shall be so paid as if it had been 
the woman’s brother against whom the offence had 
been committed. No fui-ther blame [on account of her 
being a woman] shall be attached to the offender, nor 
shall the [regular] fine of 900 solidi be exacted, seeing 
that she herself rushed into the quarrel, because it is 
an indecent thing for a woman so to do 
‘ Com- It will be seen that here the expression is used that 
foTacMrd- the slaiii woman is to be compounded for ‘ according 
p“fce®(?j“to her nobility; ’ and in several of the laws of Rothari, 
especially the later laws, we have a similar expression : 
‘ let him be compounded for according to his computed 
price’ {sicut appyeciatiis fiierit). These words raise 
one of the most difficult questions in connection with 
Lombard jurisprudence. In most of these barbarian 
codes, as is well known, we have a nicely gi'aduated 
table of social distinctions, with corresponding varieties 

‘ 1 . 376. * ‘ In scandalum cucurrerit ’ ( 1 . 378). 

* ‘Apprecietur soounUum nobilitatom suain.’ 

* By law 201 it is provided that if any one asto animo (with 
malice prepense) kills a free woman ho shall pay 1200 solidi. It 
is suggested by Davoud Oghlou (ii. 20) that this is made up of 900 
fine, and 300 guidrigM. Troya (iv. 2. 357) susiJOotH tho error of 
a copyist. 
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in the loeregild * paid for each. Thus according to book vii. 
the Alaxnannic Code, the life of a member of the most — _ 
noble class {priorisdmus Alamannus) is appraised at 
240 solidi ; of the middle class of nobility (rnedia- 
nus Alamamus) at 200 solidi ; of the minqflidis, or 
simple free man, at 160 solidi. Among the Salian 
Franks the murderer of an antrustion or grajion (men 
belonging to the two highest classes of nobility) had 
to pay 600 solidi ; of a sagiharon or legal assessor of 
the court 600 or 300 solidi, according to his rank ; 
and of a Homan conciva rcgis (king’s guest) 300 solidi. 

Among the llipuarian Franks the ivanyild of a bishop 
was 900 solidi ; of a priest 600 ; of a deacon 500 ; of 
a sub-deacon 400 ; and so in several other instances. 

Now these words, ‘ accoi’ding to her nobility,’ and ‘ as 
he shall have been appraised,’ clearly point to some 
s\ich gradations of guidrigild among the Lombards 
also, but it is not easy to find it in the Code. We 
have, it is true, the distinction between the composi- 
tions for a free man, an Aldiwt, and a slave, but there 
the differentiation apparently ends. What is the 
reason of this strange silence? An Italian commen- 
tator whose main thesis is the utter subjugation and 
servitiide of the Homans under the Lombard yoke, 
maintains that the siloirce was intexxtional, and veiled 
one of the state secrets {arcana imperii) of the con- 
{piei’oi's. H(i calls that secret the variable guidrigild, 
and asH(.irts that the composition to be paid for a slain 
Tjombard noble being written down in no code, re- 
mained hidden in the breUvSt of the governor, and 
might ho imposed by him accoi'ding to his will, This 
\ixv\vh'>\r. gvidrigiUl ho asserts to have been one of the 
' =s yuidriyild- “ Troysv, iv. 2. 377, 
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main instruments used by the conquering tribe to 
keep their vanquished neighbours in a state of semi- 
servitude, This theory may be time, but I confess 
that I have not yet met with any adequate pi’oof of 
it. To me it seems more probable, either that the 
tariff of composition for a slain or wounded noble bus 
been omitted for some reason or other by the copyists 
of Eothari’s manuscript, or that it was never inserted 
in the Code because it was so well known to all men 
that its rehearsal seemed unnecessary. 

We come now at last to the conclusion of the whole 
matter ; to the ‘ Peroration of King Ilothari,’ which, 
like the Prologue, shall be translated in full ' : — 

‘We now confirm this Edict, which by God’s grace 
we have composed after earnest study and long vigils. 
By the Divine favour we have persevered in our task, 
enquiiing into and calling to remembrance the ancient 
laws of our fathers. Those which were not written we 
have nevertheless learned ; and we have added to 
them those things which seemed to be expedient for 
the common welfare of all, and of our own race [in 
particular] ; acting herein with the advice and by the 
consent of the nobles, the judges, and all our most 
prosperous army®; and we now order them to ho 
written down on this parchment, with this one roH(ir- 
vation, that all things which by the Divine clemency 
have been ascertained by our own accurate emjtiiry, 
or which old men have been able to remember con- 
cerning the ancient laws of the Lombards, are to Ijo 

‘ But translation must bo imrlly paraphrase, for tlui construction 
of the king’s sentences is hopelessly bad, 

* ‘ Pari consilio parique oonsensum (sic) cum primatibus judi- 
cibus, cunetoque folicissiino oxoreitu augontes constituimus.’ 
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subjoined to this Edict b We add, moreover, hereto book vir. 

our confirmation by gairetliinx, that this law may be LI-1- 

film and enduring, and that both in our own most 
prosperous times and in all time to come it may be 
kept inviolably by all our successors. 

‘ Here ends the law which King Eothari with his 
noble judges ^ has renewed.’ 

There is, however, appended to the Edict a pro- 
vision that all causes already decided shall be left 
undisturbed, but that any which are still in progress 
on that twenty-second day of November, of the second 
Indiction (643), shall be decided according to the 
provisions of the Edict. Also that no copies of the 
Edict are to bo deemed authentic but those which 
are written or attested })y the hand of Answald the 
notary. 

Thus then did King llothari, standing on a spear, 
or holding a spear in his hand, in the assembly of the 
chiefs <»f his nation in the palace at Pavia, solemnly 
confirm by the ceremony of (jairethinx the Code which 
contained the laws and customs of his barbax’ic ibre- 
fathers, with such additions as the statesmen of his 
kingdom, after seventy-six years of residence on the 
soil of Italy, deemed it advisable to ai)j>end thereto. 

B\it he and they were dwelling in a land which had 
witnessed the birth ajid development through nearly 
a thousand yoai's of the most comprehensive and the 

‘ I’oHHilily tli« misHing tahlo of guiMgilds for incm of IukIk'I' 
rank Ilian tho siinplo fnwi man, which HooniH noccHKary for Iho 
explanation of tho words ^ n'mt appMUitm fm-ii’ was part of 
tho logislation, which aocordiiiK to this proviso was to ho after- 
wards ai>i«‘ndo(l to tho Kilict, 

* ‘ Cum jirimutos judicos siios.’ 
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scientific system of jurisprudence that the world 
has yet seen. The Roman Law, as codified by Jus- 
tinian, was then in force at Ravenna and at Naples, 
as it is now, with necessary modifications, in force at 
New Orleans and at Batavia. Yet to this Code, one 
of the most splendid achievements of the human 
intellect. King Rothari and his peers do not refer in 
one line of their Edict. Their only mention of the 
great name of Rome, as has been already pointed out, 
is in that passage where an injury done to a Roman 
female slave is assessed at a lower rate than a similar 
injury to her Teutonic feUow-sufferer. And so the 
Lombard invaders, like children, repeat the lessons 
which they have learned from their forefathers of the 
forest, and try to fit m their barbarous law terms into 
the stately but terribly misused language of Latium. 
Throughout, Roman ideas, Roman rights, the very 
existence of a Roman population, are not so much 
menaced or invaded, as calmly ignored. The Code of 
Rothari, promulgated on the sacred soil of Italy, in 
a land which had once witnessed the promulgation of 
the Code, the Institutes, and the Digest of Justinian, 
is like the black tent of the Bedouin pitched amid the 
colonnades of some stately Syrian temple, whose ruined 
glories touch no responsive chord in the soul of the 
swart barbarian. 
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Pauujs; i.hc Libkk PoNTiriCAT.rs (otherwise called ‘Anastasius') ; 

and, for the sufferings of Pope Martin, a eontemponiry document 
called * Commemoraiio eorum qimo saevitor et sine Dei rc8]>cctu 
acta sunt ... in sanctum et apostolicum novum rovera Con- 
fessorem et Martyrem Martinum i)apam.’ I take my quotations 
from this document from Baronins. 

(ivide^ : — 

^Imperaf-ori e Papi/ by Hark MalfaUi^ an admirable sketch 
of the mutual relations of the .Binperors and the l^opes. 

Jhiry'it History of the Later Homan Bmpirc (London, i88y). 

Thk centxul figure of Lombard Instoiy in the seventh 
century is (as I have already said) King Griinwald. 

It is tnzo that his reign (662-671) was not a long one, 
hut it was filled with important events, and included 
the most serious encounter with tlie powci* of the 
Easteru Empire that had been witnosstul since Alhoin 
entered Italy. Moreover, the events of his eaidy and 
middle life attached a kind of romantic interest to his 
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BOOK viL career which, powerfully affected the iruaginations of 

^ his countrymen. No name, we may safely say, except 

those of Alboin and Authari, was dearer to the Lom- 
bard minstrel than that of Grimwald, and if he has 
therefore invested him with a robe of beautiful Saga, 
every fold of which may not accurately correspond to 
the truth of history, we can easily pardon the illusion 
for the sake of at last finding a man who is something 
Early more than a mere name in a pedigree. Telling the tale 
Grimwald. as it is told US by Paulus, I have already related ^ how 
Grimwald, son of Gisulf, duke of Friuli, was carried 
captive by one of the terrible Avar horsemen, — how, 
though little more than a child, he slew his unsuspect- 
ing captor and rejoined his flying brethren ; how, after 
his two elder brothers had been basely assassinated 
at Opitergium by a treacherous Exarch, Grimwald 
and his brother Radwald, disdaining to be subject t<i 
their imcle, who succeeded to the duchy of Friuli, 
betook themselves to the court of the old friend of 
their family, Aiichis, duke of Benevento. It has 
also been told^ how Aio, the hypochondriac son of 
Arichis, after a short reign (641-642) was slain by 
the Sclavonian invaders,- and how he was succeeded 
by his kinsman and friend, Radwald (642-647), and 
He sue- he in turn by Grimwald, who reigned for filteou years 

ceedsto 

the duke- \p/^^—oo2j as cluke of Bencveiito. have now to 

dom of , . 1 

Benevontot trace tuG coursG 01 GVGiits wnich made the fugitive 
prince of Friuli and the guest-friend of Benevento 
king in the palace at Pavia, and lord of all J^omburd 
Italy. 


Rothari, the legislator of the Lombards, died in tlie 


“ Soopp. 79~8 i. 


’ See pp. 53-55 and 58-61. 
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year 653 \ and was succeeded bj his son Rouwald-, BOOK vrr. 

whose short and inglorious reign (of five months and 1— 

seven days) was ended by the sword or the dagger 
of a Lombard whose wife he had seduced He was 65a. 
succeeded by Ahipert, nepliew of the great 
Theudelinda, whose family, as has been befoi'e said, 661? 
was the stock fj'om whence most of the Lombard 
kings were drawn throughout the seventh century. < )f 
the reign of Arij^ert, wliich lasted neai-ly ninf^ years 
(653-661), all that we learn is that he !)uilt,, adorne<h 
and richly endowed a church in honour of the Saviour 
outside the western ga.te of Pavia, whi(».h was calhsl 
Marenca**. On his dt*.aih he was succ(*ed(‘d by his 

‘ PauluB tolI« UH (IL L. iv. 47) in coimociinn with the tlonth et 
Kotlmri a ftt<a*y of the plunder of his grave in tho of 

Ht* »Tohn tho Baptist, pn^Imhly at Monza. Kt. John nppejm‘<i to the 
ro]d>or in tho yMoub of tho night, and siornly rohnkisl him for 
violating tlui grave of one who, thougli not a true helhwor, had (*(an- 
m<‘nd(?<l hiiuH(‘if to th<i Haiats' iirohudion. Th<*n*uft<a* wluai.stiovor 
ilio criminal sought to <‘iih‘r Hi. Johifs Church, ho was struck on' 
the throat hy a l)Iow ns if from a voiy strong fist, ami rushod 
hack discomfitc<I. This portoni was rolniotl to Baulim hy an <*yo- 
%vitn( 5 SH. 

- J^tot to }><» confoumlotl with Ihidwahl, hrotlua* t»f (iriiuwnld, 
wlioho namo is also sjiolt Ihalwahl. 

*’ In connection with Ihalwahl wi* have on two points to <liH- 
trust the uuthonty of our usually trustworthy guide l^nulus, 

(1) ilo nuikos him, iustoad of his fathor, tho hushantl of <iundi- 
XJorgn, ahout whom }i<» (t^Ils tho story of lu*r Hluiidorod honour, 
ami its vindicnthui in sh^glo conilmt hy ‘propriiis H<‘rviiH ojtis 
Carollus/ All this is <widoiitly transposod from th<» nu’gu <»f 
Kothari. {2) llo makes tho duration of Hodwnlds roign' Mivo 
ymrs and seven tlnys/ It is goneraUIy ngceed that hhhIs here is 
a mistaki* for mmsiftKs, 

* This gntt‘. now unfortmmtely rephuNnl hy om^ of modern dale 
callod the J^a'ta <li Borgorutio, was perhaps tjumetl after Ih4‘ 

Marici, (am ot tla* two Caulish (rits'S Hlu» otlier was the lia< vij 

VOh. VI. U 
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BOOK vu two sons, Pekotarit ^ and Gobepert, who reigned, the 
one at Milan and the other at Pavia ^ It was the first 
Tnd Gode- time that the Lombards had tried the Frankish plan 
^rt, 661- ^ j.Qyal partnership ; and that without the justifi- 

cation which might be supposed to exist in the case 
of the vast Frankish Empire, for the two royal cities 
of the Lombards were only twelve miles asunder. The 
experiment answered as ill with the sons of Aripert 
as with any of the fratricidal posterity of Clovis. 
Civil war Jealousies and suspicions soon arose between the two 

between ^ ^ 

thobro- brother kings, and the discord, fanned by artful 

theis. ° •■II 

councillors on both sides, broke out into an open 
Gnm-- ^ flame of war. Hereupon, Godepert sent Garipald, 
tervention duke of Turin, to sue for the help of Grimwald, duke 
byflari- of Benevento, promising him the hand of his sister 
as a reward for his championship. But Gaiipald, 
dealing deceitfully with his master, suggested to 
Grimwald that he should himself strike a blow for the 
Lombard crown, pointing out, with some truth, that 
a strong, experienced and fore-seeing ruler like himself 
would be better for the nation of the Lombards than 
these weak youths who were wasting the strength of 
the realm by their unnatural contest. The temptation 
was listened to, and Grimwald, having nominated his 
son Eomwald to the duchy of Benevento, set forth for 
March of Pavia with a chosen band of warriors. Everywhere 
waid. on the road he gathered friends and lielpers for his 
now scarcely veiled designs on the supreme power, 
Transamund, count of Capua, being sent througli the 

who, according to Pliny, H. N. iii. 17, were the fotuider« of 
Ticinum. 

^ Evidently nearly allied to the Anglo-Saxon name Berhtred, 
and to the Frankish Berthar. 

^ See genealogy on p. 1 48, 
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regions of Spoleto and Tuscany, collected a band ofBooK Vii. 
zealous adherents in those two duchies, with whom — - 
he met Grimwald on the Aemilian Way. So the host, 
with ambiguous purpose, rolled on through the valley 
of the Po ; and when Gi'imwald had reached Piacenza, 
he sent the traitoi’ous Garipald to announce his coining 
to Godepert. ‘ And where shall I receive him ? ’ asked 
the inexperienced and misdoubting king. ‘ Yon have 
promised him the hand of your sister,’ answered Gari- 
pald, ‘ and cannot do less tlian assign him (piarters 
in the palace. Notwithstanding, when the solemn 
interview takes place between yon, it might bii pru- 
dent to put on a coat of' mail under your royal rolxis, 
for T fear that he has <lesign8 on your life.’ With 
similar words did the cunning deceiver ])oison the 
mind of Grimwald : ‘ Go to the interview well armed ; 
ho vigilant ; 1 doubt the designs of Godepert. 1 hear 
that he wears a coat of mail under his mantle.’ Ac- 
cordingly, Grimwald and Ids followta-s eniertid th(! ])alue<^ 
of Pavia, and on tho next day the duke of Ponevento 
was ushered into tho hall <if audience. The two nion 


mot appanmtly in friendly emhraco, hut even in the 
act of emhracing, Grimwald felt tlni coat of mail under 
the regal mantle of Ids host. ’I’lio dark sugge-stions of 
Garipald soemed in that moment to lie verilied ; and, ’ ' 

slaying fhat ho might not he slain, he drew Ids swonl 
and killed tho hapless Godepert, All disgidw; wjis ((riniwiii.i 
tilt'll thrown off, and (iiiiMWAim reignetl m king in jfSmnl", 
Pavia. The infant son of Godtipert, nnnied Ihiginperi, 
was eotivttyed away to some safe hiding-plaee hy the 
trusf.y stjrvants of tlm late king, and Grimwald, 
despising his lender years, made no effort to arrest 
1dm. 


It 
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BOOK vii. When Perctarit, reigning at Milan, heard the tidings 
of his brother’s murder, fearing that he would he the 
, next victim, he left the country with all speed and 

Peretarit. sought refuge at the barbarous court of the Khan of 
the Avars. His wife Rodelinda and his little son 
Cunincpert fell into the hands of Griinwald, who sent 
them for safe-keeping to Benevento. Except for the. 
one foul deed, the murder of GodepeH, into whiclii he 
was entrapped by the perfidious counsels of Gaiii)ald, 
the hands of Grimwald were unstained by innocent 
blood. 

A^sassina- As for Garipald, the contiiver of all this wicked- 
oaripiiid. ness*, he did not long rejoice in the success of his 
schemes. He had indeed deceived his employers all 
round, for he had embezzled some ])art of the pres<*nts 
which he had been oi'dered to carry to Benevento ", 
The discovery of this fraud wouhl proba!>Iy l)efor<! long 
have alienated from him the new king’s favour, but more 
speedy vengeance overtook him. A certain dwariish 
retainer of Godepert, born at Turin, burm^rl t<» av<*nge 
the murder of his master. Knowingtiiat 1 )uko Garipald 
was coming on Easter Day to pray in the basilica of 
St. John®, he hid himself in the church, climbing tip 
above the baptistery, and holding on by his loll arm 
to the column which supported the canopy'. When 

* In the minstrels’ songs evidently Onriiiuhl was always used 
as the villain of the stoiy. Ho is, in the words of I’aulus, ‘ toliiiM 
neqnitiae seminator,’ ‘fallendi artifox,’ ‘talium oiK.>riim i>atn»l,or' 
(H. L. iv. 51). 

This appears to be the moaning of tlui words of I’anliis, ‘diiiu 
munera, quae deferre Bonovontmn dohn(*ru{, Jiou intogra do* 
portasset.’ 

* At Pavia? I think so, bxit it is not (•l(‘arly slntod by J’nitlim. 

* ‘ Super sacrum buptistorii fontoui consmidouH, luovu<|Un niiiuu 
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the duke entered the church the little Turinese drew uook vii. 
his swoi'd, but kept it concealed under his robes As 
soon as Garipald came undei" the 2>lace of his hidinjj-', 
up flew the robe, out flashed the swoi'd, wielded witii all 
the strength of which tlie dwarf was castable, and the 
head of Garipald rolled on the jiavenient of Ht. John’s 
basilica. All the followers of the duke rushed upon 
the dwarf, and pierced him with many wounds. But 
the little champion died hapjiy, for be Ijud avenged 
his master. 


Grimwald, now, witliout a rival, king of all tlie* 
Lombards, took for bis second wiie tb(^ sister of t int ■- 
slain Godepert, who bad boon kJ rot bed to him before 
he set out from Beuevento. lie wjw jirobably twice 
as old as his new ([ueon, but Im was a man who, if 
there had not been that stain of kindred bltMxl upon 
his hands, might have won the love evtm <*f a young 
bride. Tall, witli wellknit Ihnhs, with bald Iieud and 
full flowing beard, ho was, by the juhnission of all, 
a man of alisolutcly dauntless courage, and as gr»‘at 
in counsel as in war*, hiecuro in tlio affections of lim 


Northern Lombards, he sent back tbo imiss of bis 
Beneventan army to their houuts, enriched by great 
gifts, but retained a few of tln^ leadei-s at bis eourl, 
endowing them with large poKHessions. 


But though Grimwald was imt by nature enud or 
susjiicious, the thought of the exih* IVrclurit could • I'. r.-- 

Mi'if . 


Hi) ad coluiUMllam iuL colunmolluni) iugurii Tiitjayt} 

Hooinw to 1)0 a corrupt roading for iytjimi ; nccordiuM 

Ducang<v lu^arly otpiivalout to vUmrimn, 

* *Fuit autom corpor4^ pMWJViili<luH, audum prinmn, cnlvo 
barbil proiuiuouli, non minus coiihiHo <pmin viriluis doforntUH* 
(Paulus, IL L. V. 3.}), 
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KOOK VII. not but sometimes threaten the solidity of his throne. 

Cif 6 

-- — He sent an embassy to the Khan of the Avars, offering 

him a modius'^ full of golden coins if he would sur- 
render the fugitive into his hands. But the barbarian, 
who had sworn by his idol to Perctarit that he would 
never abandon him to his foes, replied, ‘Without doubt 
the gods would slay me if I sacrifice this man whom 
I have sworn in their presence to protect 

Another embassy came, not this time offering gold, 
but warning the Khan that the peace which had 
now long time subsisted between the Avars and the* 
Lombards would not endure unless Perctarit departed 
from his borders. Evidently the Avars were weaker 
or the Lombards stronger, tlian in the day when 
Grimwald’s own home was ravaged, and himself all 
but carried into captivity by these terrible barl>arians 
from the Danube. And now the Khan, while still 

^ About a quarter of a bushol. 

Wo got th(^ story of this omhassy from the life of St. Wilfril, 
whos() (UKuuios sought to draw King Porctarit into thoir scluunos 
against him wiion ho was travelling in Italy many yoars aftor the 
ovonts with wliieli wo are now dealing. King Perctarit himself 
t(illH the story. ‘ Fui aliquando in dio juventutis xneao oxul do 
patriil oxpulsus sub pagano quodam rege llunnorum degons, <jui 
iiiiit mocum foodus in doo suo idolo, ut niinquam nio inimicis 
prodidisset vol dodissot. Et post spatium tomporis vonorunt 
ad rogem puganum sormono inimicorum m<ioruni nuncii, promit- 
tontoB sibi daro sub jurejurando solidorum auroorimi modium 
plenum, si mo illis ad intoruocionom dodissot. Quibus non con- 
Boutuais dixit “Sino dubio dii vitam succidant, si hoc piaculum 
facio irritans pactum dooruin moorum ' (Life of vSt, Wilfri<l by 
Eddius, quoted by Waitz in his edition of the Ilistoria Lango- 
bardorum). 

® Probably this was the case. The revolt of the Bulgarians 
against the Avars must have considerably weakened their power. 
{Hoe Bury, History of the Later Eoman Empire, ii. 333,) 
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faithful to the oath which he had sworn in the pre- book vii. 

sence of his idol, and refusing to surrender Perctarit 

to his foes, appealed to the generosity of his guest 
to go whither he would, but not to involve him in 
war with the Lombards. Thus adjured, Perctarit Porctarif« 
determined to return to Italy, and throw himself on 
the clemency of the new king, for all men said that 
Grimwald was merciful. Having arrived at Lodi, 
he sent forward a faithful henchman named Unulf, 
who announced to Grimwald Perctai'it’s ajiproaching 
arrival, and received an assurance that since he thus 
trusted to the king’s honour, he should suffer no harm. 

When admitted to the royal presence Perctarit sought 
to throw himself at Grimwald’s feet, but was gently 
restrained from that humiliation, and received the 
kiss of jieace. Said Perctarit, ‘I am thy servant. 
Knowing thee to be most (jhristian and kind, 1 deter- 
mined, instead of continuing to dwell amongst Pagans, 
to trust thy clemency, and come to throw myself at 
thy feet.’ The king renewed his promise, and sealed 
it with his accustomed oath ; ‘ By Him who gave me 
life, since thou hast come into mine allegiance, no 
harm shall ha])])en to thee, and I will arrange that 
thou shalt have the means of living in comfort.’ 

He then invited the wmary fugitive to rest in a 
spacious dwelling, ordering that all his needs should 
be sumptuously supplie<l from the public treasury. 

But when I’orctarit reached the guest-house j>rovided 
for him by the king, troops of the citizens of Pavia 
waited upon him to renew their old ac(|uaintance. 
Whisperitig tongues i-eported these visits to Grim- 
wahl, assuring him that Perctiirit was forming so large 
a party in tins city that he would undoiibtedly deprive 
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HOOK y II. the reigning king of his crown and life togethei-. 

— 1 - Again Grimwald listened to the fatal suggestion, ‘ Slay 
or be slain,’ and forgetful of his sworn promise, began 
to plan the death of the innocent and unsuspecting 
Perctarit. The deed was to be done on the morrow, 
and meanwhile Perctarit was to be intoxicated that 
iitiighi' not perceive his danger and escape. A great 
banquet was prepared in Perctarit’s dwelling, and was 
shared by many guests. Costly meats and various 
kinds of wine were brought from the king’s table to 
Perctarit, and he feasted right I’oyally. But one of 
his father’s old servants bringing to the guest a 
portion from the royal table, bowed so low in salu- 
tation that his head went below the board, and then 
whispered, ‘The king has a purpose to slay you.’ 
At once Perctarit gave a sign to the butler who 
waited upon him to fill his silver goblet with water 
only. Messenger after messenger brought generous 
wines from the king, and Perctarit seemed to drink 
them eagerly, while really imbibing ordy water. The 
servants carried back to the king the tidings that 
Perctai-it was drinking heavily, to which Grimwald 
coar-sely replied, ‘Let that drunkard drink to-day: 
to-morrow he will disgorge the wine mingled with 
blood.’ Meanwhile Perctarit found means to commu- 
nicate with TJnulf, and tell him of the impending 
danger. Then Unulf sent a servant to his own house 
with orders to bring his bedding from thence, aii<l 
spread his couch beside that of Perctarit. The guai-ds 
whom Grimwald had by this time stationed to watch 
the doors of Perctarit’s abode saw the slave enter with 
the bedding, and. then after the supper was ended 
and all the other guests departed, they saw Unulf 
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emerge, attended apparently by a young slave, whose book vii. 
head and neck were covered by the bed-clothes, the — 
counterpane and the bearskin, under tlie weight of 
which he staggered. His brutal master urged him on 
with blows and curses, and more than once the over- 
loaded youth fell to the ground while trying to escape 
from the blows. When they came to the place where 
the king’s sentries were 'posted, these natui’ally en- 
quired what was the matter. ‘My rascal of a slave,’ 

.said Unulf, ‘ spimd my couch in the chamber of that 
tipsy Perctarit, who has filled himself with wine, 
and now lies like a cor])se on the fioor. But I have 
followed his mad courses long enough. So long as 
my lord the king lives, I shall henceforward .stay in 
my own house.’ When the guards heard this they 
were glad, and let Unulf and the slave (who of 
course was Perctarit in disg\iise) pass without further 
(]\iestion. Meanwhile Perctarit’s valet ', who was the r.'raiarit’M 
only other person that had been left in the house, **'^^'*' 
made fast the door, and all was settled for the night. 

But Unulf let Perctarit down by a roi)e from a corner 
of the city wall overlooking the river Ticinus, and he, 
meeting with some of his friends, gallo])ed away with 
them on some horses which they found grazing in the 
meadows, and the same night rojiehed the city of 
Asti ^ which had not yet submitted to Urimwald, but 
still held out for the lost auise, Tlience one rapi<l 
journey to Turin ; and the fugitive di8ap})eared over 
the ridges of the Alps into the friendly country of 
the Franks. ‘Thus,’ says Pa\ilus, ‘did Almighty (}od 

‘ VcstidriHS. 

“ Tint which Ahiric licsiogod Tiustim'Hsfully in 401 ; see 
vol. i, ji. 284 (713, 2nU iKlilioii). 
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BOOK VII. by His merciful providence deliver an innocent man 
from death, and at the same time preserve from blood- 
guiltiness a king who really desired to do what was 
right.’ 

The mor- Moming came ; the guards still paced up and down 

escape, before the dwelling of Perctarit ; at last the mes- 
sengers of the king came and knocked at the door. 
The valet answered from within, ‘ Have pity on him, 
and let him sleep a little longer, for he is weary with 
his journey and is wrapped in deej) slumber.’ The 
messengers returned and told their tale to the king, 
who at once attributed Perctarit’s heavy sleep to the 
potations of the preceding evening. ‘ But it is time to 
rouse him now, and bring him to the palace,’ said the 
king. The messengei’s returned, knocked loucler at the 
door, and were again entreated by the valot to let his 
master sleep a little longer. ‘The dnmkard has slept 
long enough,’ said they in a rage, kicked open the 
door of the chaml)er, and rushed to tins b(«lsi<le. 
Finding no Perctarit there, and having hunteil for him 
all over the house, they asked the valet what luwl 
become of his mastei*. *He has fled,’ said tlui servant, 
who saw that further evasion was impossible. In their 
fuiy they seized him by the hair, and with many 
blows they dragged him into the ])resence of the king, 
clamouring loudly for his death as an accomplice in 
the flight of Perctarit. But the king orderotl them to 
loosen their liold of the prisotier, and comnuuKltal him to 
tell the whole story of the escape. When the tale was 
ended, Grimwald said to the bystanders, * What think 
you ought to be done to the man who luus wrought 
such a deed as this ? ’ Tliey all with one voice ex- 
claimed that ‘killing was not enough for him, hut he 
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ought to be put to death with many torments.’ ‘By book vn. 
Him who gave me life,’ said Grimwald, ‘the man is — -■ 
woi-thy of great honour who feared not to e.xpose 
himself to death for the sake of his master. Let him 
be taken into my service as a valet.’ And with that 
he pronil.sed him great gifts, exhorting him to render 
to himself the same faithful service that he had ren- 
dered to his late lord. Unulf, for whom the king then 
en({uired, had taken refuge in the church of tSt. Michael, 
but, 1‘eceiving the royal ])romiso of his safety, came 
fortli, entered the ])alace, and threw himself at tlie f(‘ei 
of the king. From liim, too, (Irimwald would fain 
learn the whole story of the escape, and when he heard 
it ho greatly commended his pnulence iind lidelity, 
and issue.d an order that he should be loft undiHturh<Hl 
in tiui possession of all his jn’operty After some time 
liad «ila])S(!d, the king asked Unulf whether he now 
ov<«‘ ngretted not being with I’erctarit, to which h<? 
answered with a solemn oath that ho would rathtir <lie 
with Ikirctarit than liv<j aiiywhere else in utt(u*most 
delights. The valet, gave the same answer when askcid 
whether h<i would rather be with tho king in his {)alaoe 
or with his lute master in his wanderings. Their wor<ls 
mot with a kindly reception from Gi-imwald, who 
prais<‘d their loyalty to tlieir lord, and ba,<le Unulf take 
from his palace what he would, slaves or horses or 
hous(diold furnit\in», and hasten to the imister of his 
tihoice. Tho valet, too, received tho same gracious 
dismissal, an<l with tlio hel}) <»f the king’s safe-conduct, 

’ Or iwrhnjtH hoKtowwi ui«>n liim the <»(' I’orcinrit. 

‘At ilhf cum ci ciincta ux rutulisHct, rex ejus rulcm <'t prie 

(luntinni (ionkti<lunK, otinifts familtiitus ot (jiiicfjiiid hnhen* 

lM)l(<rat citlciH dcinonttir eoncesBit’ (11. L v. 3). 
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HOOK yii. and loaded with his generous presents, they entered 

1_1_ France, and were again with their beloved Perctarit 

Fninkiah It may possibly have been the flight of Perctarit 

mviision. . 11-1 

into Iraiikish territory that drsturhecl the peaceful 
relations of the two kingdoms ; but, whatever was 
the cause, an araiy of the Franks, the first tliat 
had been seen in Italy in that century, crossed the 
Maritime Alps, and threatened the throne of (Iriin- 
wald. They wei-e defeated by an easy stiutageni, which 
speaks ill for the discipline to wliich they had h(*en 
subjected, Grimwald having jiitched his camp neai- 
to theirs, feigned panic ami flight, h?aving his tents 
with aU tlieir treasures, and esj)ecially with g(K«l store 
of wine, open to the invaders. They canas, they plun- 
dered, they drank, and at night, while they wei-e 
stretched in the heavy slumber of drunk<mn((SH, Grim- 
wald and his wan-iors cjuno Ujxm them an<l sh-w so 
great a multitude that few fouml their way back to 
their own land. The slaughter — battle it can hardly 
be called — took place at Fronchnum’s Hivor, a village 
not far from the walls of Asti. Thus the ‘ walls of 
avenging Asia,’ {is (llaudian Oiilhwl them, a second 
time witnessed the i-epulso of sin nsvjwhir 
Kuiiwor Put {I more formiihihle fosi thsin thi! weak Mere- 
n^64a- virigian king or his Mayor of the I'ahice was to ti-ouhl(! 
the rejmse of Lombard Ihily. Gonstans 11, the grand- 
son of ifeniclius,und tlm hsur of his grsuulfsilher's fitful 

' ‘ Qui omnitt husi K(«-ssa<limi iH-uixiutulfiu n-xis sallicatntiT iid- 
leutos, cum ujusdem rc>?iH ndjutoriH l-’niufunim in putriinn nd 
mum iliirchtm Porcturit Hunt (II. L. v. 4). 

^ *Qui locim, ubi hoc ont pronUtiiiK Frawvmm 

hodie JiivuH appcllatup, nc‘c dintat nb AnicUHlH civihttulno 

niocnibuB’ 'II, L, v, d*. The fact ihid tho bntibf wiw fo«Kht npur 
Asti looks as if that platHi wore HtJll laddiug <ait fur Porriarit. 
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energy and of some of his giundfather’s genius, con- book yir 

ceived the idea of becoming in fact as well as in name — ’ 

Emperor of Rome. It will be desirable here briefly to 
retrace the earliei- stages of bis career, and at the same 
time to take up some dr<>])]jed stitches in the history 
of th(3 Poj)es and E.xai’chs during the years preceding 
his invasion of Italy. Constans II (or, as he is more 
C(nrectly called, Constantine IV) was born in the year 
631, and in 642, when only a boy of eleven, found 
himself))/ the death of his fiither', the dethronement 
of his uncle ^ and the e.xilo of his grandfiitlier’s widow, 
the ambHions and unscmpulons Martina, sole Emperor 
of the lioinans. A military 'lO'oif.itiifixiiiviito had pre- 
parwl the way for his aa«*H.sion, but in the sp(<eoh 
which he imwle to the Senate of Constantinople afttu* 
tilt) downfall of his rivals, he e.\'pressed his desire that 
ho iniglit have the S(mators Jis his counsellors, and 
judges of that which should he for the welfai'O of his 
subjects'*. 'I'liis probably means that (luring the early 
yeai'Hof his sovereignty the gov(*rnmont was practically 
in tls^ hands of a council of regency oomj)osed of the 
holding menjbers of the Sena<.e. Constans, how(wer, 
grew up into a strong, self-wille<1 man, and we may 
])reHUine that while yet in «‘arly tnatihood he brushed 
aside his senatorial notinsellors, and ‘governed as well 
as reigned.’ He <;ould not wholly arrest— probably 
not the strongest of his Imperial predecessors could 
have, arrested — the oni’ush of the children of Arabia, 
who wr(‘Hted Armenia from the Empire, and made 
a temporary con(juest of OypniH and llluMles. But he 

' C'oiiHUiiitiiU) III. “ IlernelooiuiH. 

** vfMta trvfjilitwXovf mt yp^jAimn; ffji Ktaptfv ruiv 

vrrrjKiiMP trmrjfnav (Th<«>I>lmiU»H, A*M, 6l J,}). 
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BOOK VII. fought in person in the great naval engagement with 

— — the Saracens off the coast of Lycia, in which, though 
defeated and compelled to fly for his life, he seems to 
have inflicted enough damage on the enemy to prevent 
their fulfilling their intention of besieging Constanti- 
656. nople. Shortly afterwards came that great schism 
between the two rival claimants for the caliphate, Ali 
and Moawjyah, which still rends the Moslem world 
asunder, and which gave a welcome breathing-time to 
the hard-pressed champions of the Empire. 

Bcuiosias- In ecclesiastical matters Constans II showed himself 

tical posi- 1 • • T /v> 

tion of a hard-headed, unsympathetic, mduierent man of the 
world, determined that his Empire should not be 
harassed, if he could help it, by the speculative con- 
troversy which his grandfather had unwisely raised 
about the divine and human wills of Jesus Christ. 
638. The Ecthanis of his grandfather Heraclius had asserted 
the Monothelete doctrine, or as it is now decided to be, 
the Monothelete heresy, that there was but one will 
in the heart of the Saviour, and this doctrine had lioeu 
eagerly upheld by successive Patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople, and as eagerly denounced by successive Popes 
of liome Pojies and Patriarchs were excommunicating 
each other — in one base, to give greater solemnity to 


‘ With tho exception of Honoiius I (623-638), tho chamiuon 
of tho weak-hrainod Lombard, King Adalwald (see p. 158), who in 
his letter to Sorgius the Patriarch of Constantinople (634) gave 
what seems liko a hesitating assent to Monotholoto doctrine, and 
whoso niomoiy was anathematised accordingly at the Sixth 
General Council (680-681), though to modern feeling any alleged 
slij) which ho may have made on an abstruse point of technical 
theology is more than compensated by this Pope’s obvious desire 
to silence vain debate on a subject so inconceivable by man, and 
so absolutely without relation to practical Christian life. 
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the transactioii, the Pope descenfled to the crypt which book vii. 

contained the bo<ly of St. Peter, and dip])ed his pen in i .! 

the consecrated chalice, that he might thus write the 
damnation <>f his enemy in the Wood of Christ' — and 
all the misei’able wrangle of the Morio]>hysite con- 
troversy seemed about to ho renewed with greatei* 
bitterness than <ivcr, at a time wlien the very existence 
of Christianity and of the Km]>ire wsis threatene<l by 
the swords of the followers of Mohammed. Utter-Iy 
w'eary of the whole <llspnte. utid sympathising ap[(a- 
rently neitlua’ with his Monolheleto gra,iuiratlH;r nor 
with his Dyotheleto father, the young Km|)('ror Con- 
stans (ho was th(>n hut Hevimteen ytiars of ag(*) ordered 
the removal of the hJrtlictfls from th<< dotu-s of th<i great 
church at Conslantinojde, and put forth th<‘. famous 
document cal]<*d the Ti/nc, in which lui attempted the 'H"* 

t . < ouHtauH, 

iinpoHHihlo tfink of impoKing niloiicc on warririg tnHO-«>43, 
logians. ‘ Inspired by Almighty God,’ said Constans, 

‘we have determined to extinguish ilui llame of this 
controversy, ami will not allow it any longer t<) }>rty 
ujKUi the souls <tf m<‘n, Th<! Sacred Scriptures, th(' 
works of the Fathers, the, <l(!cr('(!S of tlm Five, (hmeral 
Councils are enough for u.s. Why should m<m s<'ek 
to define beyond tlnwe ? 'i'herefoi-e no one shall he 
allowed to speak of one will and oim (»p(U'atii>n, or ol' 
two wills and two operations in the pe.mm of Christ. 

' This profane act was porpotrntod hy Popo Thoodoro (648) in 
udon'iico to tlio oxconnuuniention of I’yi'rliiw, twi«!o Pntriaroh of 
CoiiHlanliiioplo {TliwjphnnoH, a.m. 6121). Under ihis your Tlieo- 
phunoH ]L>:ivoH a siinimary viow of Umi wliolo Monofholelio (-(hi- 
trovoixy, from whifdi, Ijowovor, lio Htranpdy ouiiis all monfion 
of Iho Typtt of UouHtiniH. Baronins doiilits ll»o story of ll»o pon 
dippod in suoraniontal wino, whicli is not ni<‘«tiouo«l l»y any ollior 
writer tiian Tljoopham's. 
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BOOK VII. Any one transgressing this command shall, if a bishop, 
— 1. ■ . be deposed from his see ; if a clergyman, from his 
clerical office; if a monk, he shall be confined, and 
banished fi.’om his monastery. If he holds any dignity 
or office, civil or military, he shall be deprived of it. 
If he is a nobleman, all his pi'operty shall be confis- 
cated ; if not noble, he shall not onlv be beaten with 
stripes, but further punished by pei“petual banishment ; 
that all men being restrained by the fear of God, and 
dreading the condign punishments with which we thus 
threaten them, may keep unmoved and untroubled 
the peace of the holy Churches of God.’ 

Vain hope, by decrees and banishments and chas- 
tisements to silence the subtle ecclesiastical intellect 
when once engaged in a war of words like that aroTJsed 
by the Ecihem! Bad as that Imperial document had 
been accounted by the Bee of Rome, the impiudmufi 
i’u}'r discovered to be even worse. Poj)ts 

Martin, who had just succeeded Theodore (the excom- 
municator of Pyrrhus), convened a council of 202 Italian 
bishops, who met in the Lateran palace, anuthematise<l 
the Patriarchs of Alexandria and Constantinople, ‘ the 
most impious Ecthesis, the wicked Ty}yc lately put 
forth by the most serene Emperor Constans,’ and all 
receivers and defenders of the same. 

The Pope had the Italian bishops and the general 
sentiment of the West on his side, but otherwise he 
stood alone against the Emperor and all the great 
Eastern Patriarchates. There are indications of his 
turning to the Frankish kings Clovis II and Sigiliert 1 1 
for aid, for moral at least, if not for physical support'. 

‘ Acts of Sfc. Audoenus, Bishop of Kouen (quoted by Baronins, 
s. a. 049. 4). 
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Did he also invoke the assistance of the Axdan king book vii 

of the Lombards, liothari, against the author of the 

Type, and the close confedeiate of the heretical Patri- 
arch of Constantinople ? This was charged against 
him, and in the difficxilt circxnnstances of his position 
it could iK^t be ini])uted to liira as a crime ; but the 
meagre annals of the j)eriod do not allow us to jjro- 
nounco on the justice of the accusjition. However, 
whether on religious or on j)olitical grounds a high- 
S])irited young .sovereign such as Cou.stans If was not 
disposed to tolerate the in,sul)onlination of tlie Pojxe, 
who was still in tlieory only a subject of the most 
Serene Kniperor. He, Ke,nt liLs chamberlain Olyinpiusoiyinjiius 

1 I 1 li 1 . n 'I 1 * 1*1 onhsHMl to 

as riXarch * to Italy witli orders to j)roleci aiirl cherish iirrosi tiu‘ 
all bishops who accit'pkwl the Type, to kouikI the dis- 
position of the army, and if lu* found it fav'ounible, 
to bring Pope Martin a ])risonor to Ooristaniinople, 
aft(s* which display of [saver it was hopcid that all 
the oth('r bishops of Italy would readily Kub,scril«i the 
lm|HS-ial decree-. If, however, he found th(i army 

* Notv as to fliv suvrvssinH of Knirr/ts at this pvyhsL 

Otir inforiimtiDn <mi ilim point Is vory nH*n^r<s ninl <l<'rivo<l 

IVoiu tho Lihor iNintificaliH, hut this sooniH i<» ho at any ratt‘ an 


approximation to (ho truth : - 

A. 1 >. 

I.siuie Urn Arimuiiun . 

, OJ6-O44 

Thoodoro OaiHo]>aH 

. 644 646 

Pluto 

, 646-649 

OlympiuH , * . , * 

. 649-6152 

^riioodoro CalliopuH (n^stortKl) 

<(53-664 


W<‘ kn<»w nothing nhout tho adiumistnituni of Tlu^ocloro, 
an<l wo only hoar of Pluto in tho Emporor’n lottor to his HuccoHBor 
UH a Htnaig Monotholoto, who indneod l^yrrhuH^ ox-Pati-mrch of 
CouHtantiia^ph*, to meant hin roeimtution, and rtjtnru into tho 
3 hnioth<*h)to fold (Martini HpiHtola ap* ihii’onium, 645. 17 and 
6r>«* 319). 

* Wo only know tho honour of tho iawtructionn gi von to Olynipiua 
VOh. VU B 
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BOOK VII. hostile, he was to say as little as possible about the 
Type, aud simply to strengthen, his militaiy hold on 
Ravenna and Rome. Arriving in the City with these 
somewhat ambiguous instructions, the new Exarch 
found all the bishops and clergy of Rome enthusiastic 
in their defence of the Pope and their condemnation 
of the Monothelete doctrine. Probably also the ai'my 
shared the general enthusiasm, for the Exarch re- 
nounced the perilous attempt to seize the Pope in the 
midst of his £ock. An after generation, however, 
believed the improbable stoiy that Olympius ordered 
the assassination of the Pope in the very act of 
celebrating Mass at the church of S. Maria Maggioro 
but that the soldier who was commissioned to do the 
unholy deed was struck by a supernatural blindness 
which prevented him from seeing Po^jo Martin when 
he was in the very iwjt of handing the chalice to the 
Exarch, and thus the murder was prevented. 
oiympiuH Whatever the truth may be as to this alleged 
fheat- attempt on the ropes lire, there m no <l<m})t that 
viwiodf Olyrajjius completely renounced the attempt to force 
to Sicily, Imperial Type on the Roman Church. A recon- 
ciliation took place between Exarch and Pope, so 
complete as to give some colour to the charge that 
Olympius aime<l at making himself Emperor, an<l that 
Martin countenanced him in his treason. But the 
next step taken by the Exarch showed no disloyalty 
to the Empire. Ho crossed over with his aniiy into 
Sicily in order to combat the Saracens, whoso invasions 

through tho hostile Paiml hiogjuphor, who cortainly luisropi’csonts 
thorn in part, for ho luakos tho Emporor Constans call tho ad- 
horouts of tho Type ‘hujus haorosis iwofossoros,’ 

^ ‘Mariao ad Traesqxi.' 
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of that island (which A\'ere to be continued with more book vii. 
or less intermission for more than four centuries^) — bJ — 
had already begun. ‘ For their sins,’ however, as we 
are told, the greater part of his army perished, appa- 
rently by sickness, not by the sword ; and Olympms Dontii <>f 
himself died also, ]tro])ably a victim to the same pesti- 
lence which had ravaged his camp. 

The death of Olympiiis enabled Oonstaus to resume Thoodoro 
his ])lanK for the arrest of the Pope and the forcible «i.l now'*’ 
promulgation of the Type. 'I’lieodore Callir)pas, who a^ivos’in 
was sent a second time to Ravenna as Exarcli, ap- 
poai’od in Romo witli an army on June 15", 653. The 
position of affairs was not unlike that which had been 
seen more, than a century lieforo'*, wheji lk.ilisiiriu8 
received (U'ders for the de})ortalion of Pope iSiiverius. 

Now, as tluiii, the ecclesiaHticul motive for the coup 
<l’ 6 t<(l and th(« unHhim})ering j<ialousy between the sees 
of Romo ami (/onstantinople were ve-iled by the im- 
putation of political crimes. Martin was accused of 
having corresponded with the Saracens (douljtless the 
Sarac(!n invaders of Sicily as well as of being 
iiregularly elected, of changing the f’aith delivered to 
the sainfs, an<l of showing insullicient reverence to 
the Virgin Mary. 

’ Down to th<i Nonnan Coiuiuast of Bioily, 1 090. 

® Wo p;<'t tliis dato, or rat}a«ir tho <into of iho day follow’lug tho 
Exnroli’s arrival, from tho Dopo’s lottor to a frioml of his who 
was also namod Th(«>dorii : ‘ Ego voro ii»w gravilor inlinnuH oram 
al) Octohrio natnso nwtiuo ad prodictiim tompua, id owt uh<iuo ad 
dwimnm aoxtum Kalondaa Jiiliaa’ {apiid Barouium, 650. 14). 

Olwomi that tiio Poikj still rockons }iy Kalouds. 

’ In Boo vol. iv. p. ajja. 

* ‘Ego alhpiando tt<l Wanwamos noc littoms misi ni>c ({uoin 
dictmfc tonmm ' (Ep. Martini, u. s. H). What can tho suggostod 
iomus have hoou ? 
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BOOK VII. 

Ch. 6. 


653. 


Tho Popo 
Hurron- 
<lors to th<^ 
Exarch. 


At first the Exarch temporised ; professed that he 
desired to come and adore his Holiness, but he was 
wearied with his journey, and he was afraid that Pope 
Martin had filled the Lateran with armed men ; an 
insinuation to which the Pope replied by inviting the 
Exarch’s soldiers to make a visit of inspection, and 
see if they could find a weapon or a stone therein. 
The Pope, who with better reason feared violence, 
and who had been for eight moiiths in weak he.alth, 
had his bed placed before the altar in the Lateran 
Church h Thither - came the soldiers of tho Exai-ch 
in fuU armour, with swords and lances, and bows with 
the arrow on the string. ‘ They there did unuttorahlo 
things,’ says tlie horrified Pope; but tliongh their 
conduct was doubtless indecorous, its atrocity seems 
somewhat diminished when we find that the only 
recorded detail relates to the overthrow of tho candles, 
which fell all over the church like loaves in antmnn, 
and the crash of tho stricken candelabra, wiiich iilhid 
the church with a noise like thunder. Desiring to 
prevent the effusion of Christian hlood, the Popo caim^ 
forth from his sanctuary, the jjeopie shouting us ho 
emerged from the church, ‘ Anathema to all who say 
that Martin has changed a jot (a‘ a tittle of tho faith. 
Anathema to all who do not remain in Im orthodox 
faith even to the death.’ So the Po])e wended his 

' Tho Ljitonin Church is somotimos (aillcd l>y Poiio Martin tJio 
Constantinian, soniotimoB tho Church of tho Waviour. His com- 
panion, who continuoa tho story of his captivity, calls it tho Church 
of St. John. Apparently, thoroforo, w« arc horo at tho prociso 
period of tlm change in tho dedication, of tho patriarchal hasilica, 
which, according to Qrogorovius (i. 84), took place ‘ orot nach dom 
scchstou Jahrhundert.’ 

® On Monday, the 17th of June. 
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■way through the City up to the palace of the Exarch, book ■ni. 
■which apparently still stood ■where the palace of the ■ 


Oh. 6. 


Caesars had stood, on the Palatine Hill. Multitudes 
of the clergy and laity, who declared that they would 
live and die with the Poirtiff, on the invitation of the 
Exarch swarmed after him into the palace. They had 
hoped if he were banished that they would be allowed 
to share his exile, but soon after midnight on the 
morning of Wednesday, the 19th of June', Pope Martin, 
while all his adherents were kept under close ward in 
the palace, was hurried on board a little ship which 
was lying at Portus, his only com]panions being six 
acolytes a,nd one household seiwant. 

On tlie ist of July, the shij), slowly sailing, arrived Po^ M.ar- 
at Misenuin, but neither at Misenum nor any of the n^toCon- 
other cities of bcaiitifixl Campania (already called by nopi!’.’ 
the equivalent of its modern name. Terra di Lavoro^*), 
nor at any of the islands at which they touched was 
the cxikf fi'oiu the Lateran palace allowed to leave 
the bark, which he felt to be indeed his prison. At 
last th<)y T'eacluid the island of Naxos, where he was 
detained for nionj than a year, and there as a gi-eat 
favour he was permitted to reside in an inn in the 
city, and was twice or thrice iudulge<l with the luxury 
of a hath. Poasibly the Imperial Coxu*t hoped that 
if his courage were not broken as tliat of Vigilius 
had been by arrogance and insxxlt, his sickly frame, 
known to he enfeebled by gout, would sink beneath 


' ««•>'<) iKJcto, (juntt illucoscit in foria (jiiiai'lf'i, <jiuio omt 

decimo tortio KaloadiiH Julius, circa lioniui ((luiHi st-xluiii noctis.’ 

“ ‘Non iiutciu Misoni inufcuin, wsl iu Laixu'is, <>t. non 

tantuni in T('rni LiUwris (luuo ost uuigniio tir))i Jiouinuo- 

rum .... piiniti imjiodiorunt’ (Kj). Martini, 15). 
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BOOK viL the hardships which he endured. But the spirit and 
the bodily frame of the heroic Pope alike disappointed 
their expectations, and at length, on the 17th of 
September (654), he was brought into the harbour 
of Constantinople h There for ten hours on his pallet- 
bed on the deck of the vessel lay the venerable Pojie, 
racked with gout, wasted by constant diarrhoea, and 
feeling the nausea consequent on his long voyage. His 
adoring companions saw him thus ‘made a spectacle 
unto angels and to men’; but the populace of Con- 
stantinople, men with wolfish faces and evil tongues, 
crowded round him, crying out that he was not fit 
to live. At sunset a squad of guards came, who placed 
him in a litter, and earned him off to a prison called 
Prandiaria. For ninety-three days ho languislnul in 
this dungeon, dejnived of all the comfoi’ts which wore 
now necessaries to a high-bred Homan ecclcHiiistic. ( )n 
the 19th of December (654) he was brought into the 
presence of the Sacdhirim or Lord Higli Treasure-r, 
who had summoned a meeting of the Senate for his 
trial. He was ordered to stand in the presence of his 
judges, and when the attendants pointed out that ho 
was unable to stand, the Saedlanm thundered forth, 
‘ Then let two of you support him, one on each swie, 
for he shall not be allowed to sit.’ 

His oxam- The exaiuinjition, which w'as conducted through the 
ination. gf interpreter, for the Pope was sis ignorjuit 

of Greek as his persecutors were of Latin, turned entirely 
on political matters. The absurd accusation of com- 
plicity with the Saracens, which only derived colour 
from the fact that the Pope had sent money to bo 

' ‘Near [tho i»alacos ofj ]!jm)homia and Arcadia,’ I cannot dis- 
cover the situation of those palaces. 
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distributed as alms among the Sicilian poor’, seems book vii. 
now to have been tacitly abandoned, and the only 
charge wliich was vehemently pressed against him was 
one of comi>licity with the treasonable designs of 
Olympius. Eough and illiterate soldiers from the 
Exarch’s anny were Imought to i)rove this charge ; and 
the Po^jc sisked in vain that they might be allowed to 
give tluiir evidence unsworn, that they might not 
iin]Kn‘il tlieir souls by perjury. The I’ope began his 
answer to th(^ charge against him thus: — ‘When the 
TijiH' was pn^parod and sent to Uomo by the Enqteror’ — 
but the i’i’ef(‘.(5l Troilns at once .stopp<fd him — ‘Do not 
Itring in any (pusstions about the faith. Wo are 
llomunsand Christ ians and < >rthodo,\'. It is about the 


rebellion tluit wo are c-xainining you.’ The Pope’s 
constant answcii' was that ho had no i)Owet’ to I’osist 
th<» Mxarcli, wh(» had the wholes army of Italy at his 
disjsoHiil. ‘ Was it 1 wlu) made him Kxai’ch, or you at 
(/unsianlino[)lo ? Put work your will upon me, and 
do it speedily.’ Aftei- this ho seems to have tried to 
give a long harangiuj, which was faithfully interpreted 
by an African nobleman named Innocent ; but the 
^SVav'/Zo/'/hs roughly intorru[)t(!d, ‘ Why do you in- 
terpnh wliat ho is saying? Wo do not want to hear 
it.' With that ho roH(5 Ujt, and all they that were 
with him, and going into the Emporor’s chamber 
ann<>uno<«i tiiat they wore rotwly to pass sentence upon 
the Bisliop ttf Home. 

That sentonco apiHmro to have been a capital one, 
for the P<ipo was dragged through the str(«<ts ol* the 
city with a drawn sword carri<Ml Ixtforo him ; but if 


’ I HUHpret iilw) thiit h(t hiwl hoim in ncffctiation wiili llm Hiimcon 
Eiiiir UH to tlni rtHloniiition of ciipiivcH, Jsit lljis is not sttitod. 
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BOOK VII. such a sentence was pronounced it was commuted into 

'_1_ imprisonment and exile. He was forced to stand lor 

some time in the Hippodrome, as a spectacle to the 
people, the guards as before supporting him on either 
side, and the young Emperor looking on through the 
lattice-work of his banquet! ng-hall at the humiliation of 
his gi-eat spiritual rival. Little could either persecutor 
or victim foresee how cruelly, more than five centuries 
later’, the indignities offered to the Roman Pope 
would be avenged on the Eastern Emperor ])y the 
sack of his own city of Constantinople. 

The Sacellarius then came forth from the bam|not- 
ing-hall and said, ‘See how the Lord has delivered thoc 
into our hands. What hadst thou to hope for- that 
thou shouldest strive against the Emperor ? Thou 1 last 
abandoned the Lord, and He has abandoned the<!.’ 
He ordered one of the guards to cut the straj) which 
bound round his neck the satchel “ in which the J\)ntiff 
was accustomed to can-y the sacred books, and then 
he handed him over to the Prefect, saying, ‘ Take him, 
my loi-d Prefect, and cut him limb from limb.' 


Loaded with irons, with torn robes, but suri-oundrrd 
by a crowd not now shouting execrations, but sad- 
dened and awestruck at what was being done, the 
successor of St. Peter was dragged through the str-eets 
of Constantinople to the prison of Diomede, in the 


Praetorian Prefect’s palace. As he climbed up the 
steps of the prison, which were rough and steej), his 
swollen feet left upon them the stain of blood. He 


was then thrust into a cold and dreary cell, where the 


’ At tho timo of tho Fourth Crusado, 1204. 

“ This is supj)osod to bo the moaning of the word used by tho 
Poi)e’s friend, ‘psaehmon.’ 
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irons clanked upon liis shivering limbs, r)ne yotnig 
ecclesiastic who had followed him, as Peter followed liis 
Loid’.wus j)ermitted to share his dungeon, but the 
keeper of the ])rison was also always present, bound to 
the I’ojte by a chain, as was the custom in the case of 
culprits uiKler S(aitence of death. There were, however, 
two kind-hearted women, mother and da\ighter, related 
appartuitly to the kee])ei’s of the prison, who succeedtsl 
in nsnosing the chilled and exhausted Pontiff from 
the dungi^on cell and from the continual presence of 
th(f gaoler. They can-ied him to tlntir own Iiedroom, 
and lai<l him in a comfortable bed, where however 
h(» lay KpeechlosH till tlu! (wening. Wlien evening 
came, (Iregory, a eunuch an<i (jrand (lhamberlain, sent 
his inajor-<lomo with some scjuity refreshment, who 
whispered words of intended comfort, ‘In all o\ir 
tribulations wo put our trust in Go<l. Thou shalt not 
(li(t.’ The Pope, however, who was worn iuit and 
longe<l for speedy martyrdom, only groaned. Tlie 
heavy iron chains however w'ere taken off from him 
and not again imposed. 

One cause which led to some alleviation of the 
Pope’s pliysical sufferings was the trouhksl conscience, 
of Paul, the Patriarch of OouHtantinojdit, who had been 
fiercely anathematised by successive Pop<is, hut who, 
being now upon his death-hed, could not endurt} the 
thought of the indignities which the remorseless 
Mniperor WJis heaping on their common enemy. Wlum 
(lonsfans visitol him the day after the trial, and t.ol<l 
him what had been <l(>ne, Paulus turned his face to the 

’ Th«)ii>{liiicit the (loscriptien of those H«<in(>s ilutre is an evhleiit 
attempt to HCKtk for umilogioH with the trealuieut of {Christ in IIjo 
l^nietorium. 
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. wall, and said with a groan, ‘Ah me ! this too will he 
-added to the number of my sins.’ At his earnest 
request, the capital sentence passed on the Pope was 
remitted by Constans, and the rigour of his confine- 
ment was somewhat lessened. 

To the patriarch Paul (who died December 26, 654) 
succeeded Pyrrhus, who, as we have seen, had once him- 
self been a fugitive at Home, hud thei’e i-enounced the 
Monothelete heresy, and had then returned, as the 
orthodox said, ‘like a dog to his vomit’ when he found 
himself in the atmosphere of Mouothelelo llavenrxa. 
This temporary de])arture from the ruling creed w'us 
however objected against him now, when ho nought to 
recover the Patriarchal throne on which ho had once 
befoi'c* been seated, .Tie declared that ho had Htibscriljod 
to the Pope’s lihcllna (i) because ho was hi« gu(«Ht, and 
(2) under duresse. On these two somewhat iiioonsiKtent 
pleas the imprisoned Pope was now exaniin<*d l)y an 
Assistant-Treasurer who boro the great name of 
Demosthenes, The Coui’t minion, when be <uiterod 
the ])rison, said with an unworthy sneer, ‘ ( )ur lor<l the 
excellent Emperor has semt us to thee, saying, »Soo in 
what height of glory thou once wast placcwl, and to 
what a depth thou n<;w hast fallen. Eoi’ all this 
thou hiujt only thyself to thank.’ To which the l’t)p0 
only re})lied, ‘Glory and thanksgiving in all things to 
the only King, Immortal and Invisible.’ Demosthenes 
then proceeded to cross-question him about bin reception 
of the fugitive Patriarch l^yrrhus. ‘Whence did he 
draw his subsistence when ho was in Jiorne 'I ’ ‘ From 
the Roman Patriarchate ’ [the Lateran Palace]. ‘ What 
was your object in thus supplying him with provisions ? ’ 
‘ My good lord, you do not understand the ways of the 
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Roman Clinrch. For I tell you plainly, St. Peter does book vii. 

not ro])el any one, lic>\vever poor and mi.sera])le, who 1— 1— 

coinc'S to ciainihi.s hospitality, but gives them the whitest 
l)i’ead and divers kinds of wine. If tlien this is done 
even to miseral)le outcasts, in what guise ought we to 
have rcceivocl one who came as the honoured l)ishop of 
the great see of Constantinople?’ Then came the 
(|ii<i.stion as to <lui-es.se, the heavy wooden chains which 
were said to have been fastened on the l^itiiarch’s 
limbs, and the many grievous things tha-t had b<^en 
doiK^ to him. To which answemd tlie Pontiff, ‘ .\11 this 
is utterly unfruf^, and Ihcire. are men in Constant i nop] e 
wlio \v<‘r(‘ thifii in Ilonu*, and who kmtw how false is 
the n<5eus.‘ition. Then^ is Plato, once K.vareh, who 
se.nf. his meis.scmg(TM to i’yrrhus at Rome, A.sk him, and 
if fear does not prevent him from speaking tin* (ruth, 
he will tell y(m. But 1 am in your hamis. I’ear m(^ 
if you will, lind) from limb, as the Treasurer sai<l to the 
Pr<‘f<*(*t that he ought to do unto me. Work yoiir own 
will ujjon mo : but .1 will not communicate with the 
Church (»f ( JonstaTitinople.’ 

After eighty-four days’ confinement in the laison ofTh«Poi«) 

. 1 jl i- < i I) • t !■ 

Diomede, the unntrtunate l/ojiewas again jmt on shij>- tociior- 
board and deliverisl to the iiKM-oics of the stormy Munth 13, 
Ku.xine. What object the guards can have biwl in 
keeping their unhappy juisoner so long exposed to 
the* miseries of Koa-siokness w'o know not : hut it wais 
not till May 15, two mouths after his omharkation, 
that he was jKsrmitted to land at Cherson, a [ilace 
which wa.s not the same as the modern city of 
Cherson, hut was situated in the Crimea, then calksd 
tiie Tauric Chersoueso. .Here he languished for four 
montliH, and then died, worn out hy diseasi* and 
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BOOK VII. hardship. From two letters which he wrote to his 
friends at Eome, we receive a most melancholy im- 
pression of his state during these last four months of 
his life. He complains bitterly of the lukewarmness 
and forgetfulness of his Eoman friends, who wrote him 
no letters, and sent him no alleviations of his distress. 
Almost the only news vrhich he did receive from Home 
was the unwelcome intelligence that, yielding to Im- 
perial pressure, the Eoman clergy liad acquiesced in 
Eugoniusihis deposition, and elected another Pojie, Eugenius I, 
fo,^6st- as his successor’. The inhabitants of the country to 
657.® which Martin was exiled were, according to h is accounts, 
barbarians and heathens, and he suffered from want 
not only of the comforts, but almost of the necessaries 
of life. His only chance of Imying corn was in small 
quantities from vessels which came thither laden with 
salt from the southern shores of the Black Sca“, and 
then he had to pay for it at the high price of one 
solidus for a Imshel 

Death of Pope Martin died on Hcpternher 17, 655. Ilowfis 
buried in that wild Crimean land, and miracles, of 
.y^rhich there had been some mention during his life, 
were believed to he wrought at his tomb. On the 
whole, he must be pronounced one of the noblest 
figures in the long line of Eoman J’ontiffs. The 

^ AugiiHt TO (?), 654. Curiously onougli, tho lust Pop<» Miirtin, 
ho who wus oleciod at tho oud of tho gnint schisui by th(^ (^(juncil 
of ConstniKU}, was also HUCCiKulod by an Eug<auus (IV;, M.P* 

“ ‘Nnviciilao (jua(3 voniuiit ox partibus Jioinauiao (iit hi ipii hio 
sutit nuncupantur') ; an mbm^sUng insiaiioo of th<i oarly uso of 
Romania for tho Hastorn Einpiro (Comnuanoraiio, <S:c., ap, Huron. 

6f52. 5). 

^ Or 96 shillings a (piartor ; a vory high price, and not calling 
for Baronins^ arbitrary alteration of tho text, which would make it 
sixteen times as much (four solid! the peck). 
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f|uernlmis tone of the letters of his exile contrasts book. yii. 

somewhat unfavourably with the utterances of that U — 

other victim of Imjterial persecution, St. Chrysostom. 

And, as I have before suggested, it is possible that 
there may have been some foundation for the political 
chiirges on wliich ostensibly his condemnation was 
basofl. But on the other hand there can be no doubt 
that if he had been willing to stiilce his flag to the 
Monoth(‘l(>tos, or to .accept that arbiti'ary ‘End of 
Controv(^rsy,’ tho Tijpv. of the worldly-minded Em]»oror 
Const ans, he might <at once have ended his weaiy (‘.xile 
and hav(! returned to ih(< comforts and the s[)le.ndours 
<tf th(^ Ijateran Palac(^ This he refused to do for 
conseiene<t’ siike, and he is therefltre (mtitled to lunk as 
(»ne. of the few martyrs who have sat in the chair of 
St. 

I must remind the reader, in returning to tlie eiimiiD- 
ciourse. of Lonibanl history, that all the <wentH with nK* 
whic.h wf! liav’e. IxHiii recently dealing occuiTcd Ixifore 
the accc'ssion of Criinwald. ll<>raclius puhlisheid his 
in 638, two yeai’H after the accession of Hothairi. 

1’he PcthvuH wjiH taikam down, and the* Tijpe was 
substituted for it by Constans 11 in 64S, lour years 
before the end of Ilothari’s nngn. When Bothari <lied 
(in 652), Martin had been for thrtse years Pope. ICxarch 
< Hympius died in that year, and his successor’s captni’e 
of tins Pope occurred in the following year, the date of 
Aripert’s accession to the Lombard throiut Ariport 
(hiring his i-oign must have heard of tho death of 
M.artin in exile at Cherson, of the death of his suc- 
cessor hhigenius (June, 657), and of the elevation vstaiian 
of hiH successor Vitalian, whose long pontificate (657- |o, 657- 
672) covers the wliole of tho reign of Grim wald. 673." 
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BOOK vn. Under the rule of this Pope the Monothelete dispute 

' seems to have slumbered. Fairly amicable relations 

existed between the patriarchates of Rome and 
Constantinople : Vitalian, though not .going as far as 
Honorius in acceptance of Monothelete doctrine, was 
apparently willing to leave the question undiscussed, 
and as this was the very result most desired by Constans, 
a politician but no theologian, there was peace and 
the exchange of outward courtesies between Emperor 
and Pontiff. 

oonstps Thus we come down to 662, the year of Grimwald’s 
face to- accession. Towards the close of this year Constans 11 
mat* 662 . foi-med the resolution to quit for ever his capital by 
the Bosphorus, and to try his fortune as a re-estab- 
lisher of the Empire in the Western lands. To his 
contemporaries, accustomed to think of the Roman 
Augustus as immoveably settled in the East, the 
resolution seemed like a madman’s dream. Even the 
virtues of this Em])er()r (for lie had some virtues), 
his rough energy, his }>road view of the needs of the 
Empire, his abhorrence of theological disputation, as 
well as his undoubted vices, made him unpopular 
with the enervated, wordy inhabitants of New Rome 
Two years previously he had pxit to death his brother 
Theodosius, whom he had before forced into holy 
ox’ders, and now it was said that Theodosius continually 
ajipeared to him in the visions of the night, arrayed 
in the dress of a deacon, and offering him the sacra 
mental cup, saying, ‘ Drink, my brother !’ The Imperial 
dreamer would take the cup, see that it was filled with 
blood, and awake with a cry of anguish. This story, 

^ Soo Bury, ii. 303-4, for an admirablo ostimato of the character 
of Oouf^tans IL 
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however, comes from a veiy late and doubtful soxirce’, book vii. 
and i)erlia])S attests only the animosity of Church — . 
historians against a Monothelete heretic and the j)er- 
seentoj' of Popes, The cruel tortures inflicted on the 
Ahl)ot ^laximus, the groat chamjnon of orthodoxy, 662. 
and two of* his disciples, who were flogged, had their 
tongu<;s and riglit hands cut off, and were banished 
to the inliospitaltio lunghlKuirhood of Poti, doubtless 
kindled llus resentment of many of the Emperor’s 
subj(!clH agiunst him. But after all it was perha])S 
statesmanshi]) ((uite as much as passion which deter- 
mined Oonsfans to <piit his nati\'(f city and stMjk his 
foituiUMii the West, i I is grandfather Jleraclius had 
come freun (?arthago to found his dynasty, lie was 
himself eall<'tl Empciror of Home, yet Kome and Italy 
were daily slipjting fr<»m his gnisp, the city to tlie 
Pope, t.h(f country to tlui Lombards, Constans would 
revive the great pijtjects of Justinian, and he in 
fact sus well jis in nsunc Em])eror of Rome, Wt? 
ne<«l not tluand'oro helievo the late and leg<!n(hu‘y 
stoi’y that wlaiii Constans w'jis standing on the deck 
of his euttesr, he tunuid round to look at the rec(«ling 
towers an<l domes of Constantinople, and spat at the 
ImiHsrial City, Bettor vouched for, however, is the 
faxjt that he obliged to take bis de])arfcare alone, 
and that when ho sent from Sicily for his wife and 
his three sons, the citiwsns (perhaps represented hy 
the Keiiaif^) refused to allow tliem to depart. 

Constans w<(ut first to Athens, wdiere he apj)arently Hn nrrivpH 
HojouriKid for some tinuf, and then, probably in the 
early 2)art of 663, crossed over it»to Italy, landing at . 
Turentum. Both by bis landing-place and in viirious 

* CoilnuaiH, 11 iiiimk of tlio coalury. 
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BOOKVii. other ways his expedition reminds ns of that other 
.. attempt which Greece made 944 years liefore under 

Pyrrhus king of Epirus, to conriuer Italy. Like tliat 
Aeacid prince, Constans sought to ascertain l»y super- 
natural means the event of his enterprise, lie asked, 
not the priestess at Delphi, but a certain recluse who 
was believed to have the spirit of pro]>hccy. ‘ Sliall 
I vanquish and hold down the nation of the Lom- 
bards which now dwelleth in Italy? ’ The holy man’s 
answer, vouchsafed after a night of ])myer, was less 
ambiguous than the response of the oracle to Pyrrhus. 
‘ The nation of the Lombai’ds cannot be overcome, 
forasmuch as a pious queen, coming from another land, 
has built a basilica in their teriitory to the bhissod 
John the Baptist, who therefore pleads without ceasing 
for that people. Bxit the time will come when tliat 
sanctuary shall be liold in contempt, and then tlio 
nation itself sluill perish.’ The historian wlio ri'cords 
this prediction considered that lie saw its f'ullilmeiit 
when the fall of the .Lombard monarchy followed 
the simoniacal ordination of unwoHhy and adulterous 
ecclesiastics in the great basilica of Monza 
Coil, Stans Undismayed by this unfavourable answer — if he 

<iueiiyof ever received it — the Emperor pressed (jn from the 
^ onovon- round Tarentum, where he still found subjects 

loyal to the Empire, and invaded the dueh}- of Beno- 
vento^, where Itomwald the son of King Grimwald 
ruled. ‘ The high nest of Achorontia,’ as Horace called 
it a frontier fortress on one of the outlying buttresses 

’b.c. 281. “ Paulus, IT. L. V. 6. 

“ The boundary was probably still made by tbo two rivers 
Auhdus and Bradanus. 

* Ode iii. 4. 14. 
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of Monte Vulture, resisted all his attacks, but Luceria, book vii. 
‘ a wealthy city of Apulia,’ was captured, sacked and — ' 
levelled with the gi’ound. Certainly the Emperor of 
Rome practised a strange method of delivering Italy. 

He then marched to Benevento, which he surrounded 
aiid tried hard to carry by stoim. Young RomwaJd, 
sore pressed, sent his tutor ^ Seswald to entreat his 
father’s aid. On receipt of this message King Grim- 
wald at once set out with a large army to the help of 
his son. Many of the Northeim Lombai’ds, however, 
deserted on the march. The jealousy or suspicion 
between Pavia and Benevento was too sti-ong to be 
overcome even l)y the i)resence of the Roman Emperor 
on the soil of Italy; and the men of the noitheni 
provinces said to one another, with self-gratulations 
on their own superior wisdom, ‘The southern duke 
has hel2)ed himself to all that was best worth having 
in the palace at Pavia, and now he is going to Bone- 
vento “to help his son.” You will see that he will 
never return.’ 

Meanwhile the Imperial army wfis pressing the siege Sifs*' of 
of the city with all those engiiuis of war the use of vont(.. 
which the dexterous Greek undemtood so much l)titt<jr 
than the barbarian. By frecpiont sallicw tluf gallant 
defenders inflicted grievous losses on the enemy, but 
the straitness of the siege was gi-eat, and day by 
day they looked for tidings of the appi'oach of the 

' This is jM'i'luviis the host translation that mn ho offonxi (»f 
mtlrirhis, wlii(ih kivos ns a hlond<t(l idoji of fostor-iiithcr, instniotor, 
and, in Iho caso of a younj' nriucit, rog<»nt or chiof (KaiiiHcllor. It 
is UH(>d in this Hi'iisdoaoiisioually hy Grogory of Tours. >So<i Wnitz, 
VorfaHHungsg<>srhirh(<', ii. 4,5.1. ainl 4.57: and ooinjmro wliat lias 
hoon alroiuly said of (ho rolatiou of Ariohis to Iho young ])rin<;0H 
of Friuli. 

von. vr. 


T 
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BOOK Yii. Lombaxd king. At length they saw the messenger 

1-! — Seswald drawing near to the walls, hut, alas ! as a 

prisoner led by the Imperial generals. For while he 
was hovering near to the city seeking how he miglit 
enter, he had been captured by the enemy’s scouts, 
who had brought him into the Emperor’s presence. 
From him Constans learned of the near advent of 
Grimwald with a large army, and these tidings decided 
him to end the siege by all means as speedily as ])ossible. 
Seswald was therefore allowed to approach the walls, 
having promised that he woiild assure the garrison 
that Grimwald could not help them. If he failed in 
this he was told that death awaited him. When the 
captive tutor was close to the walls, lie asked to see 
his pupil, and as soon as Romwald came to the biil t.k!- 
ments he cried with a loud voice, ‘Stand firm, hti-d 
Romwald : thy father is at hand and will soon bring 
thee help. He is already at the river Hiuigro iuid 
pitches his camp there to-night with a str<mg n,rmy. 
Have pity, I pray thee, on my wife and children, for 
I know that this pei-fidious race will not suder m(( 
to live.’ As soon as he had finished his s))e<ich, the 
Emjjeror bade that they should cut off his Iniad, and 
hurl it into the city from a catapult : an ungfmerous 
revenge, and one in which a Teutonic wai-rior would 
have hardly ])ermitted himself to indulge. I'lnf well- 
known features were kissed by the grat(ilul lips of 
Romwald, and the head was dejiositod in a worlhy 
shrine. 

TniMpro- After all, no battle was fought iindtu’ tlm walls 
of Benevento. Constans w'as now anxiotis to d(‘part, 
and Romwald, whose troops were {(rohahly iilrcady 
’ 1. 0 , about fifty miles from Iknnveuto. 
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euffei’ing severely from famine, made ‘ a bridge of gold 
for a retreating foe,’ handed over his sister Gisa to 
him as a hostage, and made peace on some terms, 
the nature of which is not recorded b Constans then 
started for Naples, where he was secure of a friendly 
reception, as that city belonged to the Empire ; but 
on his way he was attacked by Mitolfi, count of Capua, 
at a place by the banks of the Galore (which a hundred 
years after was still called Pugna), and was defeated 
there with much slaughter. This skirmish (for it was 
])robably nothing more) ap]»arently broke the truce 
concluded under the w'alls of Henovento. One of the 
Bymntine nobles, named Saburrus, asked the Einp(U’or 
to entrust him with the command of 20,000 num with 
whom ho made no doubt that he sho\il(l vaiKpiish the 
young duko of Benevento, JIo set forth, and j (itched 
his camp at Forino, about twenty-five miles east of 
Naidos, which city was now the Emperoi-’s laiadipiarters. 
Wluin Grimwald, who had by this time joined his son, 
heanl the tidings of tho Imjieriul general’s ap)n*ouch he 
thought to go forth also and fight with him, but with 
something of the spirit of a young knight ((f later <lays, 
Romwald iK'gged that he, with only a jiurlion of his 
father’s army, might have tho glory t)f this day’s t*n- 
counter. Accordingly llomwald and Salnirrus' with 
their small sekicted armies met on tli<^ field of haltle. 
From four different sidew sound(t<l tlu*. trumpets of 

' Tim imrmtivu <tf‘ llutMo ovents in J’hhIuk Is rulliof foufuscil. 

I Imvo Wnitz’s HUKKcHtinii, mnl HliKhtly tinuMiiiiwd 

them. 

* Cun this KiihurruH ho the Kuiini lUM'scm us tint Hnlttu'iiis, ol' 
I’eruiun (Icsefiil, wh<», uh wo lourn from Theoplmnos (a.m. ftino). 
r<iv<(ltod ujfuiiiNt ('onsiuiis, unti ovouliiully lost his lifo ul Adria- 
liuplu Ity uu arridonl on horsolmrk y 
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BOOK VII. Sabtirrus, as the Imperial forces rushed to the fray. 

But in the thick of the battle, a stalwart Lombard named 
Amalong, who bore ‘ the king’s wand ^ ’ (probably a spear 
from which fluttered the royal banner), stnick one of the 
little Greek soldiers through the body with his weapon, 
which he held stoutly with both hands, and lifting 
him from his saddle, held the spear high in air, with 
his victim writhing upon it The sight oi* this deed 
so disheartened the Gi‘eeks tliat they turned to flight, 
and in that flight the army was cut to pieces. Uom- 
wald returned to his father with the glory of victory, 
and the boaster Saburms brought back few of his 
20,000 men to his msister. 

Oojistens ‘ Constans,’ says the Lombard historian, ‘ se(mig 
Roral that he could avail nothing against the liomlnirds, 
turned all his threats and all his harslmess upon liis 
own partisans, that is, the Romans.’ This may have 
been the secret reflection of the trembling ehugy and 
citizens w'hon the stern Monotlieletc Kmpei-or etune 
among them, but the outward signs of mutual amity 
were observed on the visit which Constans now pal<l 
to Rome. It was certainly a memorable event. fl’liroG 
hundi-ed and seven years had elapsed since th(^ awe- 
stricken Constantins gazed on the glori(5H of yet. 
unruined Rome •* : nearly two ccnturicss siium any 
])erson calling himself Emjioror had sbxtd upon the 
Palatine Hill: one hundred and thirty-s{w<m years 

* 'Unus (It) I’ff'io pxorfitu, noniino Anmlongus )(ui rcKunii ron- 
tum, qiiem vulgo atmlnm rtijjis tlicimus, forro orut koHIkh’ {PuuIuh, 
H. L.V. 10). 

® ‘Quondam (tmooulum oodtini fouiiilo iiti‘!H(]ta< munihim fortiicr 
porcutionB, do sollil supt'r <|Hain otpulahat HiiHlulit, ouiiKpio in iicni 
.sui)or caput Huum lovavit ’ (l*auluH, 11. a). 

’ HCO Vol. iv. p. 120. 
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were yet to elapse ere a barbarian king was to beBOOKVii. 

acclaimed with shouts of CaroluH Imperator in the ^ — 

streets of Rome. Meanwhile here is this successor 
of Augustus, who beai-s by full right the title of 
Emperor of the Romans, but who is Greek by lan- 
guage, Greek by education, and who, it is to be feared, 
does not hold the Catholic verity in his heait, since 
by that arrogant Type of hLs he forbids rrs even to 
make mention of tlie Two Wills in Christ. lie has 
accomplished but little against the terrible Saracens: 
he has done nothing to deliver Italy from the unsjteak- 
able Lombards: wo must receive him as our rightful 
lord, hut our hearts fail us when wo ask ourselv(iS 
wh.at ho will do in Thane. Such woi’e ])rohahly the 
feelings of Ro])e Vitalian and his clergy as they went 
forth along the Appian Way six miles from the gates 
of the City to meet the Empciror Constans. But his 
first devout behavioui' ])rohahly somewhat allayed 
their terrors. It was Wednesday, the 5th of July 
(663), when he entered the Kt.ornal City, and ho at 
once j)roceed(«l to worship at the great basilica of 
Bt. Peter, leaving tluire a gift U|Km the altar. On 
Saturday he went to the church of S. Maria Maggiore, 
and there, too, ho ollensd his gift. On Sundiiy the 
church of St. Peter’s wiis filknl with the Greek soldiora. 

All tlio clergy wont forth with duo pomp of lighted 
tapers to meet the mast(U‘ of that glitt(tring host who 
W51H ])r<went at the celebration of Mass — doubtless 
receiving the consecrated elements from St. Pet(*r’s 
succ(WHoi‘ — iuid agiiin olbwed his gift tipon the altar ; 
this time a pcdlwM still' with gold. (,)n tins msxt 
Saturday ho visited in e((ual stiite tin* Latesran Church, 
the homo of tluigwsat W(wt(n'n jiatriarchate ; he bathed 
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BOOK VII. in the porphyry font which legend, then or at a 
— ^ later day, declared to have been used for the baptism 
of Constantine the Great, and he dined in the spacious 
banqueting-hall which was known as the Basilica of 
Yigilius Lastly, on the second Sunday of his visit, 
he again attended High Mass at St. Peter’s, and took 
a solemn farewell of Pope Vitalian on this the last day 
of his sojourn in Rome \ 

Hiftspoiia- Twelve days was the length of the Emperor's visit, 
but his time was not wholly occupied in hearing Mass 
and offering gifts upon the altars of tlio clnirches. 
Gold and silver had apparently long vanished from 
all places but the sacristies of the churcln^s, hut there 
was still much copper on the Iniildings and in the 
statues of tlie City. Between his visits to the )«isilicas 
the Emperor usefully employed his hfisuro in stripping 
the City of all these copper adormnents, <W(‘n proc<^(Hl- 
ing so far as to strip off the copper tiles which oov<u‘(»,d 
the dome of Agrippa's l^antluu>n, now the church 
of St. Mary of the Martyrs. Those s])oils, and much 
else, probably some works of art, possibly some of the 
treastxres of the libraries ^ were put on shii>l)oard and 

^ I have no exproHB authority fur tlnn dtdnil. Tho words of iho 
Pax)al hiograxdior arc sim^dy ‘Itorum Wa)d>aio dio rtn|Mjrator 
ad Latoranas et larit fieJ But considoritig tlio imporhinoo which 
already begun to })o attached to the legtaid of Constantiiwfs l)aptiHm 
at the Lateran, I think we may fairly aHHumo that thin was the 
meaning of hiH suecoBwor’s ablutioim. 

“ Near th(3 apartment of Pojhs (kegory tho Groat (JoaniKw 
DiaconiiH, ii. 25, <piot(Hl by BuchoHno), 

® Wo got tho luMtoiy of tho Emperor OonHiauH’ vinitH io iho 
churches from tho Libor Poixtincaliw iu Vita Vitaliani, 

^ This i« tho conjecture of (inigoroviuH (ii. 155)9 hut noitln^r 
Oonstans II nor his subjects seem to me to have boon likidy to 
care much for literary x>lundor. 
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consigned to Constantinople, at which city however, book vn. 
as we shall shortly discover, they never arrived. It 
was certainly an unworthy naode of celebrating the 
Eoman Emperor’s visit to the City which gave him 
his title ; and the abstraction of the roof of the Pan- 
theon must have reminded Itomans who knew anything 
of the history of their City of the similar procedure 
of Gaiseric and liis Vandals upon the gilt roof of the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinush But the necessities 
of the En]])iro were great : some of its richest provinces 
were in the liands of the Saracens ; and tlie robberies 
of Constans wore ])roba])ly not for himself Imt for the 
Htato. Mad there been any l)loo(l spilled or any 
sacr<«l vtissels iibstractocl during the Imperial visit 
to Home, we should assuredly have heard of such 
atrocities. Upon the whole, wo may presume that 
when, on the I 7 tli of July, Constans finally turned 
hisbiujk on the lm]>erial City, J’ontift’and people alike 
congratulated themselves that they had not suffered 
groato.r evils at the hands of their stern sovereign. 

Fr’om Home In^ wcmt to Naples, and from Naples by Conatuns 
land to Ihfggio. Jr<5 must have remained some weeks sieliy. 
in Houtluu’n Jtnly, for it wsis in Be])tember “ (if not 
lator) that ho crossed over from Heggio into Bicily®. 

He remained in that island for five years, making 663-668. 


' Hoo v(»l. ii. p. 2H4. 

“ ' I*nr iinlicUonom wtptiniiun.’ 

’ If tint tiliroiiolojj^y of 'I’littophniKts to commit, llioro hud boon 
an inviiHion of Hioily by tho WaracMms in th(t muiut your in which 
(.'oiiKtfiiiH ci'osHod ovor into lh<t iHlund. Iltt HtiyH, ‘In this year 
(663! a jj'fi'ut part of tSicily was carritid cmptivo, and they (the 
captivoH I wore by Ihoir own dtsMiro planted as sottbii’s in Dnnmscus ’ 
(mii <fKii>Oi)iiiiv *V Ad/irtiiKtj) OiKljtrft uotmh), A inystovious (tiilry, but 
one which must point to an invasion of Kicily hy the Sanictuis. 
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BOOK VII, Syracuse his headquarters. The object of this lon^ 

■ sojourn in Sicily evidently was that he might iiko 

it as his base of operations against the Saracens, wlio 
were overrunning the provinces of Noitheni Africa, 
He did indeed temporarily recover Carthago, but this 
success was counterbalanced by a sevei’e defeat which 
Financial his troops Sustained at Tripoli. In Sicily as elsowhore. 

oppression ii- 'ic . . 

oftho he showed himseli grasping and impecunious. 'I’lio 
cultivators of Sicily and Sardinia, of Calabria au<l ol' 
the province of Africa, long remembered tlie oppres-sive 
procedure^ of the tax-gatherers of Constans. So in- 
exorable were their demands that, to satisfy tlunn, 
husbands were sold into slavery away from theii* 

• wives, and children from their parents, and, under -this 
intolerable tyranny, life seemed not worth the living. 
Now too, if we may believe the papal liiographer, who 
writes in great bitterness of spirit against the Mono- 
thelete Emperor, Constans exceeded even his Uonnui 
exploits by his sacrilegious spoliitti(»n of the churchoH. 
All over the two islands, and the two provinces which 
have been named, sacred vessels and other precious 
ornaments dedicated to the worshi2) of the sanctuary 
were carried off ‘by the command of the Emjieror and 
by the avarice of the Creeks 

The Liber Pontifiealis gives us the iiunius <»f tlioHe iiupostn-— 
diagroiiha, capita, miAlkationes. None ofthcsi) dhuioh occur in lb<« 
terrible listoftax-gathororM’domaiidH given us by JoantioH Lyilits {Du 
Magistratibus, iii. 70). Capita aro, of cemrHo, tho ‘hciwk’ of htxu- 
tion with which wo have already made iicquaintanoo in tho vuiwh 
of Sidonius (vol. iL p. 419, 414 second edition). Naulicatloncn aivi 
perhaps some forced service on shipboard, like tho work of the 
English press-gangs. I cannot explain diagraphu, 

“ ‘Nm etya^ sacrata vel cimilia {mgiiKui) sanctarum Doi e<r(d<- 
siamm imporiali jussu et Graocornm avarioift sublata sunt ’ (Panhw 
H, L. V. II : copying the Libor Pontifiealis). 
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At length the hard and oppressive reign came to an book vix. 

end, blit that end seems to have come rather from the 

sudden rage of an insulted menial, than from any deep- Oonstuus, 
laid ])opu]ar conspiracy b One day when Constans 
entered the bath which was called Daphne, at Syracuse, 
tlie valet who attended him, a certain Andreas, son of 
Troilus, while the Emperor was scrubbing himself with 
Gallic soap, lifted Ihgli tlie box in which the soap was 
kej)t, smote his master on the head with it, and ran 
away. As the clooi’s of the l)ath-honse remained long 
unoj)ene<h th(^. attendants who stood without at haigth 
Inirst them open, and found their master lying deadu])on 
th<^ floor. If Ihere had boon, as seems ])robable, no 
cons])iracy, it was nevertheless easy to foreseen that the 
<^xist(Micc of a conspiracy against so harsh and un2>o])tilar 
a monarch would ]h) easily suspected. It was prol)ah]y 

Ml is triKi iliiit Tli(‘ophan<‘s, from wlioiu nlom» w<^ j^ol ilio 
account of iho nuir<l<‘r of (-onstans, uhoh the word 
<a»n<‘crnin^ it, Imi I think it will from tiic nsst of iho 

story tliat ih<‘r<*< was no ‘ inalic<^ aforcthouglii ’ in tho caso, A con* 

H]>irai<u* intcmlinf; to kill tiu* Em} >(‘ror would sundy hav(‘ provided 
hiins(‘If \vitli sonn^ more (d1o(*tual w<ta|)on than a soap-hox. In 
fa<*l, Aialrcns would s(‘oni to hav** h<‘on as much surj>ris(*(l as any 
on<» at ih<^ fatal of his blow. Ji is ini(‘r(‘stin^ !<► so(‘ that 

soap still, in tlio sovcnlli c<*ntury, h<»ro the nanu? of (iuUirffw* 

Pliny, WTitiiiK in tho first century, in speaking of ih<‘ vimuHlics 
for Hwollings in tlu^ fac<‘, says <JL N. xxviii. 12 ), ‘ J^nah'st (d stfpo: 

(iaUoruni Jmv btvvnimn nitilaiuliH caiulliH ox sovo [suctj ot oimu'o: 
opiiiims fagino (cinor(») onprino (h<wo); duohtis modis, spissxis 
no ii<|uhhiH: ul(*npi<» apml <ilorman(»H nmjoro in usu viris, <pmm 
fo(*inirdH,* It corlainly sooms that, ns far as Uuj us<^ of soap 
was <'ouc(u*n(*d, tho Mi*<ntorram«m pooph^s rocoivo<l civilisation 
from tlui ngions north of tho Aljw ratla^r tium imx>nri(‘(l it 
to tluun. 

“ On tho ir,th duly of tli<< rath Imlioiion, says tho Lih<»r Ponti- 
ficHlis; hut Duchostio aguM^s that wo must cornuit iho iigums 12 
to 1 1, lluiK making iho yt^ar 668. 
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Book VII. in order to guard themselves against the ceidaiu 
vengeance of the Heraclian house that the conrtief.s 
determined to raise a new Emperor to tlie tliroiio. 
Their choice fell on a certain Armenian named 
Usnrpa- Mizizius ^ who much against his will accepted the 
Mizizius. dangerous diadem. He had calculated the chanc(*K of 
success more truly than those who forced the honour 
upon him. From all parts of Italy, from Istria and 
Campania, from Africa (the old home ol'the n<‘ra(*.!ianK), 
even from the island of Sardinia, soldiers llock<«I t,o 
Syracuse to suppress this ridiculous rehellion. When 
the young Constantine, the son of Constans, arriv<«l in 
Sicily with a great fleet, he found tho work alnuidy 
done, and the rival Em2)eror Mizizius slain “. Tim 
pretender’s head was taken to Const, antinople, iuid 
with it many of the civil servants of Ihtt Kmpir<i who 
had taken f^art in tho rohellion, and who, according 
to the cruel fashion of I^yzanfcium, w(‘r<! mntilat.csl 
before they were i)lacod on lK)ard tho ships which Wiins 
to convey them to the place, of (t.^ifcui ion. 

The Sara- Eveiits such as theso natJirally woakoiuid ih(! nfsist- 

oens at , 

Syracuse, mg power of the Empire. We hear wit.houi HurpriHe 
that the Saracens suddenly appear<Ml with a hivgo 


^ ‘MccotiiiB* in PanluB. 

2 Thoro is n slight divorgonco hoiwcx'n Tli(‘Cjdiun(‘s mu\ PnnluH 
as to tho agoutiS in tho HiipprosHioii of ilio revolt <»r Mi/Jzins, 
I follow in tho main tho vorHion of J'uuIuh. Jlis soiHonro, ‘ Mnl- 
tique cxj?Mdlms dotninoati ConNinntino|Kdiin poiMltirii mint/ 
is, I think, iinpoifaiit uh an in<iu*aiion t hat tlu* r<‘}H‘lIion of Mi/J/Jun 
was an abortive attempt of lh(» <tivil HorvnnlH of llm (o fivo 

themselves and tho provineials from Uio yok<i of ihi) miliinry 
governors and the soldi<a*» uud<»r them. Tins vi<*\v of tho mutter 
explains the alacrity of tho Imperial soldu^rH in iiaJy in HUpproMsing 
tho revolt. 
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fleet in tiic Sicilian watei-s, entei'ed Hyracu.se, made hook vii. 

great .slangliter aniong the people (a remnant of h..' . 

wlifun lied to fortified camps and tlie toj>s of the 
mountains), and then reUirned to Alexandria, bear- 
ing witli them immense booty, including the brazen 
oi’iiunaMiis, and all the other precious thing.s which 
(Imistans Augu.stus had curried oft* from Home. 

As I'or King (Jrimwald’s daughter Cli.sa, whom the Death <.r 
Emperor ha<{ Itoriu! oft* from Ilenevento as a hostage, wai.rs 
.sh(! too was taken by him to Sicily, and ditid there. (Uslf.* ** 
The way in which Eaulns mentions hiT fate inclines us 
to suppo.se iliat it wa,s in .soiiui way conn(‘cte<I with 
tin* troubles of the Hara,een inva,sion. 

Tint r<‘maltiing event s of tl»< r(‘ign of ( Irimwakl may 
he hfit^lly tctid, an<l all relaU' to thr<*<i out of the four 
gr(‘ut. duehi<»s, whose history in an earli(«’ chapt<‘.r wa,s 
brought <Iown to this point. The ducliy of Trient is 
not n<*tie(sl here. 

In Si’oi.KTo, on the, death of Duke Atto (663), Tmnsa. 
(Irimwald conferred the duchy on his old ally iiuk«i.'.f 
Trunndiinntd, («)unt of (!ai>ua, to whom he wtis largely*^*"’'"*"* 
indeht(!d for his succasss in winning the Lombard crown. 
Transamund, who marrital a daughter of (Irimwald, 
appeal's to have governed the Umbrian duchy for about 
forty years, and his descendants, to the third gt'.neration, 
sat on his throne. 

At Bknkvknto, young lloinwald seoms to liave tih. »ui. 
remained ever in cordial love and loyalty to his tim <iurhy 
father, and we may conjeotui-e that the kingdom and vinito. 
the duchy were more closely confederate together 
during the iHiign of (Irimwald than at any other perioil 
of (heir joint existence. 'I’lie chi<‘f event oft.lu'! young 
duke’s reign seems to have lun'ii the arrival of a colony 
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book VII. of Bulgarians in Italy under their duke Alzeco, who, 

‘ with all the army of his duchy,’ came to King Grim- 

wald, and promised faithful seiwice on condition of 
being allowed to reside in his land. Him Grimwald 
passed on to his son, desiring the latter to provide 
suitable habitations for him and his people. They were 
heartily welcomed by the young duke, who assigned 
to them for their residence a spacious region to the 
north of his capital, which had lain desert until that 
time, and which included the cities of Bovianum, Sepi- 
num, and Aesernia. The fact that this broad reach 
of territory (situated, it is true, among the highlands 
of Samnium) should have remained desert till these 
Bulgarians from the Danube country came to occupy 
it, tells its own sad story of the desolation of Italy. 
The Bulgai'ian Alzeco coming thus into the tenitory of 
Duke Itomwald, in a relation which in a later century 
would have been described as that of vassalage, had to 
forego the title of duke which ho had hitherto boi'iio, 
and be content with that of (jasUdd, a title which, as 
we shall hereafter see, expressed more of 2)ersonal 
dependence on the sovereign than the title of duke. 
Even down to the days of Paulus, that is, for a full 
century after the settlement, though the descendants 
of these settlens had learned the Latin tongue, iluj 
rude Bulgarian sj)eech was still heard in these cities 
and villages round the skirts of Monte Matese h 

' Hoo Bury’fi History of tho Lator Roman Enipiro, ii. 333, for 
some inti'rosting romarks on this luignition. Tho words 

of Paulas aro rumarknhlo : ‘Por haoc lonipomVulgaruni <lux Alzooo 
nomino, incortum qniim oh causaui, u suil gouto digrossus, Itiillum 
pacifioo iirtroions, cum oimii sui ducalus oxoreitu ad rogom (Irim- 
wald voiiit, ei so sorviturum alquo in ojus patrik hahitaturum pro- 
luittons. Quom illo ad Romualdum filium Bonovontuin dirigons, 
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Meanwhile in the duchy of Feittli, the old home ofBOOKVii. 
Grimwald, disastrous events were occurring. Grasulf, 
Grimwald’s uncle, after apparently a long reign, liad ”* 
been succeeded Ago, of whom Paulus has only to tell nukn Au... 
us that a certain house called Domus Agonin was still 
visible at Forum Julii h 

Duke Ago was followed by Liquid, an ambitious Duki- 
and untnistworthy man. Instigati^d jjossibly Ijy the cillliun' 
patriarch of Aquileia, he led a band oi‘ horsemen 
by a highway cast up in old time across the sands 
to Grado, ])lundered that island city, and carried 
off the treasures of its church. Wlutthor h<i deposited 
any of these treasures in the mother ami rival chui-ch 
of Aquileia we arc not informed. After this came, 
the invsision of Italy by (Jonstans, .Uomwahl’s cry for 

lit oi cum HU(j poimlo l<icii nil luil»iinutluai eunccdcre junm- 

copit. CJuos ItonuuilduH f'ratuut-r ox<'ij)i<‘iis, cihiiein spnlitiMi nd 
hdlnlandnm Jam fjmw. tis/juc ml illitd Irni/nis dmritt mad, nudr'dinil, 
scilicet H((pinujn, Jloviunum (t Iscntiam (.s/e) ct alm.s siiis 
torritoriis civitati'S i/iniuitqid' Ahmiiii'ut, imdiiln diiitiilii/is ui>mini‘ 

(h (luac j/iiNfaJdlian roriNai piviTi’idl, <pii ii.HfjiKi hoilic it» Iti.s at 
dixiimis l(jcis lialiitauti'H, <piani<|Uian ct Laiiiie iir, lin}j;aii() 

taiaea propriac' iismn niiuiino aiaiscrimt.’ J(, .scemH pniliutp* (Jiat 
tJiis .Hctllcmoat of iho IJulpirians was i»arlly a iiifa.siiri) of pn- 
caution affaiust attack from homo (tr Napic.s. All tlio tliroo towns 
named aro on tho iMick-way loa(lin>' fnan llio \'ia Laliiiu acroHs 
tlio mountains to Utmovonfo. 

‘ Our datis lioro ar<t o.'dromoly vaKiU'. ‘Circa liao<! tomporu' 

(that is apparently about tho tiino of (ho accossioji of Coustans. 

642), ‘ mortuo aput Forojulii <{rasulfo<luco, Forojulousom ducuiiim 
Afijo roKomlum suscopit’ (I’aulus, II. L. iv. 30). ‘.Shpiidom ut 
siiiiorius jnaomisoramuH, (Irasulfo Forojiilaiioriim thu-o di'fiiucto, 
succi'ssor oi in <lucnto datii.s, do cujim uomino usiiuo hodio 
donnas ((uaodam intr.i F(«’oju!i coimtitutu domus Afjonis ai»]iolln( ur. 

Quo Aj'ono mortuo, ForojuJanorum diictor ollicitiir’ ( Ibid. 

V. 17). As a inoro ramhun f'uoss, I wouhl i»ut tho a<-ccssion of 
Ago about (>43, and that of Lupus alaait 660. Do Hubois, following 
Higonius, xuits tho formor iu (dn, and llui latter in 
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help to his father, Grimwald’s rapid march to succour 
him. Before setting out the king committed his 
palace and all its treasures to Lupus of Friuli, perliaps 
an old companion of his boyhood. But Lupus shared 
the general opinion of the northern Italians, that the 
Beneventan interloper, having once set his face to- 
wax’ds the south, would never return to Pavia. He 
carried himself insolently in his delegated office ; and 
perhaps — though this is not expressly told us — aimed 
at winning the kingdom for himself. When he learned 
that Grimwald was returning. Lupus, conscious of his 
misdeeds, retreated to his duchy of Friuli, and there 
openly raised the standard of rebellion. 

On receij)t of these evil tidings, Grimwald, unwilling 
to stir up a civil war between Lombards and Lom- 
bards, resoited to the strange and desperate expedient 
of inviting tlie Avars, the savages who, fifty years 
])erore, had slain his father and ravaged his home, to 
come and attack the rebel duke. The Chagan came 
with a great army, and was met by Lupus apparently 
on th(3 old battle-groxind of Theodosius by the Cold 
River below the pass of the Pear-tree b 

For three days Lupus koj^t the savage horde at bay, 
at first with brilliant success, winning decided victories, 
and canying great S|;)oil out of their camp. But each 
day the number of his killed and wounded soldiei's 
rose highor and higher, and still the apparently undi- 
minisiied Avar horde i-olled on towards him. On the 
fourth day Luj)us was slain, and the remnant of his 
army scarccily succeeded in saving themselves by flight. 


‘ ‘In ]o(5o qui Flovius diditur.’ Jiclluuanu uuJ(iratiind.s this to 
ninan ‘ Fluviun IViji'iduH in vnllo Wii>1)«ch proviticiu Kraiu.’ Sno 
vol. i. ji. i6o (p. 15 70 in Hocom'l odiliou). 
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The surviving Lombards shut themselves up in the book yix. 
fortified cities, while the Avai-s as aforetime i-onmed --- 
over the duchy, carrying fire and sword through the tL Avans, 
wasted land. To Grimwald’s ambassadors who came 
with a gentle suggestion that it was now time to cease 
from ravage, tliey re])lied that they had won Ff)nnn 
Julii by their arms, and did not mean to quit it. Here- 
upon Grimwald saw himself compelled to assombh; an 
army for the ex]nilsi()n of the Avars from Italian soil. 

But according to the .s'oc/o., he effected his purpose 
not by force but by guile. The Ghagan’s amhassa* loi's 
came and f'eastf'd at his board ere all his aiaiiy wjts 
yef. collected, hut lus dn^ssed up the same squadrons 
in diiferciiit attire on each succeeding day, and made 
th(ini defile h(iforo tlus ey<is of the ambasKadors, h-ading 
them to HupjiOHO that each <lay fr(‘sh r<enf<»rc<‘m(‘nt.s 
wei'o coming to his standard. ‘ With all Ihese multi- 
tudes,’ said he, ‘shall I burst U]>on th(( Avars and 
their (lhagan, unhiss tht^y sp<H)dily vanish from the 
t(o-ritory of Forum dulii.’ Tiui me,ssag(! <:a)Ti((d back 
by the thiluded ambassadors si.ruck such terror into 
the hi«U't of the (Jhagan that he made all haste to 
return to his own laud. 

'I'he daughter of Lupus, ’riuiudentda, was given in Thimiii- 
marriage to Ilomwaid <»f Hen(W<‘.nt<», a,nd in her ti<i\v ‘Imll’utrr 
honuf, as wa learn from the life of St. Ikuiiafus, shcuLrHtT' 
play(!d a psirt like that of 'fheudelinda in winning 
over thtf still ha, If lu‘athen, and wholly irreligious, 
Jjomhards of iien(iv(!nt<» to the Ghristian faith. 

llis son Ai'iK'frit’ sought to win his fatlntr’s (hiehy, Kiif-htmi.t 
but fl<«I a,t the approa,(;h (»f Grimwald, and took refug(0\iu%^^^^^ 

* 1’hiH naHBt rffinuHlH uh of ilinfc of (ho futh<*r of 
Wnrnofn<L 
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BOOK VII. with the Sclovenes of Carinthia Afterwards seeking 

Oh 6 • ^ 

— ■ -■ — by the help of these barbarians to recover possession 

Lupui of his duchy, he was slain by a sudden onset of the 
men of Friuli at a place called Nemae (now Nimis), 
about fifteen miles north-west of Cividale. 

Weehtari, As the iiew diike of Friuli, Grimwald appointed 
Weclxiari, a native of Vicenza, a man who had evi- 
dently already reached middle life, and who was, we 
are told, ‘a kind man, gently ruling the peojfie^.’ 
Though Arnefrit was dead, his Sclavonic allies still 
troubled the duchy, and hearing that Duke Weehtari, 
of whom they stood in great awe, had gone to Pavia 
— doubtless in order to conceiti measures of defence 
with King Grimwald — they came with a strong body 
of men, and i)itched their camp at a place called 
Broxae, not far from the capital '*. It happened 2>i’o- 
videntially that Weehtari had on the previous evening 


^ SSod motiions Qrimualdi rogis vims, fugiit ad ScLivorum 
gentom in Gurnuiitinn ({uod coiTui>t6 vocitant Camntanum ’( Pnulus, 
H. L. V. 2 2). Of courso Paiilus is wrong in dragging in Cuniuntnm 
(th<^ niodorn Prosbiirg^, which would bo in tho midst of tho Avar 
territory. Tho * Cnrantamuu/ which ho l)lainos, is tho right nnnm 
for ih<^ country now called Carinthia. Ankorshofon (Ooschichto 
des llorzogthumes Kilrnton, ii. 31, 32) fixes tho sottloinout of tho 
S(dovon(‘S as an advanced guard of tho Avars in Carinthia about 
* Their lunghbours in th<i ]>lains of Pannonia and on tho s<ui- 
coast c-all<‘(l tlndr now homo, surrounded as it was and iravorsed 
by mountains, Gorafan, tho mountain land, from which, in coui*bo 
of iim<», and ])y foreign chroniclers was formed tho Latin ‘Oaran- 
tauum’ and tho Gorman 'Kilrnton.’ Whether this deprivation ho 
api)rovf*<I or not, in any case Paiilus’ roforonco to Ctirmintum is 
<piito l>(‘si<l<p tho mark. 

** * Vir benignus oi ])oj[)ulum suavitor rog<iUS.’ 

Do Kubois says (p* 30.?;), Mt is a place in tho district of 
S. Oiovanui-in^Autro at ilio fourth milestone from Cividale. Tho 
gate on that side of tho city is still called Jlroxamu’ 
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returned from Pavia, and hearing of this insolent book vii. 
advance of the Sclovenes, he went forth with twenty .. 

of his followers to attack them. Seeing so small 
a troop issue from the city, the Sclovenes said with 
jeers, ‘Lo, here come the patriarch and his clergy,’ 

But when they came to the bridge over the Natiso, 
on the other side of whose deep gorge the invaders 
had pitched their camj>, Wechtari took off his helmet 
and showed his bald head and his well-known coun- 
tenance to the foe. A despairing cry of ‘ Wechtari ! 
Wechfrri ! ’ rail through their ranks, and they all 
began to think f)f flight rather tlum of battle. Then 
Wechtari, perceiving their i)anic, charged upon them 
with his scanty Itand, and inflicted such slaughtttr, 
that out of 5000 Sclovones, few returned to toil the 
tale in (lariuthia. So runs the 8 aya of Wechtari, 


Throughout the long life of Grimwald he scxsins < 
never to have foigotten the treachery practised by th<5 1 
Patrician Gregory aigainst his brothers Taso and (Jacco. 
The Avars, as we have seen, h<i could forgive, he 
could <'ven welcome as allies, but the Homans never '. 
Especially did his ang(‘r burn against the city of 
Opitergium, in which the {(»ul munUu' was committed. 
Not satislied with the partial (hMuolition of thiit city 
which had been accomplislaxl some twimty or thirty 
years before by order of Ht)thari“, ho now utterly 
(lestroyed it, and parcolkxl out th(j citixens who were 
left in it among the throe neighbouring cities of Forum 
Jxilii, Ceiuita, and Tarvisium (Oividalo, (Jeneda, and 

' GruauiiklocontruItdiniuiCH non iiuttlioi-m (Hliuiii, 

pKMfO <iu(Kt ((iiyudara xorniaiioH 'ruKouiuu tit Cncwim-ui in Him 
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BOOK VII. Treviso). To this day the low estate of the little 

1.. -' , ■ town, scarcely more than a village, of Oderzo, testifies 

to the vengeance of the Lombard king, 
loriim Equally hard was the fate of the city on tlie 
poi-dh. Emilian Way, twenty miles south of Itavemia, which 
still, in a slightly altered fonn preserves its classical 
name of Forum Poj)uli. Many times had its inha- 
bitants harassed his messengers going and coming in 
time of peace ^ between Pavia and Bonovento. Watch- 
ing his opportunity, he burst, in the days of Lent, 
through the unguarded passages of the Apennines, 
came upon the city on Easter Sunday itsiilf, wln^n the 
children were being liajitized, and slew tlio citiziuis 
with wide and indiscriminate slaughter, not Sjiaring 
even the deacons wdio wore ollkfiating in tln^ baj)- 
tistery, and whose blood was minglcsl with th(« water 
of ablution. Then he b<«it down tlio chief huildiniis 
of the city, and left therein hut a very few of* its 
former inha])itants =‘. Certainly the Lombard, even 

* I think wn nniHt infnr this, as Fonim Populi was far within 
tho Imperial fronti<‘r, nn<l in time of war that sootion of tho 
Emilian Way would ho closod to tins Lombards. 

" ‘ Quadrajj^osimoruiu tomporo per Alpom Bardonis Tusciam 
ingrossus, noscii-ntihus omiiino I’omaniH, in ips(» siioratissimo sah- 
hato Paschali super eiimhun eivitatem oa hora (jua hapti.sinurn 
liohat («M), inopiaate inruit, tantam<pio occusorum stragem haui, 
111 cLiam diuooiUiS iiisos qui infantuloH haptizahunt. In ipso sacro 
forile perimorot. Shspio oandoiu nrhem dejocil, ut ustpio hodio 
liaucissimi in oa coiaiuanoant liahitatoros ’ (Paulus, II. L, v. 27). 

I cannot explain ‘ per Alptun Bardonis.’ Waltz’s rel'oronco to Bardi 
near Parma docs not seem to help ns, as that throws tho scono of 
action, far too much to tho wost. It is probably somo pass through 
tho Apoiminos yot to bo i<lenli(ied. Aiul wo sot-m to want 
‘ 0 Tnsciil ogroHsus ’ rathor than ‘ ’J’usiiium ingrossus.' Thom must, 
it sooms to mo, ho somothiug wrong with tho loxt. 
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after a century’s sojourn in Italy, fell far below the 
Visigoth in capacity for civilisation. Alaric at Pol- 
lentia well-nigh ruined his cause by his unwilling- 
ness to fight on Easter-Day, the same clay which 
Grimwald chose for a treacherous revenge and a cruel 
massacre. 

At length the strong, hard, self-reliant man came 
to a characteristic end. He had been bled, probably 
for some trifling ailment, by the royal surgeons, juicl 
was resting in his palace on the ninth day afti*r the 
operation. A dove flow])ast; he longed to reiieh it 
with his arrow; he took the bow and shot, but in 
doing so opened again the iinpcjrfectly closed v<*in, 
and died of the ensuing lusinorrhage. The suggestion 
that his doctors had mingled poison in tluiir drugs 
seems unnecessary to oxiflain the death of so self- 
willed and impetuoxis a convalescent. He- was lmri<‘d 
in the basilica of Ht. Ambrose which h(t himsc'lf {evi- 
dently an orthodox Catholic by ])rofession) had reared 
in the royal city of Ticimun. 

It should be mentioned that in duly 66<S, in thci 
sixth year of his reign, Grimwald nunhi a short addi- 
tion to the'- code of Rothari. It will n<»t he. nee«‘SKary 
here to examine this additional code minutely. It 
may be sufliciont to say that it shows a general 
disposition to xiphoid the ])i*escrii>tion of thirty y<‘ars, 
whether against a slave cjhiiming pardon, or against 
a free man resisting the attemjxt to resdueex him to 
slavery; that wager of battle is discoxinxg(«l, and trial 
\y^ sacYdmmiiiwm as mxich jis jxoHsiblo substit.utxxd I’or it; 
and that there arc some stringent jxx-ovisions against, 
the oflence, then evidently incx’csasing, of bigamy, 'riicx 
law of Crimwiild xilso imi«>rts from the. Roman law 
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BOOK VII. the piinciple of representation of a father by his 

— children in the event of his having died before the 

ancestor whose property is being divided. From the 
stress laid on this principle by Grimwald we mnst 
suppose that it had been imperfectly recognised by 
the tribunals of Kothaii. 



NOTE B. The Stoey of St. Baebatus. 


The life of St. Barlmtus, the most eminent apostle of Catholic NOTE 
Christiiinity in Southern Italy, has an important bearing on the 
history of the duchy of Bcnevento in the seventh century, and 
especially on the invasion of Constans ; but hagiology has a char- 
acter of its own, and refuses to be wrought in harmoniously with 
secular history, oven in that picturesque and saga-like form which 
that history assumes in the pages of Paulus. I have decided 
therefore to relegate to a note the condensed narrative of the 
saint’s life and works. 

This narrative is derived from two documents published in 
tho great Bollandist collection of the Acta Sanctorum under the 
date 1 9lih of February. One of these lives, we are told, is ex- 
tmeted from an ancient codex written m Lomhanl characters 
b(‘longing to tho Benedictine monastery of St. John at Capua. 

Tho other, an expanded and paraphrastic copy of the first, comes 
from tho archives of tho church at Bcnevento. Waitz, who has 
edited tho life of tho saint in Seriptorcs Rerum Langobardi- 
canim (M. (1. IL), mentions eleven MSS., most of which he has 
consulted, and three of which are ‘ littoris Boneventanis exaiati.’ 

Ho considers that even the earlier form of the history cannot 
have been written before the ninth century, and follows Bethma,nn 
ill rqjceting as valueless the later and pai-ai)hrastic form which 
ho attributes to tho tenth or eleventh century. IVom some 
slight indicjitions (chiefly the description of tho invading Emperor 
as ‘ Constantinus qui et Constans appellatur ’), I should be dis- 
posed to believe that there is a foundation of contemporary 
tradition for tho earlier document. Tho following is a greatly 
condensed tiTinslation of the Life - 

‘ Barbatus (who was born in the year 6oa) became famous when 
Crimwald held tho reins of the Lombard kingdom, and his son 
Romwald ruled the Samnites. 
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NOTEB. ^The Lombards, though baptized, worshipj/cd the image of 
a viper; and moreover, they d(‘voiitly ]>ni(l homage in most 
absurd feshion to a certain sacrilegbnis^^ tree not iar from the* 
walls of their city. From the l>ranches of this i.re(‘ was hung 
a j>iece of leather; and ail thosc^ wlio wenj to tak<j ])a.i*t in the 
ceremon)’', turning their backs to tlie tree, rode away (rom it at- 
a gallop, urging on tludr horses with bloo<ly s])urs. IIhmi sud- 
denly turning round, they hurled tludr lances at tlie l(‘ather, 
which quiv(*rec] under their strokes; and (‘ach on<^ cuf, out a lii.tle 
piece thereof, and ate it in u sujau-stilious manner for i,he good 
of his soulh And as they ])ai<l tludr vows at i.his pla<*e, they 
gave it the name wdiich [says ihe serib(‘] if. si ill b(‘ars. 

‘All these suptM'slitious imictices greatly (listress(‘d th<^ sold of 
liarbatus, who told the peojde that it was vain lV)r iJuan thus to 
try to serve two mnsiers. Hut they, in tlu‘ir blind and beast- 
like madness, ridused to abandon this (‘(luestrian form of womhij), 
saying that it was an exe<*llent custom, and hail bi^en hand(‘(l 
down to them by their ancestors, whom they mention<‘d l>y 
name, and dcelar(‘<l to ha,vo hemi the 1 gravest warriors upon 
earth. 

‘ However, by his minicl(»s, Harbatus b(‘gan to sidten the hearts 
of the rude ]>eople, who even hy drinking the \vat.cr in which 
ho had washed his hands after eelehrntdon of llui Mass, found 
thornselv<‘s healed of their (liseases. 

‘Then “Oonshmtius, who is also eulle.d Constans,” desiring 
to restore tlic kingdom of Italy to his ohedience, collected an 
innumi‘rablc niuH.itudo of ships, arrived at Tarentum, and ravaged 
nearly all the ciidos of Apulia. Jfe took the v(uy wealthy city 
of Luceria aftcT severe fighting, and by the labour of his robber- 
bands levelled it to the earth. Then he went on to Heiuwuuitum, 
wliero llomwald abode, having a few very hrave Jjombards wflh 
him, and the holy father ]?arhatus rernaimid 1h(‘re with them. 
Terrible was the attack of Coust.ans, who liarasscd the defenders 
with evor-fresli hands of assailants. This lasted long, but 
Romwald, magnanimous and unterrified, made a bravo resistance, 

* Tho K(5ri)>i» Iho simple mrimn (l(‘atheri of tliu HrMt into 

pufredo corii^ and tijmminUon nW/, and inakeH tha tritn udhHion, * Nam <nud 
doHpicabiliuK cn^ltmdum cHi qmmi imn'tuiH animallbuH non (‘arnnm nod 
coriuru ac.<}ip(‘i’o ad cKum (‘oimwtiouirt ut pravo nrrori wa)l>j(‘<‘ti Ijongoburdi 
lUau’uuL 'i * 
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now fighting* from the walls, now making* a sudden sally and NOTE B. 
hasty return into the city, for he was not strong enough to fight 
in the open plain. Still, though he had slain many of the 
assailants, his own ranks were thinned, and the inhabitants 
began to wco]) and wail, tliinking that they would soon be 
dcsi.royed by the robber-bands of Constans. As for llornwald, 
he, growing weary of fighting, gave a counsel of despair to his 
soldiers^ : — It is better for us to die in l)attle tlian to fall alive 
into tlie hands of the (ireeks, and so jxu'ish ignoininiously. 

Let us o])en the gates of the city, and give them the hanlest 
battle that w<‘ can.” Pere(‘iving this discussion, Hi. Ihirbiitus 
said, “K(‘V(T let so many hriuu' young num be given over to 
destruction, lt‘Ht tiiey perish <‘v*eiiastingly. (hxjd wen^ tin* bold- 
ness of your hearts, if your minds were not so cinpiy, and your 
souls so weak.’’ Said llomwald, Wlmt <lost tlnai mean by 
emptiness of min<!, and weakness of soul? Prilhee, tell us,” 
Ther(‘up<>n Harbatus, promising tb<‘m the l>uhn of victory, if 
they would f<illow his counsels, pr(‘aeh(‘d u long* sermon against 
idolatry, and exhorted his hearers to the. steady and serious 
worshi]> of Ohrist-, 

‘Hereupon Rouiwuld said, “Only let us be (lelivtwl from our 
foes, and we will do all that thou bidd(*Ht us, will makt^ thee 
bishop of this l>lae(‘, and in all tlu^ cities under our rule will 
enrich the<^ with farms and ‘ <*.olonieH,* ” 

' Jhirbatus answered, “ Know for <;(‘H.uin that Christ., to whom 
ye have now turned in penitence, will Si‘t you free, and the 
assaults of Caesar and his p<'Ople shall U(d. pemdrab^ the streets 
of Jicnewenirum, but with chunge<l purpos<* they shall rel.urn to 
their own l^ordcrs. And that thou mayest kra>w that 1 am 
telling tlu^c the vmy trut.h, which simll shortly eonu‘ to j)ass, 
lot us come togtth(‘r un<lcr th<^ wall, will I show thee 

the Virgin Mary, the most pious Mother of (lod, wlu^ has olIenHl 
tij) her health-giving prayers to (lod for you, and now, halving 
bc(‘U heaird, comes to your didivcraiuce.” 

‘Ai't<w public pniyers aial soleinu litanies, ami afUu* (^}a‘n<‘si 
privaite praiyor ollcrcd up by Hairbatus in the C?hur<:h of the Virgiai, 
the pe()i)le, with Uoniwald ait tludr IkuuI, asstunblcd at the gaite 


‘ I take s»»u»n h<iuO'iH*cH hertj froan tin* lutei* MtS. 
S<» fur luti‘r MS, 
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NOTE B. wMch is still called Summa. Then Barbatus desired them all to 
bow down to the dust, for God loveth a contrite heart, and went, 
in conversation with Romwald, close tinder the wall. Then 
suddenly appeared the Mother of God, at sight of whom the 
Prince fell to the earth and lay like one dead, till the holy man 
lifted him from the ground and spoke words of comfort to him 
who had been permitted to see so great a mystery 

‘On the following day the besieger, who had refused to be 
turned from his hostile j)nrposc by an immense weight of silver 
and gold and a countless quantity of pearls and jirecious siones, 
now, receiving only the sister of Romwald, turned his back on 
Beneventum and entered the city of Neapolis. The blessed 
Barbatus at once took a hatchet, and going forth to Votum, with 
his own hands hewed down that unuttenible tree in which for 
so long the Lombards had wrought their deadly sacrilege : he 
tore up its a-oots and piled earth over it, so that no one thereafter 
should be able to say where it had stood. 

‘And now was Barbatus solemnly chosen bishop of B(mo- 
ventum. Of all tho farms and “coloniae** wherewith Prince 
and people ofibred to endow him, he would receive nothing, but 
he consenied to have tho house of tho Archangel Michael on 
Mount (larganns, and all tho district that had been under the 
rule of tlie bishop of Sipontum transferred to tho See of the 
Mother of God over which he presided ^ 

‘Still Romwald and his henchmen, though in public they 
appeared to worship God in accordance with tho teaching of 
Barbatus, in tho secret recesses of the palace adored tlie image 
of the Viper to their souls’ destruction ; wherefore tho man of 
God, with prayers and tears, besought that they might bo turned 
from the error of their way. 


^ It iH intorostiag to obs<»rvo how tho stoi7 grows in minuteness u» tim<» 
goes on. In tho onrlior MS. tho words aro simply — 

‘ paritorquo subonntos xnurum vM Dei gonitrico in faciem deeidit IVincepH, 
nimioqu<4 pavoro perton*itUH et paont) exanimis solo ooustornatus jacobat.’ 

In tho lator MS. this booomos — 

« Barbatus . . . ciun Romnalt subiit civitatis mux’um, ot ooeo appamit subito 
candidao nubis fusio pruooixmo plena sxdondoro quae confixa p<^r gyrum 
turris obumbrabat caeumon, quod ominobat super ipsam pertain praofatam, 
ot in modio nubis, dolootabilis visio porfuso lumiuo rutilabat Virginis pu(»r- 
porao vultu et coolorum Boginao poronnis.' 

® Sipontum had probably lain dosolato since its ravage by tho Sclavonians 
in 642. 
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‘ Meanwhile Eomwald’s wife, Theiiflerada, had forsaken the NOTE B. 
way of error, and was worshipping Christ according to the holy 
canons. Often w'hen Romwald ’went forth to hunt, Barl^atus 
would conic to visii» her, and discourse with her concerning her 
husliand’s wickedness. In one of these interviews she, heaving 
a deep sigh, said, “ Oh ! that thou wouldest ])ray for him to 
Almighty Ood. I know that it is only l>y thine intercession 
that he can he hrouglit to walk in the path of virtue.*' 

^ liarbaius . — “If thou hast, as I helievo, true faith in the 
Lord, hand over I0 me tlie Viper’s image, that thy luishand may 
1)0 Hav(}d." 

^ Theudamthi . — ** If I should do this, [ know of a surety that 
I sliould die.” 

^ JiarhainH . — “Ihunemher tlic n^wards of eternal life. Such 
death would not he death, hut a great, gain, f'or the faitii of 
Christ thou slinlt. he withdrawn from tins unstahh^ worhl, and 
shult at.tain unto that world wdiero Christ reigneth with Ilis 
saints, wluu’e shall l>e neitlu‘r frost nor panhing heat, nor jioverty 
nor sadness, nor weariness nor envy, hut all shall h(^ joy and 
glory wit turn t (‘ml.” 

*Mov<«l hy su<‘h ])ronuK(*s she sjKUMlily brought him the image 
of the Viper, f laving nwivml it, the hishop at on<a^ melted it 
in th(^ lire, and hy th(‘, lH‘lp of many goldsmiths made of it during 
the priiKM^’s uhscuun* a paten and chalice of great size and htniuty, 
for the offering up of tlie body and blood of Jt^sus Christ. 

‘AVhen all was prejmred,on the saen*d day oftlu^ Hesurreetion, 
Romwald, nd.urning from hunt.ing, was about to ent<‘r U(*ne- 
ventum, hut Harhaius nud. him, and porHuad(‘d him first to (tome 
and assist in cehhration of the Mass in the church of the Mol her 
of (h)d. This lu^ did, re(a‘iving Uu^ communion in the gohhm 
ves.selH mud<‘, tliough he kmnv it not, from tint image of tins 
Viper, Wlutn all was dom*, ilut man of Cod a}>proach<‘(l the 
]>rine(‘, and r<‘huked him sharjily for tempting* Cod hy keeping 
the Vip(*r’s image in his iwilace, Hhould the terrible day of the 
Divine conus in vain would lut floe to that idol for 

I)rotection. Hearing these words, Romwald humbly <‘our*‘SS(al 
his sin, and promistul to giv<t up the image into the bishop’s 
hands, **That thou 7)ie(‘deHi not do,” wdd the saint, it 

has alremly h(»<*n chang(*d into tJut vessels from whi<th thoti hast 
received the body and blood of tint Lord, ‘'fbus what the Devil 
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NOTE B. had prepared for thy destruction is now the instrument through 
which God works thy salvation.” 

‘ Rommthh — ‘‘ Prithee tell me, dearest father, by whoso orders 
the idol was brought to thee. ’ 

^ Barhalm. — “I confess that I, speaking in much sorrow to 
thy wile concerning thy spiritual death, asked her for the image, 
and received it at her hands.” 

‘ Thereat one of the bystanders burst in, saying, If my wife 
had done sacli a thing as that, I would without a moment’s 
delay cut off her Iiead.” Put Barbatns turned to him and said. 

Since thou longest to help the Devil, thou shalt l)c the Devil’s 
slave.” Tluu'oupon the irian was at once seized hy the Devil 
and Ijogan to Ijo grievously tormemted by him. And that this 
might ho a token and a warning to the Lombard nation in afler 
times, tlio siiint pr(‘dict(‘d that Ibr so maiiy generations [ihe 
Wographer is not coriaiu of the exact number] there should 
always b(» one of his descendants possessed 1)y the Devil, a pro- 
phecy which, down to the date of the composition of the 
bicgrjqhy, had been exactly fulllllod. 

^Struck with tcuTor, all the othcu* Bemeventans abandoned 
their suj»erstitiouB j>rac<.ices, and were fully instructed hy tlio 
man of (Jod in the Cutliolic faith, which they still keej) by God’s 
favour. 

‘Barbutus spent eighteen years and elcwon months in liis 
bishopric, and died on tho eleventh day before the Kalends of 
March (19th of February), 682^, in the eightietli year of his age.’ 

This curious narrative, liowcwei* little worthy of credcmcc as 
a statcunojit of facts, is a valuable piccie of evidence as to the 
Hj)iiitunl condition of tho Lombards of South Italy in the s<‘venth 
century. Wo may safely iider from it that conversion to Chris- 
tianity was a much more gradual process in the south than in 
the north of Italy. Lupus of Friuli is neither saint nor hero 
in tlio ])agos of Paulus, b\it his daughter Theudi^mda is like 
another Clolilda or Theudolinda to tho barbarous, half-hoathon 
rulers of Jhmeveiito. 

In another Lif<‘, contaiiiKl in tlie ‘Ada Sanctorum,’ that of 
St. tSa])inus (ix Februarii), wo have a sliglit. notice of Tlu^uderada 
as a widow. After tho death of her husband she ruled ‘the 
tSanmites’ in tho name of her young son [Grimwald II], and 
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(luring* her regency a certain Spaniard named Gregory came to NOTE 
S])oleto in order to lind tlie tomb of St. Saldnus, who had di(‘d 
more than a century h(‘fore (in j66). Not finding the biepulchre 
there, he persuaded tJi(^ Princess Theudextida to go and seek for 
it at, Canusiuni. She found tlie tomb, and on opening it ])er- 
ceived that ])h‘asant odour which often pervaded tin* st’pulclires 
ol*th(} saints. She also found in it a considerable weight of gold, 
whieli th<‘ ]»iograj)lier thinks had been stored there in anticipa- 
tion of that invasion of ih(‘ barbarians wliich St. vSabinus had 
foretold. fJninindiul of the commission which Ciregoiy had 
giv(‘ii her to build a cliurcli over the saint's tomb, she carried 
off the gold and r(*turn<‘d in liaste to Benevento. Bni when she 
arrived ait TraijanV lh’idg(‘ ov<'r the Aulidus, by 1ht‘ judgnumt of 
(lod her liors(‘ slijjped and lell. Sht* was raised from tlu‘ ground 
by her aitt<‘ndants, but- reeognis<‘d in the aeeidmd tin* veng<*anc(^ 
of tlu^ saint for lu*r Ibrgetfidness. She hastened Itack to the 
holy nmids si'pukhre, built a church with all s])e(*d, reared over 
his body a b<‘atitilul mairbliMaltar, and mtuh» tthaaliec* aind pailtm 
out of tin? g(dd found in the i-oanb. To tlu‘ <»nd of his life 
(iiTgory tlu‘ Spaniaird ministered in th(» ebirndi of Si. Sabinus. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


TlilO HAVAUIAN LINE RESTOEED. 


Somrc : — 

Our only soitrco for iihis part of tho history is P.4.ui,us 
UiACON'i’s. 1 have not mot witli any guide. 


PERCTABIT (872-688). 

KiNii Giumwali) (lied, leaving a grown-up son 
Kotnwald, his successor iu the duchy of Benovento, 
and a child Garihald, tho nominal king of the Lom- 
hards umho' tho r(5goncy of his mother, the daughter 
of King Arij)ort. It was not to ]>o expected, however, 
that tlio i)anishod Perctarit would tamely aC(|uiosce 
in his e.xcjlusiou from the thi'ono hy his sister’s infant 
son : and in fact, if the story told by Paulus be true, 
ho apptiared upon the scene even sooner than men 
had looked for him. One of the latest acts of Grim- 
wald’s r(iign had Ixatn to conclude a treaty of alliance 
with th(! king of tho Franks b and a chmf ai'ticle <jf 
that triKity liad boon tho (exclusion of Perctarit from 


BOOK VII 
Cit. 7. 

Eoturn of 
Porctarit, 
672. 


^ HayH Puulus ( 11 . L. v, 32), but m tho death of 

(jlrlmwuld took ]da(H‘ in 671, jnul tho accoBsioDi, or luoro strictly 
tho return, of Dagohort- II was in 674, it is generally agreed that 
PuuluH inuht 1)0 in error, and that either Chlotochar III or Chil- 
doric II muHi ))<.» the king witli whom Oriinwald nominally made 
tho iroaiy. In any case it would not he the Merovingian roi 
/ahivautf hut Ehroin, tho stalwart Mayor of th(.‘ Palaco, who would 
ho ihtJ n(‘gotintor. 
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BOOK vii. the Frankish realms. The hunted exile had accord- 

^ — ing ly taken ship for ‘the kingdom of the Saxons’ 

(that is to say, probably the coasts of Kent), but had 
only proceeded a shoit distance on his voyage when 
a voice was heard from the Frankish shore, empiiring 
whether Perctarit was on board. Receiving an affir- 
mative answer, the voice proceeded, ‘ Tell him to 
return into his own land, since it is now the third 
day since Grimwald perished from the sunlight.’ 
Hearing this, Perctarit at once returned to the sliore, 
but found no one there who could toll him any- 
thing concerning the death of Grimwald, whorofor(i 
he concluded, that the voice had boon that of no 
mortal man, but of a Divine mossengor. Returning 
in all haste to his own land, ho found the Alpine 
glasses filled with a brilliant throng of courtitu’s sur- 
rounded by a great nmltitudo of Lomliards, all ex] loot- 
ing liis arrival. He inarched straight to Pavia, and 
in tho third month after the death of Grimwald was 
hailed as king hy all tho Lombards. 1'ho child 
Garibald was driven forth, and wo hear no more of 
the further foitunes of him or his mother. Rodolin<la, 
the wife of Perctarit, and Cuninepert his son, wore 
at once sent for from Benevento. Homwald siKims to 
have given them up without hesitation, and to have 
peaceably acquiesced in tho reign of tho I'ostored 
Perctarit, whose daughter eventually married his 
oldest son. 

Koign<;f Foi* about Seventeen years did ‘the beloved Pkuc- 

673688.’ tartt’ rule the Lombard state; a man of comely 
stature, full habit of body, gentle temper, kind and 
affable to all, and with a remarkable power (attested 
in the history of his wanderings) of attaching to 
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hinaself the affections of those beneath him in station, book vii. 

On. 7. 

He was a devout Catholic, and one of the first acts 

of his reign was to build and richly endow a convent 
for nuns called the ‘New Monastery^ of St. Agatha,’ 
in that pai't of Pavia which adjoins the walls whence 
he had made his memorable escape. Queen Rodelinda 
also built a basilica in honour of the Virgin outside 
the walls of Pavia, which she adorned ‘with many 
wonderful works of art,’ of all which unfortunately 
not a trace now remains 

The only exception that we can find to the generally 
mild chaiucter of Perctarit’s lule is his treatment of 
the Jewish people. Like the Visigoths, the Lombards 
would seem to have written their adhesion to their 
new faith in the blood and tears of the Hebrew. We 
learn from the rude poem on the Synod of Pavia 
that Perctarit caused the Jews to be Ijaptized, and 
ordered all who refused to believe to be slain with 
the sword -K 

’ I’miluH, contrary to our visago, calls this convent for female 
reciliisos ‘ monastorimn.’ 

“ Paulns horo tolls u.s of a curious Lombard custom. Queou 
liodoliuda’s church was called ‘Ad Portions ’ (The Poles), because it 
was Irtiilt near a L(»mbard coiuetory where had stood a great number 
of jioh‘s ercctcid actfording to LombiU’d fashion in honour of 
ndatioias who had died in war, or by any other inischaneo away 
from home, luul who therefore could not bo Iniried in the sepulchre 
of their latluuu On the top of the polo was placed the wooden 
imago of a dove, looking towards that fpiartor of tho horizon 
wlutro the btdoved dead was reposing, (II. L, v. 34.) 

” ‘Bubolis item Borthnri {sic) in solium 

Kegni suffocitus, imitntus i>rotinus 
JOxoinpla patris, ad fidein oonvortere 
.Tiulaeos fecit baptizandos, cr<idoro 
Qni nmnnerunt, gladium peromore.’ 

((/annen do fSynodo Ticinonsi ; see vol. v. p. 483.) 
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BOOK VII In the eighth year of his reign Perctavit associated 
_^fL!_with himself his son Cunincperfc, with whom he 
■ reigned jointly for more than eight years 

The only break in the generally peaceful and ])ros- 
perous reign of Perctarit was caused by the seditious 
movements of Alahis, Duke of Trient.who fur some years 
was a great troubler of the Lombard commonwealth. 
This Alahis had met in battle and signally <lefeatcd the 
count or grmio of the Bavarians, who ruled l}(»t/.en 
Eebeiuon and the neighbouring towns*. ElaUul by this victory 
he rebelled against the gentle Perctarit, shut himself 
up in Tridentum, and defied his sovertiign. I'he king 
marched into the valley of the Adige and commenced 
a formal siege, but in a sudden sally Alaiiis broke up 
his camp, and compelled him to sf«ik sahity in llight. 
No victory after this seems to have re.sturt*.<l the 
honour of the king’s arms, but by the iiit.ervenl.ioii 
of the young Cuninepert the r<»hel (hik<» was imhiced 
to come in and seek to bo reconciled to his lord. 
Not forgiveness only, but a great inerense of the 
power of Alahis was eventually tlio result, of this 
reconciliation. More than once had l^erctarit decided 
to put him to death, but he rehmted, and at the 
earnest request of Cuninepert (win* plodg<«l himself 
for the future fidelity of his friend), tlie griiat nnd 
wealthy city of Brescia, full of noble Lombard families, 
was added to the duchy of Alahis. Evtm in comply- 
ing with this often-urged reciuost, Perctarit told his 

* ‘Ten years,’ says Panlus, hut tin's is evidently tvn error. 

® ‘Hie dum dux esset in Trodonlinn civiiute, cum cemile Baio- 
ariorum quern illi gravionem dicunl, qui BaHzamim et r<!li<iun 
castella regebat, conflixit oumquo luiriUcd suiioi-avit’ (1‘auluH, 

, H. L. V. 36). 
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son that he was compassing his own min in thus book vii. 
strengthening a man who would assuredly one day— _1_1_ 
seek to upset his throned 

The kings of the Bavarian line appear to have been Doath and 
great builders. About this time Perctarit built, ‘ with Poi"tarit, 
wonderful workmanship,’ a great gate to the city 
Pavia, which was called Palatiensis, because it ad- 
joined the royal palace. And when, soon after, his 
time came to die, he was laid near the church of 
the Saviour which his father Ai-ipert had builded in 
Pavia. 


CXrUlNCPBRT (688-700), 

who had ah-eady, as we have seen, ruled for someBoignof 
years jointly with his father, was now sole king, 
and his reign lasted till the end of the century. A 
strangely compounded character, this large -limbed 
nmscular man, of amorous temperament, and aj^t to 
tarry too long over the wine-cup, was also apparently 
a devout Catholic, a friend of the mlers of the Church, 
an ‘elegant’ man, and famous for his good deeds-. 

He hjid married a Saxon princess named Hermelinda, 
probably a relative of the king of Kent, in whose 
dominions he had been on the point of taking refuge-'*. 

* ‘ Noe (k'HtiCit patrom optiiioro, (itiiu otiam oi ducatum Broxino 
(loutnb)ioi'ot, roelainaiito saoiiius patro quod iu suain hoc Ouiiinc- 
port p(!niici(!m faccrot, qui host! suo nd rognandum vires i>rao})0i“oi ' 

(PauliiH, II. L. V. 36). Ono is roiniiidod of James tho First’s warn- 
ing lo Hal>y Charles that ‘ lio would ono day have his holly-full of 
Purlianuaits.’ 

“ ‘ Fuit iiulom vir ologans ot omni honitato conspieuiis audux- 
quG hollator ’ (.i’aulns, H. L. vi. 17). 

“ Eeghorht, king of Konifrom 664 . to 673, Inid a sister Eormeu- 
gild, who married tho king of Morcia. In tho family of his undo 

VOL. VI. X 
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book vil Hermelinda, who had seen in the bath a young maiden 
of the noblest Roman ancestry, named l’heo<I()te, in- 
Th^ote cautiously praised in her husband’s jji-esence her comely 
figure and luxuriant growth of fiaxeu hair, (hi.scen<ling 
almost to her feetb Cunincpert listened with w<‘ll- 
dissembled eagerness, invited his wife to join him in a 
hunting expedition to the ‘City forest in the neigli- 
bourhood of Pavia, returned by night to tins capital, and 
gratified his unhallowed passion. I !< nv 1 < >ng 1 he int I’igtie 
lasted or by what means it was !»rought to a close 
we are not told, but when it was end(«l, he wmt Inn- to 
a convent at Pavia, which long after borts imr muno'. 
tJsurpa- It was apparently soon after Cunino.jK'rt/H u<^ct‘SHion 
that that ‘son of wickedness”, Alahis, forgetful of the 
great benefits which he had receiv<«l irom tlus king, 
forgetful of his old intercession on his In'half, and of 

Tmde Eormenred, all the dauffhtorH’ niunoN Jtofoin with ‘ KoniH'ii' 
(Eormenbeorh, -burh, and -gyth), ns nil the Hutis’ numes Intguii with 
‘.®thel.’ From one of those familioH woil sjiHti;; Hormcii* 

lind or Hermelinda. (Lai)poidK)rg’H History of Eiiglntid, tnms- 
lated by Thorpe, i. 285.) It is noticcaldo that l*ttuliis ngniu uses 
a compound word like Anglo-Saxon—* At vero (Juniiicpori. n-.x 
Hermelinda ex SimmwnrAnghmw t/mre, <inxif uxonim’ (H. h. 
V. 31). 

^ ‘Quae cum in balneo Tlioodotoiu, ituolliim ox iioldlissinio 
Eomanorum genere ortam, ologanli c<»r[i<iro «t fluvis in-olixiMiiiio 
capillis pene usque ad pod<« diHjoruhun vidissot' (I’anhw, H, L, 
w 37)- The fact that Juiy liomaii imciwlry was rt*<’k<tiuui to bo 
fioMlissmum among the Lombards is important. Tim profusion 
of golden hair in a woman so doscondod is unliko our convoatioiinl 
ideas of Homan race-characteristics. 

“ ‘ In monasterium quod do illius iiomino Intm Ticiniun nppid- 
latum est misit.’ Bianehi (quoted by Wait/, in Itieo) says that tho 
conyent of St. Mary Theodoto is now commonly callod ‘ tlolla 
Posterla.’ 

“ ‘ Klius iniquitatis Alahis nomine ’ (1‘auluH, H. L. v. 36). 
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the faith which he had sworn to observe towards him, book vii. 

Cii 7 

began to plot his overthrow. Two brothers, powerful • 

citizens of Brescia, Aldo and Grauso, and many other 
Lombards, entered into the plot, for which, doubtless, 
there was some political pretext, perhaps Cunincpert’s 
inefficiency as a ruler, perhaps his drunken revelries, 
perhaps his too great devotion to the interests of the 
Church. Whatever the cause, Alahis entered Pavia 
during Cunincpert’s temporary absence from his capital, 
and took possession of his palace and his throne. 

When tidings of tlie revolt were brought to Cuninc- 
pert, he fled without striking a blow to that ‘ home 
of lost causes,’ the island on Lake Como, and there 
fortified himself against his foe. 

Great was the distress among all the friends andHi» hi- 
adherents of the fugitive king, but pre-eminently conduct 
among the bishops and priests of the realm, when 
they learned that Alahis, wiio was a notorious enemy 
of the clergy, was enthroned in the palace at Pavia. 

Still, desiring to be on good terras with the new ruler, 

Damian, the bishop of the city, sent a messenger, the 
deacon Thomas, a man of high rejmte for learning 
and holiness, to give him the episcopal blessing. The 
deacon was kept waiting for some time outside the 
gates of the palace ; he received a coai'se and insulting 
message from its occupant ; and when at last admitted 
to his j)resence, he was subjected to a stoim of in- 
vective which showed the deep hatred of the clerical 
order that burned in the heart of Alahis. That hatred 
was mutual, and the bishops and priests of the realm, 
dreading the cruelty of the new ruler, longed for the 
return of the banished Cuninepert. 

At length the overthrow of the tyrant came from 

X 2 
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BOOK viL an unexpected quarter. Alahis was one day counting 
— ^ out bis money on a table, while a little boy, son of 
OrausT*^ his Brescian adherent Aldo, was playing about in the 
agafnsr Toom, A golden tremisses ' fell from the table and 
Alahis. pieljed up by the boy, who brought it to Alaliis. 

The surly-tempered tyrant, little thinking that the 
child would understand him, growled out, ‘ Many of 
these has thy father had from mo, which he shall 
pay me back again soon, if God will.’ Returning 
home that evening, the boy told liLs father all that 
had happened, and the strange speech of the king, 
by which Aldo was gi-eatly alarmed. He sought his 
brother Gi’auso, and took counsel with him and their 
partisans how they might anticipate the blow, and 
dejn’ive Alahis of tlie kingdom before Iks luul com- 
pleted his design. Accordingly they wont <“.arly to 
the jialace, and thus addressed Alahis : ‘ Why do you 
think it necessary always to remain cooped up in the 
city? All the inhabitants are loyal to you, iwid that 
drunkard Cuninepert is so besotted that all his in- 
fluence is gone. Go out hunting with your young 
courtiers, and we will stay here with the rest of your 
faithful servants, and dclend this city for you. Nay 
more, wo j)i’omis(5 you that we will soon ])i'ing hack 
to you the head of your enemy Cunino])ort.’ Yielding 
to their persuasions, Alahis wont foitli to the vast 
forest already mentioned called the ‘ City for(*.st,’ and 
there jiasscd his time in hunting and sport of various 
kinds Meanwhile Aldo and Grauso journeyed in 
haste to the Lake of Como, took ship there, and 

‘ Tluj third of a HoHilm aitmi'S, worth about four shillinffs. 

° ‘Ad Urboui, vaatisHUUiuu Hylvam, pvofoctuH ost il)i(iuo so jocis 
ot vonatiouihuH oxorcoro coopit ’ (I’nulus, H. L. v. 39). 
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sought Cunincpert on his island. Falling at his feet, book vii. 
they confessed and deplored their past transgressions — '-i .. 
against him, related the menacing words of Alahis, 
and explained the insidious counsel which they had 
given him. After weeping together and exchanging Bttun, 
solemn oaths, they fixed a day on which Ciinincpert j>crt. 
was to present himself at the gates of Pavia, which 
they promised should ho opened to I'eceive him. 

All went jirttsperously with the loyal traitors. On 
the a])])ointed day CJnninc])crt ap})eared under the 
walls of Pa, via. All the citizens, hut jn-c-ominently 
the hisliop and his clergy, wcait eagerly forth to meet 
him. Th(iy emhraciHl him with tours: ho ki.s.snd sis 
many of them us ho could' : ohl and young with 
indoscrihahlo joy sang thoii' loud Ijosjuihus over t he 
overthrow of tlu; tyrant iui<l th(< return of the lu;- 
lovod flunincpeit. W<ird was at Ihts same iiiiuj sent 
hy Aldo and (Irauso to Alahis that they had faithfully 
performed their ]>romise, and eviui something more, 
for they had ]>rought hack t<» I’avia, not only the head 
of (iuninepert, hut also his whole body, an<l he was 
at thsit moment seated in the judace. 


(Inashiug his teeth with rage, and foaming out Ainhis 
curses against Aldo and (Irauso, Alahis lied from tlaiKimtcm' 
neighbourhood of Pavla, and nnwlehis way hy Piiicenza kiiiK<*ion/' 
into the Eastern half of tlut Lom})ard kingdom, aenlllu,*. 
territorial division which w<! now l<»r tins first time*’''*' 


meet with under a nauu^ memoruhle for Italy in 
after centuries, and in another conne.xion — the fat(dul 
name of Ajistiua". Ft is prohahlo that tlasn! was 


‘ ‘Illo oimu'H proiifc iiotuit osoulntiis <‘Ht' (I’uulus, Jl. h. v. .jijj. 

“ The boimdury Itolwtwtn the Kiwterii and Wiwiora 
AuBtrin mid NeuBtria, boojuh to Imvo hciiu tho Hvor Adda. This 
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BOOK VII. in this pait of the kingdom an abiding feeling of 
discontent with the rule of the devout drankard 
Cunincpert, and a general willingness to accei)t this 
stern and strenuous duke of Trient as ruler in his 
stead. Some cities, indeed, opposed his party. Vicenza 
sent out an army against him, but when that army 
was defeated, she was willing to become his ally. 
Treviso was visited by him, and by gentle or ungentle 
means was won over to his side. Friuli collected an 
army which was to have marched to the hcjlp of 
Cunincpert, but Alahk went to meet them as far as 
the bridge over the Livenza, at forty-eight Homan 
miles distance from Friuli. Lurking there in a forest ’ 
hard by, he met each detachment as it was coming 
up separately, and compelled it to swear fidelity to 
hitnself, taking good care that no straggler returmtd 
to warn the oncoming troops of the ambush into which 
they were falling. Thus by the energetic action of 
Alahis the whole region of * Austria ’ was ranged under 
his banners against the lawful ruler. 

Increasing It may be noticed in passing that the languaire. 

import- n T» 1 • 1 -1 ■ I rt 

Aferties ” describing these events seems to show 

■ that the cities were already acquiring some of that 
power of independent action which is such a marked 
characteristic of political life in Italy in the Middle 
Ages. The turbulent personality of Duke Alahis is 
indeed sufficiently prominent, but he is the only duko 

is, as I have said above, the first mention of Austria in llio 
of Paulus. He nowhere mentions Noustria, but both toniw are 
used freely in the laws of Liutprand fn)m 713 onwards, 

* ‘In sylvam quae Oapuliuius dicitur latona’ The swuio of 
this strange enoountermust have been somewhoro near Concordia, 
All traces of a forest in that region have, I imagine, long ago 
disappeared. 
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mentioned in the whole chapter. It is ‘ the cities ’ book vii. 

of Austria that, partly by flattery, partly by force, — 

Alahis wins over to his side. The citizens of Vicenza 
go forth to battle against him, but become his allies. 

It is the ‘ Forojulani,’ not the duke of Forum Julii h 
that send their soldiers as they suppose to assist King 
Cunincpei’t, but really to swell the army of his rival 

Thus then were the two great divisions of the Battle of 

, ,1.11 .11 . the Adda. 

Lombard kingdom drawn up in battle aiTay against 
one another on the banks of the Adda, the frontier 
stream®. Nobly desirous to save the effusion of so 
much Lombard blood, Cuninciiert sent a message to 
his rival, offering to settle the dispute between them 
by single combat. Hut for such an encounter Alahis 
had little inclination, and when one of his followers, 
a Tuscan by birth, exhorted him as a brave warrior 
to accfipt the challenge, Alahis answered, ‘Though 
Cunincpei’t is a stujtid man, and a dmnkard, he is 
wondcT’fully bravo and strong. I remember how in 
his father’s time, when he and I were boys in the 
palace together, there were some rams there of un- 
usual size, and ho would take one of them, and lift 
him up by the w<k )1 on his back, which I could never 
do.’ At this the Tuscan said, ‘ If thou darest not meet 

' Prohiihly Rodwald, hut not ovon his namo is montionod hero. 

* * Pitr riacontiam ad Austriam rediit singulmquecmtates partim 
hltintlitiis, jiartiin virUius nibi sor.ios adficivit Nam Vincontiam 
vuiiii'UH, coutra ouin <yus chum cgTcssl, holluni pariivoi’unt, sed mox 
vicii, vjHH Nocii fijfccfi sunt. Indo oxions Tarvisium pervasit, pari 
modi* utiain <tl r<)li<puw civitates. Cumquo contra oum Ounincport 
uxurcitum colliKorst «t Fomjulmi in ojus auxilium juxta fidolitntem 
Hiiuin vollunt proiiciHci,’ Ac. (Paulus, 11 . L. v. .39). 

•' ‘lu enmpo cui Coronato nomon ost castra posuoro’ (Paulus, 

H. L V. 39). Lupi (i. 359) proves that this is Cornato on tlio 
Adda, about tun miles soutli-wost of Bergamo. 
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BOOK VII. Cunincpert in single combat, thou shalt not have 
— ^ — me to help thee in thy enterprise,’ And thereat he 
■went over at once to the camp of Cunincpert, and 
told him all these things. 

Self- So the armies met in the plain of Coronate, and 

of Deacon when they were now about to join .battle, Seno, 
* a deacon of the basilica of St. John the Baptist (wliich 
Queen Gundiperga had built at Pavia), fearing lest 
Cunincpert, whom he greatly loved, should fall in tlie 
battle, came up and begged to be allowed to don the 
king’s amour, and go forth and fight Alahis. ‘All 
our life,’ said Seno, ‘ hangs on your safety. If you 
perish in the wai-, that tyrant Alahis will torture us to 
death. Let it then be as I say, and let me wear your 
aiTOOur. If I fall, your cause will not have suffered ; 
if I conquer, all the more glory to you, whoso vcn-y 
servant has overcome Alahis.’ Long time (cunincpert 
refused to comply with this rofpiost, but at length 
his soft heart was touched by the prayers and teai-s 
of all his followers, and ho consented to hand over 
his coat of mail, his helmet, his greaves, and all his 
other equipments to the deficon, who being of the same 
build and stature, looked exactly like the king when 
arrayed in his armour. 

Thus then the battle was joined, and hotly con- 
tested on both sides. Whei’e Alahis saw the 8up])OHed 
king, thither he pressed with ejiger luiste, thinking 
to end tlie war with one blow. Atid so it w!»s that he 
killed Seno, whereupon ho ordered the hefid to be 
struck off, that it might l)o carried on a jjole amid the 
loud shouts of ‘ God bo thanked ’ from all the army h 

’ ‘Oumqu© caput ojus iimputari praccopiBBOt, ut levalo vo in 
couto “Doo gratias” adclanmrout’ 
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But when the helmet was removed for this purpose, book vii. 
lo ! the tonsured head showed that they had killed no — - ' 
king, but only an ecclesiastic. Ciied Alahis in fury, 

‘ Alas ! we have done nothing in all this gi-eat battle, 
but only slain a cleric.’ And with that he swore 
a hoiTi])lc oath, that if God would grant him the 
victory he would fill a well w'ith the amputated 
members of the clerics of Lomlwudy. 

At first the adherents of Cuninc])ert were dismayed, nc.aiiiof 
thinking that tlieir lord liad fallen, Imt their hearts »i!dvie- 
wore cheeriHl, and they wore sure of victory, when the cuniu«- 
king, with o])en visor*, i-ode round their ranks assuring*’^''*" 
them of his safety. Again the two hosts drew together 
for the buttle, and again Gnninepert renewed his offer 
to s(!ttle the (piarnd by single combat and S 2 )are the 
lives of the people. But Alahis again refuso<l to 
hearken to the advice of his followei-s and accept 
the cludlonge ; this time alleging that ho strw among 
tlio standards of his rival the image of the Archangel 
Michael, in whoso sanctuaiy ho had sworn fidelity 
to Cunineport. Then said one of Ids men, ‘In thy 
fright thou seest things that are not. Too late, 1 ween, 
for thee is this kind of meditation on sjiints’ images 
and bi'oken fealty.’ The trumpets sounded Jigain for 
the charge : neither side gave way to the other : 
a terrible slaughter was made of Lombard warriors. 

But at length Alahis fell, and by the help of God 
victory remained with Ouninepert. Groat was the 
slaughter among the fleeing troops of Alains, and 
those whom the sword spared the river Adda swept 
away. The men of Friuli took no share in the battle, 

' This is not stud by I^aulns, but 1 infor it from tho fact that 
tho ‘casBis' of th« doacon concoalod his foaturos. 
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BOOK VII. since their iinwilling oath to Alahis prevented them 

h_l_ from fighting for Cunincpert, and they were determined 

not to fight against him. As soon therefore as the 
battle was joined, they marched off to their own 
homes. 

The head and legs of Alahis were cut off, leaving 
only his trunk, a ghastly trophy : but the body of the 
brave deacon Seno was buried by the king’s order before 
the gates of his own basilica of St. John. Cuninc])ert, 
now indeed a king, returned to Pavia amid the 
shouts and songs of tiiumph of hLs exultant followers. 
In after-time he reared a monastery ’ in honour of 
St. George the Martyr on the battlefield of Coronate 
in memory of his victoiy**. 

story of There is a sequel to tliis history of the rebellion 
(irauHo. of Alahis as told by Paulus, l)ut the reader will jmlge 
for himself wliat claim it has to })e accejhed as Instory, 
On a certain day after the rtihollion was crushed, 
King Cunincpert was sitting in his jialace at Pavia, 
taking counsel with his Marpalm (master of tlie horse) 
how he might make away with Aldo and Grauso, 
aforetime confederates with Alahis. Suddenly a large 
fly alighted near them, at which the king struck with 
a knife, but only succeeded in chopping off the ins( 5 ct’s 

’ I'miluH, II. L. vi. 1 7. 

“ Tho city of Mo(l<>ntt had ixioii half ruiuod duriiiff Ilia iiiHur- 
rcetion of Alahin, })rit was rai.sod affuiii from tho {'round and 
roatorod l)y tho king to all itfs former comolinoHH. Ho says tho 
author of tho Carm<>n do Synodo Ticineti).si ; — 

‘ElictuH (sk) goutti a Doo ut rogorot 
Langi])ardorum rolxilloH conposouit 
Bollo proHtravit Aloxo {nk) luxpuHsimo 
Somidiruta lumcupata Motina 
Urbo pristino docoro rostituit,* 
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foot. At the same time Aldo and Grauso, ignorant book vii. 

of any design against them, were coming to\vai*ds ^ — 

the palace ; and when they had reached the neighbour- 
ing basilica of St. liomanus the Martyr, they were 
suddenly met hy a lame man with a wooden leg, who 
told them that Cunincpert would slay them if they 
entered his pi'osence. On hearing this they were 
seized with fear, and took refuge at the altar of the 
church. When the king heard that they were thus 
seeking sanctuary, he at finst charged his M((rpa/iis 
with having betrayed his confidence, hut he naturally 
ans\ver(‘d i hat, having newer gone out of the king’s 
ju'tssence, nor s]»oke.n to any onii, ho could not have 
divulgi'd his d<‘.sigii. Then he sent to Aldo and 
Grauso to ask why they were in sanctuary. They 
tohl him what flay luul heard, and how a one-logged 
messenger had broughi, them the warning, on which 
the king [sn'ceiviid that the fly had bet'ii in truth 
a malignant spirit, who had lu'tmyed his st'cret coun- 
sels. On recttiving his kingly woi’d ple<lgod for 
them* safety, the two refugcfos emm^ forth from the 
haHili<si, aiul we.re cv<‘.r after ree-koned among his 
most dev(ded .sen-vunts. The chunenoy and loyalty 
of the ‘ heloved ’ Omiinepert need not perhaps ho 
scu'iously im[iugmHl for the sake of a childish legend 
lik(! this. 

It WiiH probably in the. early years of Ouninepert’s 
reign that a terrible pestilonce broke out among thes 
people, and for throe montlis, from duly to Se[)tember, 
ravaged the great<!r part of Italy. Each of tins two 
capitals, Rom(» aixl Pavia, suflund terribly from its 
devastation. In Home, two wei’o otlcm laid in one 
grave, the son with his father, the hrotlasr with his 
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BOOK VII. sister. At Pavia the ravages of the pestilence were 

— — so feaiful, that the panic-steicken citizens went forth 

and lived on the tops of the mountains, doubtless in 
order to avoid the malarious air of the Po valley. 
In the streets and squares of the city, gi’ass began to 
grow : and the terrified remnant that dwelt there had 
their misery enhanced by ghostly fears. To their 
excited vision a])peared two angels, one of light and 
one of darkness, walking through their streets. The 
evil angel carried a hunting-net in his hand : and ever 
and anon, with the consent of the good angol, he would 
stoj) before one of the houses, and strike it with the 
handle of his net. According to the number of the 
times that he stnick it, was the number of the inmates 
of that house carried forth next morning to burial. 
At length it was revealed to one of the citizens that 
the plague would only bo shayod by (trecting an altar 
to the martyr Ht. Hebastian in the basilica of St. Peteir 
ad Vincula. The relics of the martyr were stmt fin* 
from Home, the altar was erected, and the postilenct^ 
ceased. 

It'tho”' Notwithstanding the intorru 2 )tions of war and ])est.i- 

cuvlae com*t life of Pavia during the reign of 

Ouninepert 8e<uns to have been, in comj)arison with 
that of most of his j^redeccissors, a lile of rtjfinemenl. 
and culture. At that court tliero fiourishod a ctuiain 
renowned grammai-ian, <jr as wo should say, a classical 
scholar, named Felix, whose memory has been pre- 
served, owing to the fact that his nejdiew Flavijtn was 
the i)reco])tor of the Lombard histoilan b To him, 
besides many other gifts, the king gave a walking- 


‘ HiHi vol. V. p. 71. 
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stick adorned with silver and gold, wlrich was no nooK vri 
doul)t preserved as an heirloom in his family 

It is noteworthy, ns sliowing the increasing civilisa- Coinasji!. 
tion of the Lombards niider this king, that he is the 
first of his I’ace whose effigy appeal’s on a national 
coinage. His gold coins, obviously imitated from 
those of Byzantium, bear on the obverse the effigy 
of ‘ Dominus Noster Cuiiincpert,’ and on the reverse 
a <piaiiit v(‘presontatiou of the Archangel Michfiel, that 
favouriti* ])a,tron saint of the fjonibards, whoso imago 
the paiiic-sirickeii Alahis saw among the royal stan- 
dards at the grtiat batlh* by the Adda. 


It was ill l.he sctcond year of the reign of OuninepeH, visii <.t 


a.ii(l oi* Iho rehollion, ihat ul.* wva’' 

\ii\ nK5(^lv(^<l vlKit of n. kht^ from our own land, 6H9. * 


wlio nnli of c<uiHtniini, hut of his own frnti will, ha<l 


lai<l asld(i his crowin This wus 0 <*{ulwaila, kiiif,; of tint 
W(‘st Saxons, a y<Hnig* nuui in ihn vtny prinm of hf*, 
who had, only f(»ur yt^ars Ix^fon^ won from a* i*ival 
family thn iJinain <»f his aiK^nstnrs. In his slna'l rc%n 
he had shown gr('a,f a(‘tjviiy an,(*r iho fasliinn his 


* < •aval i<‘rn (ilr ion thinks that it is prohahh* that (his F(*]ix is 
<:onnn<‘innrai<Ml hy an inw'rintion ai iho ^ 4 r<»Uo of S. tiiovanui 
(fAntru, a fo\v niilos from tlvMalo. As hr inily rnnurks, ih4‘nt 
is nothin;< in I^tulus' a<'<*ouni to provi^ihai l'\*lix always livo<l at 
Pavia, though lu» was nmlouhl<MlIy a pmom tjrafft at tho kinjjj's 
oourt, ^fho ins<‘njktion runs ns folhjwn: 

MAOMO INIiKiNVS IIKJ TVMV 
LATVS KOO ad I-’VN 

DAMKNTA SrouVW KOCLAK 
roHlH IJArTIHTAI': At; I'iVANtlKLISA*; 

IIX'IIKIO ousrouo ows AHt'KNUKN 
TKH HT i>MH(;t:Ki>r.XTr.rt vr pi{<» mh 
IS rA<*iNi>iai*VH ritWAKi*; muNr-j 

mini/ 
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BOOK VII. anarchic time, had annexed Sussex, ravaged Kent, 

conquered and massacred the inhabitants of the Isle 

of Wight, and given to two young princes ‘ of that 
island the crown of martyrdom. But in the attack 
on Kent, his brother Mul, a pattern of the Saxon 
virtues, generosity, coui’tesy, and savage courage, had 
been burned in a plundered house by the enraged 
men of Kent. Either the loss of this brothei', or the 
satiety born of success, determined Ceadwalla to lay 
aside the crown, to go on pilgrimage, if possible to 
die. He was received with marvellous honour by 
King Cunincj)ert, whose wife was in a certain sense 
his countrywoman. He passed on to Home, and was 
baptized on Easter Bay by Pope Sergius, changing 
his rough name Ceadwalla for the ajxwtolic Peter. 
Either the climate of Home, the e.Kaltati(>u of his 
spirit, or the austei-ities which were practised by the 
penitent, proved fatal. He died on the 20th of Ajn-il, 
689, ten days after his bai)tism, and an epitaph in 
respectable elegiacs, composed by order of the Po])e, 

' Tlid hrolliorH of Arwttld, king of tlio islimd. Tiio lutooiinl of 
tlio niiirlyrdoin in Buoda (iv. 16) is an oxlraordiiwuy samiilo of Iho 
religions kloius of tlio ago. The two lads aro found lulling, and 
brought to the victorious king, who orders thorn to ho slain. 
Oyniherct (tho same ntime as that of the Lombard king), nbltot of 
Swallowford, comes to tho king, who is being cured of wounds 
received in battle with tho men of Wight ; and Ixigs of him Hint if 
tho boys must be killed they indy be first ‘hnhuod with the saci'a- 
moats of tho Christian taith.’ Tlio king gives his consent, and 
tho abbot instructs them in tho word of truth, washos them in tho 
Saviour’s fountain, and makes them certain of on entrance into 
His otornal kingdom. Tho oxocutionor soon appears, and tho two 
boys gladly submit to tomxioral death, not douliting that they 
thereby pass to the eternal life of the soul. The day of tho 
martyrdom of the ‘Fratres Eegis Arwaldi Martyres’ was long 
colohrated on tho 21st of August (Thorpe on Lappenhorg, i. 260). 
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preserved to after-generations the memory of his high 

birth, his -warlike deeds, the zeal which had brought 

him from the uttermost ends of the earth to visit the 
City of Eonmlus, and the devotion to the Papal See 
which had caused him to visit the tomb and assume 
the name of Peter h 


Near tho end of his reign 00101100611 ; summoned •<*' 

1 1 rv • 1 • 1 1 1 l’avi.1,698. 

that synod at ravia which brought atxmt the recon- 
ciliation hetween tlie Patriarch of Aipiileia and the 
Homan Pontiff, and closed the dreary controv'crsy on 
tho Three Chapters, us has lieen already told in tracing 
the history of the Istrian schism-. 

Cuninepert was gene.rnJly on the most friendly terms a n-iai .tf 
with his hishojis and clurgy, hut once it hap|»ened f.hat hiiiil 
John, bishop of Bergamo, a man of eminent holiness, 
said somei'liing at a haiKpiet which offemded him, and 
the king, condescending to an ignoble revenge, ordered 
his attendants lo bring for tho bishop’s use a high- 
spirited and ill-br<»ken steed, which with a. loud and 
angry snort generally dismounted those wlio dare.<l to 
cross his hack. To the womler of all beholders how- 


e.ver, as soon as I, he bishop ha<l mounted him, the 
horse hecame jterfectly tractable, and with a gt'iitly 
amliling pact* bore liiin to his lioint*. The king was 
HO aHtonisht'd at the miracle that ho gave tin* liorst* 
to the hishep for his own, and cv(*r after held him in 
highest honour. 

The last year of tin* seventh century saw the end i>..aUM.r 
of the reign of Cuninepert- He must have dusd in jmrt, 700. 
middle lift*, anti jiu-ssihly liis death may bav<* htt(*n 


' This ciiitiiith is given l^y IJiuttin (II. K. v, 7) uutl coiiicd by 
PauliiH (If. L. vi. 15). 

“ Hw) vol. V. i», 483. 
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BOOK vn. hastened by those deep potations which seem to have 
been characteristic of his race^. But whatever were his 


faults, he had his father’s power of winning the heai*ts 
of his servants. He was ‘ the prince most beloved by 
all and it was amid the genuine tears of the Lom- 
bards that he was laid to rest by his father’s side, near 
his gratadfather’s church of ‘ Our Lord and Saviour.’ 


LITITPIIIIT (700), 

Short the son of Cunincpert, succeeded his fatlier, but being 
Liutport still only a boy, he was under the guardianship of 
giumufil- Ansprand, a wise and noble statesman, the father 
Anipnuui, ^ 7®’^ more illustrious son, who was one day to shed 
a sunset glory over the last age of the Lombard 
monarchy. At this time Ansprand had little o])por- 
tunity of showing bis capacity fn* rule, fui’ after eight 
mouths l!agini)ort, duke of Tuvin, the son of Godepert, 
whom Grinuvidd slew forty years l)eforo, a man of the 
same generation and about the same age as the lately 
deceased king, rose in vebolliuji against his kinsman ; 
tand marching eastwards with a strong army, met 
Ansprand and his ally, Hothaiit, duke bf Bergsuno, 
on the ])lains of Novaia — a name of evil omen for 
Italy — defeated them and won the crown, which how- 
ever ho was not destined long to wear. 


RAGHITPERT (700). 

ARIPERT II (701-712). 

aiiKtiof The new king died very shortly after bis acces- 
Kiiginport. same year which witnessed the death of 

‘ 01 ' Porctaril it is Hiii<l, ‘ Bilwit obriowus illo’ (raulus, 11. L. v. 
2 ) ; of Ouniueport, ‘(JmuuviH oiu-ioHiw sit ot HtupWi cordis’ (ll)i<l. 
V. 40 ). 

“ ‘Ouiictis auuibillinms princops’ (Panlus, vi, 17 ). 
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Cunincpert, The boy-king Liutpert and his guardian book vii. 
Ansprand had yet a party, Rotharit and three other — 
dukes' being still confederate together, Aripert II, Aeojssion 
son of Raginpert, marched against them, defeated Ariportii’ 
them in the plains near Pavia, and took the boy-king 
prisoner. His guai’dian Ansprand fled, it need hardly 
be said to the Insula Comacina, where he fortified 
himself against the expected attack of the usurper. 

Rotharit meanwhile returned to Bergamo, and dis- Bcboiiion 
carding all pretence of championing the rights ofrit. 
Liutpert, styled himself king f>f the Lombards. Ari- 
pert raai’ched against him with a largo army, took the 
town of Lodi, which guarded the passage of the Adda, 
and then besieged Bergamo. The ‘ ])attering rams 
and other machines,’ whicli now fi»rmed part of the 
warlike apparatus of tlie Ijombards, onabhKl him with- 
out difficulty to make himself mastei- ol‘ the ]»lace‘*. 
Rotharit the pretender “ was taken prisomfr : his In*, ad 
and his chin wore shaved, and li<i was s(mt into l>anish- 
ment into Aripert’s own city, Turin, where not long 
after he was slaiji. The cliild Jiiut.pert was also laken ivath of 
prisoner, and killed by dr*owning in a bath b 

The boy-king being thus (lisposed of, the. faithful FiiBia of 
gxiardian Ans[)raud nninainod to lx* d(‘.alt with. An 
army, doubtless accom])anied l>y sonietliing in the 
nature of a flotilla, waH Hont to iha Insula C^)iriacina, fiauuy. 

^ Ato, Tatzo, axul FiU*ao, Tlr^ni )m no thnt 

nro (lukos, thouf^li vro noi tol<l ovor wlml <*U1 ph (liny 

‘iiorpuuuiu obsodit onmqu(» cum nriciibus belli 

mnchiniH sino ali<(uri dillicultiio oxiMignuns’ (PauIuH, II. 1 ^. vi. 20) ; 
an imjxn’tnnt pansa/^c^ for ih<» hmlory of ilio art of war* 

* Kolharit pftoudo-rogom ’ (Ibid ) 

* *Liut|)orium voro, quoin e<^p<»rat pari modo in I>nla<io vita 
privavii* (Dad.) 
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Learning its approach, and knowing himself power- 
less to resist it, Ansprand fled up the Splligen Pass 
by way of Chiavenna and Coire to Theudebert, duke 
of the Bavarians, who, for the sake douljtless of his 
loyalty to the Bavarian line\ gave him for nine 
years shelter in his coui't. The island on lake Como 
was at once occupied by Aripert’s troops, and the 
town erected on it destroyed '^. Unable to reach the 
brave and faithful Ansprand, Ari])ert, now established 
in his kingdom, wreaked cruel vengeance on his family. 
His wife Theodarada, who had with womanish vanity 
boasted that she would one day be queen, had her 
nose and cars cut oft*'"'. The like hideous mutilatioii 
was ])ractised on his daughter Aurona, hei-self apj)ar- 
ently already a wife and a mother Sigiprand, the 
eldest son, was blinded, and all the near relations 
of the fugitive were in one way or <»ther tormented. 
Only Lintpraud, the young son of Ansiirand, escaped 
the cruel hands of the tyrant, who despised his youth, 
and after kee})ing him for some time in imprisonment, 
allowed him to depart for the Bavarian land, where he 
w<as received with inexpressible joy by his father. 

Of the twolve years’ reign of Arij)ert 11 we have but 
little information, except as to the civil wars caused 
by his usuipation of the crown. The inhabitants of 
Italy saw with surjulso the increasing number of 
Anglo-Saxon jtilgrims, jioble and base-born, men and 

’ Of c()urH(t Arinoit as woll as Liutporl to this line. 

“ ‘Exorcitiis voro Ai-iporti iusulmu . . . iuva<lons, ojus oppidum 
iliruit ’ (rauliiH, II. L. vi. 21). 

“ ‘ Quuo cum HO voluntato loniinwi ntgiuam fvituraiu osso juctarot, 
uaHo atpio aurihuH ahselwH dueoro suau facioi doturpata {sic) ost ’ 
(Ihid. 22). 

■* Boo Paulus, II. L. vi. 50. 
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women, laymen and clergy, who, ‘ moved by the instinct 
of a divine love,’ and also deeming that they thus 
secured a safer and easier passage to Paradise, bi'aved 
the hardships of a long and toilsome jo\irney, and 
came on pilgrimage to Pome. It was thus, during 
the 1‘eign of Aripert, that CJoinred, king of the Mer- 
cians, grandson of that fierce old heathen Penda, came 
with the young and comely Offa, jjrince of the East 
Saxons, to Pome, and tliere, accoixliiig to Paulus, 
speedily obtained that detath vdiich tliey desired b 
Thus also, sixteen years later, Tno, king of Wes.sex, 
lawgiver and warrior, alter a long and ge^nerally pros- 
pei’ous reign of thirty -seven years, forcildy a<lmoniKhed 
by his wife as to tl>e vanity of all earthly grandtmr, 
followed the e.Kainple of his kinsman ( tyidwalla, and, 
resigning his crown to his brolh(ir-iti-law, turned his 
pilgrim ste])s towards Ponm, wheiHf Ik* died, a humbly 
clad but not tonsured monk t 

King Aripert, however, did not greatly encourage 
the visits of strangers to his land. When the ambas- 
sadors of foreign nations came to his court, ho would 
don his chea])cst gannejits of cloth oi* of leather, ami 
would set Ixifore them no costly wines, nor jiny otlu>r 
dainties, in order that tln^ strangers might lus im- 
pressed by the })OV(irty of Italy. ( >nc! might say that 
he romomberod the nianimr of th<i invitation which, 
according to the Smjn, Nai'ses hiid givtm to his ])oople, 

‘ ‘Ilis otisim (liohus duo Haxonum ad voHtigiiuiixwtolonuu 
Koniam vonioutcis, sub ut <>]*lal))inl drfimoii sunt ’ 

(It. L, vi. 28 : soo also vi. 37). I’atilus ndai>tH and sliKldly 
moditios tlio sliitomonts ol' Ilaoda, Hist. Eocl, v, 7 and i<;. 

“ LuppoubiT#,', i. 267, quoting Haoda, II. K, v. 7 ; and William 
of Mahuosbiuy, i. 2. 
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BOOKyii. and was determined that no second invitation of the 

Ck. 7. 

same kind should travel northward across tlie Alps. 

Like the Caliph of the next century, Haxoun al Raschid, 
Aripert would roam about by night, disguised, through 
the streets of the cities of his kingdom, that he might 
learn what sort of opinion his subjects had of him, 
and what manner of justice his judges administered. 
For he was, says Paulus, ‘ a pious man, given to alms, 
and a lover of justice, in whose days there was gi-eat 
abundance of the fruits of the earth, but the times 
were barbarous b’ 

UiHdovo- Certainly tlie times were barbai’ous, if Aripert TI 

riiiurch. was a fair representative of tliem. There is a taint of 
Byzantine cruelty in his bindings and mirtilations 
of the kindred of his foes, of more than Byzantine, 
of Tartar savagery in the wide sweep of his laithless 
sword, lie was devout, doubtless, a great friend of 
the (Jhui’ch, as were almost all of these kinsmen of 
Theudelinda. Wci are told that he restored to the 
Apostolic Hee a large ten-itory in the province of tlie 
Cottian Aljis, which had once belonged to the Papal 
Patrimony, and that the ejiistle announcing this gimt 
concession was written in letters of gold b Admirable 

' ‘ Fuifc q«ofj[uo vir piiia, olyniosyiiiH doditus ac jnstiiiiKt amntor ; 
in oujuH t.<iini>onl)ns Inn’iid ulxirtas iiimiu, m'.A iempora funre burhetr 
rim’ (I’auIuH, IT. L. vi. 3.1). 

* Thui’d has h<j(>n Honu' diw.usKiou as to whcithor Panins (II. L. 
vl. 2S) ineans l(j imply that tlm wIkiIv province, of thn Alixia 
CotUiio fornusl part of tho Papal I’airimony (set) (Irisar, Knud- 
gang dumh dio I’ntriimmii'n, p. Z!)-)- Ihil tlui cornictwl tc'Xt 
of PanluH shows that, though his wonls am not woll chostm, 
ho did not moan to say this, hut only that thorn was a curtain 
pait of tho I’apul Patrimony situutod in the ahovo-namod 
provinces. 
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as are, for the most pait, the judgments of character bookvii. 
expressed by the Lombard deacon, it is difficult not to 
think that in this case a gift had blinded the eyes 
of the wise, and that Aripert’s atrocious cruelties to 
the family of Ansprand are condoned for the sake 
of the generous gifts which he, like Henry of Lan- 
caster, bestowed on the (Jlmreh which sanctioned his 


usurpation. 

At length the long-delayed day of vengeance dawned Rotum ..f 
for Ansprand. His friend Tliexidebert, duke of Bavaria, 
gave him an army, witli wliich he invaded Italy and 
joined battle with Ari[)ert. Thei’e was great slaugliter 
on both side.s, Imt when night fell, ‘ it is certain,’ says 
the patriotic Paulus, ‘ that the Bavarians had turned 
their backs, and the army of Ari[)crt returned victoriou.s 
to its camp.’ However, the Lombard victory does 
not seem to have bcum so clear to Aripert, who left 
the camp, and sought slmlter within tluf walls of Pavia. 

This timidity gave courage to his onemie.s, and utterly 
disgusted his own soldiers. I’erceiving that he had 
lost the affections of the army, ho accc'pted the fidvice 
which some of his friends proffered, tluit ho should 
make his escape into Frjuice. Having taken away 
out of the palace vaults as much gold as he thought 
he could ciirry, ho set forth on his journey. Jt was 
necessaiy for him to swim across the river 'ficiuo, not 
a broad nor very i-a])id stream: hut the weight of '-f 

1 1 • 1 I AriiMTtll 

the gold (which he hud perha])S enclosed m a holt 
worn about his person) (hugged him down, and he 
perished in the waters. Next day his body was 
found, and buried close to the Ohurch of the Saviour, 
doubtless near the bodies of Ids fatlnu' and grandfather, 

His brother Gxunpert lied to France, and died there, 
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BOOK vii. leaving three sons, one of whom, Raginpert, was, in 
■ the time of Paulus, governor ^ of the important city of 
Orleans. But no more princes of the Bavarian line 
reigned in Italy, where, with one slight inteiTuption, 
they had borne sway for a century. 


^ Possibly Count. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


STORY OF TUB DUCHIES, CONTINUED. 

Followino the cowrse of the chief highway ofuooKvit. 

Lombard history, we have now emerged from the ’ '• 

seventh century and have arrived at the threshold 
of the reign of the greatest, and nearly the last, of 
the Lombard kings. But before tracing the career of 
Liutprand, we must turn hack to consider the changes 
which forty years had wi’ought in the rulers of the 
subordinate Lombard statics, and also in the relations 
of the Empire and the Papacy. 

I. Duchy of Triont. Tiukni', 

Of oms turbulent duke of Trient, namely 1 hike Alaliis, Duk« 

111* Alnhin. 

we liavo already he^ard, and have marktHl lim attennjitH, 
his almost successful attempts, to overthrow the sove- 
reigns who ruled at I^ivia by the combineil exertions of 
all the cities of the Lombard Austria. Apparently the 
forces of the Tridentino duchy were exhausted by this 
effort, for we hear nothing concerning the successors 
of Alaliis in the remaining pages of Paulus 1 )iaconns. 

II. Duchy of IPriuIi. I<'iiit;i.i 

The story of the duchy of Friuli, iierhajis <m account 

of the historian’s own connection with that region, 
is much more fully told. 
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BOOK VII. 
Ch. 8. 


Duke 

Ansfrit, 


Ado. 


Duke 

BVrdulf. 


The brave Wechtari from Vicenza was succeeded 
in the duchy by Landari, and he by Rodwald. 
These to us are names and nothing more, but Rod- 
wald during his absence from Cividale was ousted 
from his duchy by a certain Ansfrit, an inhabitant 
(probably a count or gastald) of Reunia on the 
banks of the Tagliamento. Rodwald fled into Istria, 
and thence by way of Ravenna (evidently at this 
time there were friendly relations between king and 
exarch) he made his way to the court of Cun in c- 
pert, Ansfrit’s invasion of the duchy of Friuli had 
taken place without the king’s sanction, and now, 
not content with the duchy, he aspired to the crown, 
and marched westward as far as Verona. There, how- 
ever, he was defeated, taken prisoner, and sent to the 
king. According to the barbarous Byzantine fashion 
of the times, his eyes wore blinded and he was sent 
into exile. For some reason or other, probably on 
account of his proved inca])ac!ity, Rodwald was not 
restored, but the government of the duchy was vested 
in his brother Ado, who, however, ruled only with the 
title of Caretaker {Loci Servator). After he had 
governed for nineteen months ho died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Ferdulf, who came from Liguria in the 
West, a stirring chief, but somewhat feather-headed 
and unstable in whose occupation of the duchy 
a mjtjible event occurred 

The Sdovcnic neighbours of Friuli were much given 

‘ Now KngoRnn, about thirty iiiihis wuat of CivuMo. 

’ ‘Homo luijricuH ot olatuH.’ 

’ PauluH(IL L. vi. 3 and 24)>'iv<!H uh no dato for those transactions. 
Wo can only say that tho usurpation of Ajisfrit oecurrod during 
tho roign of Cuniueport (688-700). Aftor that all is vaguo. 
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to cattle-lifting excui*sions across the bordei’, by which book vii. 
the Lombards of the plain suffered severely. Appar- — '-1.. 
ently Duke Ferdulf thought that one regular warwith'oio 
would be more tolei'able than these incessant predatoiy 
inroads : or else it was, as Paulus asserts, simply from 
a vainglorious desire to pose as conqueror of the 
Sclovenes that he actually invited these barbai’ians to 
cross over into his duchy, and bribed certain of their 
leaders to support the expedition in the councils of 
the nation b Never was a more insane scheme de- 
vised, and the danger of it was increased by Fer- 
dulfs want of prudence and self-control. A certain Qwim-i 
scuhlahis ® or high-baililf of the king, named Argait, Argait. 
a man of noble birth and gr(‘at coxn-age and ca 2 )acifcy, 
had jwvKued the Mclovono dejmeilators after oikj of 
their incursions, and had failed to capture thtyn. ‘ No 
wonder,’ said the hot-tompered duke, ‘that you who 
arc calle<l Argait can do no bravo deed, but have 
let those robbers escape y<m ’ {Anja Iniing the Lombard 
word for a coward) b Thereat the tHuildahia, in a 
tremendous rage at this mostunjiist Jiccusation, replied, 

‘If it jdbjiso (}od, Duke Ferdulf, thou and I shall not 
de2)art this life befoJ’(j it has been s(jen which of us 

’ ‘Qui (bun viVtoriiut de Hclnvis Imljcro c-ujiiit, mapna 

sihi <)t Forojulnnw iiivttxii-. Is ]tru('iina ({nihiisdum 

tScliivis (Icdit, lit (ixercitmu Kiiluvorum in I'lidum (sir) provlncium 
mu\ lulhoi'tiitioiio iininitteri'ni' ^I*ttuiuH, II. Ji. vi. 24). 

“ Onlloil Hciddhuko in thn luws of Uotimri (hoo p. 232). 

“ Thus wo road in tho laws of Kothiiri (3X1) that if any oin* 
calliil auot.hor Aryu, and aftorwurds plouds that ho only said it in 
jiaHsion, ho iniwt iimt HWi'ar that ho doos not ri'iilly know' liini to 
ho Arya, and thou for his iimulting w'ords numt pay a lino of 
12 solid! (.£7 4*',). If ho slk-ks to it that tho othor man is Arya, 
tho mattor must ho sotllod hy singlo coiuhat. 
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two is the greater Argai Soon after this interchange 
of vulgar abuse ^ came the tidings that the mighty 
army of the Sclovenes, whose invasion Ferdulf had 
so foolishly courted, was even now at hand. They 
came, probably pouring down through the Predil Pass, 
under the steep cliffs of the Mangert, and round the 
buttresses of the inaccessible Terglou. Ferdulf saw 
them encamped at the top of a mountain, steep and 
difficult of access, and began to lead his Lombards 
round its base, that he might turn the position, which 
he could not scale. But then outspake Argait : ‘ lie- 
member, Duke Ferdulf, that you called me an idle and 
useless thing, in the speech of our countrynien an 
Arga \ Now may the wrath of God light upon that 
one of us who shall be last up that mountain, and 
striking at the Sclaves.’ With that he tuniod his 
horse’s head, and chjirged up the steep mountain. 
Stung by his taunts, and dotenninod not to he tmt- 
done, Ferdulf ft)llowe<l him all the way up the craggy 
and pathless places. The army, thinking it shame 
not to follow its leader, pressed on after them. Thus 
was the victory given over to the Sclovenes, who had 
only to roll down stones and tree-trunks * on the 
ascending Lombards, and needed neither arms nor 
valour to rid thorn of their foes, nearly all of 

‘ ‘Iliioc cum silri iuvicciu vulgaiin verba loculi fuissent’ 
(PauluM, II'. L. vi. 24). Y<.*t ntlt/aria verba probably moans rather 

words Hpokoii in the non-Iiomun, l>arl>aric tongue, than precisely 
what wo understand by ‘vulgjir.’ 

• ‘Momonto, dux Fordulf, <j,uod mo osso inortom et inutilem 
dixeris ot mhjari vvrbo arf/a vocavoris.’ 

* ' Et magis lapidibus ao socuribus <piam armis contra eos pug- 
nantos.’ I take it that ‘soouros’ were usod in felling traos to bo 
usod as above. 
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whom were knocked from theii* horses and perished book vii. 

Oh. 8. 

miserably. 

There fell Ferdulf himself, and Argait, and all the 
nobles of Friuli ; such a mass of brave men as 
might with forethought and a common purpose have 
done great things for their country ; all sacrificed to 
foolish pique and an idle quarrel 

There was indeed one noble Lombard who eseajied, 
almost by a miracle. This was MunichLs, whose two 
sons, Peter and CJmis, long after were dukes of Friuli 
and Ceneda respectively. He was thrown from his 
horse, and one of the Sclovenes came upon him and 
tied his liands ; Init he, though thus manacled, con- 
trived to wi’est the Sclovenc’s lance from hi.s right 
liand, to pierce him with the sjimo, and then, all bound 
as he wiis, to Hcram])le down the steep side of the 
mountain and got away in safety. 

In the room of the slain Bi’oidulf, a certain Cb/'/Ww Duke 
obtained the <lucal dignity. Not long, howev<u*, did 
he rule the city of Forum Julii, for, having fallen 
in some way under the displtiasure of the king (ajtpa- 
rently Aripert H), be vva.s, according to that monarch’s 
usxial custom, deprived of his eye.s, and spent the rest 
of his life in ignominiou.s .seclusion. This !ind several 
other indications of the same kiiul clearly show that 
these northern dukes ha<l notattaine<l nearly the .same 
semi-independent position which had been achieved by 
their brethren of Hi>oleto and Ilenevento. 


' ‘ Tiintiquo if»i viri forlcH por conIciitioniH innliim (>t inipro- 
vidontiniu wni(;, <iu!inli ixwHcut per unwn coueorUiiuii ct 

.saluls’o conHiliuni nniUn inillia Htcnic'rc 

II. L. vi\ 24), True for luany other pttHHUgiJH ia Loiul^nnl history 
bosidoy thiy. 
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BOOK VII. To him succeeded Pemmo, and here we seem to 

Ch 8 

^-1— reach firmer ground, for this is the father of two 

Duke . 

Pemmo. well-known kings of the Lombards, and we may yet 
read in a church of Cividale a contemporary inscrip- 
tion bearing his name. The father of Pemmo was 
a citizen of Belluno named Billo, who having been 
engaged in an unsuccessful conspiracy, probably against 
the duke of his native place, came as an exile to 
Forum Julii, and spent the remainder of his days as 
a peaceful inhabitant of that city. 

Pemmo himself, who is highly praised by Paulns 
as a wise and ingenious man, and one who was useful 
to his fatherland', must have risen eai'ly to a high 
position by his ability, for ancestral influence must 
have been altogether wanting. He probably became 
duke of Friuli somewhere about 705 ^ a few y«jars 
befoi'e the death of Ari])ert 11 , and hold the <»flicc 
for about six and twenty years. The liistory of his 
fall will have to be told in conneotion with the reign 
of Liutprand, but meanwhile we may hear the story 
of his fiimily life, iis (piaintly told by Paulas®. 


' ‘ Qui fuit homo ingiiniosuH ut utilin piitriuc ' (Paulus, 11 . L. vi. 
26). Of coui'flo ‘ingouioHus’ i'k n<it accurutoly Imirslutod l»y 
* ingonious.’ If.tha word ‘tahmiod’ woro ovor adini-ssihlo 0110 
would like to UHO it aw a trjuwlalion of ‘ingciiiosiw.’ 

'• Do Ku)M»i.s (j». 319) lixtw hk aeco.sision at thia timo, I know 
not on what authority. 

* Podigroo of INuiiino : -- 


Bn.Lo 
of iiolluiio* 


Bkmmo, : 
3)uk<» of Friuli 


BATCHIS, 
744 749- 


Batxuikua. 


IUtohait, 


AISTl/LF, 
749* 757- 
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‘This Pemmo had a wife named Batperga, who, as bo^vii. 
she was of a common and countrified appearance \ 
repeatedly begged her husband to put her away and domestic 
marry another wife whose face should be more worthy 
of so great a duke. 

‘ But he, being a wise man, said that her manners, 
her humility, and her shame-faced modesty pleased 
him more than personal beauty. This wife bore to 
Pemmo three sons, namely, Ratehls, Batchait, and 
Aistulf, all vigorous men, 'ivhose careers made glorious 
their mother’s lowliness. 

‘ M<»reover, Duke Pemmo, gathering round him the 
sons of all those nobles wlio had fallen in the above 
dcscrihe<l war [with the Sclovenes], brought them 
up on an cxiict footing of etjuality with his own 
children 

I have said that a single existing monument pro- King 
serves the mciinory of Duke Pemmo in the city over aitar-Hiaii. 
which he bore sway. Leaving the centiul ])ortion of 
Oividalo behind him, and cn^ssing the beautifiil gorge 
of the Natisone by the Ponte <lel Diavolo, the traveller 
comes to a little subuj'h, of no great interest in itself, 
and containing a modernised church, the external 
appearancti t)f wdiich will also probably fail to intcirost 
him, the little church of Kt, Martin. The siltar of 
this church is adorn(*.d with a Iwus-relief in a barbarous 
style of ecclesiiistical art. A nnhdy carved effigy of 
(/hrist l)otwoen two winged saints (j)ossihly the Virgin 
and John the Baptist “) is surrounded by four angels, 
whoso large hands, twisted bodies, an<l curiously fohled 

' ‘Quad cum ossot facio ruHticama’ (PanluH, II. L. vi. 20), 

* Ibkl. 

To tho latter of whom bus church was originally dodicatod. 
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book VII. wings show a steep descent of tlie sculptor’s art from 
- ’ — the days of Phidias. Round the four slabs which 
make up the altar runs an inscription h not easy to 
decipher, which r*ecords in barbarous Latin the fact 
that the illustrious and sublime Pemmo had restored 
the ruined church of St. Jolm, and enriched it with 
many gifts, having amongst other things presented 
it with a cross of fine gold ; and that his son Ratchis 
had adorned the altar with beautifully coloured 
marbles. Here then, in this little, scarce noticed 
church, we have a genuine relic of the last days of 
the Lombard monarchy. 

III. Duchy of Beuovonto. 

Our information as to the history of this duchy 
during the jjeriod in <juo.stion is chiefly of a genealogical 
kind, and niiiy host bo oxhihiiijd in the form (»f u 
])edigree. 

KOMWAim I, 

H(»n of of 

663 671 with hupUH of 

hinfatlM^r; Friuli. 

671- 687 ttlojK*, 

OKIMWALl) II, mHITLV I, 

687-689, 689-706, 

marri(jd Wigiliii<la, marru-d WinitKirga. 

duughtor of I 

KinglNirctarit. KOMWALI) IT, 

706- 730 (V). 

‘ Tho iniHcnpiion in tluiH g:ivou by Troya (Cod. Dip. Liing. 
No, Dxxxix), but I am not o<»iiain of Hh acuuu’uoy: — 

(1) d(i JtmXIMA DONA STFT AD (’LAKIT HViJKJMI OONOKHRA 

PMMMONI VBK^VK DDiVTO 

(2) foKMAUKNTVU VX XKMPLA NAM Id INTIdi KKLD^VAH 

(3) HobiriVM RKATI JOIIANNIH OUNAltlT rKNDOLA DX AVKO 

PVhOimo ALT 

(4) AUK DITAIUT MAUMOIilH OOLOUK UAT . CHIK iriDKUOinUT* 

(It iw 8ugg<5Htotl that Urn la«t burburoutt word ia tho name of th<t 
fayu of Pommo^) 
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We hear again of the piety of Theuderada, the bookvii. 
heroine of the legend of St. Bax’batus, and we are - 
told that she buUt a basilica in honour of St. Petei* 
outside the walls of Benevento, and founded there 
a convent, in which dwelt many of the ‘maids of God.’ 

Her son, Grinvwald II, man-ied, it will be observed, Ouko 
a daughter of King Perctarit and sister of Cuninc- 
pert. Apparently, thei-efore, the strife Ixetv'een tlie 
royal and tlie ducal line, which was begun by the 
usutpation of Grimwald, might now ])e considered 
as ended. 


After Grimwald’s short i-eign ho was succeeded by 
a brother, Qimlf I, whose name recalled the ancostrfd 
connection of his family with Friuli, and tlieir de.seent 
from the first Gisulf, tlie niar/Mtliiit of Alboin, 

Gisiilfs son, Romwild II, reigned at the same time 
as King Liutjirand, and his story, with that of his 
family, will have to be told in connection with that 
king, whose sister he married. 

Though we hear but little of tlie course of affidrs 
during those years in the ‘ Samnitc duchy,’ it is evi- 
dent that Lombard jiower was iner(«ising and the 
jwwer of the Kmjieroi's diminishing in Southern Italy, 
llomwald I collected a gr(‘at army with which ho 
marched against Tarentum and lirundisium, and took 
those cities. ‘The whole of the wide riigion rouml 
them was made subject to his sway’.’ This probably 
means that the whole of the Terra di Otranto, the 
vulnerable heel of .Italy, jiassed under Lombard rule. 
Gertaiiily the ill-judged <ixpe<Iition of ( lonstans was 


J>uko 

(JiMUlfl. 


Koniwuld 

II. 


of Tan’ii- 
tuin hy 
Koinwald 
I. 


^ * Piiriijiuj jnodo Prundinnuu <‘i onuujin illnia in <*dmu'iu 
oyt lutiHHiuium rogioatuu huuo dieJoni Hidytigavil’ (PnuluH, II. L. 
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BOOKvn. well avenged by the young Lombard chief whom he 
— ^ - thought to crush. 

Komwald’s son, Gisulf, pushed the border of his 
duchy up to the river Liris, wresting from the Diicatm 
Romm the towns of Sora, Arpinum’, and Ai’x. It 
is interesting to observe that in our own day the 
frontier line lietween the States of the Churcli (repre- 
senting the Ducatus Romae) and tlie kingdom of 
Najdes (representing the duchy of Benevento) was so 
drawn as just to exclude from the former Soi-a, Ar])in(>, 
and Bocca d’Arce. 

of Cam” during tlie pontificate of John VI (701-705), 

Sif’f possibly at the same time that these coiupiests 
were made, that Gisulf invaded Campania with a laigo 
force, Imiming and plundering; and airiving at the 
great granary of PuteoU“, pitched liis cjimj) there, 
no man resisting him. By this time ho had iaken 
an enormous number of captives, but thoPojKs s(niding 
some pricssts to him ‘with apostolic gifts,’ ransomed 
the captives out of his hands, and persuaded Gistilf 
himself to return witliout further ravages it) his own 
land. 


Spoleto. IV. Duchy of Spoleto. 

Here, too, wo have little more than the matcn'ials 
for a pedigree, as the remaikable demudation of !u.s- 
torical nuittn-ials which was ]»roviously noticed still 
continues. 

* rnuliiR ciiIIm it Ilirpiimni (II. L. vi, 27). 

* Tlio Kimiirkf) of BtJoch in liin ‘ Oanipnuion,’ j». 137^ itiako luo 
think that ‘locum qiii dioitur Horroa’ must = Puptoli. 

* Soo p, 96. 
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Dtikes of Spoleto. 

It will be remembered tbat Grimwald of Benevento, book vii. 
in his audacious and successful attempt on the Lorn- - 
bard crown (66 1), was powerfully aided by Transamund, nnm^' 
Count of Capua, whom he ordered to mai*ch by way 
of Spoleto and Tuscany to collect adherents to his 
cause, and that soon after his acquisition of sovereign 
power, he I’ewarded this faithful ally by bestowing on (?)• 
him the duchy of Spoleto, and the hand of one of his 
daughters. 

I 

I ' ■ ■ I 

TiJANSAMUND 1, Wa( iiiLAi'ts. 

pHivioiiHly Count 
of tJjipua, 

663 fV' 703 {'Vi. 

Marri(‘(l « (lau«ht<‘r 
of King CJlrimwald. 

FAllWALI) n, 

703 V/-7a4. 

TltANSALuNI) 11, 

7*4 739. 
an<l 740 74s. 

Transamund a])pearR to liave reigned for forty years 
(663-703) h lie was .succe(‘,(k?d })y his son Farwald II, Duke 
evidcjitly named aft<u' the famous Duke Farwald of ii. ' 
an earlier day, the foundor of the duchy, and the 
oou((ueror of Classis. Notwithstanding tho long reign 
of Transiuuund, his son appears to have been young 
at his accession, and his uncle Wachihqma was asso- 
ciated with him in tho dukedom 

‘ Thoso (WO tlic aHHiHiutel l»y Bothmimn (Nou<is Arcliiv, iii, 

238 uud 24,3). iiad iicoiiptotl by Waitz. A donation of Farwald II 
in tUo Itiif'OHto < 1 i i’arfa (ii. 22) is assignod by tlio o<litoi’a 
to 7 o.<',, 

“ ' Igilur tlofuneU) TrauHamxmdi duco Si»oliliinoi‘um FarualduH, 
ojns iiliuH, ill loco imlris o.st subrogatus. Doniiiuo ■W'uchilajius 
gornianuH fuit Trauaunmiidi ot cum fratro jiaritor ouudoui roxit 
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iMJOKvn. Tho Htory of Farwuld IT, and hw turbulant Hon 
■ - Ti'diisoitnoxt IT, will be related when w<? eitine to deal 
with the of Liutprand. 

(I'aitlns, If. 1^. vi. .'o*. Ono is inrlintMl ft» iliink 
that 'riai^aiJiniMii i'. a nii.lak** FaroaMi, <*r that ‘huuM 
n‘a«i h»!* ‘train*’ ‘iVatn\ filin' dh** \ir\v a«in|>{ti| in ihn ir\t . 



CHAPTER IX. 


TUB TAPACY AND THE EMPIRE, 663-7 1 7. 


Authorities. 

Suifre^f ^ : — 

Tho IjiiiKK PoNTiKiOALiw lu'comcrt here si first-rate authority. BOOK Vll, 
It is curious to coiuparo the copious lives of Sergius and 
Constantino with the excessively meagre notice of Gregory I 
H cijntury carlicu*. Duchesne, in his introduction to the L. P., 
p. coxxxiii, wliile not expressing a decided opinion, seems to 
consider the lives after as the woi-k of nearly, if not quite, 
cont(unporary authors. 

TmcoPiiANKS (75H-818), and NiOKraoHUs (75^8-828). The 
<*hara(d.er and littuuiy quality of both historians will he discussed 
in a lutuni eluipter. 

(hi if! OH : — 

JK Mn/faffi : - Iniporatori 0 Pajn ^ (Pisa, 1816). 

JL — ‘ Dio Polii-ik der ]Hii>Htc von Gregor I his auf 

(kegor VTI ’ (Klherfold, j868). 

From tlie dav when Oonstans entered Rome on his visit of 

1* * t A ConBtnns 

nuRHion of clovoxit spouatioii, the fortunes of the rapacy 
\voi‘o 80 closely linked, at least for a couple of genera- lowost ^ 
tioiiH, with those of the Empire, tljat wo may without Roman 
inconv(!iii(*nce coiiHidor them together. That visit oftimr*^*' 
the Emperor niiiy be considered to have been the 
lowest [)oint of the humiliation both of the Bishop and 
the Oity of Iloum. Vigilius and Martin had heou 
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indeed dragged away from their episcopal palace and 
their loyal flock, and had suffered indignities and 
hardships in the city by the Bosi)horus ; but it was 
surely a lower depth of degradation to stand by, as 
Vitalian must needs do in trembling submission, with 
a smile of feigned welcome on his lips, while Constans 
the heretic, the author of the Type against which the 
Lateral! Synod had indignantly protested, alternated 
his visits to the basilicas with his spoliation of. the 
monuments of Home. It may well have been at such 
a time as this that some Homan noble jiourcd forth 
his feelings of indignation in a short poem which was 
found ])y the industrious Muratori in the library of the 
Dean and Chapter of Modena, and wliich may bo thus 
translated ^ : — 

^lioiuol thou wuftt roart^d by no}>]<< hands and bi'avo, 

But downward now thou fair.st, of slavos Iho ,s 1 av(*, 

No kin^ within tlioo hath for lonji? )«u*no sway ; 

Thy nunio, thy glory arc ilio (h*i«iians* 

None of thy nobloH in thy courts nanalns, 

Thy froo-]H)rn ofTsia'ing till tho Argiv<‘ phun.s. 

Drawn from tlui world's onds is thy vulgar crowtl, 

To Horvanls’ Borvanis now thy hoad is bowod. 

‘‘Tho Now Konm’’ 8u<?h ByrnnUuni's naim' to-day, 

Whih» thou, th<» old Uumo, H<H)st thy walls docuy. 

Woll said tho sota’, pondoring his mystic l<u*o, 

Jtinuo'H loro shaU faU^ sho nhall he Momo m wore. 

But for tho Onnit Aposth^s’ guardtuu might, 

Thou long ago hadst sunk iu iawllt^sH inght.’ 

‘ This klpigram, ns it is eall<Hl, is given by Muratori (Ant. Mod. 
A(wi, ii. 147) and by Troya (Co<l Dip, Long, No. n), and is as 
follows ; 

‘NobilibuB fu(*raH quondam constructa putnuus, 

Hubdita nunc si^rvis. lion nifdo, Konia, ruis! 

Di'StUHmro tiii tiinto do tcaniioro l{(g<‘S ; 

Cossit ot ad Oraocos nomon honosqtu^ iumm 
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However^ from this time forward there was a steady 
progress on the part of the people of old Rome towards 
independence of their Byzantine rulers, and in this 
successful struggle for freedom the Popes were the 
more or less avowed and conscious protagonists. The 
day was passing away in which it was possible for 
the Eastern Caesar to send a policeman to arrest the 
Pope and drag him off to a Byzantine prison. We 
shall see one Exarch after another attempt this in- 
vidious duty in obedience to his master's mandate, and 
one after another will fall back disheai'tened before 
the manifestations of the popular will, which in the 
end will take the shape of an armed and organised 
National Guard. 

In to nobilium Eeetorum nemo remansit 
Ingenuiquo tui rura Pelasga colunt, 

Vulgiis ab extremis distraetum paitibus orbis, 

Servornm servi nune tibi sunt domini. 

Constantinopolis iiorens nova Koma vocatur : 

Moonibus ot muris, Boma vetusta, cadis. 

Hoc cantans prisco praedixit carmine vates, 
lloma tibi subito moiibus ibit Amor, 

Non si te Petri meritum Paulique foveret 
Tempore jam longo Koma misella fores? 

Mancipibus subjecta jacens jacularis iniquis, 

Inclyta quae fueras nobilitate nitens/ See, 

There aro somo more lines, which Muratori was unable to decipher. 
Tho SSorvorum servi ^ in line 8 is understood by Muratori and 
Troya to apply to tho Greeks, and if so it is only a repetition of 
1. 2 , I am inclined to think with Gregorovius that there is at 
least an allusion to tho title ^ Servus Servorum Dei ’ assumed by 
tlio Pope. Tho twelfth lino is what is called ^recurrens,' and 
is ih(} same whichever end it is road from. This is, of course, 
uniranslatoablo, but I have just hinted at the word-play by placing 
at tho ond of the line a word which is an anagram of Borne. The 
last two linos are a more repetition of the preceding, and I there- 
fore omit them in the translation. 
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This result is the more remarkable, as the Popes book vii. 

• '*’ « Ch. 9. 

who presided over the Church during the period in 1-1- 

question were for the most part undistinguished men, 
generally advanced in years — ^this must have been the 
cause of their very short average tenure of the see — 
and with so little that was striking in their characters 
that even the Papal chronicler can find scarcely any- 
thing to say of them except that they ‘loved the 
clergy and people,’ or ‘ gave a large donation ^ to the 
ecclesiastics and to the poor.’ In order not to burden 
the text with a multitude of names whieli no memory 
will wisely retain, I refer the reader for the Popes of 
the seventh century to a list at the end of this 
chapter and will mention here only those who took 
a leading part in the development of doctrine and the 
struggle with the Emjjorors. 

A Sicilian ecclesiastic named Agatho, who occupied 
the cliair of St.Petcr for two years and a half (678-681), 678-681'. 
had the glory of winning a gi'oat ecclesiastical victory, 
and of settling the Monotheletic controversy on the 
tonns for which Martin and all the Popes since Hono- 
rius had strennoiisly contended. 

The young Eini)oror (lonstautine IV, whom we last Uouateu- 
met with in Sicily avenging his father’s mm-der'*, undnatus, " 

. , f-. I /I 1 i\ Empovor, 

who received th(3 surname Pogonatus (boarded) from 668 685. 
the populace of Constantinople, astonished to see their 
young lord returning to his home with the bushy board 
of manhood, was occupied in the early years of his 
reign by matters too weighty to allow of his spending 
his time in theological controversy. For five years, as 673-677. 
h£is boon .already saidh the great hJju-acen Armada 

* ‘nigiu’ • Nolu 0 , 1). 387. “ Boo p. 282. 

‘ Boe p. 15. 
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i){XiK vri. hovered round the coasts of the Sea of Marmora, and 

— I'll'— the turbans of the followers of the Prophet were 
descried on the Bithynian shore by the defenders of 
Constantinojde. Delivered from that pressing danger, 
the Emj)eror had leisure to consider the unhappy con- 
dition of the Church, distracted by that verbal dis- 
])utation concerning the will of the Saviour fur which 
hi.s grandfather had unhappily given the signal. Con- 
Ktantino Pogonatus appeal’s to have taken personally 
no deci<led line in this controversy, but to have been 
honestly anxious that the Church should decide it for 
hei’self. Four successive Patriarchs of Constantinople, 
gonorally supported by the Patriarchs of Antioch and 
Aloxandi'ia, bad upheld Monothelete doctrine, and 
sti’uggled for tlui ithrase ‘ one thoandric energy,' But 
the occbisiaslics of Constantinople jn'obably saw that 
ih(t niiiid of the Emperor was wavering, and that tlio 
whole West was united under the generalshi]) of the 
Po])e in a solid phalanx against them. It was under- 
stood that Ceorgo, the new Patriarch of Constanti- 
noj»l(t, was willing to recede from the M<»n<)tholete 
[Kwition, and the Emperor accordingly issued an in- 
vitation to the Pope to send deimties to tako jiart in 
a Conference Ibr the restoration of peace to the Clnu’ch. 
P(»p<i Agatho had already (27tli March, 680) j)r<?sid(xl 
over a synod of Western bishops in which Moiiothe- 
lotisni was unhesitatingly condemned, the voice of tho 
young Church of the Anglo-Saxons being one of the 
loudest in defence of the two wills of Christ. .Me now 
gladly d<!H]iatehe<l three legates of his own, and three 
bishojts as rei)rosentatives of that synod, to tako part 
in the pr<)ce(idings of the Conference, which gradually 
jiHHunu^d a more august character, and became, not 
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a mere Conference, but the Sixth Ecumenical Council, bookvii. 
the third of its kind held at Constantinople 

At tliis Council, which was held in a domed chamber sixth 
of the Imperial jialace, and which was therefore some- Council 
times called In. Ti'v.Uo, 289 bishops are said to have^nstonti- 
beeu ])resent, and the sittings of the Council lasted 
from 7th November, 680, to i6th September, 681. On 
tht^ loft of the Emperor sat the bishops of the West, 
ami on his right the Patn’archs of Constantinople and 
Antioch and the bishops of the East. It was soon 
scon whicii way the decision of the Council would tend. 

I’opo Agatbo’s legates complained of the novel teaching 
of the Monotlu'lete Patriarchs of the East. Macarius, 
Pai.riur<;h of Antioch, tho Abdiel of Monotheletism, 
u]v)u whom fell the burden of the defence of the lately 
dominant doctrines, undertook to prove that the dogma 
of ‘on<5 theandric energy’ was in harmony with the 
deeisions of the Fourth and Fifth Councils, and with 
the teaching ot' Pojies Leo and Vigilius. The genuine- 
ness of soimi of his <juotations was denied, tho aptness 
<d’ ot.hers was disputed. Coorge, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, formally announced his adhesion to the cau.se 
advocated by tho Ihnnan Pontiff. An enthusiastic 
pri(!st nanu'd Polychronius, who undertook to prove 
the truth of Monotholote doctrine by raising a dead 
man to life, whisfierod in the ear of the corpse in vain. 

At Imiglh all Wfis ready for the definition of the faith 
as to the Two Wills of Christ ; the ratification of the 
dee.rees of Po[«5 Agaiho and the Western Synod ; the 
deposition of Macarius, Patriarch of Antioch, from his 
high o^i(!(^, and the formal anathema on the dead 

' Duclicsnc’.s Notes au<l 4 on tho Vita Agathanis in tho 
I/tlier INintHienlis Iir).'))- 
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iHx>Kvii. and buried upholders or condoners of Monotlielelic 

On. !l. , ^ 

heresy. 

Among these condemned ones Avere included fhnr 
lotismcon- Patriarchs of Constantinople h one Patriarch of Ale.v- 
•imnmd. Tlieodore, bishop of Pharan, and — most 

nieuiorahle fact of all — a man too wise and tolcsrnnt 
for his age, Ilonorius, Pope of Home. 

At this crisis of the Church’s deliberations, tlio 


of 

lN»po 

A^atho, 


Liber I’ontificalis tells us that ‘ so great a mass of Iduck 
spiders’ webs fell into the midst of the peojde that 
all men marvelled, because at the same hour the tilth 
of heresy had been expelled from the Church.’ To the 
minds of men of the present day the incident would 
seem not so much an emblem of the o.xtir])ation of 
heresy, as of the nature of the dusty suhthdios wliich 
seventh-c( 5 ntury occlosiastics, botli ortliodox and lu'iUiiro- 
dox, W(sj’o occupied in weaving out of tlujir own narrow 
iutelloots and presumiituous souls. 

’fhough Pope Agatho probaldy lioard enough con- 
cerning the opening deliberations of tlio Sixth Oounoil 
to ho assnrcsd of the tinal trium])h of his cause, htf die<l 
many months before the actual decision, and the nows 
of the triumph itself must have i-eached Home during 
the long interval “ which elapsed between his deutli 
and the consecration of his successor. The relations 


lietweou Romo and Constantinojde continued friemlly 
j’diHi during tlio rest of the lifetime of Pogonatus ; and I’opo 

Reuodiet 11 (684-685) received, so it is said^ a letter 
from the Mmperor dispensing for the future with ihc’i 
necessity of that Imperial confirmation for which tlui 
elected pontiff had hitherto been forced to wait b(ifbrif 


“ (JyriiH. 
* Libor Poatiliwilis. 


’ feJorgiuH, Pyrrhus, I’otar, I’uul. 
‘ Moro ihtiu niuotoon niontlis. 
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liiH coiiKCCi’ation cotild be solemnized. If such a letter, bwkvii. 

liowevei’, were actually sent, the concession seems to 

have been silently revoked in the following reign. 

Of Conshtntine Pogonatus, who died in 685, ^ve^o^aaof 
may still Ijeliold the contemimmy portrait in “mosaic tme Pogo- 
on the \valls of the solitary church of S. Apollinare Kavennn. 
in Classe. Tliere he stands, with his two young 
brethreii Iloraclius and Tiberius beside him, and hands 
1,0 Ueparatus, the venerable Archbishop of liavenna, a 
document marked PiirviLiiKUVM. Ihis document was 
probably meant to confer on the prelates of Ivavenna, 
not. entire. ind('j)ondonce of the lioman See, but the saine 
kind ol*iiid<([»<‘.n(U'-nco and ])atriarchal jurisdiction which 
was cnjoy(*d by the bishops of Milan and A(piileia . 

It wiiH originally given by Oonstans near the close of 
his r<‘ign, and was possibly afterwai’d confirmed by 
Pogonatus and his colleagues'. 

The. figures of the two strijiling colleagues of the 


‘ H<'f' I)uc1j<“.hii(‘’s iiolt), Libor PoutilK'nlis, i. 349* 

■- From ilio nii.ldlo ol' tho Hoventh contuvy omvurik Ibovo sooms 
i<» liuvo )ioon nil iutoriuit.tc'nt slrifo <»n this point botwmi tlio 
«rch).ishop.s of Kuvoiiuu nn<l tbo l’op<‘H. la Ifw bfo of Arch- 
J.Miop Miiunis AguolluH wvyH, ‘This poniilf had iiiany 

voxntiouH wiUi tJio Koinim poutilf, many c-ontoKlH, many worlds, 
HHiny nlifivatiouH. Hovisnil iimo-n lio viHili-d Coiwhurtmoplo, that 
1«. miKht I’n-o Iuh dliurc.h from tiio yoko of llw Komims. ^id 
HO it wuH and Iho t?hur«h of liavoimn was withdrawn 1 from 

dint yoke I, so that no future pastor of tliat Church nocdthonco- 
forwilrd K'> to t" ”<’‘*1' voiiHocration, nor whould ho hothomic- 

forward uu.lor tl.o rule of Iho Koman pontiff; hut when olwtod 
Hl.ould }«• <-<.u,H<.oratod horo hylhroo of hisown bishops, and should 
n-n.iv.* iho pri/li/OH from the hhuporor at 

l,roviHion.s as tlio i-dilor of AgiioUiis in iho M. 0. H. has pomtod 
l.ut, aro proJaddy hikoii from tho Privilogium oi ConsUms, daiod 
‘SyraouH... i March, 2r.tbyu>‘r of OonHtantiiio tho oldor I ConstansJ : 

u ♦•<j[uivuU*uL lo 666, 
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BOOK VII. Emperor, Heraclius and Tiberius, suggest some melan- 

1— cboly thoughts as to their fate, thoughts only too 

tsne^and niuch ill keeping with the mournful expression so 
common in these venerable mosaics. Shortly after 
the accession of Pogonatus, in the yeai’ 669, they were 
declai’ed A.ugusti, in obedience to the clamours of the 
soldiei’s of the Eastern Theme, who flocked to Scu- 
tai’i shouting, ‘ We believe in the Trinity. We will 
have three Emperors h’ A great noble was sent to 
ap])eaHe the mutineers, and to profess compliance with 
their demands. Through him Constantine invited the 
leaders in the movement to a friendly conference 
with the Senate at Constantinople, and when he had 
thcise loaders in his power he transported them to 
Sycao (the modern Pei*a) and hung them there. The 
two unfortunate and perhaps unwilling claimants for 
tho Imp<jrial dignity had their noses slit by their 
jealous Ijrothor, and were immured within the palace 
walls for the remainder of their lives. Such was the 
mannt'r of man by whose nod deep cpiestions concern- 
ing tho nature of the Godhead were then decided. 
sonBof Pogonatus himself had two sons, Justinian and 
tine. ITeraclius ; and it was a mark of his friendly feeling 
towards the Pope that in the last year of his reign he 
sent some locks of their hair as a present to Eome, 
and this valuable offering, accompanied by an Imperial 
letter, was received with all fitting reverence by the 
Pope, tho clergy, and the ‘ army ’ of Eome 

’ Thfiophanos, Anno Mundi 616 1. 

* ‘ Ilic [Bonedictus IIJ nna oum clero et exercitu susoepifc mal- 
lonoB capillomm domini Justiniani et Heraolii filioram clomon- 
tissirai principis, simul et jussionem per q^uam significat eosdom 
capillos direxisse ’ (Lib, Pont, in vita Benedioti 11 ). ‘ Mallo ’=:the 

Greek nwlXtov, is a late Latin word for a curl or lock of hair. 
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Of the younger of these two princes, Heraclius BOOKvn. 

we hear nothing : perhaps he, too, like his uncles, 1_L 

passed his life confined within the precincts of that 
palace which has witnessed so many tragedies. But 
Justinian II, who succeeded his father in 685 and 
in whom the dynasty of Heraclius expired, was a man 
who left a bloody and inefiaceable imprint on the 
pages of Byzantine history. He was in all things 
almost the exact opposite of the great legislator whose 
name he bore. Justinian I was timid, cautious, and 
calculating. The second of that name was person- 
ally brave, but rash, and a blunderer. The first had 
apparently no temptation to be cruel, and carried 
his clemency almost to excess. The second was, at 
any rate in later life, and after opposition had em- 
bittered him, as savage and as brutal as an Ashantee 
king or a buUying schoolboy, a tiger such as Nero 
without Nero’s artistic refinement. Lastly, Justinian I 
was exceptionally fortunate or extraordinarily wise in 
his selection of generals and counsellors. His name- 
sake seems to have suffered, not only for his own 
sins, but for the grievous faults and errors committed 
by the ministers to whom he gave his confidence 

In the year of the young Emperor’s accession Pope Death of 
Benedict II died, and after the short pontificate ofii. 

John V there was a contest as to the choice of his 685-686. 
successor, the clergy desiring to elect the ‘Arch-paj^i*®'^ 
presbyter ’ Peter, and the army favouring the claims gsa 

’ Ilis name is not mentioned by Theophanes. On the whole 
it seems most probable that he died before his father. 

“ This is Prof. Bury’s oi)inion (in 320). He thinks (ii. 330) 
that Justinian II in some things consciously imitated his name- 
sake, but failed all the more conspicuously in consequence of that 
imitation. 
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of a certain Theodore, who came next to him on the 
roll of presbyters^. This statement, that the army 
took such a prominent part in the Papal election, 
strikes us as something new in Poman politics, and 
taken in conjunction with the events which will 
shortly be related, perhaps points to the formatioij 
of a local force for the defence of the City, something 
like what in after-ages would be called a body of 
militia. 

In this case the clergy had to meet outside the 
gates of the great Lateran church as the army kept 
guard at the doors and would not suffer them to 
enter. The military leaders themselves were assem- 
bled in the quaiiit circular church of St. Stephen. 
Messengers passed backwards and fomards between 
the parties, but neither would give way to the other, 
and tlie election seemed to be in a state of hopeless 
deadlock. At length the chief of the clergy met, not 
ill the Lateran church, but in the Lateran palace 
and unanimously elected an old and venerable Sicilian 
priest named Conon to the vacant office. When the 
old man with his white hairs and angelic aspect was 
brought forth to the people, the civil magnates of 
the City many of whom probably knew the calm 
and unworldly life which the simiile-hearted old man 
had led, gladly acclaimed him as Pope. So, too, did 
the leaders of the army, in whose eyes the fact that 

* ‘In cujus oloclione dum acT episcopatum quaererotur, non 
minima contoutio facta est, eo quod clorus in Potrum archiopi- 
soopum intondolmt, oxomlus autom in sequontum ©jus Tlieodoruni 
presbytorum ’ (Lib. Pont, in Vita Cononis). 

® Basilica© Clonstantiiuana©. * In episcopio Lateranensi. 

^ ‘ E vestigio autom omnes judicos unfl, cum primatibus exercilus 
. . . simul acclamaverunt.’ 
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{'niioii waK himself a soldier’s son^ may possibly haveBooKvn. 
iieen some recommendation of bis merits. It took — 
Kom(( time before the rank and file of the army would 
abandon the catiso of their candidate Peter, but at 
length ihey too came in, and submissively greeted 
the new Pope, wliose unanimous election was, accord- 
ing to tlie custom of that time, announced by a special 
mission from all the three orders^ to the court of 
the Exarch Theodore 

1 ’he ehiction of Conon had been a politic expedient Death of 

. I 1 111 

for allayinjf cl(niiostic strife, but he was so old andsept. 21, 
in such W(hak health that he could scarcely officiate^®’’ 
al. the neccissary ordination of priests, and after only 
(ihiven months’ pontificate ho died. 

Amiin there wore rival candidates and a contested Another 

^ disputed 

eltjctlon, bef'ore the long and memorable pontificate oiootion. 
of S<>rgiuK couhl bo begun. The Archdeacon Paschal 
had aliHiady, during Conon’s lifetime, been intriguing 
with th(‘. new E.xarch John Platyn in order to obtain 
l)y bribcu'y the. succiission to the Papal Chair. He had 
a liirge. pJirty favouring his claims, but Theodore, now 
A re.h- presbyter, had also still his zealous supporters 
among the people. I’lio army does not appear to 

’ Tin* Lilwr wiys that Conon was ‘oriundus patre 

'riii'JM’cNio.’ Pncluwuj truly <»l>Ht‘rvos that this does not mean 
that ho was horn in d’hraco, htit son of an officer in the 
‘ 'I’hiwoHiaii tr<io[) ’ which is luontiouod hy Ihoophanos (Anno 
Mundi <>;! 0 ,iV 

'■ ( ’liTKy, army, pooph', 

“ ‘ Vhlfii.s aulorn oxorcitus ixnanimitjitom clori populiquo in 
dccri'fo cjtis Muhscrihonllmn, post aliqviod (.9/(5) dio.s et ipsi flexi 
sunt ft foitHfiisfrunl in porsonft pm><licti sanctissimi viri, at(iue 
in fjuH dfcrfto dfVoUi inonl.o sutificripsorunt ot missos paritor nna 
cuni clfriciK ((t ox poptih* ud oxcollontissimuin Thoodorum ox- 
archiiiit, ut imis i>si, dircxcriml’ (lah. font. 1. c.). 
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BOOKViL have conspicuously favoured one candidate more than 
another. The Lateran palace itself was divided into 
two hostile fortresses, the outer portion being gar- 
risoned by the adherents of Paschal the inner by 
those of Theodore. Neither party would yield to the 
other: clergy, soldiers, and a great multitude of the 
people flocked to the Lateran palace, and debated 
with loud and anxious voices what should be done. 
At length the expedient of a third candidate was 
again proposed, and obtained the concurrence of the 

Election vast majority. The person proposed was Sergius, a 
man of Syrian descent, whose father Tiberius had 
apparently emigrated from his native Antioch in con- 
sequence of the Saracen conquest, and had settled at 
Palermo in Sicily. The young Sergius, who came to 
Kome about the year 672, was a clever and indus- 
trious musician, and sang his way up through the 
lower orders of the Church, till in 683 he was ordained 
presbyter of the titulus (parish church) of St. Susanna, 
where he distinguished himself by the diligence with 
which he celebrated mass at the graves of the various 
martyrs. He was now presented to the multitude, 
and greeted with hearty acclamations. His followers 
being much the stronger party, battered down the 
gates of the Lateran palace, and the two candidates 
stood in the presence of their successful rival. I’lie 
Arch-presbyter Theodore at once submitted, and gave 
the kiss of peace to the new Pope : but Paschal stood 

^ ‘Pasoloalis vero exteriorem partem ab oratorio sancti Silvestri 
et basilicam domus Juliae quae super oampum respioit oocupavit ’ 
(Lib. Pont., Vita Sergii). All these interesting vostigos of the 
eaiiy Popedom seem to have been swept away in the ruthlos.s 
reconstruction of the Lateran by Sixtus V. 
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aloof, in sullen hardness, till at length constrained and book vn. 
confused, he entered the hall of audience, and with — 
his will, or against his will, saluted his new lord 

Paschal, however, though outwardly submissive, in intrigues 
his heart rebelled against the Syrian Pope, and con- defeuted 
tinning his intrigues with Ravenna, sent to the Exarch, Pasehai 
promising him loo lbs. of gold (£4000) if he would 
seat him in the Papal chair. On this John Platyn 
came to Rome, accompanied by the officers of his 
court, but not a])pareiitly at the head of an army. 

He came so suddenly and so cpiietly, that the Roman 
soldiery could not gi> foi’th to meet him with flags 
and oagh^s acoordijig to the usual custom when the 
Emperoi’s roprosentativo visited Romo®. Finding on 
his an’ival that all orders of men concurre<l in the 
election of Horglus, he abandoned the cause of his 
clumt Paschal, but insisted that thei)romised 100 lbs. of 
gold should be ])aid him by the successful candidate, 
Sergius naturally answered that ho had never pro- 
mised any such stun, nor could ho at the moment 
pay it : ])ut he brought forth the sacred chalices and 
crowns which liad hung lor centuries before the tomb 
of St, Peter, and oHeretl to deposit them as security 
for the ultimate payment of the ro(piired sum ®, The 

' ‘ UmiH 0 duobus oloctis, id ost Tlutodonw arc'lnproH})ytor, ilico 
(piiovitiic so humiliavit: «t ingrossus donominatnni sanctissimuiu 
olootum siilutavit ac osculatus ost, Pawdialw voro ullo inodo priio 
cordis dnritiit sinolmt, doiuso coaclus ct confusus, volons uol<ins, 

Huiiiii domimmi «t olootum ingrossus wilutavit’ (Lib. Pout., 1. 0 .), 

* ‘Qni sic Hl>ditt't vonit ut noo sigiia into Jianda cum mililiiv 
lloniani oxorcitus occurrissout oi juxla consuotudiucin iu com- 
IKjtonti loco nisi n propiuquo Bomamm civilntis’ (Lib. Pont., 1. 0 .), 

Tbo uusiuing of tho last cIiuikm is not <|uilo cbtiir to mo. 

’ ‘Et ut nd comiiunctiouom auimos vid<»ntium commovorot, 

VOL. VI. A a 
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The Papacy and the Empire. 

BOOKviL have conspicuously favoured one candidate more than 

— another. The Lateran palace itself was divided into 
two hostile fortresses, the oiiter portion gar- 

risoned by the adherents of Paschal the inner hy 
those of Theodore. Neither party would yield to the 
other: clergy, soldiers, and a great multitude of the 
people flocked to the Lateran. palace, and dtjhated 
with loud and anxious voices what should ho dorui. 
At length the expedient of a third candidate was 
again proposed, and obtained the concurrence of the 

Election vast majority. The person proiiosod was Sergius, a 
man of Syrian descent, whose father Tiberius had 
apparently emigrated from his native Antioch in con- 
sequence of the Saracen conquest, and had settled at 
Palermo in Sicily. The young Sergius, who came to 
Rome about the year 672, was a clover and indus- 
trious musician, and sang his way up through tlie 
lower orders of the Church, till in 683 ho was orilaiucd 
presbyter of the titulus (parish church) of St. Susanna, 
where he distinguished himself by the diligonco with 
which he celebrated mass at the gi’aves of the various 
martyrs. He was now presented to the multitude, 
and greeted with hearty acclamations. His followers 
being much the stronger paity, Itatterod down iini 
gates of the Lateran palace, and the two (Mindidat.os 
stood in the presence of their successful rival. The 
Arch-presbyter Theodore at onco submitt(*.d, and gave 
the kiss of peace to the new Pope : but Paschal stood 

^ ‘Paschdis vero extoriorom partoai nl» oratorio Huiutli Hilvostri 
et basilieam domus Juliao quao sapor caiapum rospicit 
(Lib. Pont., Vita, Sorgii). All theso iiitorosUng vostigijs of Iho 
early Popedom soom to Irnvo bo<‘n swept away in tUo ruthlosw 
reconstruction of the Lateran by fcsixtus V. 
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JKWKvn. beholders were shocked at the duresse thus laid upon 

the Church, but the stem Byzantine persisted in his 

demand : the lOO lbs. of gold were somehow gathered 
together, the Imperial sanction to the election was 
given by the Exarch, and Sergius became Pope. 

As for his rival Paschal, he after some time was 
accused of practising strange rites of divination, was 
found guilty^, deposed from his office of archdeacon, 
and thrust into a monastery, where, after five years 
of enfoT'ced seclusion, he died, still impenitent. 

1‘outin. The new Pope, who held his office for fourteen years 

cato of ^ ’ ,1,1/. 

soi^'iuH, (687-701 ), was a younger man, and probably of stronger 
’ fibre, than some of his recent predecessors; and well 
it M'-as for the Roman See that a sti’ong man filled the 
chair of St. Peter, for another confiict with th<5 self- 
willed Caosars of Byzantium was now to take pliwse. 

yuiwi- 111 the year 601 Justinian IT convened nnoilu'r 

wxtan .1 . 

(iriuucii, Council, not this tinio for the definition of doctrine, 
but for tlie reformation of discipline. The reason for 
BO much /.cal on the Emperor’s part for the purificatioii 
of the Church morals is not very apparent : but it 
has Ix’son Ruggested ^ that it was part of the younger 
Justiniaifs audacious attempt to rival the fame of Ins 
great namesake. On the part of tlu^ Eastern Inshops 

ciiutaros ot coronuH qixi {sic) ante sacrum altiini oi confoRsiouum 
B. Apostoli ox antique ixondobant cltqioni Ibcit oi pignori 

irtuir (Tjib. Pont, in Vita Sorgii). 

* ^ Pnu«lictuH Puschalitt ... ah officio arcliidiacouatus pro aliqmts 
{sic) iiicautationos ot luculos quos colohat, vol Hoi’tos quan cum 
aliis roHpoctoriims tracinhat . . . privatus <wt/ Ltwilm == a 
and resjMirtor apparently = arus^eoc^ ]>ut they 4iro both pu/.yJiug 
wor<lH, and Duchesne, the editor of the Lib. Pont, gives tliom 
up as hopekiHS, 

By lh*of. Bury, ii. 330. 
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who formed the overwhelming majority of the Council, bookvii 
there was perhaps a desire to retrieve in some measure — 
the undoubted victory which the West had gained 
in the condemnation of Monotheletism, by showing 
that the East, unaided, could do something to reform 
the disciiJine of the Churchb The assembly, which 
was meant as a sort of supplement to the two pre- 
ceding Councils, received the grotesque name of the 
Qniiii, sextan (fifth -sixth) Council, but is more often 
known as tlie Council of the Domed Hall {in Trullo), 
a nanio which was derived from its place of meeting, 
but which applied to its immediate predecessor as 
mucjb as to itself, 

Tlu! canons of this Council, 102 in number, touched, 

SIS has been said, on no point of doctrine, but were 
entirely concerned with matters of Church discipline, 
such as the punishment of ecclesiastics who played at 
dice, took part in the dances of the theatre, kept houses 
of ill-fanio, lent money on usury, or without sufficient 
cause w(ire al)sent from church on three consecutive 
Bmidays. They showed, however (as might perhaps 
have h<!<m expc^cted from the almost exclusively 
Otbmtal charactoi- of the Council), a disregard of 
Western usage, and of the claims of the See of Rome, 
which almost amounted to intentional discourtesy. 

By inference, if not directly, they pronounced against 
th(5 Papal decision with reference to the second bap- 
tism of t]ioH<5 who had been baptized by heretics in 
the I'riuno Name. Tlioy expressly condemned the 
strict Homan usage Jis to married presbyters, and they 

* This itloii is by Miilffttti (Iniporatori 0 Papi, p. 238), 

Imt i do iwi know that any contomporary authority can ho pro- 
ducud hi proof of it. 


A a 2 
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BOOK vn. denounced the custom of fasting on Saturday in Lent, 
which had long prevailed in the Eoman Church’. 
And in a very emphatic manner the thirty-sixth canon 
renewed the decrees of the Second and Fourth Councils, 
declaring ‘ that the patriarchal throne of Constantinople 
should enjoy the same privileges as that of Old Rome, 
should in all ecclesiastical matters be entitled to the 
same pre-eminence, and should count as second after it.’ 
The third place was assigned to Alexandria, the fourth 
to Antioch, and the fifth to Jerusalem. The decrees 
of this Council received the signatuie of the Emperor, 
and of the great Patriarchs of the East, but the 
blank which was left after the Emperor’s name for 
the signature of the Roman pontiff was never filled 
up 2, nor has the Council in Trullo ever been unre- 
.servedly accepted by the Latin Church. In fact, the 
leaning shown by it towards toleration of a married 
clergy is at this day one of the points in which the 
' Orthodox ’ (Greek) differs from the ‘ Catholic ’ (Ljitin) 
Church. 

I'lio roiM! When the six volumes containing the decrees of the 
•sisntho Quinisextan Council reached Rome”, the Pope not 
I.fth“r only refused to sign them, but forbade their 
<.omi(,ii. churches. Thereupon Justinian in high 

^ Asseinanni (Bibliotheca Juris Orienialis, L i 2 i) says that the 
Synod '/« Tmllo made many other objectionable additions to 
Church law. These seem to have been chiefly the prohibition 
of eating things strangled and blood, and of the representation 
of Christ under the figure of a lamb. 

^ There seems to bo some doubt of the correctness of the 
asBoriion in the Li})or Poutilicalis that the Pope’s Legates wore 
preHont at the Council, and signed owing to a misunderstanding 
of the purport of tho decrees, 

^ ‘Missis in lucello (j[uod scevrocarnali vocitatur^ (Lib, Pont, 
in Vita Bergii) : strange and dark words. 
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Attempted Arrest of Pope Sergius. 

wrath sent a messenger^ with orders to punish the book vn. 
Pope’s councillors for disobedience to the Imperial - 
edict. The holy man John, bishop of Portus and 
Boniface, a Consiliarius of the Apostolic See, both of 
whom had probably made themselves conspicuous by 
their opposition to the Council, were carried off to 
CJonstontinople, where we lose sight of them. 

It remained only to punish the chief offender, and Attempted 
to drag Sergius, a.s Martin had been dragged away, Sw^w^ 
to buffetings and hardships in prisons by the Bos- 
phorus. With this intent Justinian sent a huge life- 
guardsman named Zacharias to liome. But as he 
passttd through Ilavonna, and there, no doubt, dis- 
closed the pTiriKut of his mission, the inhabitants 
of that city (already perhaps inflamed with wrath 
against their tyrannical and high-handed sovereign) 
angi'ily disctissed the meditated outrage on the head 
of the Koinan Church. The ‘army of Eavenna’ — 
(jvi<lently now a local force, and not a band of By- 
zantine inerc(!naries — caught the flame, and determined 
to march to Home. The soldiers of the Pentapolis* 
and the. surrounding districts took part eagerly in the 
holy war : there was but one purpose in all hearts — 

‘ We will not suiler the Pontiff of the Apostolic See 
to be earned to Constantinople.’ Thus, when the 
life-guardsjuan Zacharios, accompanied probably by a 
slender I'otinue, reached Rome, it was not to inspire 

* ‘ MuKistdriamun.’ 

“ * Jtmiuuuu 1)<H) amahilom Portuonsom opiscopum.’ 

* ‘Imnianoin prolcwpallmrium.’ Possibly ‘ immanom. ’ means 
liorco nitlutr than big, but the rest of the story does not represent 
iSacharuw iw a very tnuuilout i»or8ou, 

‘ Ancona and four nc'ighbouring citios. 
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BOOK m fear, but to feel it. The throng of soldiers surged 

— round the City walls. He ordered the gates to be 
closed, and trembling, sought the Pontiff’s bedcham- 
ber, beseeching him with tears to shield him from 
harm. The closing of the City gates only increased 
the fury of the soldiery. They battered down the 
gate of St. Peter, and rushed tumultuously to the 
Lateran, demanding to see Pope Sergius, who, it was 
rumoured, had been earned off like Martin by night, 
and hurried on board the Byzantine vessel. Tlje 
upper and lower gates of the Pope’s palace were 
closed h and the mob shouted that they, should be 
levelled with the ground unless they were promptly 
opened. Nearly mad with terror, the unhappy life- 
guardsman hid his huge bulk under the Pope’s bed, 
but Sergius soothed his fears, declaring that no harm 
should happen to him. Then the Pope went forth, 
and taking his seat in a balcony outside the Lateran, 
he presented himself to the people. They received 
him with sliouts of applause : he addressed them with 
wise and fitting words, and calmed their tumultuous 
rage. But though calm, they were still resolute ; and 
they persisted in keeping guard at the Lateran till 
the hated Zacharias, with every mark of ignominy and 
insult, had been expelled from the City. So the affair 
ended. Justinian IT, as we shall soon see, was in no 
position to avenge his outraged authority. The Im- 
perial majesty had received its heaviest blow, and the 
successor of St. Peter had made his longest stride 
towards independent sovereignty. 

The only other notable event in the long pontificate 

‘ ‘Dumquo fores Patriarohii tam inferiores quam superioros 
essent olausao ’ (Lib. Pont, in Vita, Sergii). 
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of Sergius was a Council which towards its close, and bookvii. 
doubtless by his authority, was held at Aquileia to — — ' .. 
terminate the controvei-sy of the Three Chapters. 

This Council (of which we have very little further 

ouflfjpx@rH 

information) was thus the counterpart, in Eastern 

' , versy 

Italy, of that which has been already described as dosed, 
held at Pavia by order of King Cunincpert 

Meanwhile, the Emperor was wearying out theunpopu- 
patience of bis subjects by his exactions and hisoTj^tin- 
cruelties. Possibly (as has been already hinted) in““ 
the first part of his reign, the blame of his unpopu- 
larity should bo assigned, not so much to himself as 
to bis mini-stors. Of these there were two named 
Htopbou and Theodotus, especially odious to the 
p(joplo. )Stepben was a Persian eunuch, who was 
appointed Imperial Treasurer, and distinguished him- 
self by bis Koal in raising money for that extravagant 
palace building, which was the passion of the two 
Jasl.iniaii.s, as it luis been the passion of so many later 
lords of Constantinople. Either because she thwarted 
bis financial scbenies, or for some other reason, the 
Emperor’s own mother, Anastasia, incurred the eunuch’s 
displeasure, and bo Inul the audacity to order her to be 
publicly cbastiscjd like a refractory schoolboy 2. Theo- 
dotus was a monk, who had previously led the life of 
a recluse in Tlirace, but was now made a logothete, 

' Hoc vol. V. p. 

“ /cal ftif T1]V fXTjrtpa 'lovtrTivtavov rrjv T6\paP e^rjveyKe, pdanyas avrjj 

iv ,rx>iiuin roin TralDas ol ypapixarrurrol imBipevos (Nicephorus, 

Do Kol). poHt Maur. GohUh, 42)* Thooplianos (a.m:. 6186) also 
mctilious this punislimcnt of the Empress Dowager, and shows 
that it wiis not only apparent, as the words iv (txw«« might 
load US to suppose, hut a genuine whipping with leather thongs— 



BOOKVn. 
Ch. 9. 


Px-oclama- 
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apparently chief of the logothetes’, and gave full 
scope to his imagination, no longer in devising the 
self-tortures of a rigid anchorite, but in planning the 
torture of others. Men were hung up hy their wrists 
to high-stretched ropes, and then straw was kindled 
under their feet; and other punishments, which are 
not particularly specified, hut which we are told were 
intolerable, were inflicted on some of the most illus- 
trious subjects of the Emperor. 

At length, after ten years of this misgovernment, 
the day of vengeance dawned. A certain nobleman 
from tjie highlands of Isauria, named Leontius, who 
had long and successfiilly commanded the armies of 
the East, had been for some cause or other detained 
in prison for three yeai-s by the Emperor. Then, 
changing his mind, the capricious tyrant decided to 
make him governor of Greece but ordered him to 
depart for his new province on the morrow of his 
liberation from prison. That same night he was visited 
by two monks, Paul and Gregory, who had, it would 
seem, formerly prophesied to him that he should one 
day wear the diadem. ‘ Vain were all your prognosti- 
cations to me of future greatness,’ said the melancholy 
man, ‘for now I go forth from the city, and soon my 
life will have a bitter end.’ ‘Not so,’ replied the 
monks ; ‘ even now, if you have courage for the enter- 
prise, you shall win the supreme power.’ He listened 
to their counsels, hastily armed some of his servants, 
and went to the palace. The plea being put forward 
of urgent business with the Emperor, the prefect of 

* rmv dtjiuxrwv 'Kayuniiu tv ri SrjfmStt \oyo6iTiqv ncoXoGcrt Kaj6i<rn]<nv 
(Niceph. p. 42). 

‘ orpaTrjyiv rrjs 'EXX(£8os (Nioeph. p. 43). 
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the palace opened the door, and at once found himself book vn. 
bound hajid and foot. Leontius and his men swarmed - . 

through the palace, oj)ening the piison doors to all the 
numerous victims of Imperial tyranny who were there 
confined, and some of whom had been in these dark 
dungeons for six, or even eight years. Having fur- 
nished thi.‘Ke willing allies with arms, they then scat- 
tered themselves through the various quarters of the 
city, calling c)n all Christians to repair to the church 
of Kt. Sophia. Soon a tumultuous crowd was gathei'ed 
in th(( baptistery of the church, and there Callinicus 
th<< 1‘alriarc.h, constraimid by the two monks and the 
other partisans <»l‘ Jjeontius, preached a sermon to the 
peoplt} on 1 Ih>. words, ‘This is tlie day that the Lord 
hath made : let us rtyoices and he glad in it.’ The long- 
riq>reHH<!d hatnul of the peojde to Justinian now burst 
forth in all its fury: every tongue had a curse for 
tlie falh’.n I'hnperor, and when day dawned an excited 
cn>w<l assemhlcd in the Hippodrome, calling with 
hoarst! voicuis for his death. Leontius, however, mind- 
ful of past piissjiges of friesndship between himself and 
the Klmper<tr’s fatluir, now K])ared the son, and after 
nnitilating him in the cruel fiuihion of Byzantium, by 
slitting his itost! and cutting out his tongue ', sent him 
away to hanishnmut at Cherson^*, the scene of Po^ie 
Martin’s e.\il(). The two chief instraments of his 
tyranny, Stttphen and Theodotus, were seized by the 

‘ Tli<‘ Hulwi'micnt sldrSos of convoravtions in which Justinian 
look iiart porlmiw show that this oporation was not very tlioroughly 
I»i*rfoniH«l. In conMcfpionco of tho othor mutilation, ho is known 
in history hy tlat uiiino of lihinotmotus, ‘tho Noso-slittod.’ 

* Am hofoi'o n<mui'ko(l, ihiH Chorson, which is a city on tho south- 
wohI ciMiHt of (h(‘ t'rlmi'u, miiHt not ho ooufouiKlod with tho modorn 
city of (JlatrMon on Iho mmuland, at tho mouth of tho Duioi^or. 
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BOOKvn. mob withoTit the new Emperor’s orders, di-agged by the 
- H --—- feet to the Fomm of the Bull, and there burned alive. 
Roign of The reign of Leontius was a short one (695-698), 
695-c^f’ and he does not seem to have displayed as Emperor 
any of that ability or courage which he had shown as 
Expedi- general of the Eastern army. The eyes of all loyal 
reeoTory of citizens of ‘the Roman Republic’ were at this time 
Carthega. towards the province of Africa, where the city 

of Carthage, recovered by the valour of Belisarius from 
the Vandal, had just been captured by the sons of 
Islam. A great naval armament was fitted out under 
the command of the patrician John. It sailed west- 
ward, it accomplished the deliverance of the city from 
the Saracen yoke, and for one winter John ruled in the 
city of Cyprian as Roman governor. The Saracen com- 
mander, however, was not disposed to acquiesce in his 
defeat. He returned with a larger army, expelled the 
Imperial garrison, and recovered Carthage fiu’ Islam 
and for desolation. The gi'eat armament returned, as 
that of Basiliscus had done more than two centuries 
before shamefaced and sore at heart to Constanti- 
nople. At Crete, the troops broke out into open 
imxtiny against both their general and the Emperor. 
John was apparently deposed from the command ; 
a naval officer named Apsimar was proclaimed Em- 
peror : the fleet sailed to Constantinople, which was 
at that time being wasted by a grievous pestilence : 
after a short siege, the sentinels on the walls of Bla- 
chemae, the northern quarter of the city, were bribed 
to open the gates to the besiegers ; Leontius was de- 
throned, and Apsimar, who took the nanxe of Tiberius, 
reigned in his stead. 

’ See voL iL p. 458 (p. 449, and Ed.). 
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yt'sif of Theophylact to Rome. 

During the seven years’ reign (698-705) of this in- bookvii. 
effective and colourless usurper^ the Papal chair — . 
with whose occupants we are now primarily concerned 
— again became vacant. The comparatively long and ^3-705. 
successful pontificate of Serous came to an end, and 
a Greek, who took the title of John VI, was raised to John vt, 

701-705. 

tiie ])apacy. 

In, his short pontificate the Exarch Theophylact Visit of 
canio by way of Sicily to Home®. By this time therSophy- 
inei’o appeiiranco of tlio Exarch in the City by thenom^ 
Tiber seeniH to have been felt almost as a declaration 
of war. Th<i soldiei-s (again evidently a kind of local 
militia) from all pai'ts of ItjUy mustered in Home 
wit It tuninltnoUH idamour, dotormined, we are told, ‘to 
tribnlate the Exui'ch The Pope, however, inter- 
posctd in the interestH of peace and good order. He 


' Thm iH llic asiM'cl, whitih Tilierius III tvuara to mo, but 
l^my, who mn ‘roiul ih<» linos’ of ilio Byziintino 

t*hroni<‘lM’.s far h<4ior flinii I <'un, sjiys, ‘Tho roi^^n of Tihorius III 
wuH hy no nioiuiH (liarnslituhlo uh fur uh for<‘iga iiolitics wero 
tMtnc(irno<h and tin* Hilcnro of hiHtoriunH ub to concludo that 
his HuhjodH won* not opj>n'K.s<Ml hy hoavy ]>urilonH’ (ii. 3f)7). 
IIu alrno roinarks uinl it Is an important caniion ^arnid tlio 

ilotuil.s wliirh luHtoriunH ns?ord of iho ohiVatioiiB and fulLs of tho 
Hmporors of tliis pcrhxl, who upp<jar and vanish so rapidly in 
sronos of iroHsou nn<I violonoo, w<» aro apt to loso sight of tho 
HloH<UaHt ami Hia*<»osHful rciHistanco \vhich tho Empire iiovor failed 
to oflor to tho Hanu'taiH. . . . Had it not boon for tho able bovo- 
roigtiH and gonoralsof N<‘W Homo, Iho Sarncon» might have almost; 
if i may tmo tho word, iHlnmiwnl Europe' (Ihid. pp. 35r)-t>)» 

" * HujuH tomporihuH vonit ThoophylaetuH cubioulnrius patricius 
ot oxnrrhuH Ituliao do purh^w (avV;) Wiciliao in urho Koma' (Lib. 
Pout, in Viitldoannis VI). 

‘‘ * CujuH lulvontum <j(^giu^sconito» militia totius Italiao tiimuh 
Luoho eoavonii apud hnne lioiuuuam dvitutou vollons pmefatum 
Exarduun trihulure' (ll>id.). 
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BOOKvn. closed the gates of the City, and sending a deputation 
LI- of priests to the improvised camp ^ in which the muti- 
neers were assembled, with wise and soothing words 
quelled the sedition. There were, however, certain 
informers whose denunciations of the citizens of Rome 
had furnished the Exarch with a pretext for unjust 
confiscations, and these men apparently had to suffer 
the vengeance of the people before order could be 
restored. 

exjkmU- It was during the pontificate of this Pope that the 
dionif II previously described ^ expedition of Gisulf I of Bene- 
viinto. vento into Campania took place, and it was John VI 
who, out of the treasures of the Papal See, redeemed 
tlie captives of tlie Samnite duke. 

I’ontia- Another short pontificate of another John followed. 

of * 

.loimViT, The new Pope, John VII, was, like his predecessor, of 

7 ^ 5 " 7 ^ 7 * ”** • • • ^ • 

Greek extraction. His father, bearing the illustrious 
name of Plato, had held the high office of Cura Palatii, 
an office which in Constantinople itself was often held 
by the son-in-law of the Emperor. Plato had in that 
capacity presided over the restoration of the old Im- 
perial palace at Rome, which was now the ordinary 
residence of the Exarch's lieutenant®. The future 
Pope was, so late as 687, administrator (yector) of the 
Pajial patrimony along the Appian Way. His portrait 
in mosaic, which was formerly in the Oratory of the 
Virgin at St. Peter’s, is still visible in the crypts of 
the Vatican, 

' ‘Apu<l fosstttum in (^uo in unum convoneraiit ’ (Lib. Pont, in 
Vita. Joannis YI). 

* Soo p. 336. 

“ So© the epitaph of Plai 0, quoted from De Eossi by Duchesne 
(Lib. Pontificalia, vol, i. p. 386). This epitaph, iii the church of 
St, Anastasius, was still visible in the fifteenth century. 
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Adventures of Justinian 11. 

The election of Pope John VII nearly coincided in book vn. 
time with the return of the fierce tyrant Justinian II 
to his capital and his throne after ten years of exile, oT' 
Of his wanderings dui-ing these ten years we have 
a short and graphic account in the pages of Nicephoirus 
and Theophanes, Cherson rejected him, fearing to be 
omhrtMled for his sake with the reigning Emperor. 

ITo roamed from thonce into that region in the south 
of lluHsia which — it is interesting to observe — was 
still called the country of the Cloths Here he threw 
himself on the hos{)itality of the Chagan of the 
Khiizars, a fierce trihtf with Jlunnish affinities, who had 
ooiiK^ from })ey<md the Claucasus, an<l were settled 
rotuid th<» short's of tlm Htsa of Azof. The Ghagan 
gave him his sistttr in marriage, and she was jirobtably 
bapf.izetl on that occfision, and received the name of 
Theodora^, With this barbarian bride the banished 
Emperor sttems ttt have livetl in some degree of happi- 
ness at Phanagoria hy the stmits of Yenikale, just 
opposiUt Ktjrtch in the. Orimea. But Tiberhis, who 
cttuld not ‘lot vvtjll alonts,’ stmt nmssengers to the 
Khazjir ch it d' offering him gr(^at gifts if ho would send 
him tlui Imatl of .fustinian ; still greater if ho would 
Humotder him alive. Tho barbarian listened to the 
tomptation, ami under [utdenco of jtroviding for his 
brother-in-law’s sJifety, surromidotl him with a guard, 
who, when they receivutl a signal from their master — 
that is probiihly when the [)romiso<l gifts wore safely 
flep<tsit<(fl in the (Jhngan’s palace — wore to fall U])on 

* ♦tv rt\ \9yi*ikn*uv Atiptm Trpbv rjf forOtK^ KtifXivov 

46), 

* Anoth(*r iuHtniuHi <;f JiiHtinmu tlu> Htscoud'B huitation oi his 
Krnat iiaiuoMuktj (liury, U, 
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BOOK vn. the exile and kill him. A woman’s love, however, foiled 

.Ji!: .'!l_ the treacherous scheme. Theodora learned from one 
of her brother’s servants wliat was being plotted, and 
warned, her husband, who, summoning the Chagaifs 
lieutenant into his presearce, overpowered his I’esistance, 
fastened a cord round his neck, and strangled liim 
with his own hands. In the same way he disposed of 
‘ the Prefect of the Cimmerian Bosphorus,’ ajaparently 
an oflicer of the Empire through whom the negotia- 
tions with the Chagan had been carried on : and then, 
aftCT' sending his faithful wife back to her brother’s 
coui't, he escaped to the Stimts of Yenikale, where he 
found a fishing smack, in whioli he sailed round the 
C/i-inuja. At Cherson he had many enemies, but he 
had also pow(jrful friends, and in order to summon 
those he lay to at a safe distance from the city. As 
soon as they were on board, ho again set sail, jjassed 
tli{! lighthouse of Cherson, and reached a ])lace called 
the Gates of the Bead, l>etwoeu the mouths of the 
rivers Dnieper and Dniester. Hero, or soon after they 
had j)aKsed it, a terrible storm arose, and all on Ijoard 
tlio little craft despaired of their deliverance. Said 
one of the ex -Emperor’s servants to his master, ‘ See, 
my lord, we are all at the point of death : make a bar- 
gain with God for your safety. Promise that if he 
will give you back your Empire you will not take the 
life of any of your foes.’ Thereupon Justinian answered 
in futy, ‘ If I consent to spare any one of those men, 
may God this moment cause the deep to swallow me.’ 
Contnuy to all expectation they escaped from the 
storm unhurt, and before long made the mouth of the 
Danube. They sailed up the stream, and Justinian 
despatched one of his followers to the rude court of 
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Terbel, king of Bulgaria, Eich gifts and the hand of book vn. 
the Emperor’s daughter in marriage ^ were the promised 
rewai'ds if Terhel should succeed in replacing him on 
his throne. The Bulgarian eagerly accepted the offer : 
oaths were solemnly sworn between the high con- 
tracting parties, and after spending a winter in Bul- 
garia, Justinian with his barbarian ally marched next 
8j)ring against Constantinople. 

Again the attack was directed against Blachernae, Triumph 
the northern end of the land wall of Constantinople, 
and (widently the weakest part of the fortifications. 

P’or thret) days the Bulgarian army lay outside the 
walls, Jnstiuiau vainly ofibring to the citizens con- 
ditions of peace., and receiving only words of insult in 
return. 'I’he.n, accompanied by only a few of his 
f(»llow(>rK, lu) (iiitored the city, as Belisai’ius had entered 
Naphts, by an afpiediict, and almost without fighting 
nuwle biinscslf master of that })art of it in which was 
situat.ed the. }>alaco of Blachernae, where he took up 
his aboda I’he complete coiujuest of the city probably 
oce.upi<Ml some wesoks''*: l)ut it was at last effected. 
Tilicfrius Hi, now once again known by his old name 
of Apsimar, le.ft the city, and sought to fiee along the 
coast of the Kuxino to Apollonia, but was brought back 
in chains to Constantinoi>lo. His brother and generalis- 
simo Iloraclius, who had fought bravely in the wars 
against the Saracens, and all his chief officers and 

’ This pi’oiiiiHd, ill (joimoction with tho very recent marriage of 
Jimtiiiinii to TIk'wIohi, is nomowhat perplexing. 1 would Bug'',est 
that .liwlinian, who was hy this time thirty-five years of age, 
hiul prehnhly iimrritfd hefero his expulsion from Oonstautinoplo, 
and iiiat his lirst wife had died before 703. On this theory ho 
may easily luive had « daughter of marriageable ago at this time. 

“ See liury, ii. 360, n. 2, conimeiitiug on Thooidiauos. 
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BOOK VII. body-guards, ■were hung from high gallows erected on 
' the walls. For Apsimar himself yet deeper degrada- 
tion was in store. His old rival Leontius, whom he 
had dethroned seven years before, was brought forth 
from the monastery to which he had consigned him, 
and the two fallen Emperors, bound in chains, were 
paraded through the fourteen regions of the city, 
a mark for all the scoifs and -taunts of a populace ever 
ready to triumph over the fallen. Then it was an- 
nounced that great chariot races would be exhibited 
in the Hippodrome. The people flocked thither, and 
saw the restored Emperor sitting on his lofty throne. 
His two rivals, still loaded with chains, had been 
thrown down before his chair, and each one of his 
purple sandals rested on the neck of a man who had 
dared to call himself Augustus while he yet lived. 
The slavish mob, who deserved to be I’uled over by 
even such a tyrant as Justinian II, saw an opening for 
pious flattery of the successful cause, and shouted out, 
in the words of the gist Psalm, ‘Thou hast trodden 
on the Asp and the Basilisk : the Lion and the Dragon 
hast thou trodden under foot The Asp was meant 
to drive home the sense of his humiliation to the 
heart of Apsimar ; the Lion was an insult for the 
fallen Leontius. After some houi-s of this humiliation 
they were taken to the place of public execution, and 
there beheaded. 

Justin- The vengeance which filled the soul of Justinian 
glance while he was tossing in his nkilY oif the coast of Scythia 
enemies, had HOW full play. The patriarch Callinicus, who had 

^ Psalm xoi. 13, In our vorHiuu tho words aro, ^Tliou shalt 
tread ui)on tho lion and adder, tho young lion and tho dragon 
shalt thou trample under thy foot/ 
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preached the sermon on his downfall, was blinded and bookvil 

* • Ch 9 

sent in banishment to Rome — a wholesome warning to ^ 

Pope and citizens of the fate which might befall those 
who resisted the might of the World-Emperor — and 
in his place a monk named Cyrus, who had predicted 
the I’estoration of Justinian, was made Patriarch of 
Constantinople, Citizens and soldiers past counting 
perivshed in the reign of terror ' which followed. Some 
were sewn up in sacks and thrown into the sea 
Others were, with treacherous hospitality, invited to 
some groat repast, and as they rose up to depart were 
Ronteiic(«l either to tlie gallows, or to execution by 
tho swoi'<l“. Th<) Emperor’s fury raged most wildly 
of all iigaiiist tho citizens of Cherson, who had dared 
to cast him forth from their midst, and had, as he 
consiilorod, treacihorously intrigued against him with 
TilKtrius III. Put tho story of this revenge belongs 
to lh(! latest yoai’S of tho Tm]iorial fiend. Our im- 
inodiain husinoHs i.s to do.scril>e his dealings with the 
Pope of Homo and the citizens of Ravenna. 

AfUsr tho rcttirned exile hud been for a little more Justin- 
than a y<«ir in the posscHsioii of his rccovei’ed dignity, 
mindful still of his coveted glory as an ecclesiastical JoUu viL 
legislator, he sent two hishoiw of metropolitan rank, 
bearing tho same Tome which had hoen before addressed 
to Po])0 Sergius, hut hearing also a ‘sacred’ letter 
(tho leti<‘rs of Emiiorors wero always thus styled), in 
which .Justinian exhortoil tho Pope to convene a synod, 

' I JMtnr.w this ni>t iixpft'Wiiou from Bury, ii. .]6t. 

* rt t<iv ntAtriKnv Kiii ti-v arimnariKov 

(caT((Xi!yi.u .woiXuni'. ItoXXiiit Si Ktil iv ffiixitiitt «>i«Xi)» fV 6(M<rcrii 
ivoiti. "AXXouj! S« ff/xir ainirrtiStmvnv KKriroptuav, diMi a»o- 
orrijufu (»f'( flip {<fiiiVfiKi(tP, ofcv attiU/iPtP (TllO'ipll. A. Jl. fiiyS), 

VOL. VJ, » h 
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iWK vn. to which he should communicate the Acts of the* 
. — Quinisextan Council, confirming all the canons that 
seemed to him worthy of approbation, and deleting 
those which he deemed inexpedient’. 
fitm 'ilt timid Pope, John VII, probably an. elderly man, 

thoi’diKi. learned habits of obedience as a civil servant 

before he w^as an ecclesiastic, and who had no doubt 
looked upon the sightless eyeballs of the Patriai'ch of 
Constantinople, blinded by this terrible autocrat, slirank 
from the responsibility of convening a synod, shrank 
from suggesting what canons in the Im})erial I'cmci 
were deserving of censure, and in fact, through ‘ weak- 
ness of the flesh,’ returned the Tome by the hands of 
tho metropolitans to the Emperor, saying that he had 
no fault to find with any part of it“. Boon after this 
unworthy concession, Pope John VII died, and was 
I’ontiii- succeeded by a Syrian named Sisinnius, who was, \\v. 
siwiimiMH, are told, so afllicted by gout — an es])ccially r*aj)a.l 
malady — that he was obliged to employ the bands of 
others to convey food to his mouth. His sliori ponti- 
ficate — of only twenty days — is noteworthy only for 
tho fact that he set the lime-kilns at work to make 
mortar for the repair of the walls of Homo. An evil 
precedent truly. How many of that sihmt j»opnlat ion 
of statues which once made beautiful tho tcjrraces of 
liomc have perished in these same papal lime-kilns ! 

‘ ‘ Et (ninequo oi visa rssant, staltilirot, qua<Miuo advrma, ri'ii- 
iiuondo caHsarot.’ This is tho accoimt of tho inuttoi' f;iv<*n l)y the 
Papal 1»ioH;raphor. It is ])ossil)l(j that tho s<‘lf-svi]l(‘(] Eiiiparar 
was not v<,‘ally so complaisant. 

“ With words of unaccnstoinod consuro tho Papal hio^raidatr 
says, ‘ B<!(i lue, humcm'i frayiltUtie thuidus, hos ncipuupiam cinon- 
(laus per Huprnfatos motropolitius diroxit ad principoni. Post <juao 
ucji din in hue vita duravit.’ 
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The short pontificate of Sisinnius was followed byBOOKVii. 
the long one of Constantine (708-715), the last Homan 
pontiff, n])j)arently, who visited Constantinople. In^"to*of' 
his pontificate the ecclesiastical feud with the Arch- 
bishop of llavenna, which had slumbered for thirty 
years, broke out afresh. Archbishop Theodore (677— Quamii 

. - . ^ witliArcli- 

691), whose fjuarrels with his clergy about money wshop or 
matters are (juaintly described by Agnellus, had ap- 
jiaroutly reconciled himself with Home in order to 
protect himself against the hatred of Havenna ; and 
his successor Archliishop l)aniian (692-708) had ac- 
C(‘.])t<'(l the peace tlnis made, and had consented to 
journey to Rome for his consecration. Bo, too, did 
his succesfior, Archhislio]) Felix (708-724), but when 
the consecration was acconijilished, the old ruptui’e 
hritween the sees was roconmioncod on the question of 
the bonds {(•((uNoiicii) for future obedience which the 
l*op<! e.xacted from the Archbishop. The ]irofession of 
faith according to the ilecrees of the six councils, and 
the promise i.o altiile by the canon law, were jierhaps 
given in the accusiomed form liy the now Archbishop, 
but the third iloeument required of him, which was 
a, promise to do nothing contrary to the unity ot the 
Cllmrch an<I the safety of the Fmpire, he claimed to 
t'xpresH in his own languag(‘, and notin that jirescribed 
by the Pope, and he was apparently su[)ported in this 
vesisfiitice by the civil rulers of Ravenna. Buch as it 
was, tlie bond was dejsisited in Bt. Peter’s tomb, and 
not many days afterwanls, says the Papal biographer, 
it was found all blackened and scorched as if by tire’. 

' ‘life or<litinvi{ uniliifi.iNwopuia Ihivcnniitwn : qai 

K<’ciiti(iuiti I tiitil’i'iit 1 lu’ioriiui mioriuu hoIUum in wrinio mtliiit iuccio 
cautioufM, Hfd j« r iiotciitiiua jiHliciiin r-xiM».siiil ul iniiliiit, Cujus 
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i^^Kvii. For this resistance to the authority of the Roman See, 

the Papal biographer considered that the Archbishop 

and his flock were worthily punished by the calami- 
ties which now came upon them through the furious 
vengeance of Justinian. 

.juBtiniiui’s What was the reason for the frenzied Emperor’s 

fury , 

iiKiiiiisi wrath against Ravenna does not seem to be anywhere 
airoctly stated. We might conjecture that he re- 
mombei'ed with anger the opposition which the citizens 
had offered some ten years before to bis arrest of Pope 
Sergius, but in that case Pope Constantine would 
sui’ely have shared in the punishment. It seems more 
likely that there is some truth in the obscure hints 
given us by Agnellus that certain citizens of Ravenna 
had taken part in that mutilation of the sacred person 
of the Emperor which accompanied his deposition h 
Probably also the city had too openly manifested its 
joy at Justinian’s downfall, and had too cordially 
accepted the new order of things established by 
Leontius, and afterwards by Apsimar. Whatever the 
cause, the rage of the restored Emperor turned hotly 
against the devoted city. ‘ At night,’ says Agnellus 
(who perhaps exaggerates the importance of his own 
native place), ‘ amid the many meditations of his heart 
bis thoughts turned constantly to Ravenna, and he 

Ciiutio a pontifice in sacratissimfl. confessione beati Petri apostoli 
XioHilti, i>ost non multos dies tetra et quasi igni combusta repovta 
ost’ (Lib. Pout., Vita Oonstantini). See Duchesne’s note on tliis 
o))Rouro and difficult i)assage, I have ventured slightly to deviate 
froin his explanation. 

* ‘ Igitur in istius temporibus Oonstantini {lege Justiniani] 
imperatoiis a suis inilitibus cmn alignihus civibus Havcnnae nares 
ot anros abscissae fuerunt’ (Agnelli, Lib. Pont. Eccl. Eav., 
in Vila S. Policis). 
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said to himself perpetually, “ Alas ! what shall I do, and book vn. 
how shall I begin with my vengeance on Eavenna ? ” ' 

The actual execution of his scheme of revenge, 
however, seems not to have been difficult. He sum- 
moned the general-in-chief*, a Patrician named Theo- 
dore, and ordered him to collect a fleet and sail first 
to Sicily (possibly in order to repel some assault of 
the Saracens), and afterwards to Eavenna, there to 
execute certain orders', as to which he was to preserve 
impeiietrablo silence. When his duty in Sicily was 
d(me, the general sailed up the Adriatic, and when 
ho ])eheld Eavenna afar olf, burst forth, if we may 
biilicvo our monkish chronicler, into a pathetic oration, 
in which, with Virgilian phrase, he lamented the future 
late of that proud city : ‘ the alone unhappy and alone 
cruel Eavenna, which then lifted her head to the 
clouds, but should soon be levelled with the ground.’ 

Having arrived at the city, and been greeted with 
the pom}) due to the Emperor’s representative, he 
})itched his tents, adorned with bright curtains, in 
a line of a furlong’s length by the bairks of the Po 
Thither caiiio all tho chief men of the city, invited, as 
they suj)})<>Ked, to a bamiuet in the open air, for which 
tlio seats ami couches were spread on the green grass. 

But as they were introduced, two and two, with 
solemn courtesy into tho gonor.il’s tent, at the moment 
of entrance, they were gagged, and their hands bound 
behind tlusir backs, and they were hurried off to the 

* ‘Monslrnticum,’ in Agnollus’ barbarous phraseology, is sup- 
])<)K(i<l to iH'prwont iMvaarfiarriyih. Wo got tli6 name and the 
pntneian rank of Thoodoro from tho Libor Pontifioalis. 

“ ‘liridani rlpmu sulouvit.’ I’robaldy Agnollus moans the 
Honco, unluMH tho Po luis greatly changed its course. 
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BOOK VII. general’s ship. When the no])les of the city and the 
-.1,.' J— Archhisliop Felix had all been thus disposed of, the 
soldiers entered llavenna, and amid the loud lameii- 
tutions, but apparently not the armed resistance, of 
thci cit izens, set some of tlie houses on firob 

Whiin the ca]»tivos Irom llavenna were landed at 
(.I<»nstantinoplo they w'ero brought into the presence of 
-Justinian, who was seated on a golden throne stmldod 
with einoralds, ami wore on his heatl a turl)au inter- 
woven with gold and {learls by the cunning hands 
<»!* his ICluiZiir Knipross. All the senators of llavenna 
wi'i’e slain, and Justinian had decided to put the 
archbishop also to death. Hut in the visions of the 
night he saw a youth of glorious appearance standing 
by Felix, and heard him say, ‘.Let thy sword sjuire 
this one man.’ JIo gave the roipiirod promise in his 
dr<‘a,ni, and kept it waking by remitting the ])enalty 
(»f death on the archbishoj) ; but according totlie cruel 
Hyzantine custom ho ordered him to Ijo blinded. A 
silver dish was brought and heated to incandcsconco 
in the furnace. Vinegar was then poured upon it: 
th<i archbishop was a>mpolle<l to gaze at it Jong and 
cloHidy, and the sight of Ijoth eyes was destroyed, 

I'lio rijllection of the Pajial biographer on those 
events is as follows: — ‘By the judgment of God, and 
the Heutence of Hotor, prince of the Apostles, those 
men who had boon disobedient to the apostolic see 
perisheil by a bitter death, and the archbishop, de- 
prived of sight, receiving punishment -w'orthy of his 
deeils, was transmitted to the region of Pontus.’ 

< >f the events which followed at Ravenna it is 

' I think tluH must Ijct tbo moaning of Agncllua, when ho Kiiy.s, 
in hm ihi-toriciil way, ‘supposuorunt civibus ignom.’ 
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inipoKHible to extract any rational account from theBooKvii. 
turj.ml nonsense of Agnellus. We can just discern that — 
Joimii(« Hii!ocf)])Us, apparently the 
Kxarcli, after vi>siting Naples and Rome, reached Ra- 
veiiiia, and there for his wicked deeds, by the just 
judgMic.iiL of God, ]ierished by a most shameful death. 

This is generally supposed, but perhaps on insufficient 
evidi'iiee, (o have happened in a popular’ insurrection. 

Gil his death apparently the citizens of R,avenna 
olee.ted a certain George (son of a learned notary 
na, tiled .leh!uiice.M, who had been carried captive to Con- 
staiil iintple and slain there.) to be captain over them, 
lie harangued ihiMii in stirring speeches (full ofVirgil), 
and all the cities round Ravenna, iSarsina, Cervia, 
Rorliinpopeii, Kerli, placed t.heinselves under his orders, 
garrisoned the capittil, iuid deliod the troops of the 
Kinperor. Ihnihtless (lie insurrection was (pielled, but 
how and when, and whether after a long interval of 
<’hil war or no, the ehroiilcler, who gives us a multitude 
of useless details about the eipiestrian performances 
and spirited liaraiigues of the rebel captain, (piito fails 
to inibrni us. We learn, however (and here the better 
authority of tin* Rapal biographer coincides with that 
of Agnellus), (hut- after the death of .lustinian the 
poor hliinled Arehlilshop K<*lix returned from exile, 
resumed [tos, session of his see, gave all the re(j[uired 
nssuraiiees to the Popi*, and died (725) at peace with 
t he See of Rome. 

Meanwhile Rone (ioiiHlantine was visiting Constan- tuo P m.'* 
i.iiiople, hy the ICmperers conuuaiid, m very diiierent htonu- 
gui.se IVoni that in whieli his prt'decessor Ma.vtiu had 
visited it half a cimtury ladbre. He, set sa.il from the 
harlioiir of Romo m the 5th of t)ctoher, 710, accom- 
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BOOK VII. panied by two bishops and a long train of ecclesiastics, 

— 1-1- among whom the future Pope Gregory II is the most 
interesting figure^. When he anived at Naples, he 
found the Exarch Joannes Rizocopus, come, if our 
former conjecture be coirect, to take possession of his 
new government. Their paths crossed : Joannes went 
nortlnvards to Rome, where he put to death four 
ministers of the Papal courts — a mysterious act of 
severity which, unexplained, seems to contrast strangely 
with the diplomatic courtesies then being interchanged 
between Rome and Constantinople,— and then he pro- 
ceeded on his way to Ravenna, where, as has been 
already sai<l, a shameful death awaited him. 

As for the Pope, he proceeded on his way to Sicily, 
wliere Tlieodore, pfitrician and general, the executor 
of Jmstiiiian’s vengeance on Ravenna, met him with 
d(u'.]) revoronce, and was healed by him of a sickness 
which had detained him in the island. The Papal 
galleys then coasted round the southern cape of Italy, 
touching at Reggio, Cotrone, Gallipoli (where Bishop 
Nicetas died), and at last arrived at Otranto, where 
they wintered. Here they were mot by the regionarim 
Theophaiiius, who, we are told, brought a document 

' It may 1)0 worth whilo to give nanaos and olBcos of thoso 
men, afi illuHlrating tlw composition of the Papal Court at this 
time SSocuti sunt cum Nicotas opiscopus do Bilva Candidtl, 
(Joorgius opiscopus Portuonsis, Michaclius, Pauhis, Goorgiu.s pros- 
hytori, (hryonus diacoms, Georgius sooundicorius, Johanness do- 
fensorum itriinus, Cosmas sacollarius, Sisinnius nomonclator, 
Sergius soriniarius, Doi*othous suhdiaconus et Julianus subdia- 
conus, et de roliquis gi-adibus occlesiae dorioi pauci’ (Lib. Pout, 
in VitA Oonstantini). 

* ‘Qui vonions Eomam jugulavit Saiulum diaconum ot vico- 
dominum, Potrum archarium, Sorgium abbatem presbytorum, ot 
Sorgiuni ordinatorem ’ (Lib. Pont, in Vita Oonstantini). 
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undei* the Imperial seal, ordering all Imperial governors bookvi 
of cities to receive the Pope with as much reverence 
as they wordd show to the Emperor’s own person. 
Crossing over at length into Greek waters, and 
arriving at the Island of Ceos, the Pope was there 
met with the prescribed reverence by Theophilus, 
patrician and admiral. Frfim thence he proceeded to 
Constantino} )le. The Em})evor himself was not there, 
having })erha}>s })ur})osoly withdrawn to Nicaoa, but 
his little son and child -colleague Tiberiiis, orts})ring 
of tlie Kbazsir bride ctune out to tho seventh mile- 
stone, ti,scorlc.d by Cyrus this j’atriarcb (jf Constau- 
tinojilo, tluf Heiiate, and a lung train of nobles and 
clergy, to m(‘(it the pontill' of Old liomo. All the 
city made holiday, and shouts of gratulation rent tho 
air when tho I*ope, dad in full pontificals such as he 
wore in th{^ great, [irocessioiis at Homo, (uitered the 
city nKmnt.ed on on(» <»f the Imperial [Kilfreys, with 
gilded saddle an<I gihled reins, which the servants of 
Jinstinian laid brought to meet him. 

* Ah to tliiH liitlo iirinco. who ooiild not Ixt moro tlmu six 
yoarH old at the {jiih' of’iho I'lijiu! <•11117, wi-iiro told liyTlu-oiihmiPS 
(a.m. 619.S) ilint .liiHliiiiiui, on his I'l-Hlornlion to tho tlirono, sont 
a wholo llci't of sliijiH (o li'lfli his wifo from tho shori's of tlio Hoa 
of Azof. A stonii iiroMi' ; uiomI, of tho shipH foiniilori'd, and ihdr 
crows |M‘risli<'<I. Thoroiiiioii Ihi* <'lm|4:itii of tho Klmziirs wroto to 
him, ' Fold ! to somt so many ships and wiislo so many lives over 
tho ri'foviTy of your wifo. l)i<l you iiioau to fjo to war witli mo ? 

If iiol, two or thrill* Hliips wmihl liavo snflici-d for your purpose. 

Behold, n son is horn to yon h<*ri>. Hoitd trusty inossi'iigoi-s who 
may liiml him to you.' With that the Kmptirorsout Thoojdiyliuit 
tho ohanili(irhuii (iippuri'iitly tin* fornuir K-xarch), who hroiijfht to 
Coast 11 uliiiophi Thooiiora and lur infant son Tihi-riiis. Bolli worn 
crownoit, ami hoth vvoro assis'iatod with .iuHtiniitn in tho Imptirial 
dignity. 
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BOOKVii. The Emperor, on hearing of the Pope's aiTival, was, 

U— we are told, filled with joy, and sent a ‘sacred’ letter 

Meethigof^® express his thanks, and to ask Constantine to meet 
Popoand at Nicomedia in Bithviiia, to winch city he him- 

Emporor. ^ ^ ' j 

self journeyed from Nicfiea. When they met, the 
Papal biogmjjher assures us that ‘the most CJliristian 
Augustus, with his crown on his head, ]»i’ostrated 
himself and kissed the feet of the i)ontifi‘ 'riuni the 
two rushed into one another’s arms, and tht‘re was 
great joy among the people, when all of them hehehl 
the good prince setting such an example of humility.’ 
From all the other information which we possess as 
to the character of Justinian IT, grave doubts arise* 
whether that ‘good ju-ince’ really humbled himself 
so far as to kiss the feet of his giiost : but we can 
well believe that he recoiv(«l the (jomimmion at 
the poTitiff’s hands, and besought his prayesrs tliat h<* 
might obtain much needed ]>ai'don for his sins. Some 
sort of discussion took place*, for tin* (K-acon (lr«*gory, 
the future Pope, ‘when interrogated by the Fnip<*ror 
Justiuitin conceniing certain chupters, gave an oxci*!- 
lent answer, and solved every (pu*sti(»n '.’ Wo art* 
told also that Justinian ‘renewed all the privileg<‘S 
of the Church,’ which suggests that soiiK'l.hing had 
taken place which might seem to infringt* tla*m. On 
the whole we are com2)elled to belii*V(* that then* is 
here a dishonest suj) 2 )rt'ssion of fiicts on the pai‘t of 
the biographer, that the canons of the Quinis<*,\tan 
Synod were again laid by the Emi)(*ror hofort* the* 
Pope, and were (possibly with some modifications, for 

’ ‘A Justiuiimo itrineipo iinmiHituH do quifdimlimi cuiiiliiliH 
optimum rowpouHionom [dodit ot| unanKpuuinpu) wdvit ipmoh- 
tionom ’ (Lil;, Pout., in Viti\ Orogorii 11). 
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whicli deacon Gregory successfcdly contended) accepted book vii. 

T T • Oh> 9» 

by him. 

On his departure from Nicomedia, the Pope was 

. rt-T 11 Tho Pope’s 

enfeebled by frequent attacks of sickness, but he was retum. 
at length enabled to accomplish his retum journey, 
and landing at Gaeta, arrived on the 24th of October, 

7 1 1, at Home, where, after his year’s absence, he was 
received with loud shouts of joy by the people. 

Probably even if the Pope did yield in the matter 
of the (^uinisextan Council, that concession was worth 
making for the sake of the increase of dignity which 
such a jounioy and such a reception in the Eastern 
capital brought to his office. After all deductions 
have boon made for the exaggerations of the Papal 
ItiograplKsr, there can be no doubt that the reception 
was a s|ilcndid one, and that the remembrance of the 
oniiinmoly heaped on Pope Martin might well be 
cslfacod by the sight of the reverence paid to Pope 
Constantino. 

Hcarccily had the Pope completed his return voyage, 
when the Emperor who had received him with such tinian ii. 
signal honour was slain. The chroniclers give us a very 
detailed, but also a singularly obscure history of the 
nvonts which 1 <hI to his downfall, but one thing is clear 
through all tho confusion, that in his really insane 
fury of v<'vengc against the inhabitants of Cherson, 
Justinian overreached himself, and almost compelled his 
most loyal servants to conspire against his throne h 

’ 'riiiw Ih not tlw pluco for oxtunining minutely the poi-plexed 
numitivo olMuHtinian’s oxiuKlitions agiunst Cherson, hut it seems 
to nio tliiit J)y ciirofully collating tho two narratives (evidently 
drawn one common source) of Thoophanes and Nicephorus, 

a somowhut clearer view of tho whole transaction might be 
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Three expeditions were successively sent against 
Cherson, with orders to accomplish the utter destruc- 
tion of the city. The first was fairly successful : the 
leading citizens were sent to Justinian for him to wvoiik 
his vengeance upon them ; some of the nobles were tied 
to stakes and roasted before a slow fire ; others wore 
tied into a barge fi[lled with heavy stones, and so 
sunk in the sea. But Justinian was not satisfied; 
he accused his generals of slackness in executing liis 
orders, superseded them, and sent out others, wlio in 
their turn — ^partly owing to the energy with which 
despair had filled the Chersonites, partly owing to the 
interference of the Chagan of the Khazars, who came 
to defend the threatened city against a Roman Em- 
peror more barbarous than himself — gave up their 

obtained. For instance, the x>resent text of Thooi>hanos iufornm 
us that ^Tudim the governor of Ohorson, and rcpr(vsonlatlv(j of 
the Chagan of the Khazars, and Zoiliis, who ))y birth wuh iirst 
citizen of the j^laco, and foity other illustrious inluibiiaiitM, w(*ro 
fastened to wooden stakes and roasted before tho fire/ After thin 
we learn with some surju-ise that Justinian having chang<jd his 
plans, sent Tudun and Zoilus back to the Chagan with his oxeuH(i«. 
But the mysteiy is exifiained when we turn to ISficephorus, who 
says, ^ Dunus [Tudun] the governor of Chorson, and Zoilus, who 
•was called the fii*st citizen, and forty othoi'S of tho most illustrious 
inhabitants, with their wives and children, were sent to 
and seven others of the leading men in Chorson weve iasleiU'd 
to wooden stakes and roasted before tho firo/ Evidently idtluT 
Theophanes or his transcribers have loft out tho mhldlo of tho 
sentence, and so made nonsense of tho x)assago. Both Nic<‘phoruH 
and Theojphanes have probably got hold of V(u*y oxiiggi^rutod 
accounts of these expeditions. It is quite clear that tho d<*stru<> 
tion of the citizens in tho first expedition cannot have Ixmju ho 
complete as is represented ; nor do I, for my part, bolievo that 
75,000 of Justinian’s sailors perished in tho grcjat storm, luul 
that the Emperor, mad as he probably was, rojoieod in thoir 
destruction. 
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bloody commission in despair, and then for mere self- BOOKvn. 

protection joined the party of revolt. ' 

This party of revolt clustered round a certain Bar- 

Revolt of 

danes, an Armenian, to whom a Monothelete monk Bardanes. 
had long before prophesied that he would one day be 
Emperor of Eome. At each successive revolution, 
when Leontius and when Apsimar were raised to the 
throne, Bardanes had sought his monkish friend, who 
said each time, ‘ Be patient ; the day is not come yet ; 
but when it does come, be sure that you restore Mono- 
theletism, and undo the work of the Sixth Council.’ 
Bardanes talked imprudently of these prophesyings to 
his comrades, and rumours of them reached the ears of 
Apsimar, who banished him to the island of Cepha- 
lonia. Justinian, to whom Apsimar’s enemy probably 
seemed a friend, permitted Bardanes to return from 
banishment ; and now, for some reason which is not 
clear to us, permitted him to accompany the first 
expedition to Cherson. Helias, whom Justinian ap- 
pointed governor of Cherson, when he found that he 
had incurred his master’s displeasure, proclaimed Bar- 
danes Emperor under the less barbarous name of 
Philippicus, and the cause of this rival claimant to 
the throne was eagerly embraced by the despairing 
citizens of Cherson, and by one after another of the 
generals whom Justinian sent against them, and who 
feai'ed to return to their master with his vengeance 
unsated. When Justinian heard of the elevation of 
Philipincus, his fury became more terrible- than ever. 

Eveiy one of the children of Helias w-as massacred in 
its mother*’s arms, and she herself was handed over 
to the dishonouring embraces of an Indian cook of the 
Emi)oror, a man of hideous ugliness. 
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The upshot of the whole matter was that the I'ein- 
nants of all three expeditions returned to Consta]iti- 
nople bent on dethroning Justinian, and placing the 
diadem on the head of Bardanes-Philippicus. Justinian 
again sought the help of Terbel, king of the Bulgarians 
(with whom he had had many quaii'els since ho was 
restored to the throne by his aid), but obtained from 
him only three thousand men. He fixed his camp 
at Damatrys and himself proceeded to Sinopo, the 
nearest point to the Crimea on the coast of Asia Minoi’. 
Here he perhaps expected the hostile fleet to land, 
but he saw instead the sails of the mighty annanumt 
which he had himself fitted out, bearing oft’ westward 
to Constantinople to accomplish liis doom. He re- 
turned, ‘roaring like a lion,’ on the road to the capital, 
but his enemy had arrived there before iiiin. Pliilip- 
picus reigned in Constantinople : every avonno to the 
city was carefully guai*ded by his troops. Back Hod 
Justinian to his camp at Damatrys, but there too his 
enemies were beforehand with him. The man whom 
he had so cruelly wronged, Helias, the life-guardsinan 
and governor of Cherson, had marched with a strong 
body of troops to Damatrys, and opened negotiations 
with the soldiers of Justinian. On recoivinir soU'.inu 
assurances of their personal safety, they al)aiidonod 
their cruel master’s cause and consented to slu)ut for 
Philippicus Augustus. Helias, filled with rage at tlie 
remembrance of his wrongs, hunted down tlio falkm 
Emperor, made bare his throat, and with one blow 
from the short sword which hung by his side soverod 
his head from his body. The ghastly trophy was 

^ I cannot jSnd any other mention of this place. Is it inoant 
for Demetrium in Bithynia ? 
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carried hy a j^uard.snian iiaiued Tloinanus to Philip - hthdk yii. 
pious, ^vho forwarded it ]»y tho same messenger to - 

‘ 712. 

Home. 

And how was tlie iiiessonge.r tljere received ? The 
Paj)a] liiogi'uplier says. ‘After tliree nvmths’ the melan- 
choly tidings resounded through tln'flity thatJustinian, 
the most (!liristian and ortliodo.v Einj)eror, was mur- 
dered, and tlxi her<'tie, Idiilipjiicus had reached the 
sunnnit of Imperial pow(‘r.’ Into what strange world 
of ManieJiean confusion have W(^ strayed, a world in 
which gofwl and <‘vil have no meaning in themselves, 
hut sta,nd merely as tho watchwords of two paidies of 
e(|ually halanr*ed [>ovver; a world in which it is [tossihle 
fur a monster like.Iustinian IlhinotmcUiH to he mourned 
as ‘a inosl. dhristian Emjx'.ror’? 

To finish tint story of .fustiiiian’s downfall, the Mnniorot 

^ luH iiilniit 

])athe.li(! end of his little son Tihorius must also heN««. 
recordiid. The little, child, still only six y<«irs old, 
hiwl Inten ia.k(*n for refuge to the church of th<i Virgin 
in the f(uarte.r of lihuthernae, Ther(» In* sat, with one 
hand hohling a ])ilia.r of the, holy tahh^, ami with the 
other clasping some fragments of th<( ti’uo cross, which 
his gnvit ancestor had ri’Covcred fi-<im tho Poi’sians. 

Other sacred reli<!s ss'v.w'. hung round t.lu'i child’s neck, 
and Anastasia his grumlmother sal near him. Mauvus, 
tho leiulor of the third (expedition against Oherson, 
and now a partisan of Pliilippicus, Kl.rodo up to the 
altar. Tln^ ag(jd Empress thnnv lun'self at his foot, and 
implored him not to lay hands on the child, who at any 
rate was unsoih'd hy his father’s crimes. But while 
Manrus was thus detained hy Anastasia, his oomnuhs and 

’ i. tliri'o jiienUis after llio 24th of Octolasr, 711, tho (Into of 
tlio I’ojKi's return. 
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fellow-patrician, Joannes Struthus^, forcibly wrenched 
away the little Tiberius fi’om the altar steps, took the 
fragments of the cross from his hand and laid them 
upon the altar, hung the other relics round his own 
neck, and then, earring the child out to the porch of 
another church, stripped him of his clothes, laid him 
on the threshold, and ‘cut his throat,’ says the chroni- 
cler, ‘as if he had been a sheep.’ With the death of 
that innocent child at the church-porch ended the 
dynasty of the great Heraclius. They had borne rule 
in the Boman world, with two slight interruptions, for 
one year more than a century. 

The fall of the Heraclian dynasty was followed by 
a period of unsettlement and revolution which lasted 
for six years. Philippicus (or Bardanes), who roigiKjd 
from the autumn of 71 1 to the spring of 713 ; Aiuista- 
sius, the chief secretary, who reigned fi’om that date 
till the autumn of 71 5 ; Theodosius, whose reign ended 
in March, 717, are little more than shadow-Emperors, 
with whose troubled careers the historian of Italy 
need not concern himself. Only it is to be noted that 
under Philippicus there was a temporary recrudescence 
of that which had seemed safely dead and buried, tho 
Monothelete theory of the nature of Christ. True; to 
the promise which he is represented as having given 
to the monk who had prophesied his accession to tho 
throne, Philippicus convened a council of Monotheloto 
bishops and abbots, who declared the decision of tho 
Sixth Council to be null and void. Tho ‘ sacred ’ letter 
which he at the same time addressed to tho Pope 
showed too plainly his heretical opinions. Tho Bonian 
mob, who seem by this time to have acquired considor- 
^ John tho Sparrow. 
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able skill in theological controversy, at once took the book vii. 

alarm, and under the Pope’s guidance assumed an atti- 1-i- 

tude of something more than passive opposition. An 
‘ image ’ (perha2)S sometliing like a mediaeval reredos), 
containing a rejmesentation of the six Ecumenical 
Councils, was set uj) in St. Petcm’s by way of reply 
to the defiance liuvled at tlio Sixth of those Councils 
by Philippicus t)ii the other hand, no ]>icture of the 
hereticiil Emptmov was allow(‘<l to be*. orecte,‘d in any of 
the churches ; his name wjus omitted from th<i Mass ; 
his decrees wens tixiatod as wa.ste jtaper, utul golden 
HoUdi bearing his olligy obtained no cnrn>,noy. At Civil war 
loTigtli was aci\ia,l civil war in Htreu^fcH or 

Kome. A ct'rtain nobleman named Peter caiiio fi’om 
Kavonna, arimsd with a commission to assume the 
office of Duke of Hom<s deposing Christoplmr, wlio 
then held it. As Peter’s (!ommission ran in the name 
of the hated Philippicu.s, the people rallied to the side 
of his rival. Blows wore struck, and more than thirty 
men were killed in the Via Saci'a, within sight of the 
oflicial residenci* on the Palatine; but the PoiiO sent 
some priests bearing tlus gospels and the cross down 
into the fray, and tlu'se sueoeifded in allaying the 
tumult, hy persuading ‘ the Christian party’ to retire. 

Things, however, looked gloomy for orlhod<txy and the 
defenders of the Sixth Council, when, about the muklle 
of 713, tidings came by way of Sicily that Philippicus 
luul been deposed, lie was seixed by conspirators 


^ ^ IIujiin(|nDrci cjiuw\ zolo fulci cmniH Kcinnnnc 

ur)uH i»iajL(in<*ni <|u<k! (sir) Urned H<)iarc*u vtxainl, hdx ctniiincnitan 
HiincioH ct univcnsalcH HyiaalcH, in <‘cd<tHia iawiii i^4n <'Ht’ 

(I/th. Tont, in ViU Ouusiantini). hufll<*.s iho intor- 

voh. vr. V c 
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BOOK VII. while taking his siesta in the palace, and like most 
deposed sovereigns of Constantinople, deprived of 
sight, and the orthodox Anastasius reigned in his 
stead. 

This was the last flicker of the Monotheletic con- 
ti'oversy, which had disquieted the Empire for just 
638 7 ' 3 - three-quarters of a century. 
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2 
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2 
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X 

9 

t8 

Oct. 12, 642 

43 
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6 

5 

18 
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« 
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2 

9 

24 
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58 
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2 
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TO 
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76 
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$ 
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I 

0 

9 

Aug. 3 , 686 

80 
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II 

0 
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85 
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8 
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5a 
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2 

12 
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49 
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2 
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n 
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89 
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20 
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50 
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7 
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40 
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8 
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35 


The niarmer of <*uleuln1ing the ^Length of Pontificate' is 
oeimsionally Hoinewhat obscure, and the dates do not always fit 
<‘xnctly ; but the geiuuul results arc evident enough. Many of 

V, 0 2 
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HOOK VII. the pontificates are extremely short, and thus it comes to pass 
that in an interval of j 04 years from the death of Greg-ory I to 
the death of Sisinnins wo have 23 l^opcs, or about 4i years to 
each pope. And this is without counting the intervals between 
the death of one poi>e and the election of another, which were 
sometimes longer than the j^ntilicate itself. In fact the duration 
of the intervals shown in the above table amounts to 4172 days, 
or more than j i yiiui*s and 8 mouths in the century. When 
the interval was under days we must probably conclude that 
the Imperial confirmation for which the election was usually 
d(iIay(Kl was given by the Exarch at Havcunnu. 



CHAPTER X 


THE LAWS OE LIUTPRAND. 


SoiirceH ; — 


Authorities. 


Liidpranili u« f^ivcu in the third volume of Troya’s BOOK Vll. 
‘ Codico Diplomatico Louffohardo.’ Unfortunately the number- 
inff of tho laws varies slif^htly in the diiferent editions. I have 
f'cnenilly followed Troya’s numbering. 


Onuk's : — 

Davoud Oghloti’s excellent ‘irisioirc do la Legislation des 
Anciens (Jertnains’ (vol. ii.), and Carl Meyer’s ‘Spraehe und 
Wprachdenhmaler der Limgoharden ’ (1877). 


From the story ol‘ tlie suboi’diiiate ducliies, and the 
disputes of Po|)es aiul Emperors, we return to the main 
stream of Lombard history. 

Tho wise and loyal Ansprand survived his return Doatii of 
from exile and his elevation to the throne only three 
months. When he was upon his deathljed, the people 
of tho Lombards raised bis sou Liutj’Rand to the 
tlirone a.^ his partner while life still remained to him, 
his successor when death supervened ; and the tidings 
of tliis event, whicli apparently was the result rather 
of popular outhusiasm tlian of any deep-laid political Eioyau.tn 
Hchoine, brought great joy to the heart of the dying 
king F or we nuist always remember that Liutprand, 

' ‘ AnHpraiid Liing<tbiii'donim rognum potitus, ti-os s(jluuiiuodo 
numwiH n'gunvit, vir per umniu egregius ot cujua supiouliao rixri 
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BOOK VII. though the greatest and most powerful of Lombard 
sovereigns, and though no other king so nearly suc- 
ceeded in welding the state into one homogeneous 
monarchy, had only the slenderest of hereditaiy claims 
to occupy the palace of Pavia. To talk of usurpation 
would be altogether out of place, since the element of 
popular election common to most of the Teutonic 
royalties was still strong in the Lombard kingship ; 
but for moi’e than a century all the wearcis of the Iron 
Crown, with one exception’, had been connected by 
blood or by marriage with the family of the revered, 
almost sainted Queen Theudelinda, and to the glory of 
this descent the son of the Milanese nohlo Ansprand 
could l.'iy no claim. 

Of the year of Liutprand’s birth we have no 

chiVriiXr precise information, but as in 701 he was still a very 
young man, contemptuously allowo<l to live by the 
jealous tyrant Aripert II, when he mutilated or put 
to death all the rest of Ans])ran<rs family, wo can 
hardly sujipose him to have been more than twenty- 
eight years old when, eleven years afterwards, he 
mounted the throne. Ife was a man of gr(>at personal 
strength and courage, and in his reign of thirty-one 
years he had the opportunity of displaying on a wide, 
one might almost say on a Euroj)ean theatre, the large 
gifts of statesmanship with which nature ha<l endowed 
him. In these early centuries, after the disruption of 

aoquaiKli sunt Conidulos Lungolwmli liujim inUtritum, IJut 
piiuidimi <tjuH filiiim in n«ga]i eonstituiint nolio : (juod Auspnind 
dum udhuo viv^rot audicuH, val<lo Inotutus owt’ (I'aulus, II. L. 
vL .'is). 

‘ Kodwald, whoso coimootion with Thoudolindu’s family is at 
least doubtful. 
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tlie Roman Empire, no other ruler save Theodorie the book vii. 
Ostrogoth came so near to founding a I’eal kingdom of-^^liiL 
Italy : but like Theodorie, his work perished because 
he had no sou to succeed him. 

At the very outset of his reign he narrowly escaped Conspi- 
doath by domestic treason. For some reason or other, Eotoari. 
his cousin Rothari* conspired against his life, and 
invited him to a feast, at which he was to have been 
slain Ijy armed men concealed in the banqueting-hall. 

B('ing wsiriud of the plot, Liutpraud summoned his 
cousin t<t the palace. lie came, wearing a coat of mail 
und(‘r his manthf, which the king’s hand discovered in 
the act of exchanging salutations. The tragedy of 
(Irimwidd and (Jo<li]>eri was again peiformed, with 
slightly dilhu’cnt circumstances. When Rothari saw 
that, ho was discovorcid, ho drew his sword and rushed 
at the king. Liutpraud dr<sw his too, but before either 
could strike, oiuj of the king’s lifeguards, named Bubo, 
attack(!(l Rothari from iK'hind. He turned roimd and 
woundetl his asssulant in tlnn forehead, but the intex’- 
ruptitui pi’obahly saved tlui king’s life. The other 
bystaiidi'rs hill at onc<‘. upon Rothari, and slew him. 

His four sons, whos(‘. disappearance from the capital 
caus(id them to im suspectxid of complicity in their 
liith(‘i-’s designs, when discovered were put to death. 

As an illustration of the imi-sonal coui'age of theiviut- 
now king, raxilus tiolls us another story, winch pi’ob- wmww. 
ahly helongs to a later period of his reign. Being told 
that tw<t sxpxii’es luwl [ilotted his ileath, he orxlored 
their a,( te,ntlance upon him, and I'odo with them and 
with no other xwesort into the densest pait of the 

' Thin UHUK* HUgKfwis Uic iHiHsildlity Ihut Lhitiiniiid luuwolf 
may laivc lifcu Hjtnmx IV'sa Ihn iwfc of Kin;r Kotliuri. 
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B)OK VII. forest Then drawing his swoi’d and pointing it 
towards them, he upbi’aided them with their murderous 
designs, and called upon them, if they were men, to 
come on and slay him then and there. Stricken by 
‘ the divinity which doth hedge a king,’ the caitiffs fell 
at his feet and implored his pai*don, which was gi’anted. 
to them as to many others who at different times con- 
spired against him, for great was this king’s clemency. 

Tiio yoar The reign of Liutprand naturally divides itself into 

turiiing- two pai'ts. The first fourteen years of that I’eign 

tho°n-ign (712-726) are almost bare of events. Doubtless In; 

I’.nmS!' was, during all that time, consolidating the forces of 
his kingdom ; and the numerous laws which, during 
this period, were i)assed at the yearly assemblies of his 
armed fellow-countrymen, show his anxious care for 
the good government of his people. In 726, with the 
outbreak of the great Iconoclastic controv’o.rsy, the 
scene changes, and an almost bewildering succession 
of wars, alliances, compiests, restorations of h^rritory, 
interviews with Popcis, and negotiations with Kxarclis, 
fills up the remaining seventeen years of his reign. 

lieserving for the next chapter the intricate, but 
momentous history of those eventful y(5ars, I propose 
now to summarise those additions to the StafiUn 
Book which attest Liut])rand’s activity iis a legislator, 
and which were made in great measure, though not 
entirely, before the Iconoclastic controversy stst Italy 
in a flame. 

Yonriynw- On the ist of March **, for fifteen out of the thirty- 

waublitiH /» 1 * • -r • 1 

of the one years oi ms reign, Liutpi-aua, Hho Christian and 

^ rrobably the ‘City' forest in the neighbourhood of Piivin, of 
which wo hnve already lioard, Woo pp, 306 and 308, 

“ SoniotiuioB on the preceding day. 
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Catholic’ King, hy the advice and with the consent book vn 
of the ‘Judges’ of his realm and of the rest of his 
faithful Lombards, put forth his little volume of laws 
‘ for the settlement of any points of controversy which 
had arisen l^etween his subjects, and which seemed to 
be insufficiently provided for by his most robust and 
most eminent predecessor Kothari,’ or by the ‘most 
glorious ’ Grimwald h 

At the very outset of his reign the young king Divine 
claims high authority for his uttei"ances as a legislator. 

‘ He has conceived the idea of framing these laws, not 
by his own ft)resight, but by the will and inspiration 
of God: because the king’s heart is in the hand of 
G(h 1, as is witnessed by the wisdom of Solomon, who 
said, “ As the rush of water, so is the heart of the king 
in God’s liand: if He shall keej) it back, everything 
will be, dried up, but if He in His mercy gives it free 
coui'S<i, everything is watered, and filled with health- 
fuhu'SH.” Ho too the Apostle James in his Epistle says, 

“ Every good gift and every perfect gift is fi’om above, 
ami oonieth down from the Father of lights.”’ 

‘ The Menlcnc(t, prefixod to tho Imvs of 713, may bo 

(iH i>i'<‘tty nearly llm <‘(>uuu<iu form for the iiilrotluclLon 
to tho StutiiloH of all tln' Hu<!<:oe<linf' y<*tirH : —‘Ob hoc opfo in I)ui 
noiuino biiitpriiml oxrolh'ntiHHimiw OhrMiiimis ot (Jiitholicua 
Jjangobiinlonun rox, anno doo in’otegtinto mgni nusi primo, pridiii ' 

[more ofbm ‘<lio'j ‘Kulondnrniu Martiarum indictiuuo undocinut 
unu rum onmibuH judicil)im turn doAuHtriao ot Noustohu' partibus, 
niMiiKUi et do 'J’lmcino linibuH, v«d cum roliquis fidolibas mei.s 
LangolianliH (‘t <'im<do populo adwistonto, haoc nobis eoiumuiu) 
coiwilio, Juxiti jjuHtul ob Dei timoro atquo nmoro ac sancta 
conpanienmt <*t pla<MnTunt.’ Tlio yoars in which Liutimind’s 
laws went published were 713, 717, 720, 721, 722, 723, 724, 

72r,7 73 733, 734, mul 735- Ab tho total 

inunlu‘r <»t' ‘nipitulii’ wuh 155, ihb givoB an avta'jigij of aliout ton 
InwH to y<*ar of publication. 
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BOOKvn. This highly theological statement of the king’s 
— — h functions is no doubt due to the ecclesiastic employed 
by him to express his thoughts in that which was 
supposed to be the Latin language, and it is probably 
to the same official that we owe the following strong 
statement of the supremacy of the Roman Church, 
which is contained in the law' against raaniage with 
a first cousin’s widow. 

(iiorifieu- After enacting that any man offending against this 
law shall forfeit all his property, and his children shall 
powor. treated as illegitimate, the royal legislator ud<ls, 
‘ This ordinance have we made because, as God is our 
witness, the Pope of the City of Rome, who u the he<«l 
of the Churches of God nwl of the pritints in the whole 
•world, has cxhoitod us l)y his epistles in no wise to 
allow such marriage to take place But notwith- 
standing these oxpressioTis, and though the prologues 
to the laws lay a strong emphasis on the now Catholic 
ehiiracter of the Lombanl nation, it cannot Ixi said 
that they exhibit any trace of that obse<piious servility 
towards the Church which is characteristic of the laws 
of the Visigothic kings a little before this dat<j, nor is 
there any vestige in them of that furious persecution 
of the Jews which was the esj)(5cial disgrace of Spanish 
Christianity, and which paved the way for the Moorish 
coiKpiest of Spain. 

It nuist bo noticed in passing that the Latin in 
which King Liutprand’s statutes are clothed is bjir- 
barous, often to the verge of incomprehensibility, 

’ I. xxxiii. Tho fiist Hcnt'iic** of this liiw is, niitom <i<'um 
juvantom praevidhims ut amodo uuIIuh homo promuimt roliota tl<* 
coneobrino aid bmhrina mio dufioro.’ Doos tins forbid murriiijjo 
©von with a second eonfiin’H widow V 
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more barbarous than that of Gregory of Tours, more book vii. 
barbarous even (and this is worth, noticing) than the 
laws of Kothari. Evidently during the seventy or 
eighty year’s that had elapsed since that king’s acces- 
sion, the light shed by the torch of learning had been 
growing dimmer* and dimmer, and the Church had 
been losing even the feelrle hold which she once had 
upon the wisdom and the cultuj*e of buried Paganism. 

1’aklng a geneml sm’vey of the laws of Liutprand iiut- 
and eoni])aring them with those of Tlothari, we see atfaw8*^oom- 
oiice that th<f fjombards have ontei’ed upon a new Bothlriv!' 
piiaK(% of social lili^. ’I'hc laws of the later legislator 
breullHi far less than those of his pnidecessor the 
at nios[)hf!t’(< of the forest and the moorland. The laws 
about falcons, and stags, and swarms of bees, have 
disapp(!ared from tlu! statute book, or at least I’ecpiire 
no iVc'sh adrliiions to be mmUi to them, but instead 
ther<v»l‘ we have elaborate ])rovisions for the enforce- 
nn'iit of contracts a.n(l the foi’eclosuro of mortgages. 

OiKt gi'cat and striking change made by King peunity 
Liutprand sluavs tlui inmrasing value set rrpon inwouswr 
human life, as tlu*, Lombards wei'e jmtting off their 
burbarouH customs and settling down into a \vell- 
ord<n*ed o<»mm(tnwealth. This was the virtual abolition 
of the. and tint substitution of absolute 

confiH<;ation of the oflender’s pi’operty, in cases of 
niurd<’r. It will Ixs r‘em<mihon«l that, under the 
earlier higislation, thcr shedder of blood, according to 
a common custom among the Teutonic nations, had 
to pay to t!i<r rt^pr’estmtatives of the murdered man 
a compensation, which vari(‘d according to his r*ank of 
life, and which (tlumgh our information on the subject 
is not HO precise Jis we could desire) was probably 
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BOOK vn. small, -when the victim was a man of low social 
position. Now, however, the king ordained that in all 
cases where one free man killed another, not in self- 
defence, but of malice aforethought, he should lose his 
whole property. The heirs of the murdered man took 
only his old guidHgild, and the balance left over went 
to ‘ the King’s Court,’ the residuary legatee of all fines 
and compositions. If, on the other hand, the mur- 
derer’s property was insuf&cient to pay even the old 
guidrigild, he was handed over to the heirs of the 
murdered man, apparently not to be put to death by 
them, but worked as a slave 

Of cotu-se, even this punishment falls far short of 
those which our modern civilisation assigns to the 
crime of murder. Still we can see that, es 2 )ecial]y in 
the case of the rich and powerful, the efiect of the lunv 
punishment would be far more deterrent tliau tb (5 old. 
Probably under the code of liothari a Lombard noble 
might have killed a dofion free irien of inferior position 
without seriously im 2 )airing his fortune, whereas now, 
after tlie first such deed of violence, ho found himself 
stripped of everything. And tlius the change in- 
troduced by Liutprand tended towards tb(5 e<pia]it,y of 
all men before the law, and was in the best sense of 
auidrigiui the word democratic. At the same tiims, while the 
as » tariff gvAxlngild lost somo of its significanoo on one hand, it 
muiitH. gamed it on the other. If it was less imjioriant as 
a protection against violence, it became more important 
as a penalty for ci’iine. In tlio case of a nun’s guardian 
who consented to her marriage ; of men wlio aiiled 
and abetted in an insurrection ■'* ; of forgery of a docu- 
ment^; of the prejiaration of a legal instrument by 
* 1. xvi. “ 1. x.'tx. “ 1. xx.xvi. ‘ 1. hiii. 
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a scribe ignorant of the law ^ ; of breaking troth-plight, book vii. 
and giving to one man the affianced bride of another 2, — 

the offender was bound to ‘pay his own guidngildi 
which went in some cases to the King’s Court, in 
othei’s to the person injured by his offence. So, too, 
the officer of the crown who molested men in the 
enjoyment of their just right the master of a fugitive 
slave who presumed to drag him away from the altar 
of a church the man who committed an indecent 
assault upon a woman or who stole her clothes while 
she was bathing®, the man who dared to many the 
wife of anotluir still living husband®, each had to pay 
the full gindriglM which, under the old law, would 
have been payable by his murderer. There seems to 
b(j a certain sense of justice, rough perhaps, but still 
justice, in this provision of the Lombard legislator, who 
says in effect to the wealthy and nolde members of the 
community, ‘ We will jn-otect your persons by inflicting 
a heavi(?r Hno on him who assaults or molests you than 
on the assailant of a person of lesser rank : but on the 
other hand, if you transgress our laws, the penalty which 
you must pay shall he in the same proportion heavier.’ 

In the laws of Ilothari we head to regret the absence Liutprund 
of any clear indication of the amount of guidngild 
])ayahl(i for the violent deatli of a member of each of 
the various classes of the community. King Liut-*^*^' 
prand givcis us this missing detail, and as he does 
not jiroftiss to abrogate the law of his predecessor, he 
perhaps only ro-st.atcs the previously existing custom, 

Tlui law’' is so important that it will be well to quote 
it entire : — 

' 1. xi’t. - 1. c.'ii'c. ” I. cxsxix. a. " 1. cxliii. 

'• U, i-xxi, cxxxv. * 1. exxii. ’ 1. Ixii. 
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‘ We remember that we have already ordained that he 

who [of malice prepense] kills a free man shall lose the 

whole of his property; and that he who kills in self- 
defence shall pay according to the rank of the person 
slain h We now wish to ordain how that rank is to 
be estimated. 

‘ The custom is, that if the slain man is a person of 
the lowest rank, who is proved to he a member of the 
[Lombard] army the manslayer shall pay 1 50 solidi : 
for an officer ®, 300 solidi. As concerning our followei’S 
let him who is lowest in that rank be paid for, when 
slain, at the rate of 200 solidi, simply because he is our 
servant ; and those of higher position, according to the 
dignity of their office, in an ascending scale up to 300 
solidi 

From this law we can at last foim some idea of the 
estimation in which the lives of the different members 
of the Lombard community were held. We can 
hardly be wrong, however, in supposing that the 
‘ army man ’ of King Liutpi’and’s edict is necessarily 
a member of the conquering nation : and thus we get 

^ ‘ Secundum qualitatem personae.’ 

“ ‘Minima persona qui exereitalis homo esso invoniatur.’ 

® ‘ Qui prior est.’ 

‘ ‘De gasindiis nostris.’ The word ‘gasindius’ has pro)>aMy 
a mingled meaning, derived from the original idea of Mmhij) with 
the king, blended with the usage of the comitafus (see vol. iii. 
p. 35^)> afterwards associated with tho thought of snrvU'-c in 
the Icing’s palace. 

‘ As it was a common principle in the Teutonic codes that 
murder with premeditation should be charged for at double tho 
rate of manslaughter in self-defence, Davoud Oghlou suggests that 
we may probably obtain the full guidrigild for murder ‘ asto animo,’ 
as executed in the days of Kothari, by doubling tho sums men- 
tioned in this law of Liutprand. 
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110 iK'ai’cr to tlie solution of the old question, ‘ What book vii. 
<jHi.ib'i<id(l, if any, wfis paid by the murderer or the 
unintentional shiyer of a free Homan?’ 

l>ut tli<»n^-li on this point tlie laws of Liutprand failNon-Lom- 
to give. UH the desired information, they do not soutior^'"' 
ent irely ignore- tlie existence (»f a non-Lornbai’d popula- iu these*” 
tion as was tlio case, with those of Bothari. In the*“''^“‘ 
first. plafKi, it is noteworthy that neai’ly all the laws 
whie.h r<‘lat(' to inheritance begin with the words ‘Si 
</nis /wo///ohr</v^os',’ evidently im])lying that there were 
other ptu’sons than Lombards in the country to whom 
theH(! la.WH <li<l not aj)ply, and we naturally conjecture 
that thest? persons are the old Homan ])opulation, still 
working, !is far <ih tlujir own internal affairs are con- 
tH)rne<l, by the laws of Tlioodosius and Justinian. 

This conjecture iHscomes almost certainty when we Lawoftho 
read in Liutprand’s law J)<‘. Scrihis ’, ‘ We liave ordained hiw'lf tilo’ 
fhaX they who wi-it.e doe<lH '■*, whether according 
th(‘ law of the fjomhards (since that is most open, 
an<l known by miai-ly all men), or according to the 
law of tluf Homans, shall not proi>are them other- 
wise than according to th(» contxmts of those laws 
themselves. For hit them not write contrary to the 
law <tf the fjtmibards or that- of tlie Homans. If they 
<lo not. know the ]>rovisions of those laws, let them 
ask others who do, and if they cannot fully learn the 
laws, let them not write the deeds. Lot any one who 
jin'sumes t,o act otherwise pay his own guidrUjild, 
imh‘.ss there is some express understanding [of an 
opposite kindl arriv<id at by the ])artios®.’ 

> 1, xci, * ‘Olmrtalivs.’ 

’ 'this is (he ti'Xl of tint first sontitneo of this important law 
‘ Iht HerihiH ho« proHjieximnH, ut tpii diartulas scrihuut, sivo atl 
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The Laws of Liutprand. 

It is quite in accordance with the indications thus 
furnished us, that we find it provided^ that if any 
Roman married a Lombard woman, and acquired the 
muTKlium over her, she thereby lost the status of 
a Lombard woman. The sons born of such a union 
were Romans like their father, and had to ‘ live by his 
law’; and in case of her marrying a second husband 
without the consent of the heirs of the first huRl)and, 
they had no right to claim damages {ccnnt/ri^fh), nor to 
start a feud (faida) with the presuming consort 

We thus see that, under the Lombard kings, a begin- 
ning at any rate was made of the system of ‘ personal 
law,’ a system which attained its full development 
under the Carolingian kings, \inder whom the various 
members of the same community, Franks, Lombards, 
Romans, each had the right of living under tlicir own 
ancestral code of laws. 

Lombard jurisprudence, tliough still crude, and in 
some respects barbarous, had ovi<lently some germs of 
progress and improvement. We can perceive on the 
part of Liutimaiid an anxious desire to govern his 
subjects justly, and to cany their reason along with 
him in his various decisions. We sec with satisfaction 

logom Langobardorum, quoniaiu ap<^rtisHiina ut jK‘n<^ omnibus 
nota ost, Rivo ad Eomanonun, non ulit(*r facjiaut nisi <iu<>nio<lo in 
ipsis IcgibuH continotur.^ 

^ By 1. cxxviL 

® bSi qiiis Eomanus homo mulu^roin Laiigolnirdniu tulorit, (»fc 
miiucliuin ox oil focorit, ot post <»juH di^cossum ad aliuni miu'itum 
am})tdav<a‘it sine V(>luutat<an IkumhIoh i)rioris innrifci, fahUla ot a«a- 
griph non roijuiratnr, <[uiii posUpiain Konuuio mnrito oopulavorit 
ot c^x oil mundiiun Ibcii, Kornana (‘flbeta (‘st. Filii qui do talo 
inatrinionio naseuntur Hoctindiun logom j[>atris Komani iumi, (^t 
legom pntris yivunt : idtu) fahla ofc anagriph niinimo compoiioro 
(lo}>ont qxii postoa cam inlit, sicut uoc do albl Komunil/ 
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that he is prepared to accept for himself the same book vii. 
measure which he metes out to others. Thus, having 
ordained that a lad under the age of eighteen cannot, 
except under cei’tain special circumstances make 
a valid alienation of his property to another man, he 
passes a sj)ecial law^ enacting that not even to the 
king shall such a donation be valid. 

As the power of the king had increased, that ofExiietiwi 
his representatives had increased also, aiid with their officers, 
power, the temptations to corruption, the vices of 
civilization beginning to take the place of the vices of 
l>arbariHm. Tliero arc many law.s against oppression 
and (‘xaelion by the king's stewards {iicforasi) ; and the Tim law’s 
penalties on the judge who merely delays the adminis- 
tration of justice ai’C o.xcecsdingly severe®. Two classes 
of judges arc*, lusi’c enumerated, the mtldalm, and above 
him the judex. If a .Hctddttkix dfslayed for four days 
to administer justice when called upon to do so, he 
had to pay 6 solid! to the plaintilf, and 6 to the 
jade.!', above, him. If the cause was too high for the 
.'iOidiltdd.H, and was brought beforej the jud,(;.r., he laid 
Hi,x days’ gra.«o given him, and at the end of that time, 
if he liad not pronounec'd judgment, he had to pay 
15 Holidi to the jiluintiir. Or, if it was a case which 


’ ()»(> t»l‘ IIii'HO c'xcepted wwch was wlatnt llio lud's fiithor liud 
left llin inlorcwt of which W’jis eniiiif' up llio osttito (‘ut <‘i 

major «luiiiiii(PiH praplc.r Jioiwmii xnlidonuii non a<!c.ro.s<!iil ’ ; 1. xv 
nl. xix'. Anoilicr was wli<‘nt the lad w.as in danger of lu-.tuully 
dyinfj fruin Inuif'cr in a limn <»f ^{oncral fanihid (‘d<( infantihus 
<|ni inira lU'tidcm winl . . . <■(, a fanm mtn'iunlur . . . dum 
tfinim.H faints fucrit liccncium liidx'iiut imruin niisKn prinripis auk 
jiidiro .silo da l^■l■ra aiii de nihus .suis vendem ijualitnr vivnni 

JiiiMsit,’ ; 1 . c.vH.x). 

’ 1. .\ci.x. 

l)d 


von. VI. 


" 11. xxi x.vv. 
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The Laws of Liiitprand. 

. ought to be transferred to the King’s Court, and the 
■judex delayed doing so for twelve days, he had to pay 
12 solid! to the plaintiff, and 20 to the king. Even 
the vast fortune of Lord Chancellor Eldon would 
scarcely have been sufficient to meet the continual 
levy of fines like these. 

The old barbarous wager of battle i^iwcjnai)er c<m- 
fones’) still existed, but was viewed with susiucion 
and dislike by Liutpi'and. He does not scruple to 
imagine and provide for a case in which a man acciised 
of theft has been vanc^uished in single combat, but 
stricter enquiry afterwards made l')y the king’s repre- 
sentative (2^uUicm) has established his innocence’. 
He declares that wicked pci’sons would sometimes 
challenge a man to th('. combat in ordcsr to annoy and 
worry him, and therefore jnusci’ibos the form of oath 
which the challenger might be forced to take, and 
which was to the efibct that bo had reasonable 
grounds of suspicion, and did not give ibo challenge 
in malice, in order to weary him by tlxi battle*'. And 
in a very cuiious law ® al)o\it acctisations of poisoning 
he expresses himself even more strongly, saying in 
substance, ' We have now ordjiinod that the jnniish- 
ment for the murder of a free man shall b(j the loss of 
the whole of the murdei'cr’s property : but certain men, 
j)erhaps through hardness of lusart, have accused the 
relations of a man who luis difwl in his bod of liaving 
poisoned him, and have theriifoni, according to the old 

’ 1. Ivi. In tills caso tlio conijxiHition for tlidft imitl hy tlio first 
aeousocl had to ho ropaid to him, and (dahmitl from the man who 
was cvontually proved to ho the ofleudor. 

® ‘Et dicat juratus, quia non asto animo eum ixtr pngnam 
fatigare ipiaenit ’ (1. Lxxi). 

• 1. exviii. 
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custom, challenged them to single combat. It seems 
to us a serious matter that the loss of a man’s whole — ^ ^ 
property should be caused by the weakness of a single 
shield : and we therefore ordain that in case any 
accusation of this kind should be brought in future, 
the accuser shall swear on the gospels that he does 
not bring it in malice, Imt has good grounds for his 
suspicion. Then he may jiroceed to battle according 
to the old custom, but if the accused person or his 
hired champion is defeated, let him pay, not his whole 
fortune, but a comjiosition, as under the whole law, 
according to the rank of the murdered man : — For we 
nr(! une.crtaln about the judgment of God, and we have 
ht'ard of many persons unjustly losing their cause by 
wager of bvttlo. But on nccoxmt of the custom of our 
nai.ion of the Lombards wo cannot change the law 
its(‘lf 

In connexion with those allusions by Liutprand toThooui 

, iinwrifctor 

ilu^ (Itscayiug jurmpnidencc of his ancestors, it will be kwCcato 
w'oll to notice one j)assago in which he quotes the 
ancient customs of his nation. Law Ixxvii enacts, 

‘Tf two brothers, or a fatlier and son, have divided 
their estate by solemn tldnx-, and one of tliom shall 
die without sons or* daughters, let the King’s Court 

' ‘(Jiiiu iucorti stninm do judido Doi, nudiviinus per 

puKUivin sino judic/uim cmiwiiu huhiu pordoro, sod proptor consuo- 
tu«Uii<*m nostrum Langolmrdorinn, h'gom ipsiim mutiiro non 

IMiHHtiiuuH.’ Sir W. Hdott niiglit Imvo road this sontoneo when 
ho wroL<* the woll-known linos : — 

*Hny, yo who i>r«a«h Iloavon shall decide 
Whou in tlu( list Iho chamitioas ride, 

Whore was Troav<iu’s jxisti<!0 then?’ 

“ Ai>imron(ly this nmst ho tho moaning of ‘ si duo fi-atros aut 
si pator ofc filius thiwjall fuovint.’ 
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BOOK vn. succeed to him. We have ordained this because, 
though it be not precisely so set down in the edict 
[of Eothari], nevertheless all our judges and faithful 
subjects have declared that so the ancient cadarjida 
has ever been, down to our own time b' The passage is 
interesting, because we have here a glimpse of that 
unwritten common law of the Lombards, known by 
this strange and somewhat mysterious name cadarfda, 
by which, according to the Chronicon GotJumum^, legal 
disputes were generally decided until Hothari arose, 
the first codifier of Lombard law. 

Laws Space fails me to enumerate all the interesting 
womL. particulars as to the social and domestic life of tlio 
Lombards, which may be gleaned from the laws of 
Liutprand. In particular, the numerous edicts relating 
to loomen would be well worthy of sj^ccial study, 
showing as they do a decided upward tendency in the 
estimation in which they wore lield b 

^ ^Ideo autom sic scripsmnis quia oi hi adfictum in odictum 
propriao non fuit, tamon onm<‘H judiccss ofc liduliR nosiri sic dixu- 
runt quod cadarfula antiqiia U8<iuo mine sic fuissot.' Tho MHS, 
waver between ^cadarfula,’ ‘cawarfidn,’ ‘quadorlin/ and ollior 
foi'nxs of tho word. 

® See vol. V. p. 148. 

® Thus the very first of Liutprau<rH laws /:,dvos to tho daup:htors 
of a man dying without logitiniuto innlu iHsuc?, tlu^ whole of thoir 
father’s iiihoritanco ; modifying ho far th(» law of Eothari, wliiidi, 
in such a case, gavo a third of tho properly to bustard sous (if 
any), and a sixth to tho nearest male collaterals. 

In law exx, wliich enuniorntos the injuries which constituted 
‘mala tractatio’ from tho (or ,k<uq>or of tho mnndium) 

towards tho woman under his protiHition, and which worn 
punished by the loss of tho mxindhim, it is int<»r<^siiiig to 
note that she is called his /rm, tho same word of course ns 
the German fvau ; but also tho same as tln^ uumo of iho wife 
of Odin, who gavo the Lombards tho victory by her dovk*<»s 
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Manumission of Slaves. 

Another proof of increasing softness of manners isBooKVii. 
afforded by the laws about slaves. Of course, the — — h 
uiifree condition of the slave and the Aldins still 
continues, but a new and effectual form of manu- Maiiumis- 
mission is introduced, according to which the owner king aa'i 
gives the slave into the hands of the king. The slave 
by the intervention of the priest is then ‘led round 
the sacred altar,’ and after that dismissed free. This 
solemn act of manumission, in which king and priest 
were associated on behalf of freedom, was to have as 
groat ofHcacy as if the slave had been declared ‘folk- 
free’ by a regular (hiwjtiliuuK The slave who, ufhn* 
lio had in this or any other way r(icoive<l his ‘full 
freedom,’ continued to serve his old mfistiT ((jut of 
gratitude or for wages), was warned that he would <Io 
well to make frequent oi»portunities for showing forth 
lii.s freedom to the judge and to his neighbours, lost 
in time to como the fact of his emancipation should Ite 
called in question‘d. And if the owner of married 
slaves wronged the hushand by committing adultery 
with the w'ife, ho thereby emancipated both, as fully 
as if ho luwl by solemn (hiiu: given them tlieir freedom. 

But in order that there might ho no doubt of tbeir 
oinancipatit)!!, they woi-e dosired to como to tho palace, 
prove tljeir cjiso, and receive their freedom at the hand 
of the king'*. 

Though, as I have said, w'e have far fewer kiws Horws. 
redating to tho foi'ost and tho fann-stead than in the 
code of Ilotbari, it is evident that horses were a valued 
possession, and their ownershi]), as in all civilised 

(h<«* vi>l, V. p. 92). Tli<> wifo <>r the Jiipitw wiw thus 

T/ie WomnH. 

’ I k. 


“ 1. Iv, 


“ 1. vsl 
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BOOK vir. communities, was a frequent cause of litigation. ‘If 
— — — L a man wishes to buy a horse, he ought to do it in the 
presence of two or three men, and not secretly. Then, 
if afterwards any one should claim that horse, he 
will have these witnesses to appeal to, and shall not 
be liable to a charge of horse-stealing. But if the 
claimant of the horse does not believe such witnesses, 
let the defendant confii’m his case by putting them 
on their oath, unless they be that kind of men whom 
the king or the judex would believe even without an 
oath. But if he cannot produce any witnesses in 
whose presence the transaction took place, and can 
but repeat simply “ I bought it,” or if Ite says that he 
houcjht it from some Frank, or nobody knows whom., he 
will have to pay the fine for horse-stealing h’ 

HoiiKiou. We find in the code of Liutprand one or two 
interesting indications of the religious condition of the 
Sooth- Lombards. Especially we have some almost savage 
legislation against soothsayers igrioli), whether male 
or female. Any one who himself consults such ])ersons, 
or sends his slave to receive their answers, is to jjay 
half of his own guidngUd to the king. The stune 
heavy fine shall be paid by any judex or smldahis or 
inferior functionary in whose district these soothsayers 
shall he lui’king, if for three months he fail to discover 
and punish them. And if, when they have been 
detected and denounced, such functionary, either for 
a bribe, or out of pity, or for any other reason, lets 
them go, he shall pay not the half, but the whole of 
his guidngUd to the king. As a further incentive to 

’ ‘ Niai siniplioiter eompnravit, ofc dixcn't quod Franco aut noscio 
do qualoni hoiniiiom coniparuHsot, coiuponnt ip.suin cabolluin pro 
furtum ’ (1. Ixxix), 
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diligence, the judex is ordered to sell the convicted BWKvn. 

soothsayer out of the province as a slave, and allowed 

to put the proceeds of the sale into his own 
pocket. 

In the course of this legislation we are infonued idolater, 
that (as at Benevento in the time of St. Bai'hatus) 
there were still some country folk who worshipped 
a tree or a fountain, calling it their sacnmeutum ; 
and the punishment for these superstitious rites was 
the same as that for consulting soothsayers, the 
payment of half a man's (juidrUjihl ‘ to the sacred 
I)alace 

It is time to draw this slight and impeiloct sketch 
of Liutprand’s legislation to a close., but the roiwlor 
may ho interested ])y throe or four of the most charac- 
teristic laws, which s(Miru to show us the great king 
sitting in council with his judges, and hearing and 
resolving the harder cases which woi-o brought before 
him. 

Law cxxxviii. hoiiU’uu’nt to M-wder hy a, slave . — lunitinK h 
‘ We have been truly informed that a certain man, by imiraTtiis 
the instigation of the devil, said to another man’s 
slave, ‘ Come and kill thy lord, and I have it in my 
power to gi'ant thee whatsoever lavour thoxt shalt 
desire.’ Persuaded l>y him, the la.d ontored into the 
evil design, and tlio tempter was wicked enough to 
say in tlie very presence of the victim, ‘Strike thy 
lord.’ For his sins the slave struck the blow, and 
the other said, ‘Strike him again. If thou dost not, 

1 will strike thee.’ I’hon the kul turned round and 

' SSimili anxlo «fc <iui arlionau mstic.I .snomnidiitum stnim 
vociuit nt(m« u(l I'onliuium Hui 

cojniioiuit in sacro pulatio ’ (1. Ixxxiv). 
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HifKVir. struck another blow, whereupon the master died. 

— !' In the requisition for blood, it was argued [on be- 

half of the tempter] that he ought to pay only 
the composition for conspiring against life \co'iisiliwn 
mortis, the fine for which was 20 solidi], but we and 
our judges were not at all satisfied with this argu- 
ment, reflecting that conspiracy is a hidden thing, 
which sometimes attauis its end, and sometimes misses 
it. But this murder was instigated in the actual 
])i'(‘-sence of the victim, and we do not call it ‘con- 
slUuin ’ when a man points to another, present before 
him, and says in so many words, ‘Strike that man.’ 
Therefoi‘0 the instigator of the crime shall be punished, 
not for consilium mortis, but for murder itself ; and, 
according to our recent edict, shall forfeit the whole of 
his pro2)Oi-ty, of which half shall go to the heirs of the 
murdtu'ed man, and lialf to the King’s Court.’ 

.st(iuiijiKii Law cxxxv. Iimdt to a woman . — ‘It has l)een 
rojiortod to us that a certain perverse man, while 
a woman was bathing in a river, took away all the 
(ilothcH which she had for the covering of her body; 
wheroforc, fis she could not remain in the I'iver for 
(iver, kIu) was obliged to walk home naked. Therefore 
wo decide that the hateful man who has been guilty of 
thin i)roHum2)tuous deed, shall pay his wiiole guidntfild 
to her whom he has offended. We do so for this 
reason, that if her father, or brother, or husband or 
tdhor near male relative had found that man, there 
would undoubtedly have been a breach of the peace 
{scandalmii), and the stronger of the two would 
IM'obably have killed the other. Now it is better for 
the wrongdoer to live and 2 >ay his own guidrigild, 
than to die, and cause a faida to those who come 
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after him, or to kill and lose the whole of his book vii. 

, T , ClI. lU. 

property ^ 

Law cxiii. Testanieiitaru potver, — ^ If any Lombard ^ Power to n 

^ fiinior to 

should wish to make any special provision for a son j^fer a 
who has served him well, he may have power to do so s<m. 
to the following extent. If he has two sons, he may 
favour the one who has shown him godly ohedience by 
an e.xtra tliird (jf the pro]>erty ; if he luis three sons, 
by a fourtli ; if four, by a fifth, and so on. And if they 
have all served him equally well, lot them partake 
equally of their father’s substance. But if i)crchauce 
the father have married a second or a third wile, and 
have issut^ both by tlie Oiu’licu’ and later marriages, he 
shall not have the power of thus preferring any one 
of the children of the later marriage dm'ing their 
mother’s Jilctime, lest any should say that it is done 
at Inn- instigation. But after her death he shall have 
]>ower to prefer sis aforesaid. Bor we think it is 
accor<ling to (lod’s will (iind to right reason), that if, 

<!v<!n between slaves, he who serves his nuister well is 
inoiHs reward(!(l than Ikj who serves him Iwlly, the 
father should have a similar ])ower of distinguishing 
iKitween his sons, and rewarding them according to 
their deserts,’ 

Law e.\li. Wonieth incited to hmwling by their \inw\uvA 
hanbanda . — ‘Wo have been infbi'med that some faith- 
less and crafty men, wh<j do mft dare themselves to 
enter a neighbouring hotise or village and raise a dis- 
turl)anco there, for fear of the heavy composition to 

‘ I have slightly oxpaiuhsd th« last sontoiioos, hut tho logis- 
lulur’fl imianiug in sulfioioutly chair. 

“ Tho Roman would i»rohably Ijo govornod in his toetouxentary 
disiJositions by the law ‘ do inuificioso TustanionW.’ 
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B(X)Kvn. which they are liable for such an offence, have called 
— ! — 1 together all the women over whom they had power, 
both free and bond, and have sent them against 
a weaker body of men. Then these women, attacking 
the men of such town or village, have inflicted blows 
upon them, and made greater disturbance, and done 
more mischief than even men would have done in their 
place. But when enquiry was made into the tuinult, 
the men who were on the defensive, and could not help 
themselves, were called to account for their unwilling 
violence. 

‘ Therefore we decree that should the women dare to 
act in this manner in future: (i) Those who have 
defended themselves against tliem shall not l)o answer- 
able for blows or wounds, or death itself* either to the 
husbands or the omitid'imlds of the women h 

‘ (2) Let the magistrate {2>iihJicm) in whose district 
the tixmult has happened, catclx tliose women, and 
shave their heads, and distribute tliem among the 
villages round aboxxt, that henccforwai“d women may 
learn not to do such presumptuous deeds. 

‘ (3) Should the women in such a brawl inflict blows 
or injuries on any one, their husbands must jxay for 
them according to the tenour of [King llothari’s] edict. 

‘ Our rosison for making this ordinance l)oth as to the 
chastisement of the women and as to the payment 
of their compositions is, that wo cannot liken such 
a [cral'tily ])lannod] assemblage of women to a faction 
fight, or sedition of peasante, since in those outbursts 
men act, not women 

’ Koimaling so fur luw 379 of King Rothari as to composition 
payahlo for a woman killed in a brawl. 

“ ‘ Hoc autem idoo prospeximus turn do disciplinam (j[uam ot 
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I will end this chapter with two little incidents ofuooKVii. 
village life drawn from the laws of Liutprand. 

Law cxxxvi. Death hy misadventure at a tvell . — AceWontai 
‘ It has been told us that a certain man had a well in woii. 
his courtyard ; and above it (according to custom) 
a fork and a balance- weight ’ for drawing water. Now 
while one man was standing uirder the balance-weight, 
another, who came to di-aw water, incautiously let the 
balance-weight go, and it came irpon him who was 
standing there, and caxised his death. When enquiry 
into the death took place, and a demand for the 
composition was made, it was held by us and oxu* 
judges that the man who was killed, as he was not 
a mere animal, but had sense and reason, ought to 
have considered beforehand whei’e lie would take u}> 
his station, and what was the weight which he saw 
over his head Iliorefore two-thirds must bo deducted 
from his composition, and the third jiart of the sum at 
which ho is valued, according to the tenour of the edict, 
shall he ])ai<l by him who drew the water carelessly, to 
the sons or nearest relations of the dead man; and 
so let the cause be finished without guile and without 
faida, since the deed was done unwittingly. Let there 
be no charge brought against the owner of the well, 
for if such a chaige be admitted, no one hereafter will 

dc coiiipoHieionom (luin nos non potuimus mnliorum colloetionom 
«(1 hariHvlld adshnilnro noquo ad soditionoin ruHticanorum <piia 
ista causil viri facia nt nnm non mulioros.’ Ilariscild is said hy 
Meyor to iio ‘ IIo(*i*Hchild als Ztdehon kriogorischon Aufgohots.’ 

‘ ‘ Farcam ofc tolinurn ad hauriondani atpiam.’ 

® ‘ Ita nohis ot uostris judicilnis roctum pantit osst*, tit ipso 
liomo <pu iJd domortiius ost, quia non fuit aniinal, sod sonHutn 
ntcionabiloiu lialtuit, prospicoro dobuit in qualo locum si' ponurc 
ad standum, ant qualo tiondum Hui><n‘ so vidobat ossu.’ 
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bwk m allow others to draw water from his well ; in which 

case, since all cannot be the owners of a well, many 

poor persons will die, and wayfarers also will suffer 
great hardship.’ 

Death of a Law cxxxvii. Death of a child from a hotsds 

child from i 

a horse’s hic/c . — ‘ It has also been reported to us that a certain 

kick. . 

man lent his mare to another man to draw his waggon, 
but the mare had an unbroken colt which followed its 
mother along the road. While they were thus journey- 
ing, it chanced that some infants were standing in 
a cei’tain village, and the colt struck one of them with 
his hoof, and killed it. Now when the pai’ents brought 
the matter before us, and claimed compensation for 
the infant’s deatli, we decided, after deliberation with 
our judges, that two-thirds of the child’s (jmh'ujUd ' 
should be jiaid by the owner of the colt, and the 
remaining tliird by the borrower of the marc. True 
it is that, ill a previous edict it W'as ordained that if 
a horse injures any one with his hoof, tlie owner shall 
pay the damage. But inasmuch as the liorse was out 
on loan, and the boixower was a reasonable being, and 
niiglit, if he had not been negligent, have called out to 
the infants to take care of themselves, — tlierefore, as 
we have said, for his negligence he shall pay the third 
part of the child’s price.’ 

With this sensible decision we take leave of Liut- 
praud the legislator and the judge, and turn to consider 
the events of the age in whicli he had to jilay liis pai’t 
as a wairior and a statesman. 

' ‘ Procii qniilitor iiiso valuorit’ 

Kotiiai’i, 325 tuul 326. 



NOTE D, Prices under the LOi^rBARD rule. 

Of course in order to estimate aright the deterrent effect of NOTE D, 
the money penalties which crowd the Lombard statute-book, we 
ought to know what was the purchasing power of the solidus 
aureus (twelve shillings) at this time. Our information on this 
point is necessarily vague. The fact that the average value of 
a slave (as denoted by his fjtMrigild) varied from 50 solidi down 
to 163 gives us some light on the question. In the year 7255 
we find the honourable woman Ermendruda selling for lo, golden 
solidi * the boy Saoretanus, or whatever other name he may be 
known by in his own country Gaul ’ (Troya, iv. 3. 406). The 
documents copied in Troya’s ‘ Codice Diplomatico Langobardo/ 
vol. iv, give xis several tmnpaetions relating to the sale of land, 
but inlbrmiition as to the oxtoiit of the land thus sold is generally 
wanting, and where it is given I do not venture to estimate 


the quantity of the Lombard land measures. 

(p. 54.) A now oliveyard neaiv Farfa is sold for 8 solidi. 

Twelve Olime Talliae (?) arc sold for. . i % solidi. 

(p. 233.) A sala and half of a meadow, and a 

mill at Pistoia, are sold for . . . xoo solidi. 

(p. 286.) Half of a house in Pisa 9 solidi. 

(p. 295.) A gnrdtm at Lucca ....... Jo solidi. 

(p. 425.) A })ortion of an * areale^ at Trovigi . 5 solidi. 

(p. 520.) Land in Pisan t(‘rritory i J solidi. 

(p* (Soxi4iriormn quiiidocim) ijj solidi. 

(p, J34.) „ „ . solidi. 

(p. 613) Eleven OUvae Tul/iae near Farfa . . 6 solidi. 

(p, 6j8.) a dwelling in the ‘castollum* of 

Uffrum near Lima 20 solidi. 

(p. 542.) Land in tho valley of the Sorchio . . 25 solidi. 

(p. 649.) Lund in Val d*Arno (tres sraffilii) , . 8 solidi. 


(p. 656,) Vineyard in tho valley of tho Scrchio 
(sold by Justus, a goldsmith, to 

Abbess Ursa) 6 solidi. 

(p. 672.) House and vineyard in Toscanolla (sold 
by llodhcrt, mag infer eovuieinus or 


master mason) 30 solidi, 

(p. 68j.) Share of vineyard in Tuscany ... 2 solidi. 
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KOTE D. (p. 695.) Little piece of land aliquantula ter- 
rula mea’), a little less than one 
^modilomsj also in Tuscany, sold 
by Ermelinda, a nun 13 solidi. 

It will be observed that all these sales (which extend in time 
from the year 704 to 740) relate to property in Tuscany, and 
therefore they may probably be taken as rej^resenting the top- 
prices of Italian land. 

For movable property, which evidently commanded what is, 
according to our ideas, an enormous price relatively to the price 
of land, we have an exceedingly interesting document quoted by 
Troya (p. 658). In it the Abbess Ursa informs her nephew what 
is the property which he is entitled to under his mother’s 
marriage settlement: — 

* I, Ursa, make a memorandum (memoraturium) to you my 
nephew, as to your mother s morgauica]). In the first place. 


A bed 10 solidi. 

Three female slaves, Magnifredula, and Magni- 
trudu, and Musiula 300 solidi. 

A tunic 10 solidi. 

A mantle (mantu) . , * 10 solidi. 

A nuari (?) 300 solidi. 

A horse with trai>pings (caballus stnitus) . . 100 solidi. 

A house at Valentio in Voturiana (and perhaps 
another house and the moiety of one, but 
this part of the memorandum is obscure) . 100 solidi*’ 


Solidus tricenta,’ twice repeated in the document, must 
apparently bo taken as = trecenti, not triginta). Evidently 
personal property at this time was far more valuable, relatively, 
than real property. But even so, our study of the document in 
Troya leaves us with the impression that fines ranging, as did 
these of the Lombard code, from 300 to 900 solidi, would fall 
with crushing weight on all but the very wealthiest classes of 
the community. 

As further illustrating the same subject, it may bo mentioned 
that in the law passed to prevent the giving of extravagant 
mandage portions, the judex is forbidden to give his wife a meta 
of more than 400 solidi, and the ordinary noble is not allowed to 
give more than 300, while (apparently) all other classes of the 
community are limited to 2^00, 



CHAPTER XI. 


loONOOLASM. 

Authorities. 

Sourren : — 

Onr chief authorities hero arc Tiihophankr and NrcKPiroRUS, 
who were l)oth horn in the year 758. The former died al)ont 
817, and the latter in8a8. They are thus all hut contcunponiry 
nuthoritic's for the period now under review, and as far as t he 
otitlino of poi-sons and events at Constantinople is concerned, 
they may be safely trusted. The colour which they giva to 
them mtist bo repfarded with much more suspicion, for both were 
ecclesiastics jiaHsionately committed to one side of the icono- 
clastic controversy, the Opposite side to that faiken hy Leo III 
and Constantino V. Thcophanos especially can scarcely speak 
of either Emj)oror without prefixing' an ‘ impious ’ to his name. 
The lives of these two men give us a vivid picture of the 
religious history of the times- 

Tlvoophanes, a nobleman of Constantinoide, a relation of the 
Emperor and an oflicer in the Imperial guai'd, lived a monastic 
life notwithslanding a nominal marriage, and like Gregory the 
Great turned his ancestral estates into convents, of one of 
which ho became abbot. At the Second Council of Nicaoa 
(Seventh General Council, 787), whither he proceeded on an ass 
and clothed in a garment of hair, he vehemently defended the 
worship of images. Under Leo the Armenian (8i3-8!2o), as he 
refused to conform to the dominant iconoelasm, he suffered im- 
prisonment and exile, and eventually died in the island of Samo- 
thrace, whither lie had been banished. His sufferings in the cause 
of imago-worship procured him the title of Confessor. 

Nicephorna, who is also sometimes called Confessor, but more 
commonly, from his office, Patriarch, was also of noblo birth, 


KOOK VII. 
Ok. 11. 
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BOOK VII. and held the high position of Ifotarim under Constantine VI 
and his mother Irene, He too was present and defended 
the cause of the image-worshippers at the Second Council at 
Nicaea. After spending some years in a convent he became in 
806 Patriarch of Constantinople, bat on account of his opposition 
to iconoclasm was deposed by Leo the Armenian in 815. The 
discussions between Patriarch and Emperor which preceded this 
deposition are nannted at some length by the biographer of the 
former, Ignatius. Nieephoriis was allowed to re-enter the 
monastery of St. Theodore, on an island in the Sea of Mai*mora, 
where he had dwelt previous i,o his elevation to the Patriarchate, 
and died there after more than thirteen years of seclusion, on the 
2nd of June, 828. 

His ‘ Apologeticus pro Sacris Imaginilms' and other con- 
troversiiil works on the question of iconoclasm are very volu- 
minous \ but are considered to i)resent the best-argued case of 
any of the writers on that side of the controversy. Eor historical 
purposes the shoiHj but careful work called * A Concise History 
from the Eeign of the Emperor Maurice is his most imj)ori.ant 
j)roduction. It extends from the death of Maurice (602) i.o the 
marriage of Leo IV and Irene (768). 

Por a discussion of the sources (evidently to a largo oxt<mt 
identical) from which Tlieopluines and Niccidiorus drew the 
materials for their histories, and of the relation of thewi two 
writei’s to one another, see Bury, ii. 281 and 352. It should he 
noticed that Thoophancs, though valuable and to a c(*rtain 
extent trustworthy for the events hai)pcning in the Eastern 
Empire, is extremely ill-informed as to transactions in Western 
Euiopo. lie places the flight of Pope Stephen into I’Viince in 
the year 725, twenty-live years before that Pope’s elevation, 
lie knows nothing of Pope Gregory III, and makes Zacharias 
the immediate Biujcossor of Grogory II, whose elevation lo the 
Papacy he dates in 725 instead of 715. Strang<?st of all his 
eiTors, he makes Constantine, the one Pope about wliom he mi^dit 
have been expected to bo well-informed by reason of his triumphal 
entry into Constantino])Ie, succeed to the pontificate in 762, 

^ With the Latin translation a]>pondcd they occupy 340 closely 
printed pages of Migne’s i^ntrologia. 

* ^Icrro/jca erwro/uoff (iTTa MuvpiKwv 
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fifiy-fonr years after the true date. After these Lluuders we are BOOK Vir. 
hardly surprised to find that Theophanes attributes Charles 
MartoFs great victory over the Saracens to his son Pippin the 
Short. Evidently for Western affairs Theophanes is no safe 
guide, and this is the more unfortunate because he has been ex- 
tensively copied by later Greek historians, es])ocially Cedrenus 
Another source of some importance is the Vit^ S. Stepiiani 
JiiNiOKis, composed by his namesake the deacon Stephen in the 
year 808, forty-two years after the martyrdom of Stephen the 
Monk under the reign of Constantine Copronymus. Like most 
of the ecclesiastical biographies of the time it is intolerably 
diffuse, passionate and one-sided, but it is possible to oxfitjct 
from it a few grains of valuable historical informaiion. 


GnidcH : — 

Gihfmt (chapter xlix) ; MUwaity ‘ History of Latin Cliristianity’ 
(Book iv. cliap. vii : an admirable review of an important con- 
trovoi-sy) ; ‘ History of the Later Homan Kmpirc’ (Book vi : 

it should bo observed that I generally accept his reconstruction 
of the chronology of tho period) ; Sckhfiaer, * ( leschichte dor 
Bild(‘rsturmenden Kaiser,* and Finlaj/, * History of tlie By^santine 
Empire * (Book I). Tho two last-named authors were tho first 
to (*all attention to the gn^at political merits of the much 
maligned Tsuuriau Emperors. 

On the purely ecclesiaBtical aspects of Tconoclasm useful light 
is thrown by ll(fdih ‘ Concili(*ngeschicht(%* vol. iii : but his 
aceepiraiuje of tho so-called letters of (Sregmy 11 io the Emperor 
Lt‘o III detmcts^ according to my view of the case, from the 
soundness of his concluHions. 

In* tracing the history of tho Lonjhard kings aiul 
that of the contemporary Popes and Emperors wc^ 
have now ovcrstopj^cd the throsliold of tho eighth 

* It shotild bo mentiomjd that The<»])hnti<‘.s tis for the 

rolni<)d by him both ^tho year of ila^ world’ (placing tho 
<hN‘niion at 5500 ha\) and tin ^ year from the Birth of (Jhrist. As 
lioW4*v<*r his a.i>. diflers fr<uti that now in g'nornl us(^ by a period 
of or 4 dght years, it is mure convoni 4 *nt in ndenmcijs to him 

to (junto tho Annm 3 li(n(lL 
Voiw. VI. 
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BOOK vn. century. I do not propose to give an outline of the 
— ^ — 1 - European histoiy of this century as I did of its 
predecessor : in fact, only half of it will be traversed 
before the end of this volume is reached : hut some- 
thing may be said here as to the four greatest events 
by which it was distinguished. These ai'e the Moham- 
medan conquest of Spain, the assumption of the title 
of King of the Franks by an Austrasian Mayor of the 
Palace, the conversion of the Germans beyond the 
Ehine, and the Iconoclastic Controversy. On exam- 
ination we discover that almost all of these events had 
a close connection with one another, and that they 
unconsciously conspired towards one great I’esult, the 
exaltation of the power of the Roman pontiff. St. Boni- 
face, Charles Martel, Muza, and Leo the Isaurian, each 
in his different sphere co-operated towards the crea- 
tion of that new, mediaeval Europe at the head of 
which was the Pope of Rome, a veiy different })erson 
politically from his predeces.sors, all of whom, whether 
great or .small, had been the submissive subjects of 
the Eastern Caesar. 

.samcon (i) In 7 1 1, a year before Ansprand returned from 
lifs^iint his long exile in Bavaria and wrested the kingdom 
from Aripert, Tarik wnth his host of Arabs and Moors 
crossed the Straits which have even since borne his 
name', defeated Roderic king of the Visigoths in the- 
battle of Xeres de la Frotitera, and began that conquest 
of Spain which was Cf)mpleted by his superior the 
Arabian Emir of Cairwan, Muza. We cannot help 
feeling some surprise at the small apparent effect 

’ Gibmltar = Jobol Tarik, tho mountain of Tarik. Soo p. 5 of 
this volmno, whoro this ovont has ah'oady boon slightly alludod to. 
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produced on the rest of Europe by the loss of so im-BOOKvn. 
portant a member of the great Christian commonwealth. — ! — L 
Paulus Diaconus devotes but one short dry sentence ^ 
to the conquest of Spain, and the lAher Pooitificalis 
mentions it not at all. One would say that the heresy 
of the Emperor Philippicus and his disfigurement of 
the picture of the Sixth Council at Constantinople 
afiected the minds of the people of Poine more pro- 
foundly than the conquest by Asiatics of one of the 
finest regions of Western Euroi)e. And yet that slow 
and difficult re-conquest of Spain l>y the refugees in 
the mountains of the Asturias, which, as we know, 
did eventually take place, can hardly have been fore- 
seen by these writei’S, since it was more than throe 
centuries before half of the peninsula was recovered, 
and nearly eiglit centuries before ‘ the last sigh of the 
Mod’s’ bewailed their expulsion from their lovely J-iaa- 
Granada. 

In the first fervour of their conquering zeal tlie .Sw-aeou 
Saracens crossed the Pyrenees atid made the Gotliic ofVSr 
provinces of Septiinania their own. Many students of 
history hardly realise the fact that for sometliing like 
half a centui’y pai’ts of Languedoc and Ih-ovence were 7i6(?)- 
actually subject to the Moorish yoke, that Narbonne, 

Arles, and Avignon all heard the Muezzin’s cry, and 
called at the hour of prayer on Allah the Merciful and 
the Mighty. 

It did not however need fifty years to reiissure n<wiHtau«<> 
afirighted Europe by the conviction that Gaul would saraemiH, 
at any rate not fall as easy a ])rey jib Hi){iin to the 
turbaned hordes of the believers in the Prophet. 

Already in 721 the valiant Eudo of Acpiiliuno defeateid 

’ H. L. vi. 46. 

K e 2 
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BOOK vir. them in a bloody l>attle under the walls of Toulouse, 
and eleven years later, after he himself had been 
Kqm- vanquished, the reinnfint of his troops shared in the 
glorious victory which the stout Austi-asians from 
beyond the I’hine achieved under tlio lead(*rship of 
i>y (jhurios Charles Martel on the jdains of Poiotiers, not far from 
732- ’ the spot where, two hundred and twenty-five yem-s 
before, the l)att 1 e of the (!{unpuH Vogludensis gave to 
the Frank instead of the Visigoth the dominion over 
Southern Gaul. 

chiirios (2) This Ijattle of Poietiers was, as (n-ery one knows, 
luiluho one of ‘ the decisive battles of the world,’ as iniiioiiant 
o*** Marathon or Salamis for tint decjision of (hc! (pufstion 
imifinKK. Asia or Kuroix*. was to be th(( eboH<ui honn^ of 

empire in the centuries tliat were to follow. And for 
the victory thus won by ( 'Iiristeiuloni over Islam, 
Europe was mainly indebted (and widl did she know 
her obligation) to the bright and vigonms personality 
of Charles, surnamed the Hammer. When bis fatlier 
7 '(- Pippin ‘of lleristal’’ died, the Frankish kingdom 
seemed to bo falling iisumler in i-iiiti, a ruin ev<m more 
hopeless, as springing from int(U'nii.l disHtuisions, than 
tbo colla])seofViHigotliic Spain. Ai[uitaint(, Thuringia, 
Bavaria, all the gi-eat Huhordiiiat<t <luchi(!s were falling 
otf from the central monarchy ; Ntuistrin and Austrasia 
were becoming two hostihi kingdoms ; juid, to cumiplete 
the confusiuii, the aged I’ippin, passing hy his son 
Charles who wjis in tlxi vigour of youthful manho(«l, 
had hn(|ueatlu!d th(‘ MayemUty of t he Palac(% uh if it 
had been an estate, to his little grandson Tlxuidwald, a 
child ofsi.v years old, und(U‘ tlui ri'gcmoy of iiis mother 


' Stw p, (. 
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Plectrude, by whose evil counsel this unwise disposition book vii. 

had been made. A Merovingian king b incapable as all 

these later Merovingians were of doing a single stroke 
of business on his own account, a baby Prime Minister, 
with a greedy and unscrupulous woman as regent over 
him, — these were certaiidy poor materials out of which 
to form a strong and well-compacted state. But tlie 
young Charles, whom his step-mother had only dared 
to imprison, not to slay, first e.scaped from his coii- 
huoment. then defeated the rival, Neustrian, Mayor of 
the Palace-, got hold of a Merovingian child", and in 
his name rul(«l, like his father, as Mayor of the Palace 
over the three kingdoms, Austiusia, Neustria, and 
Burgundy. lie suhdued the savjige Frisians, set up 
in Bavaria a duke wlio was willing to bo his humble 
d<t])endent, chastised Eudo of Acjuitaine (who wsis 
aiming at independence and hatl well-nigh accpiired 
it), and thou having chsistised, iussisted him as we 
have seen, and protected his territory against the over- 
flowing flood of Moorish invsusion. Oon.solidat(n‘ of 
France and saviour of Europe, (Jhai-les Martel was the 
real founder of the Arnulfing or Carolingian dynasty. 

But warned by the fate of his great-uncle Grimwald b 
ho di<l not himself stretch forth a hand to grasp the 
regal sceptre. As long as his puppet lived, Im hift him 
the name and the trappings of royalty. When that 
puppet died, ho did not indeed think it worth while to 
rciplaeo him by a .successor, yet he did not change bis 
own title. For the last four years of his life (737-740 
tlusre was literally ‘no king in the land’; a Mayor of 
the royal Palace, but no king inside it. 

' l)uK<i))(irt JUI. “ At. ViiK-y, 7 1 7. 

’ TUcotloric IV (720-737). " ^<'<.1 j). 3. 
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The reign, for such we may truly call it, of Charles 
Martel was nearly contemporaneous with that of Liut- 
prand, with whom he had much intercourse, all of 
a friendly kind. The chain of events which enabled 
his son Pippin to assume the name as well as the reality 
of kingly power, and which brought him over the Alps 
to interfere in the affairs of Italy, will have to be related 
in a future volume. We only note them here as truly 
central events in that eighth century upon which we 
have now entered. 

(3) Politically the eighth century is one of the least 
interesting in English history. The great days of 
the Northumbrian kingdom are over, and the day of 
Wessex has not yet dawned. But from a literary or 
religious point of view the century is more attractive. 
During the first third of its course Baeda, decidedly the 
most learned man of his time, perhaps we might say 
the most learned man of all the early mediaeval period, 
was compiling his text-books, his commentaries, and 
his Ecclesiastical History of the English nation. And 
at the same time the English, who so lately had been 
receiving missionaries from Eome and from Iona, were 
sending out missionaries of their own, able, energetic and 
courageous men, to convert the still remaining idolaters 
of Germany. Chief among these missionaries were the 
Northumbrian Willihrord, who for forty years laboured 
for the conversion of the Frisians, and the Devonshire- 
man Winfrith, who received from the Pope the name 
of Boniface, and who from 718 to 753 wrought at the 
organisation of the half-formed Churches of Bavaria 
and Thuringia, preached to the heathen Hessians, 
hewing down an aged oak to which they paid idolatrous 
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reverence, directed from his Archiepiscopal see at bookvii. 
Maintz the religious life of all central Germany, and 
finally in his old age received the martyr’s crown from 
the hands of the still unconverted Frisians. This 
gi’eat work of the Christianisation of Germany is alien 
to our present subject, and must not here be further 
enlarged upon, but it may be noticed how closely it 
was connected with the other leading events of the 
eighth century. It is not improbable that the zeal of 
those English missionaries was 2)artly quickened by the 
tidings of the ra2)id advances of Mohammedanism b 
It is certain that tho work of jn-osolytism was aided 
by the arms of Pi2)j)in and ()harles Martel. As their 
frontier .advanced £W5roHs tho Jihine, Christianity went 
forward : where it fell Iwick for a time, heathenism 
triumplied, and tlio mis.sionaries becajne the raaityrs. 

The close connection of the German mission with the 
e.\’alt£ition of the Armdfmg house is symbolised by 
tho fact that Boniface either actually took i)art in the 
c<)roiiation of Pi2)2)in, or fit least used his jfowerful 
influence with tho Po])e to bring .about that result. 

And lastly, it is obvious how greatly tho addition of 
the wide regions ])(stweon the Rhine and the Kll)e 
to the £irea of Wc'storn Christendom must have 

’ This is tliii opinion of IJnnko, whoso gazo ovor tlio wulo fiold 
of worhUiisfcory is so truo 4m<l piercing. ‘ Wo ought not to eon- 
shlor tho Christiiuusntion of (ionnany only from tlio point of 
view of religious Ixdicf and touching. Ilowovor important thoso 
may ho, it was of worhl-historical importanco that some oountor- 
aeting infiuonco should ho jn-oparixl against Islainism, wliich 
was pressing ovor ch'opor and doepor into tho eontiiuint of Europe. 

Bonifaeo kmw right well what had luipponod in Hpain : tho work 
of conversion which ho was csirrying on wsis tho chiof causo why 
tho samo ovonts did not ropoat thomsolvos in Gaul lunl G<>rmany ’ 

(Ihiiiko, ‘ WoltgoHchicihhi,’ v. i. 286-7). 
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strengthened the authority of the Pope. The Byzantine 
Emperor in his dwindling realm, hemmed in by 
Saracens and Bulgarians, might issue what decrees he 
would to his servile Greek diocesans. Here in Western 
Europe, in England and in Germany, were mighty 
nations, young and full of conscious strength and 
promise of the future, who had received their Chris- 
tianity from the hands of devoted adherents of the 
Pope, and would recognise no authority but his. 

(4) This thought brings us to the last great event 
of the eighth century, the outbreak of the Iconoclastic 
Controversy. This will need a somewhat more detailed 
notice than the others. 

To the shade w-Emperors whose reigns filled si.x 
anarchic years after the death of Justinian IT suc- 
ceeded, in March, 717, Leo III, commonly called Loo 
the Isaurian. Here was at last a man at the helm of 
the Btate, and one who, though his name is scarcely 
ever mentioned without a curse by the monkish chroni- 
clers of the time, came at the fortunate — I would rather 
say at the Provi<lential — moment to save Eastern 
Europe from the Sai-acen yoke, and to jjreserve for 
Christianity in any shape, whether enlightened or 
superstitious, some influence on the future destinies of 
Europe’. Leo (whose original name is said to have 

' Tliero is iv coiiain oorrospondeiico between tlut enroers of 
Ijoo III and Charles Maitol. Both came to supreme power after 
a time of anarchy and bewilderment in their respective cemutrios ; 
both dealt crushing blows at the Saracens and saved Europe 
from their onward advance ; and both were censured hy ecclesi- 
astical writers, Loo for his iconoclasm, Charles for the high-handed 
way in. which he appropriated Church property in order to reward 
his veterans. (See the passages in Waltz’s Vorfassungsgoschichto, 
iii. 1 6, 2nd ed.) 
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been Conon) was born in Asia Minor, either at Ger-BooKviL 
maniciain Commagene b or, as is more probable, in those — ^ — 1 
Isaiuiau highlands which in the fifth century sent 
adventurers to Constantinople to disturb and trouble 
the Empire but now sent a race of heroes to deliver 
it. Tlie year of his bu-th is not apparently mentioned, 
but we may conjecture it to have been somewhere 
about 670. In liis youth he atid his parents were 
removed from their Asiatic home to Mesembria in 
Tlu'iice, and here, when Justinian was marching with 
his Bulgarian allies to I’ecovcr his tin-one, Leo met him i°n- 
with a j)rosent of 500 sheep. The grateful Emperor 
rewarded him by a place in his life-guards, and an- 
nounced that he regarded him as ‘one of his ti-ue 
friends Before long, howevei*, joiilousyand suspicion 
entered his soul, and he sent his ‘true friend’ on 
a dospt‘,i-atc mission to the Alans in the Cauaisus, 
a mission which oceujiied several years, and from which 
only by the o-vercise of e.xtraordinai-y ingenuity sis well 
as courage did he at hist return alive''. When he 
returned to the abodes of civiliseil men he found Jus- 
tinian deposed and Amistasius reigning, who apjKunted 
him general of the Anatolian theme. In this district, 
which comin-eheuded the central portion of Asia Minor, 

Leo for some years, by guile luther than force, ktipt at 
bay the Saracen gmieral Moslemah, brother of the 

' About roo in iloH north-oufit of Aiitiocli. 

^ 800 vol ni pp. 39-40. 

Kill ilx*P Iivtbv yvrjaUfp (ThoophaiUiS, A.K. 6209). 

* Prof. Bury (il 375“37^) <'3ctracts from Thoophnm‘K tho curiouM 
dt‘Hcriptiou of Loo’b advontuwjH in Alania, lino work of tlio 
ohrouiclor would luivo boon more iniorosiing if lio bad <‘xplnino<l 
with what motive anything was done by any of iho actors in 
tho story. 
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BOOK VII. Caliph, who was threatening the city of Amorium, 
— ^ ^ It was known that the Saracens were preparing for 
a grand assault on Constantinople, and it was genei'ally 
felt that the so-called Theodosius III, a government 
clerk who had been forced against his will to assume 
the purple, was quite unable to cope with the emer- 
gency. In the autumn of 716 Leo proclaimed himself 
a candidate for the diadem and the avenger of his 
patron Anastasius, who had been deposed by the 
mutinous authors of the elevation of Theodosius, 
After defeating the Emperor’s son at Nicomedia, and 
apparently spending the winter in-Bithynia, he moved 
on to Constantinople, where the Patriarch and the 
Senate welcomed him as Emperor. There was no 
further conflict: Theodosius recognised his unfitness 
for the diadem, and having with his son assumed the 
clerical garment, retired into safe obscurity. 

Sus bo*'" change of rulers had come only just in time to 

uiogo Con- save the state. By the ist of September, 717, the 
nopio. fleets and armies of the Saracen Caliph, constituting 
an armament ajiparently more formidable than that 
which Moawiyah had sent against the city forty years 
before, appeared in the Sea of Marmora. It is not 
necessary to give here the details of this memorable 
siege, in which, as in Napoleon’s Eussian campaign, fire 
and frost combined to defeat the forces of the invader. 
The besieged sent their ships laden with ‘ Greek fire ’ 
into the fleet of the affrighted Saracens, burning many 
of their vessels and striking panic into the crews which 
escaped. The wind blow cold from Thrace ; frost and 
snow covered the ground for a hundred days, and 
the camels and cattle of the besieging army perished 
by thousands. Famine followed as the natural conse- 
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quence ; the Saracens fed on disgusting preparations bookvii. 
of human flesh, and pestilence of course followed -^1--!- 
famine. Upon the top of all their other calamities 
came an onslaught of the Bulgarians, who in this 
extremity of danger were willing to help their old 
foe, the Caesar of Constantinojfle. At length on the 
15th of August, 718, the remnants of the once mighty 
armament melted away; the cavalry from theBithynian 
plain, and the ships from the waters of the Bosphorus. 
Constantinople was saved, and the Paradise pi'omised 
to the first anny of the faithful that should take the 
city of Caesar was not yet won. 

It was no marvel that stich a gi’eat deliverance ow-iitfiim- 
should he attrilmted to supernatural causes, and Loo m, 
especially, hy the motikish historians, to the prayers 
of the Mother of God. But it is cei'tain that the 
statcisinanliko foresight, the mingled astuteness and 
courage of the gi-eat Isaurian Emperor, had also much 
to do with the triumph of Christendom. As soon as 
the Sai'acen invader was repelled, he began that re- 
organisation of the Empire to which adequate justice 
was not rendered till our own day, and one (>f the chief 
monuments of which is the E(io(ja, a kind of handbook 
of Imperial law for the use of the people, which has 
lately attracted the careful and admiring study of 
European jurists h 

‘ 1 tako tlu> word ‘ handbook ’ from Prof. Bury. ‘ Loo mot tho 
iniiKU’ativo nood of his subjocts l)y proparing a handbook in Grook 
for popular use, containing a shoit comi^ondiuni of tho most 
important laws on tho chiof relations of life. It was ontillod an 
ICiioifa, and was not published until tho last year of L(‘<)’s roign 
(740), but doubtless several years wore spent in its pn-paration, 
which involved long preliminary studios ' Later Koinan Kmpiro,’ 
ii. 412). 
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BcwKvii. Thus early in his reign Leo was called upoii to face 
— ; — 1 the rebellion of a Western province, the result doubt- 
.^^sfoUy” less of the miserable anarchy into which the State had 
been plunged by liis predecessors. The Duke of Sicily, 
who was an officer of high rank in the Imperial guai-d 
named Sergius, hearing of the siege of Constantinople 
by the Saracens, decided to create an Emperor of his 
own, and invested with the purple a certain Sicilian, 
sprung from Constantinople, named Bash, to whom he 
gave the Imperial name of Tiberius. For a short time 
the new Emperor played at promoting officers and ap- 
pointing judges under the advice, of his patron Sergius ; 
and then Paulus, the cartularius of the Emperor Leo, 
arrived, apparently with a single ship and with a letter 
from his master, in the harbour of Syracuse. The mere 
news of his arrival was sufficient. The conscience- 
stricken Sergius escaped to the Lombards of Benevento. 
The Sicilian army was collected to hear the ‘ sacred ’ 
letter read, and when they received the tidings of the 
destruction of the mighty armaments of the Saracens 
they burst into loud applause and gladly surrendered 
Basil and his new-made courtiers into the hands of 
Paulus. The usurper and his general-in-chief were at 
once beheaded. Of his adherents, some were flogged, 
others were shaved as priests, others had their noses 
slit, others were fined and sent into banishment, and 
thus order reigned once more in Sicily ‘. 

The first eight years of the reign of Leo seem to 
have passed, with the exception of this trifling rebellion 
in Sicily, in internal peace and tranquillity, though not 
undisturbed by wars with the Saracens, notwithstand- 
ing the repulse of their great Armada. 

^ Theophanes, a.m. 6210. 
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Tlius far he had done nothing to tarnish his fair book vii. 
fame to which he was entitled from ecclesiastical his- — — 

Koligious 

torians as a zealous defender of the Christian world zeiii of 
against the warriors of Islam ; nay, he had even given 
proof of his orthodoxy after the fashion of the age hy 
vain attempts to compel J ews and heretics to enter the 
fold of the Church. The Jews outwardly conformed, 
hut in secret washed off the water of baptism as an un- 
holy thing. TheMontanist heretics, in whom still lived 
the uncompromising spirit of their great predecessor 
Tertullian, solemnly assembled on an ai>poiuted day 
in their churches, and gave themselves over to the 
flames, rather than aliandon the faith of their fathers. 

At lust in the ninth year of his reign Leo 
that warfare against images by which, even more than 
by his gidlant defence of Constantinople, his name is 
nnule incsinorable in history. Sti’angely enough this 
aitt'inphnl revolution in ecclesiastical jiolity seems to 
have been connected with, perhaps derived from, a 
similar attmnpt on the |)art of a Haracen ruler. Yezid story of 

^ 1 1 Yw.itl II. 

II, the Ominiade Caliph of Damascus (720-724), hiul 
received, according to Thcophanes, an assui'ance from 
a .lowi.sli magician of Tiberias that his reign should ho 
prolonged for thirty yoiirs if he would only comiiel his 
Christian subjects to obliterate the jiiotiires in their 
churches. Ilis brother and predecessor, Caliph Omarll, 
had alntady enforced on the Christians otie precejit of 
the Koran ”hy forbidding them the use of winch and 
now Yezid would enforce another of the Prophet’s 
comniands by taking away from them temptations t(t 
idoliitry. His attempt failed, and as bis imomiscd 
thirty years ended in an early death after a re.ign of 
^ ThoophunoH, a.m. 6210. 
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only four years, his sonWelid II put the lying sooth- 
sayer to death \ The story is probably more or less 
fabulous, but contains this kernel of truth — that it was 
the contact with Mohammedanism which opened the 
eyes of Leo and the men who stood round his throne, 
ecclesiastics as well as laymen, to the degrading and 
idolatrous superstitions that had crept into the Church 
and were overlaying the life of a religion which, at its 
proclamation the purest and most spiritual, was fast 
becomiug one of the most superstitious and material- 
istic that the world had ever seen. Shrinking at fii-st 
from any representation whatever of visible objects, 
then allowing herself the use of beautiful and pathetic 
emblems (such as the Good Shepherd), in the fourth 
century the Christian Church sought to instruct the 
converts whom her victory under Constantine was 
bringing to her in myriads, by representations on the 
walls of the churches of the chief event of Scripture 
history. From this the transition to specially rever- 
enced pictures of Christ, the Virgin and the Saints, 
was natural and easy. The crowning absurdity and 
blasphemy, the representation of the Almighty Maker 
of the Universe as a bearded old man, floating in the 
sky, was not yet perpetrated, nor was to be dared till 
the human race had taken several steps downward 
into the darkness of the Middle Ages ; but enough 
had been already done to show whither the Church 
was tending, and to give point to the sarcasm of the 

' This stoiy was told by the monk John at tho Council of 
Nieaea, 787. (See Hefele, iii 374.) If there is any truth in it at 
all, we should probably for ‘ son ’ substitute ‘ successor.’ Yezid II 
was succeeded in the caliphate by his brother Hischam, who I'uled 
from 724 to 743. (Ranke’s ‘Woltgeschichte,’ v. 2. di-Ca.) After 
him came Welid II. 
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followers of the Prophet when they hurled the epithet bookvii. 
'idolaters' at the craven and servile populations of - ~ 

Egypt and Syria h 

^ This is not the place for describing in detail the gro'vvth of 
Image- worship in the Christian Church. The chief stages of the 
process, as enumerated by Schaff, Scudamore (in the Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities), Farrar, and others, are as follows : — 

(i) The Auto-Nicene Church had a decided aversion to Sculp- 
ture and Painting, and was disx>osed to construe literally the 
command, 'Thou shalt not make unto thoo the likeness of any- 
thing in heaven a))ovc, or in the earth beneath ’ (Clemens Alex- 
andrinuH, Tertullian, &c.). 

{2) But in the tom})S and in tho Catacombs there was a ten- 
dency to roi>re.sont Christian emblems, such as thct Cross, the 
Sheph<a*d, tho Lamb, tho Bam, the Fisherman, tho Pish (all 
eml)lems of Olu-ist), tho Dove, tho Ship, the i*alm-bmnch, tho 
Lyre, the Cock, tho Hart, tho Phoenix (ombloms of tho life of 
tho Christian believer)* 

(3) Thus it may }>o said that Christian art was born in tho 
tombs and passed tln'iico into tho cluirches. Some typical Old 
IVshtmoui sctmos, like the Sacrifice of Isaac, wore painhJtl in tho 
Catacombs, p(3rhai)s ns early as tho third century. It is note- 
worthy that ev<}U as lute fis tho sixth century the scenes doi>icted 
in tho chui'ch of B. Vitalo at Kavonna are almost all taken from 
the Old Testament. 

(4) There is no traco of a likeness of Christ before tlm time of 
Constantine, (except among the Gnostic Carj[K)cratiaiis and tho 
alleged statue of Christ in tho chapel of Sov<irus Aloxamler, 

(5) Early in tho fourth century there was an attempt to transfer 
the pictures of Scripture scones from private houses and tombs 
into tho churches. The canon of tho Council of Eliboris ahout 
306, 'Plucuit picturasiu ecclosiis osso non dobore. No quod colitur 
et aUeratur in i)arioti}>uB dopingatur,’is sunJy din^ctod against tliis 
practice (notwithstanding Hofole’s counter-argumoiib, i. 170)* 

(6) In 326 Eusebius replies with some lieat to tho request of 
Oonstantia, sisUa* of Constantino, that ho will send hor a likoueas 
of Christ: 'What, and what kind of likonoss of Christ is there? 

Such images are forbidden by the second commanclmont/ 

(7) By the middle of the foui*th century not merely the painting 
of pictures but tho revoronce for them scorns pretty well ostablished, 
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BOOK VII. It was in the year 725, according to Theophanes, 

that ‘ the irreligious Emperor first began to stir the 
The dues- destruction of the holy and venerable 

images.’ In the Mowing year, about harvest-time, 
Eruption a volcano burst forth in the Archipelago close to the 
Ar&eia- island of Thera. A heavy cloud of vapour hung over 
the Aegean, and pumice-stones were hurled over all 
the neighbouring coasts of Asia Minor and Macedon. 
In this portent Leo saw the rebuke of Heaven for his 
slackness in dealing with the sin of idolatry, and the 
decree which had been before talked of was now 
Deoreo formally issued. There can be little doubt that this 
Imige- decree was for the actual destruction of the idolatrous 
worsiiip. statement which is generally made, 

that the Emperor’s first decree only ordered that the 
pictures should be raised higher on the walls of the 

at any rate among the later, Athanasian, OliriHtians. Basil (who 
died says, ‘I receive besides tho Son of God and holy 
Mary, also the holy Apostles, and Prophots, and Martyrs. Their 
likenesses I revere and lass with homage, for they are lumdtsd 
down from the holy Apostles, and aro not forlnddon, but uro on 
the contrary painted in all our chiirchos.* 

(8) A century later a great impulse to the worship of pi<duroH was 
given by the legends which began to bo circnlat(Ml n]>out iniraculouw 
pictures of Christ {ehoves axeipowoi 7 }Toi\ os])ocially ihoso said to hav<* 
belonged to Abgarus king of Edessa and 8t Voroiiicn. 

(9) The further downward steps of tlio pr(>c*<‘ss not bo 

traced. In a letter addressed by tho Enip<*ror Michael 11 (nlKUit 
820) to Louis the Pious (or Debonair), it is saifl that sonioi jK^rsoim 
dressed the images of the saints in liiaai, and niiulo tluau stand 
sponsors for their children. Monks receiving tho tonsun^ oauwid 
their hair to fall into tho lap of the iuiagi^. Priests scrutch<‘d olf 
a little of the paint from the imag(^ and inixtul it with thti 
Eucharist, which they then handed forth to tho km^oling woi- 
shippers, or else placed the Eucharist itself in tlui image's hamls, 
out of which the communicants rocoivtul it. (1 })oitow this <iuoia- 
tion from Dahmen's Pontifikat Gregors II, p. nv.) 
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churches to remove the temptation to kiss and idola- book vii. 
troiisly adore them, is in itself improbable (for most of — ' 
the pictures at this time were mosaics, which could 
not be so easily removed), and rests apparently on 
very doubtful authority h On the contrary, Leo seems 
to have set about his self-imposed task with an almost 
brutal disregard of the feelings of his subjects. Un- 
doubtedly there are times in the history of the woiid 
when the holiest and most necessary work that can be 
performed is that of the Iconoclast. The slow de])osit 
of ages of superstition encrusts so thickly the souls of 
men that the lettei-s originally traced thereon by the 
Divine Finger are not at all or but dimly legible. 

In such a ca.se he who with wise and gentle hand a]>- 
plies the nuudant acid and cleai’s away the gathered 
fallacies of ages may do as useful a work, even as 
religious a work, as he who brings a fresh I’evelation 
from the Most High. But even in doing it he must 
remember and allow for the love and revej’cnce which 


for generations have clustered round certain forms or 
words against which it may be his duty to wage war ; 
and he will, if he is wise, gently loo, son the giusp of 
faith, ratlior than with ruthlo.ss hand break both th<» 
worshi])ped imago c'lnd the lu'art of tins worshipijor. 


Such, unfortunatedy, was not the ]»olicy of the HiimIuiohs 
I saurian Emperor, inheriting as lie did the evil tra- 
ditioim of four centurieB of Imperial legislators, whose 


’ Tliut of the Liitiu v<«rBioii of the Lifo of Htophen, imirtyr uiidor 
(jDixHtnniiiiKi Coj>r(>ayiHna The Cfruok vemon of th« Lifo con- 
taiim no wu(*h Htut<‘in<^ui, wIjoho concluHiou lioro Bo<nnH 

to mo Houmi, tlion^^h I (juimot ugroo with fill tlio nrgunnnxis by 
which ho HupiK>rt.j4 it, Huyn, Slioso IntoiniHolio Uohor,sot/Amg hat 
Knr w<mig AutoriUU ’ ((J<>nciIiong<»Hcluchto, iiL 378). 

VOL. VL F f 
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BOOK vn. fixed principle it bad. been tbat -wbithersoever the 
Emperor went in the regions of religious speculation 
or practice, thither all his subjects were bound to 
follow him. The destruction or obliteration of the 
sacred images and pictures was promptly begun, and 
all opposition was stamped out with relentless severity. 
One tragic event which occurred at Constantinople was 
probably the counterpart of many others of which no 
Desti-uc- record has been preserved. Over the great gateway 
great pic- of the Imperial palace (which from the brazen tiles 
<arist that formed its roof had received the name of Chaleo ') 
gate oHho had been placed a great effigy of Our Saviour, which, 
palace. pej;.];]^apg from the refulgent mosaics of which it was 
composed, had received the same name of Chalce 
The command went forth that this picture, probably 
one of the best known and most revered in all Con- 
stantinople, was to be destroyed ; and hatchet in 
hand an Imperial life-guai'dsman mounted a ladder and 


Seo Paspate, Ta Bvfavnm ’Avaicropn, p. 239. 

^ Our two cliiof authoritios are here slightly at variance. 
Theophanes calls it dK6va r^v im rrj? fxeydXrjs XakKrjg TrvXrjs : the author 
of the Life of Stephanus, wlio was of somewhat later dato, and 
probably less acquainted with the locality, calls it ehova , . . idpvfxivrju 
virepSev rS>v fia<ri\iK5iv itvXS>v alcnrep bid rhv )(apaKrrjpa 17 Ayia Xa}^Krj 
Xeyerat ; the meaning of which seems to be that the picture itself 
was called XaX/c5. The description of Theophanes seems to suggest 
the idea, in itself probable, of a mosaic picture ; while the 
martyrologist talks of burning, as if it were a wooden imago, 
Theophanes puts the event in 726, the martyrologist at least 
three years later, for he makes Anastasius Patriarch instead of 
Germanus at the time when it occurred. The alleged letter of 
Pope Gregoiy II (in the genuineness of which I do not believe) 
says that the image was called Antiphonefes ; and this has l^oeu 
translated by some, ^ Guarantor,’ and connected with a legend like 
that told at Ravenna of the picture called Brachium Forth, (Boo 
voL I pp 489-493, ed, I ; p* 902, ed. 2.) 
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began the work of destruction. Some women who book vir. 
had clustered below called out to him to cease his — ^ ^ 
unholy work. In vain : the hatchet fell again and 
again on the loved and worshipped countenance. 

Thereat the women (likened by later ecclesiastical 
writers to the devout women who carried spices to 
the tomb of the Saviour) shook the ladder and brought 
the life-guardsman to the ground He still breathed 
notwithstanding his fall, but ‘ those holy women ’ (as 
the martyrologist calls them), with such rude weapons 
as they may have had at their dis])osal, stabbed him 
to death. Something like a pojmlar insurrection 
followed, which was suppressed with a strong hand, 
and was followed by the deaths, banishments, and 
mutilations of the women and their sympathisers. 

The news of this attempted religious revolution a ttcmpi- 
deeply stirred the minds of the subjects of the Ein])ire. tion in 
In Greece and the islands of the Archipelago there 
wjis an immediate outburst of insujTectionaiy fury’. 

A great fleet was prepared, a certain Gosmas was 
named Emperor, and on the i8th of Aja'i!, 727, the 
rebels arrived before Constantinople. But the ‘ liquid 
fire’ which had desti'oyed the Haraccm Armada proved 
e([ually fatal to the Image-worshippoi’s. (Josmas and 
one of his generals-in-chief were l)eho{wled ; tlie other 
escaped exeotition by lea}>ing, clad in full annour, into 
the sea: the cause of loonochism wjts for the time 
triumphant. In the year 729 Leo cjdled what Western tiio.sv/^h- 
nations would have descriljed as a J’arliamoni, hut what 739! ’ 
the lo([uacious Greeks ([uaintly named a SihNfiunK in 

' Prof. liury (ii. 437) think.s that oppnwHivo taxation wkh 
l)artly (ho oatwo of thia rovolt, ami that it wa.s not H<»]<>Iy duo to 
rosontnuint agahiMt Iho IcouoclnKtio 

P f 2 
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order to confirm and regulate the suppression of image- 
worship. At this assembly, Geimanus the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, with whom Leo had been for five 
years vainly pleading for assistance in his religious 
war, formally laid down his ofl&ce. ‘ I am Jonah,’ said 
the aged Patriarch ,* ‘ cast me into the sea. But know, 
oh Emperor ! that without a General Council thou canst 
not make any innovations in the faith.’ Germanus was 
deposed and allowed to spend th.e remainder of his 
life (he was already ninety years of age) in peace. His 
private chaplain ^ Anastasius, whom the old man had 
long felt to be treading on his heels, but who seems to 
have been sincere in his professions of Iconoclasra, was 
made Patriarch in the room of Germanus, and for 
fifteen year’s governed the Church of Constantinople. 

During the remaining ten years of the reign ol‘ 
Leo III we do not hear much as to the details of 
the Iconoclastic Controversy. The Emperor’s atten- 
tion was probably occupied by the repeated Saracen 
invasions^ of Asia Minor, but there is no reason to 
suppose that he abandoned the Iconoclastic position, 
though martyrdoms and mutilations of the Image- 
worshippers ai’e little spoken of. Apparently the 
latter party had for the time accepted their defeat, 
and those who were most zealous on behalf of the for- 
bidden worship emigi’ated in vast numbers to Bouthern 
Italy and Sicily. It is for us now to consider what 
effect the religious war thus kindled by the Isauriau 
Emperor had on the fortunes of Italy. 


’ So wo niuy i)orliai>w tmnwlato mjnvdlus. 
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King LnTTrRANn. 

Authorities. 

Sourccfi : — 

Paitliis Piaconus (not at his boHt in this part of his work, U(H>k Vii. 
which, perhaptt; lacked liis hnirthing* ioiiehes). 

The IjIBKR Pontifkjalis, Lives of (ire^^i^ory IT, (ire^^ory 111 , 
and Zachariafl. 

(а) Of the life of Oro^ory T 1 there are (as PuchesiK* has 
])ointod out) two rocensiouH, one slightly latc'r than the oi.lu‘r, 
hid) both strictly (contemporary. lii is int(M*('stin^ to oh*(erv<c 
that one of th<‘ni was tised ])y our countrynmn Baeda in his 
Chronicle, wliich was finished in tlus yi‘a.r 712^4, seven years 
before the death of Pope. (ilr(‘<i^ory IT. Evid(cntly thert'fore t»his 
biofj^mphy, at least (and probably many others bedsides), was 
bepfun during the lifetime of its subject ; it is full of valuabhc 
materials for history. 

(б) The life of Orogory III, on the other hand, is almost 
worthless. It has loiifi^ lists of church fnnritunj presented by 
the Pope to the basilicas of Kome ; but ol* the imporknt political 
('vents which occurred ])td)w<H‘u 731 and 741, and in some' of 
which t.ho Pope was ehi('f actor, there is hardly a tra(Rs. 

[a) The life of Zaebarias a^uin rises to th<i lov<‘l of im})ortant 
history, and throws some informing li^^ht. backwards on tlu^ 
pontifh'ato of his predecessor. It was evidi'nliy written by an 
ee<*l<^siastic in t-lu^ Papal Court., who was an eyc-wit.nesH oI‘ some 
of the sceiU's which h<j describes. 
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THEOPHA.NJj:s is the chief source from which the Greek his- BOOKVII. 
torians have drawn their imperfect notices of the history of Italy 
during this period. 

The Chronicles of Joannes Diaconus and Andrea Dandolo 


are described in Note F. I need hardly remark that this 
Joannes Diaconus is quite different from the biograi>her of 
Gregory the Great. 


Guides : — 

Martens^ Politische Gesehichte des Langobardenreichs iinter 
Konig Liutprand (Heidelberg, 1880). 

Dahmn^ Das Pontifikat Gregors (Dusseldorf, 1888). 

Articles by Monlieolo and Pinion mentioned in Note F. 


The Iconoclastic decrees of the Emperor Leo probably 
reached Italy in the course of the year 726. Let us 
glance at the life and character of the xnau upon whom, 
as head of the Latin Church, the responsibility rested 
of accepting or rejecting them. 

Gregory II, who succeeded to the chair of St, Peter May 19 
on the death of Pope Conetautine, was, like his great .j^ 
namesake, of Roman origin, and was the sou of a niati 
who Lore the true Roman name of Marcellas. He had 
been brought up from a child in the Papal pahice, was 
made suhdeacon, treasurer and librai'ian, uxider the 
pontificate of Sergius, and had attained the position of 6n^ ,01. 
deacon when, as we have already seen ’, he accompanied 
Pope Constantine to Constantinople, and bore the 710. 
brunt of the discussion with Justinian the Noseless, as 
to the canons of the Quinisextau Council. His pure <!iuiriictt>r 
life, great knowledge of Scripture, I’eadj elociuonoe, uilcat!-."" 
and firmness in defending the rights of the Church, all 
marked him out as a suitable sxiccessor to the Popct in 
whose tmin he had viHite<l the New Rome. He 
continued the work of restoiution of the walls of Roim*, 


' Soo p, 378, 
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BOOKVii. and set the destructive lime-kilns at work in order to 

Cir. 12. . , . , 

aid in the process. 

Visit of It was probably in the year after the consecration of 

the Bava- ^ ^ **^11 1 • > 

riaix Duke Gregory that a Bavarian duke, ^ the first of his race 

Rome. said the people of Rome, came to kneel at the shrine 
of St. Peter. This was the venerable Duke Theodo 
(probably a collateral descendant of Theudelinda), who 
had already divided his wide-spreading dominions 
among his four sons, and two of whose grand-daughters 
about this time married the two chief rulers of the 
West, Liutprand and Charles Martel. Duke Theodo’s 
visit was probably connected with a dark domestic 
tragedy which had ended in the mutilation and death 
of a Frankish bishop ^ who had visited Bavaria, and it 
undoubtedly led to a closer dependence of the young 
and rough Church of the Bavarians on the See of Rome. 
This was yet more firmly knit when in the year 7 1 8 
our countryman Boniface, as has been already said, 
offered himself to the Pope as the willing instrument 
of the sjjiritual conquest of Germany 

Relations With Liutprand and the Lombards the relations of 
Gregoiy II seem in the early years of his pontificate 

bard^”*' to have been upon the whole friendly. We have seen 
how the Lombard king in the prologues to his yearly 
edicts delighted to dwell on the fact that Jiis nation 
was ‘ Catholic ’ and ‘ beloved of God ’ : and we have 
heard the remarkable words in which he announced 
to his sulyects that he drew tighter the restrictions 
on the marriage of distant relations, being moved 

‘ St Emmevan, who was accused of having seduced Ota, the 
daughter of Theodo, and was punished by her brother Laiitport 
® For all these transactions, soo Quitzinann, Aeltosto Goschichto 
dor Baiern, 219-266. 
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thereto by the letters of the Pope of the City ofEOOKVii. 

Rome, ‘ who is the head of all the churches and 

priests of God throughout the world.’ It is entirely 
in accordance with the relation thus signified between 
the two powers that we find Liutprand at an early 
period of his reign renewing and confirming the 
mysterious donation of King Aripert II, of ‘ the patri- 
mony in the Cottian Alps.’ 

It was a sign of the increased gentleness of the ReimUd- 
times and of the more friendly feeling between the 
Church and the Lombards that, after 130 years of nastcry 
desolation, the hill of St. Benedict was once more (ju^sino. 
trodden l)y his spiritual children. About the year 719, 
Petronax, a citizen of Brescia, came on pilgihnage to 
Rome, and by the advice of Pope Gregoiy journeyed 
onward to Monte Cassino. He found a few sirnple- 
heai'ted men already gathered there, he foirned them 
into a regular community, and was elected by them as 
their abbot The fame of the new community s]n*ead 
far and wide : many, both nobles and men of meaner 
birth, flocked to the remembered spot, and by their 
help the monastery rose once more from its ruins, 
perho.ps ampler and statelier than before. Y ears after- 
wards, under the pontificate of Zacharias, Petronax 74' 75“- 
again visited Rome, and receive<l from the Pope several 
MBH. of the Scriptures and other apidijuices of the 
monastic life, among them the precious copy of the 
gi-eat ‘ Rule ’ which Father Benedict had written with 
his own hand two centuries before. These treasures, 

SIS we have seen, had been earned by the panic-stricken 

‘ ‘ll)i cmn aliquibus siraplioibus viris jam anto rcnidantibas 
habitaro cooi'ifc. (Jui oundom vonorabilom vinun I’ofci'onacom sibi 
Mouioroux statuonuit ’ (Pauliis, II, L. vi. 40). 



BOOK VII. monks to Rome when Duke Zotto’s ravages were im- 
pending over them 

Lombard But the Lombards, though now dutiful sons of the 
of c^mae. Church, had by no means ceased from their quarrel 
with the Empire. About the year 717 Romwald II, 
duke of Benevento, took by stratagem, as we are told, 
and in a time of professed peace, that stronghold of 
Cumae of which we last heard as taken by Narses from 
the Goths in 553 ‘All in Rome,’ says the Papal 
biographer, ‘ were saddened by the news,’ and the Pope 
sent letters of strong protest to the Lombard duke, 
advising him, if he would escape Divine vengeanc<», to 
restore the fortress which he had taken by guile. 
offered the Lombards lai'ge rewaids if they would 
comply with his advice, but they ‘with turgid uuikIh’ 
refused to listen to either promises or threats. There- 
upon the Pope turned to the Imperial Duke of Naples, 
stimulated his flagging zeal by the promise of tlu*. 
same large rewards, and by daily letters gave him th(i 
guidance which he seems to have needed This duke, 
whose name was John, with Theodimus, a steward of 
the Papal patrimony and sub-deacon, for his second in 
command, entered the fortress by night. The Lom- 
bards were evidently taken by surprise, and there wjis 
little or no fighting. Three hundred Lombards with 

p. 72. It is noticeable that the story of the hocoikI fouii<1n- 
tion of Monte Cassino is not given us by the Libor Pontiiicalis, 
but only by Paulus, who no doubt received it from his brother 
monks. 

* See vol. V. p. 27. 

This is apparently the moaning of the biographer : ‘In inoni- 
tione duois Neapolitan! et popuU vacans ducjitum eis qualitiir 
agerent quotidie scribendo praestabai’ ‘ Vacans ducatum ' must 
mean rather ‘ the needed generalship ’ than ‘ the vacant duchy.’ 
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their gastald were slain : more than five hundred were book vii. 
taken as prisoners to Naples. The reward which the — 
Pope had. promised, and which was no less than 70 lbs. 
of gold (.£2800), was paid to the victorious duke. Such 
events as this make us feel that we are on the threshold 
of the age in which Central Italy will own not the 
Emperor hut the Pope for its lord, but we have not 
yet crossed it 

It was probably not long after this that Farwald II, (^pturo <.f 
duke of Spoleto, repeated the achievement of his great pirwaid^ 
namesake and predecessor ® by moving an army north- 
ward and capturing Classis, the sea-port of Ravenna. 

But again, as before, the conquest which we might 
have expected almost to end Byzantine rule in Italy, 
produces results of no importance. Liutpraud, whose 
aim at this time seems to be to keep his own house in 
order and to live at peace with the Empire, commands 
Farwald to restore his conquest to the Romans, and 
the command is obeyed. Whether these transactions Farwaiii 
have anything to do with the next event in thebyiliB wal 
internal history of Spoleto we cannot tell, but we are jminT' 
informed that ‘ Transamund, son of Farwald, rose up 
against his father, and making him into a clergyman 
usurped his place.’ This revolution, which happened 
probably in 724®, gave Liutpraud, instead of an 

* f: 5 omo imtliors consider that the real moaning of tliis wtory ns 
given in tbo Liber PontlficiJis is that the duke of Bcnevoiito sur- 
rendered Otimao to the Pope in return for the ransom inouiion<»<l 
above. I do not so read the author's moaning. It sooms to mo 
that Ciimao was won back by force of arms, and that the Popo 
paid the iiionoy as a reward to tho captors. 

See vol. V, p. 197. 

" For thin date so(^ Bethmann and IIolder-Eggor'H * Xiango* 
bardischo K<igesteu’ (Noues Archiv, iii. 251), I^alist's * OoHchichto 
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obedient vassal, a restless and turbulent neighbour, 
■who was to be a very thorn in his side for nearly the 
whole remainder of his days. 

It was perhaps the new duke of Spoleto who about 
this time ob'tained possession of the town of Narni, 
which place, important for its lofty bridge over the 
Nar, we have already learned to recognise as an 
important post on the Maminian Way, and a frontier 
city between Romans and Lombards’. The conjecture 
that it was Transamund of Spoleto who made this 
conquest is confirmed by the fact that we are expressly 
told in the next sentence of the Life of Gregory IT tliat 
it was King Liutprand who put the host of the 
Lombards in motion and besieged Ravenna for many 
days. He does not appear however to have taken 
the city itself, but he repeated the operation of the 
capture of Classis, from whence he carried off many 
captives and countless wealth 

We are now approaching the time when the Isau- 
rian Emperor’s edicts against Image-worship may be 


<los Langobardiachon Herzogthums’ (Forschungon, p. 469), and 
Sansi’s ‘ 1 Duchi di Siioleto ’ (p. 45 . 

' Soo vol. iv. p. 292 ; vol. v. pp. 353, 358. 

° Seeming to imply that it was not he who had conquered 
Narni. 

“ ‘Eo toraporo castram est Narniae a Langobardia pervasum. 
Eox vero Langobardorum Liutprandus generali motiono Eavonna 
progrossus est atque illam obsedit per dies et oastmm porvadona 
Classis, captos abstulit pluros et opes tulit innnnaeras ’ (Lib. I’ont. 
i. 403, od. Duchesne). It seems to me quite impossible to fix 
jiccTirately the date of this event, but it ■was probably not later 
than 725. Nor can wo say from the biographer’s account whether 
Liutprand retained possession of Classis or not. Paulus says, 
‘ Liutprandus Eavennam obsedit Classem invasit afgue deslruxit ’ 
(H. L. Vi. 49). 
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supposed to have reached Italy To those edicts alone book vii. 
has been generally attributed the storm of revolution 
which undoubtedly burst over Italy in the years bctwolir 
between 727 and 730. But though a cause doubtless pe^or and 
of that revolution, the Iconoclastic decrees were i^ot 
the sole cause. Already, ere those decrees arrived, the 
relations between Byzantium, Borne, and Baveiina were 
becoming strained. The reader will luave observed 
that for the last half century the popular party both 
in Bavenna and Borne had manifested an increasing 
contempt for the weakness of the Exarchs, hatred of 
their tyranny, and disposition to rally round the 
Boman pontiff as the standard-bearer nut only of the 
Catholic Church against heresy, but also of Italy against 

^ In order thni the reader nniy fully undorstand the course of 
the argument in the following pages, it will ])g wtdl to quot(» 
a few sentences from Gibbon which concisely tho view 

of Pope Gregory’s conduct which was generally ncceptod in tho 
eighteenth century, and which I, in common with many modern 
students, think requires to bo greatly luodiliod, if not <mtiroly 
abandoned. ‘‘Without depending on i)rayorH or miracles, Gr<j- 
gory II boldly armed against tho public onomy, and his ])as- 
toral letters admonished tho Italians of their dangor and ihoir 
duty. At this sigmil, Kavouiia, Venice, and tho cities of the 
Exarchate and Pentapolis adli<‘red to the cause of religion ; ihoir 
military force by sea and land consisted, for the most part, of th<j 
natives ; and the spirit of patriotism and zeal was triinsfusod into 
the mercenary strangers. The Italians swore to live and die in tho 
defence of the Pope and tho holy images ; the Roman p<‘0]>lo was 
devoted to their Father, and even the Lom}>ardH w<jre ambitious 
to share the merit and advantage of tin's holy war. The most 
treiiHoiia))le act, but the most obvious revenge, was the dosiruction 
of the statues of Leo himself; tho most eilectnul and pli^ising 
measure of rebellion was tlu^ wiihhohling the tribute of Ihily, 
and depriving him of a powcu* which ho had iH^conily a)>\ise<l by 
the imposition of a now capitation’ (Vol. vi. pp. 14H--149. ed. 

Smith). 
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liooKViL ‘the Greeks.’ Now, at some time in the third decade 

— of the eighth century, there is reason to believe that 

financial exactions came to add bitterness to the strife. 
Financial The Emperor had heen doubtless put to great ex- 
of Leoiii. pense by the military operations necessary to repel 
the great Saracen invasion, and he might think, not 
unreasonably, that Italy, and pre-eminently the Roman 
Church, the largest landowner in Italy, ought to bear 
its share of the cost. At any rate he seems to have 
ordered his Exarch ’ to lay some fresh tax upon the 
provinces of Italy, and in some way or other to lay 
hold of the wealth of her churches It would seem 
that some similar demand had been made in tlie East, 
and had been quietly complied with by the Hubsevvient 
Patriarch of Constantinople. The Pojre however was 
detennined to submit to no such infraction of the 
jirivileges of the Church. He probably ordered the 
patrimonii throughout Italy and Sicily to 
oppose a passive resistance to the demands of the 
Imperial collectors, a-nd this opposition stimulated 
the other inhabitants of Imperial Italy to a similar 
refusal *. 

The This defiance of the Emperor’s edict naturally pro- 

voiced reBentraent at Constantinople and Ravenna. Tlie 
’ Probably Scholasticus. 

* PauluH voro Exarchus iinperatorum jussione pontificoin cona- 
batur iufcerficoro, co rjuod censum in provincld ponen pmapediebai, 
<\r‘ .S7//6* opilmn crdaum dcnu(lm% skiit in cctcris actum cst look, atqu<y 
alium in (jjuH ordinaro loco ’ (Lib. Pont., loc. cii). It is imporbint 
to observe that all this comes boforo tho account of tho Icono- 
clastic controversy. 

^ I am boro following very closely the reasoning of Dahmon 
(Pontifikat Gregors II, pp. 70-73), who seems to mo to have caught 
the true meaning of our best authority, the Liber Pontificalis, very 
accurately. 
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Attempts on the Papers life. 

Exarch probably received orders to depose Gregory, book vn. 
as Martin had been deposed, and carry him captive to 
Gonstantmople. it is not necessary to charge the of tuo 
Emperor (as the Papal biographer has done) with ' 
ordering the death of the resisting pontiff. Such 
a command would have been inconsistent with the 
character of Leo, who showed himself patient under 
the long resistance of the Patriarch Germanus to the 
Iconoclastic decrees, and it is generally disbelieved liy 
those modern writers who ai'e least favouralile to the 
Isaurian Emperors. It is very likely however that 
the satellites of the 13yzautino government, ])erceiving 
the opposition between Emperor and Pope, concluded, 
as did the murderers of Becket, that the smust way to 
win their sovereign’s favour was ‘ to rid him of one 
turbulent jjriest’; and thus it is that the pages of the 
biography at this point teem w'ith attacks on the life 
of Gregory, all of which ju’oved unsuccessful. 

A ceitain Duke Basil, the mtfidarms Joi-danes, and BiwU's 
a subdeacon Jolm surnamed Lurion (that is to say, two ' ' 
Imperial ofKcers and one ecclesiastic, who was probably 
in the service of the Latcnan) laid a plot for the murder 
of the Pope. Marinus, an officer of the life-guards, who 
had been sent from Constantino])le to adminishu’ the 
JJucuinn liotnm, gave a tacit sanction to their design, 
for the executiori of which however they faihid to find 
a fitting opjKutunity, Marinus, stricken by paralysis ', 
had to relincpiish the govisminent of Home and retire 
from the scene; but when Baulus the Patrician came 
out as fnll-l»lown Exarch to Italy th<» conspirators 
obtained, or thouglit they obtained, his consent also to 

' H(> DutilutHUo Hii<lcraliui<lK ‘<iui D<u judido diwiolutus <;oii- 
triictuH eat.’ 
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BOOK VII. their wicked schemes. The people of Rome however 

Oh 12 XX 

— got wind of the design, and in a tumultuary outbreak ’ 
slew the two inferior conspirators, Jordaiies and LurK)n. 
Basil was taken prisoner, compelled to change the gu>’' 
attire of a duke for the coarse robes of a monk, and 
ended his days in a convent. 

-^^^.in a guardsman was sent by the E.xarcli, this 
Spoieto time only with orders to depose the pontiff: and jw he 

defendthe Ti « -i i , , . . . , 

Pope from apparently tailed to execute his connnis.si(>n, I^uiIuk 
arcii. raised such an army as he could in Ravenna and the 
neighbouring towns, and sent it under tlie command of 
the count of Ravenna to enforce the previous onhir. 
But the Romans and — ominous conjunction — the Lom- 
bards also, flocked from all quarters to the^ dtifonce 
of the pontiff. The soldiers of the duke of Spoieto 
blocked the bridge over tl)e Anio by which the 
Exarch’s troops, marching on the loft hank of tlni 
Tiber along the Salarian Way, hoped to (nibn* Rom<*. 
All round the confines of the Ihu-afm Uointie the 
Lombard troops were clustering, and the count was 
forced to return to Ravenna with his inissioii unful- 
filled*. 

Thus then the political atmosphere of ceutml Italy 
was full of electricity before the decrees against image- 

^ Qiii moth cwicti Jorduiicxn intorfccoruiit ot Johnunozn Ijuri* 
onem.’ 

“ ‘ Denuo Paulus patriciusad porfioienduui tiil« wohm <iims sodu- 
cere potuit ex Itavemiil mm suo comitc at<pK> (tx castris uli({iu)s 
misit.’ I think we must translate cum suo mnitc as above. 

“ The words of the Papal biographer are not absolutely «d«'nr, 
but they are important: ‘Sod metis Romanis at<iuo undi<|uo 
Langobardis pro dofensione pontificis, in Salario ponto HpoHlini, 
atq^ue hinc inde duces Langobardorum circumdantes Itoitmiioruiit 
linos, hoc praepodiorunt.’ 
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worship came to evoke the lightning flash of revolution, book vii. 
It will he well here to quote the exact words of the Liber . 

Pontificalis, which is our only trustworthy authority 
for the actual reception of the decrees in Italy : — 

‘ By orders subsequently transmitted ^ the Emperor Eoooption 
had decreed that no image of any saint, mai'tyr orioonooias- 
angel should be retained in the churches; for he 01-00^^787. 
asserted that all these things were accursed. If the 
Pope would acquiesce in this change he should be 
taken into the Emperor’s good graces, but if he pre- 
vented this also from being done he should be deposed 
from his see Therefore that pious man, despising the 
sovereign’s profane command, now armed himself against 
the Emperor as against a foe, renouncing his heresy 
and writing to Christians everywhere to be on their 
gtiard, because a new impiety had arisen. Therefore 
all the inhabitants of the Pentapolis and the armies of 
Venetia” resisted the Emperors, declaring that they 
would never be art or part in the murder of the Pope, 
but would rather strive manfully for his defence, so that 
they visited with their anathema the Exarch Paulus 
as well as hinr who had given him his orders, and all 
who were like-minded with him. Scorning to yield 
obedience to his oi'ders, they elected dukes ^ for them- 
selves in every part of Italy, and thus they all 

’ ‘Jussioniliua nuBsis.’ Tho iiumodiatoly 

prcdudiiiK (loscrihm th« frustration of tho Count’s entorpriso hy 
t ho joint offoits of Komaus iiiul Lomhanls. 

‘I'!t si a<l<iui(tHCin-ot pontifox, ptnvtiain iinjioratoris hahoi*ot ; si 
rt hoc fi<>ri |irtt(ti*o<lir<»t, a huo f^nwln ilooidorof Notico tho H hoc, 
which ovitlcnlly rofom to tho J?opo’H provious roHistnuw* to tho 
I'uijuiclul inouHuroH of tho Kiuporor. 

” ‘(himoH PontnpolouMos nt<pio Vonotiiinuu oxoroitii’ {nk). 

* Or f'cnorals : SSHii ouuios u1>iquo in Itiiliit dua-s «*Io^oniiit.’ 
von. VI. U g 
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BOOK VII. provided for their own safety and that of the pontiff. 
— 1 — 1- And when [the full extent of] the Emperor’s wicked- 
ness was known, all Italy joined in the design to elect 
for themselves an Emperor and lead him to Constan- 
tinople. But the Pope restrained them from this 
scheme, hoping for the conversion of the sovereign.’ 
Attitude From this narrative, which has all the internal 
towai-dH marks of truthfulness, it will be seen tliat Gregory II, 
neats.' while utterly repudiating the Iconoclastic decrees and 
‘ arming himself’ (perhaps rather with spiritual than 
carnal weapons) ‘ against the Empei'or as against 
a foe,’ threw all his influence into the scale against 
violent revolution and disruption of the Empire. In 
fact, we may almost say that the Pope after the 
publication of the decrees was more loyal to th(^ 
Emperor, and less disposed to push matters to ex- 
tremity, than he had been before that change in his 
ecclesiastical policy. The reason for this, as wo may 
infer from the events which immediately followed, was 
that he saw but too plainly that revolt from the 
Empire at this crisis would mean the universal do- 
minion of the Lombards in Italy. 

Awwuut Having given this, which appears to be the true 
k’tou by CIregory’s attitude during the eventful years 

Tiiod- from 725 to 731, we must now examine the account 
given by Tlieophanes, which, copied almost verbatim 
by subsequent Greek histoiians, has unfortunately suc- 
ceeded in passing current as history, Amu) Mumli 
6217 [»=A. D. 725]. ‘First year of Gregory, bishop 
of Home,’ [Gregory’s accession really took place ten 
years earlier.] ‘ In this year the impious Emperor Leo 
began to stir the question of the destruction of the 
holy and venerable images ; and learning this, Gregory 
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the Pope of Rome stopped the payment of taxes inBooicvii. 
Italy and Rome, wi’iting to Leo a doctrinal letter ^ to 
the effect that the Emperor ought not to meddle in 
questions of faith, nor seek to innovate on the ancient 
doctrines of the Church which had been settled by the 
holy fathers.' 

(a. M. 6221; =A. D. 729.) After describing the stead- 
fast opposition of Germanus, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, to ‘ the wild beast Leo (fitly so named) and his 
underlings,’ Theophanes continues, ‘In the elder Rome 
also Gregory, that all-holy and af>ostolic man and 
worthy successor of Peter, chief of the Apostles, was 
refulgent in word and deed ; who camsed both Rome 
and Italy and all the Western regions to revolt from 
their civil and ecclesiastical obedience to Leo and the 
Empire undei* his rule 

He thou relates the deposition of Germanus and the 
elevation to the Pati'iarchato of Anastasius falsely so 
called “ ; ‘ But Gregory the holy ])resident of Rome, as 
I before said, disowned Anastasius by his circular 
letters refuting Loo by his episthis as a worker of 
impiety, and withdrew Romo with the whole of Italy 
from his Empire.’ 

The reader has now before him tl»e passages in the 

^ , toHtimony 

history of Theoi)haiieH on the ntren^fth of -which Gro- 

TT • 1 . 1 / 1* 

gory Jl IB gcnernlly cenBured or praised (according tOKi*«i>jH'r 
tho point of view taken by tbo narrator) for having 
Btinmlutcid tho revolt of Italy and stopped tho pay- 

’ €7ri(rra\tfP ^oyfiariK^v, 

* ts tmi(rTr}(jr€ *V<api,7jp r§ k<u Ka\ Ttavra ra ^Ktririput rrjv re 7ro\mKrjf 

ifal «KKKt}(Ti(t(rriK^s Atopros Kul vjt* hMip fitUTiXeLu^^ 

® lii.H nurno AnaHtuHiiiH spoko of tho roHorroction. 

* rots Xt/S^fXXoit* meKt]iiv((P, 


U g 2 
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BOOK VII. ment of the Imperial taxes. They are quite iiTecon- 
— - — ^ cilable with the story of the Liber Pontificalis, and 
every historian must choose between them. For my 
part, I have no hesitation in accepting the authority 
of the Papal biographer, and throwing overboard the 
Byzantine monk. The former was strictly contempo- 
rary, the latter was bom seventeen years after Gregory 
was in his grave. Theophanes wrote his history at 
the beginning of the ninth century, when the separa- 
tion of the Eastern and Western Empires thrpugli the 
agency of the Popes was an accomplished fact, and 
he not unnaturally attributed to Gregory the same liiuj 
of policy which he knew to have been pursued by his 
successors Hadrian and Leo. He was moreover, as 
we have seen, outrageously ill-informed as to other 
Western affairs of the eighth century. It is easy to 
understand how the refusal of taxes, which was really 
an earlier and independent act in the drama, bectune 
mixed in his mind with the dispute about images, aial 
how he was thus led to describe that as a counter-blow 
to the Iconoclastic decrees, which was really decid(!d 
upon ere the question of Image-worship was mooted. 
orSoV/i Theophanes is probably right in saying tlmt tlm 
not'now^^ letters to the Emperor warning him against 

«tant interference in sacred things. Unfortunately tluwe 
letters have perished, for the coarse and insolent pro- 
ductions which have for the last three centuries parsed 
current under that name are now believed by many 
scholars to be forgeries of a later date. Much confusion 
is cleared away from the history, and the memory of a 
brave but loyal Pope is relieved from an unnecessary 
stain, by the rejection of these apocryphal letters 
^ See Note E at the end of this chapter. 
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Anarchy and the disruption of aU civil and religious book yii, 

ties seemed to impend over Italy when the Emperor ! — 1 

and the Pope stood thus in open opposition to oxiQ 
another. There was a certain Exhilaratus, duke of 
Campania, whose son Hadrian had some years befoi'e • ^ 
incurred the anathema of a Eoman synod for having 
presumed to marry the deaconess Epiphania. Father 
and son now sought to revenge this old grudge on the 
Pontiff. They raised the banner of ‘ obedience to the 
Emperor and death to the Pope of Rome,’ and appa- 
rently drew away a considerable number of the Cam- 
panians after them. But ‘ the Romans ’ (probably the 
civic guard which had beeir so conspicxious in some 
recent events) went forth aivd dispersed the Cam- 
panians, killing both Exhilaratus and his son. Another 
Imperial duke named Peter was airested, accused of 
writing letter’s to tlie Emperor against the Pope, and, 
according to the cruel fashion which Italy borro^vo(l 
fi’om Byzantium, was deprived of sight. 

At Ravenna itself something like civil war seems to civil war 
have raged. There was both an Imperial and a Papal vunua. 
jiarty in that city, but apparently the latter prevailed. 

The Exarch Paulas was killed (probably in 727-), and 
it seems probable that for some time Ravenna pre- 
served a kind of tumultuary iud(‘.pendonce, disavowing 
the rule of the Emjieror, and proclaiming its fidelity 
to the Poi)o and the party of the Image-worshiiipei’S •*. 


' In 721 : f?oo HcFoIo’b Con(iili<‘ng<‘Behidiio, iii, 362. 

111 tlio Vita Grt^gorii tho of Pauliin comes the 

IndidioiR 

T do not think wo can wiy mon* nhout this BuppoH<»(l ini<‘rval 
of indop<^udouco than that it is pro)>uhl(\ W<^ hnv<i no <d<*ar 
Bhitoiuont to that effect iu any of our c,ont<‘niponiry uuihonth's, 
hut Agnellus gives us after his fusluon along, ohscuro and uudutiHl 
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BOOK viL Meanwhile out of all this confusion and anarchy the 
statesmanlike Liutprand was drawing no small advan- 
Conquests tage. In the north-east he pushed his ooiKpiests into 
valley of the Panaro, took Bologna and several 
small towns in its neighbourhood, invaded, and perhaps 
conquered the whole of the Pentapolis and the terri- 
tory of Osimo^. It would seem from the expi-ession 
used by the Papal biographer that with none of these 
towns was any great display of force needed, l>ut that 
all , more or less willingly, gave themselves up to the 
Lombard king, whose rule probably offered a better 
chance of peace and something like pros])erity than 
that either of the Exarch or the Exarch’s I'oc^s. 

story about battles between the citizens of Ru Vienna nn<l ilu* (»r<M‘ks 
in the ‘field of Coriander ’ outside the town. T(‘rriblo Iflow.s 
struck on both sides: the Archbishop and his prif^stH in Ha<*.k<*l<dh 
and ashes prostrated themselves on the ground, Imploring llio 
mercy of the Almighty. Suddenly a gre^at bull apponr<^d }>ot\v<*ou 
the two armies, and pawing the ground, throw clouds of dust 
against the Greeks, and a great voice, coming no ono know from 
whence, resounded, ^ Well done, men of Itavorma ! Fight bnivoly ; 
the victory will be yours this day.’ The men of Ravtuina pr<»sH<*<i 
on : the Greeks tried to flee to their cutters, but W'oro all slain, 
and fell by thousands into the river Badarono, For six y<*ai*H 
from that time no one would oat fish caught in the river. All 
this, as Holder-Egger truly remarks, if it have any truth in it at 
all, must relate to the Iconoclastic disturbances. 

^ ‘Langobardis vero Emiliae castm, Perronianus, Montcflxdli, 
Verabulum cum suis oppidibus {sic) Buxo ot PorBicota, Piuitu-* 
polim [sic) quoquG Auximana civitas so tradxdorunt.’ Murat<jri 
(Annali d’ltalia, iv, 254) makes Perronianus = the district Pr<^gnano 
west of the Panaro ; Montebellum = Montovoglio a litthj w<»Hi of 
Bologna ; Persieeia ~ 8. Giovanni in Pei*sici‘to a litth^ to the 
north-west of the same city. Verabulum and Buxo lie gives ux> ns 
hopeless. The passage shows that Osimo was at this tinu^i con- 
sidered distinct from the Pentapolis. Tho capture of Bologna is 
given on the authority of Paulas (H, L. vL 49). 
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Liutprand^s Conquests. 

At the same time Liutprand also took (by guile, as b<wk vii. 

we are told) the town of Sutrium, only thirty miles 

north of Eome, but this, after holding it for forty days, capture 
on the earnest request of the Pope he ‘ gave back to “‘f 
the blessed Apostles Peter and Paul,’ without however Sutnum. 
restoring the booty which had rewarded the capture b 

On the death of Paulus, the Eunuch Eutychius was EutychiuH 

, Exiireh. 

appointed Exarch. He was apparently the last man 
who held that office, and though thei-e is a provoking 
silence on the part of all our authorities as to his 
character, we may perhaps infer that he was a some- 
what stronger and more capable man than many of his 
predecessors. But tliat is very faint praise -. 

Tlie new Exarch landed at Naples — ])erha])s on Hih (U>- 
account of the disturbed state of Ravenna — and froni uRainHt 
that city began to spread his net for the feet of the ^ ' 
Pontiff*. If tlie biograjdier may be trasted (which 
is doubtful), he sent a private messenger to Homo 
instructing his partisans to murder both the Pope and 
the chief nobles of the City The citizens got hold of 
the tnoHSonger and his letters, and ‘ wlien tliey per- 
ceived tlie cruel madness ’ of the Exarch they would 
fain have jmt the inossonger to death, but the Pontiff* 
hindered them. However, all the citizens, great and 
small, assembled in some sort of rude and unconscious 

‘ W<s liavo at last a ilato for thw ovtait, ‘tho oltiV(*nth Indie- 
lion, '=726-727. 

“ Tht) Libor Pontificalis d(>8cri1)OH liim aw ‘Eutycliium iKitrioiuni 
cnmioiium, <iui diiduni oxarchuH fuonit.’ 1 nupposo thiw ought to 
moan that KntycliiuH ha<l Ikm-h Exarch pruvion.sly, and that thin 
was hts Ho.cond t<<nni'o of olli<;<^. Hut in it not juwMildo that tlw' 
liiognipiior Hiinjily moans ‘who for a long tiuio hold tin' ollico of 
Exarch ’ V 

® ‘ Ut ponlifox occuh'rotur cum optimatilniH Kounw'.’ 
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VII- imitation of the old comitia (held probably in one of 
— — - — the great Roman basilicas), wherein they solemnly 
enthusi- anathematised Eutychius and bound themselves by a 
haifof the great oath to live or die with the Pontiff, ‘the zealot 
of the Christian faith and defender of the Churches.’ 
The Exarch sent messengers to both king and dukes 
of the Lombards, promising them great gifts if they 
would desist from helping Gregory II, but for a time 
all his blandishments were unavailing ; Lombards and 
Romans vying with one another in declaring their 
earnest desire to suffer, if need were, a glorious death 
for the defence of the Pojje and the true faith. Mean- 
while the Pope, while giving himself up to fastings 
and daily litanies, bestowed alms on the 2)oor with 
lavish hand, and in all his discourses to the jjooj'le, 
delivered in gentle tones, thanked them for their 
fidelity to his person, and exhorted them to C(»ntinue 
in the faith, but also warned them ‘ not to cease IVoni 
their love and loyalty towjirds the Roman Einjiire 
Thus did he softeir the hearts of all and mitigate their 
continued sorrow.’ 

Eutyohiua Rut though the Exarch was at first unsuccessful 

and Liut- ^ i i . 

prniid both With the king and the dukes of the Lombards, 

colubino. . , . • / -i i t ^ 

there caxne a time (probably in the year 730) wlien 
Liutprand began to listen to his words and when 
a strange sympathy of 02)i)osites drew the Lombard 
King and the Greek Exarcli into actual alliance with 
one another. If we attentively study Liut])rand’s 
career we shall, I think, see that the one dominant 
feature in his i)olioy was his determination to inaki^ 
himself really as well as theoretically supreme over all 

' ‘8e<l no doaistoivnt ab amoro vcl Komani itnporii ain- 
uicnebat.’ 
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Lombard men. In his view, to extend his territories book^y^- 

at the expense of the dying Empire was good, and 

he neglected no suitable opportunity of doing so. To 
pose as the friend and champion of the Pope was 
perhaps even better, and he would sometimes abandon 
hardly-won conquests in order to earn this character. 

But to gather together in one hand all the resources 
of the Lombard nationality, to teach the half-inde- 
pendent dukes of Benevento and Spoleto their places, 
to make Trient and Friuli obey the word of a king 
going forth from Pavia, this was best of all : this was 
the object which was dearest to his heart. Thus what 
Ecgberht did eighty years later for England, Liut- 
prand sti’ove to do, not altogether unsuccessfully, for 
Italy. 

From this point of view the rally of Lombard en- 
thusiasm round the threatened Pope was not altogether 
acceptable to Liutprand. It was a movement in which 
the central government at Pavia had had little share. 

Tuscia and Spoleto, pre-eminently Spoleto, had dis- 
tinguished themselves by their enthusiasm at the 
Salariau Bridge in repelling the invading Greeks. We 
ai'O not informed of the attitude of Benevento, but we 
can see that the whole tendency of the movement was 
to substitute an iudoj)endent Central Italy, with Rome 
as its spiritxial capital, for the confessedly suboi’dinate 
duchies of Olusium, Lxicca, Spoleto, and the like. 

As for Spoleto, there can be little doubt that Ti-ansa- 
mund, the undutiful son who had turned bis father dukos of 
into a priest, wa^s already showing his sovereign that 
he would have a hard %ht to keep him in the old 
theor'etical state of siibservience and subjection, 

Benevento also the forces of disorder were at work, 
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BOOKYn, and, as we shall see a little later, a usurper was pro- 
bably ruling the duchy of the Samnites 

In order then to accomplish his main purpose, the 
consolidation of Lombard Italy, Liutprand formed a 
league with the Exarch Eutychius, and the two rulers 
agreed to join their forces, with the common object of 
subjecting the dukes of Spoleto and Benevento to the 
king, and of enabling the Exarch to work his will 
on the Pope and the City of Eonie. In accordance 
with this plan, Liutprand, who w'as of com-se far 
the stronger member of the confederacy, inarched to 
Spoleto, received from both the dukes hostagcfs and 
oaths of fidelity, and then moving northward to Rome 
encamped with all his army in the Plain of N(‘.ro, ho- 
ThePope’s tween the Vatican and Monte Mario. The coin])inatiou 
wahL^t-of the Imperial deputy and the Lombard king, the 
prand. of Right, and the right of Might, seeinetl to 

bode instant destruction to the Roman Poniift’; but he 
repeated, not in vain, the exiieriment which his great 
predecessor Leo, three centuries before, had triiwl on 
Attila. He went forth from the City, attende<l doubt- 
less by a long train of eccle.siastics ; he addr(!s,s(id one 
of his soothing and sweet-toned addresses to I^oin- 
bard, and soon had the joy of seeing him i'all jn'osiraie 
at his feet and vow that no harm should befall him 
through his means. In token of hi.s pisnitenoo ami 
submission Liutprand took off his mantle, liis doublet 
his belt, his gilded sword and spear, his goldim crown 
and silver cross, and laid them all down in Ihe crypt 
before the altar of Bt. Peter. Bolemn prayers wert* 

^ If, that is to say, tho (loath of Romwald II had alrcioly 
occurjvd, of which wo cannot ho coitaiu (sco p. 470). 

* ‘ Armilausiam.’ 
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said; Liutprand besought the Pope to receive his book yii. 
ally the Exarch into favour, and thus a reconciliation, — ^ — 1. 
at least an apparent reconciliation, was efiected, and 
the ominous alliance between King and Exai-ch was 
practically dissolved, never to be again I'enewed 

While the Exarch, now as it would seem an honoured Petashis 
guest of the Pope, was tarrying at Rome, a wild and peror. 
hopeless attempt to bring the opposition to Leo III to 
a head, by setting up a rival Emperor, was made and 
easily defeated. The pretender, whose real name was 
Petasius, assumed the name of Tiberius. This was, as 
we have seen, the ai)pellation by which not only the 
Einperor Apsimar, but also Basil the pretender to the 
Empire who arose in Sicily, had elected to be called ^ 

We must sui)pose that some remembrance of the 
popular virtues of Tiberius II had obliterated the odium 
attaching to the name of Tiberius I However, only 

’ rnl)^t (p. 477) considers that this campaign of Liuti)raml 
in allian('o with tho Exarch, against Homo was tlio forlunato 
mom<‘nt in which iho Lombards iniglit havo taken tlu^ Ktornal 
Oily and (^siablishod ilio unity of Italy. Bui Liutprand wais iillod 
with ioolings of the doop<*.st r<ivoronco towards Caiholic Church, 
whoso II(«id cond(‘Scoudod to plead with him on the Blains of 
Koro, and ‘so through mistaken piety the decisive moment was 
lost,* 

See pp. 362, 428, The revolt of Basil-Tiberius is doserihod io 
us 1 )y Thoophanes, a. m. 6210, The question sugge^sts itsedf, ‘Is 
it possible that these two revolts of a so-calh^d Tiberius against 
Loo are really one ? * If it wore so wo should give the preferences 
to the account of the matter given by the Liber Pontificali^s, as 
the coiitomporary authority and the one best informed on Western 
airaii-s. Bui on tlu^ whole Thoophanes seems to know too many 
details for us altogether to ngect his information. It stionis safer 
to coniiiuKi to treat ilie nivolts as distinct events, one occurring 
in 71H, and tho other in 730 or 731. 

Was tliero also something in the idea of a lucky name? 
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1>I *11111 (>f 

Ji. 731. 


a few towns in Tuscany ^ swore allegiance to the 

' usurper, and the Exarch, though troubled at the 

tidings of the insurrection, yet being comforted by the 
assurances of the Pope’s fidelity, and receiving from 
him not only a deputation of bishops, hut also the 
more eifectual help of a troop of soldiers, went forth to 
meet the pretender, defeated him, and cut off his head, 
which he sent as a token of victory to Constantinople. 
‘ But not even so,’ says the Papal biographer, ‘ did the 
Emperor receive the Romans back into full favour.’ 

On February ii, 731, the aged Pope Gregory II 
died. He was a man with much of the true Roman 
feeling which had animated his great namesake and 
predecessor, but with more sweetness of temper, and 
he had played his part in a difficult and dangei'ous 
time with dignity and prudence, upholding the rights 
of the Church and the claims of the Holy See as he 
understood them, but raising his powerful voice against 
the disiuption of the Empire. By a hai'd fate his 
name has been in the minds of posterity connected 
with some of the coarsest and most violent letters that 
were ever believed to have issued from the Papal 
Chancery, letters more worthy of Boniface VlII than 
of the ‘ sweet reasonableness ’ of Gregf>ry II. 

The new Pope, whose election was completed on 


Tiberius-Apsimai- had supplanted Leontius ; and so Tiborius-lhiHU 
and Tiborius-Potasius might hope to supplant Loo. 

‘ ‘Castrum Manturianense,’ which was tho pi-otondor’s hoad- 
<iuari©rs and the scone of his defeat, is identified by Muratori 
(Annali, iv. 261) with Barberano, about fiftoon miles ojwt of Oivita 
Vecchia. Blora, now Bieda, is also mentioned as having sworn 
allegianco to the pretender. Luna, which is tho last raontionod 
of the insurgent towns, can hardly be tho well-known Luna 
at the northern end of Etiwria. 
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March 18, 731, and who took the title of Gregory III, 

was of Syrian origin, descended doubtless from one of 

the multitude of emigrants who had been driven m, Pope, 
westwards and Homewards by the tide of Moham- 
medan invasion. He has not been so fortunate in 
his biographer as his predecessor, for the imbecile 
ecclesiastic who has composed the notice of his life 
which appears in the Liber Pontifiealis is more con- 
cerned with counting the crowns and the basins, the 
crosses and the candlesticks, which Gregory HI pre- 
sented to the several churches in Rome, than with 
chronicling the momentous events which occurred 
during the ten years of his Pontificate. It is clear 
however that the third Gregory pursued in the main 
the same policy as his predecessor, sternly refusing 
to yield a point to the Emperor on the question of 
Image-worship, but also refusing to be drawn into any 
movement for the dismemberment of the Empire. In 
his relations with Liutprand he was less fortunate. 

He intrigued, as it seems to me unfairly, with the 
turbulent dukes of Spoleto and Benevento : and he' 
was the first Pope in this century to utter that cry for 
helj) from the other side of the Alps which wixs to prove 
so fatal to Italy. 

Gregory III was evidently deteimined to try what Papal 
ecclesiastical warnings and threats would elfect inatmlooK 
changing the purpose of Leo. He wrote a letter ijmporor. 
‘charged with all the vigour of the Apostolic See,’ 
and sent it to the Emperor by the hands of a pi’osbyter 
named George. But George, ‘moved by the fear 
natural to man,’ did not dare to present tho lott(w, 
and returned to Rome with his mission unaccom])li.s]ied. 

The Pope determined to degrade his craven moHsongor 
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. from the priestly office, but on the intercession of the 
- bishops of the surrounding district assembled in 
council, he decided to give him one more chance to 
prove his obedience. This time George attempted in 
good faith to accomplish his mission, but was forcibly 
detained in Sicily by the officers of the Emperor, and 
sentenced to banishment for a year. 

On November 1, 731, the Pope convened a Council, 
at which the Archbishops of Grado and Eavenna and 
ninety-three other Italian bishops were present, besides 
presbyters, deacons, ‘consuls,’ and members of the 
commonalty By this Council it was decreed, ‘ that if 
hereafter any one despising those who hold fast the 
ancient usage of the Apostolic Church should stand 
forth as a destroyer, profaner, and blasphemer against 
the veneration of the sacred images, to wit of Christ 
and his Immaculate Mother, of the blessed Apostles and 
the Saiiits, he should be excluded from the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ, and from all the unity and 
fabric of the Church.’ 

With this decree of the Council was sent to the 
Emperor a defensor named Constantine, who, like his 
predecessor, was forcibly detained and sentenced to a 
year’s exile. The messengers from various parts of 
Italy who were sent to pray for the restoration of the 
sacred images were all similarly detained for a space 
of eight months by Sergius, Prefect® of Sicily. At 
last the defensor Peter reached ‘the royal city’ of 
Constantinople and presented his letters of warning 
and rebuke to Leo, to his sou Constantine (now the 

' ‘Nobilitus otiam consulibus ot relujuis ChriBliunis plohi- 
bus.’ 

® ‘ Patricio et Stratigo.’ 
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partner of his thi’one), and to the Iconoclastic Patriarch bookyh. 
Anastasius. 

Here the Papal biographer breaks ofP, and we have 
to turn to another source to learn what answer the 
Emperor made to the remonstrances which had been 
addressed to him with so much persistence. 

Theophanes (who knows nothing of the accession of 
the third Gregory) gives us the following information 
under date of 732 ^ ; — 

‘ But the Emperor raged against the Pope and the Leo's 
revolt of Rome and Italy, and having equipped a great 
fleet, he sent it against them under the command of ui“i>ope, 
Manes, general of the Cibyrrhaeots But the vain 
man was put to shame, his fleet being shipwrecked in 
the Adriatic sea. Then the fighter against God being 
yet more enraged, and persisting in his Arabian 
[Mohammedan] design, laid a poll-tax on the third 
part of the people of Calabria and Sicily K He also Soquostra- 
oi'dered that the so-called patnmonia of the holy and papai 
eminent Apostles [Peter and Paul] reverenced in the moS'es. 
elder Rome, which had from of old brought in a 
revenue to the churclie.s of thi-ee and a half talents of 
gold should ])e confiscated to the State. He ordered 
moreover that all the male children who were bom 

’ Anno Muiwli 6224: nccordiiig to Thooplianos’ reckoning, 

A. 1». 

‘ It ifl ovidont,’ Hjiys Bury (ii. 343), ‘ that tlio little niai’itime 
town of (liWyra Ixitwoon Side and Ptoloniais [on the coast of 
raniidiylia] had already given li(!i' nauio to the naval troops of 
thoH(» ngionH. . . and porhups this distinction was duo to some 
oiK'rgetic eah'rpristi against a Saraoon Hoot.’ 

’ (jiiiimvt KitfittKiKuiit rf r/ar^ KtAu^/iias koI SiiceXlar tov XaoS 

* Ahoul .t'i.^,Hoo, taking tlio ratio of gold to silvor at 18 : 1, 
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BOOK VII. stould be inspected and registered, as Pharaoh afore- 
time did with the children of the Hebrews, a measure 

Poii’^ which not even his teachers the Arabians had taken 
with the Eastern Christians who were their subjects.’ 

A few facts stand out clearly from this somewhat 
confused narrative. The maritime expedition which 
was frustrated by the storm in the Adriatic was no 
doubt intended to enforce the Iconoclastic decrees 
throughout Imperial Italy, perhaps to arrest the Pope. 
Apparently after the failure of this attempt it was 
never renewed. Financial giievances (probably the 
financial exigencies of the Imperial treasury) are again, 
as in our previous extracts from the same author, 
confusedly mixed up with religious innovations. But 
we may fairly infer that the sequestration of the 
Papal patrimonies, which would take effect chiefly in 
Sicily and Calabria, was meant as a punishment for 
the Pope’s contumacy in respect of the decrees against 
image-worship : and if maintained, as it seems to have 
been, it must have seriously diminished the Papal 
splendour. The poll-tax h and its necessary conse- 
quence the census of births, which is so absurdly 
compared to the infanticidal decree of Pharaoh, was 
doubtless a mere attempt — whether wise or unwise we 
cannot judge — to balance the Imperial budget. The 
fact that it was confined to Sicily and Calabria seems 
to show that all the territory in Northern and Central 
Italy which had lately belonged to the Empire was 

^ The poll-tax {^ 6 pQi Ke<pa\iKoi) levied on the third part of tho 
population is rather difficult to understand. According to 
Zachariae (quoted by Hartmann, p. 91) there was a certain quota 
{simplum) which had to be paid by the inhabitants in groujis of 
three ; a very strange and clumsy arrangement. 
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still seething with disaffection. Possibly even Eavenna book vii. 
itself was yet unsubdued, and in the possession of the — ^ — 1 
insurgents. 

At the same time, by an important ecclesiastical Separa- 
revolution, all the wide territories east of the Adriatic, iiiyrioum 
which as part of the old Prefecture of lUyricum ^ had Latin Pa- 
hitherto obeyed the spiritual jurisdiction of Borne, were 
now rent away from the Latin Patriarchate : truly a 
tremendous loss, and one for which at the time it 
needed all the new conquests in England and Germany 
to make compensation \ 

With the facts thus gleaned from the pages of Theo- 
phanes our information as to the transactions between 
Empoi'or and i’ope for the ten years of Gregory’s 
jiontiticate comes to an end. Let us now turn to 
consider Liutprand’s dealings with his subject dukes 
during the same iioriod. 

Fii-st we find our attention drawn to the region ofAffiursof 
the Julian Alps, where for some six and twenty years 
Pommo, the skilful and ingenious, the tolerant husband 
of tlio ungainly Ratpergsi, the founder of one of the 
carlit'st schools of chivalry*, had been ruling the duchy 
of I'i’riuli. Tt was somewhere about the point which 
we have now reached in the reign of Liutprand* that 
this wary old ruler came into collision with that king’s 

* S«!0 vol. i. p, 22<j (p. ()i<J in and t'dition). 

“ tS(Hi Bujy, ii. 446, and IJaxiuann, i. 2JI. Tho proof of the 
iilxivo awHortion is furnislmd hy httlors in Mansi’s Ooucilia, xiii. 808, 
and XV. 167, 1 owo tlioso I’oforoncos to Professor Bury. 

’ Hoc p. 3.LV 

* Miimtori nJatos iho fall of Pommo undtT tho year l>ut 
atlmits that ‘forso ap]>artit'no ad alcuno <logli anni procodonti.’ 

Wo can only (jonjooluro th<( data, and fr<»m its position in tho 
pages of I’ttiiluH I should conjocturo about 731. 

Vob. VI, n h 
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BOOK VII. power, and lost both duchy and liberty. The cause of 
■ — ^ ^ the trouble was ecclesiastical, and came, as almost all 
ecclesiastical troubles in that reign did come, directly 
or indirectly, from the controversy about the Three 
Chapters. 

Patri-^ The synods which were held under Cuniiicport at 
of Grade Pavia and Aquileia had reunited the Cliurch of North 
ieia. Italy in the matter of doctrine, but the vested rights 
of the two Patriarchates which had been created in 
the course of the schism, remained, and were fixed 
in the established order of the Church, when, at the 
request of King Liutprand, Gregory IT sent the pfUiuM 
of a metropolitan to Serenus, Patriarch of Acjuileiah 
Grado, which was within range of the fleets of Hyxsin- 
tium, had hitherto been the sole patriarchate in Vonetia 
and Istria recognised by Rome. Now Aquileia, not 
ten miles distant from Grado (from whose <lesoIa <,(5 
shore the campanile of the catliedral is plainly visihhi), 
Aquileia, which in all things was swayed by tlu) nod 
of the Lombard king, was a recognised and orthodox 
Patriarchate also. A singular arrangement truly, and 
one which was made barely tolerable by the })r(>visi<m 
that, while maritime Venetia, including the islands in 
the lagunes, now fast rising into prosperity and im- 
portance, was to obey the Patriarch of Grado, con- 
tinental Venetia, including Friuli and the bishopi-ics 
and convents endowed by its Lombard dukes, was to 
be subject to the rule of the Patriarch of Aquileia. 

Dissensions of course arose, or rather never ceased, 
between the two so nearly neighbouring spiritual 

^ This fact, mentioned by Dandolo (vii. 2.13), seems to be vouched 
for by the letter of Gregory II to Serenus, December i, 723, quoted 
in the Chronicle of Joannes Diaoonus (p. 96, ed. Monticolo), 
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rulers. They are attested by two letters of Pope book. vii. 
Gregory II, one to Serenus of Aquileia, whom he — ! — L 
calls bishop of Forum Julii, warning him not to pre- 
sume on his new pcdlmm and on the favour of his 
king in order to pass beyond the bounds of the 
Lombard nation and trespass on the tenitory of his 
brother of Grado ; the other to Donatus of Grado, 
telling him of the warning which lias been sent to 
Serenus. 


It will be noticed that in the superscription of the 
letter to Serenus he is spoken of as liisliop of Forum 
Julii. This can hardly have been liis contemporary 
title, but it describes that which w'as to he his position 
in later times. As the Lombard duke w^as his patron, 
power natiu’ally gravitated towards him, and A<{uileia, 
always sombre in its wide-reaching ruins, and now o.v- 
posed to attiick from the navies of hostile By> 5 antiuin *, 
ceased to he a pleasant i-esidence for the Patriarch who 
took his title from its cathedral. At first he came only 
as far as fjormones, a little rafttrimi. “ half way on the 
road to Friuli, To the capital itself he could not yet 
penetrate, for, sti’aiigely enough, there was alrealy one 
somewhat intrusive bishop there. From Julium Carni- 
cum (Zuglio), high up in the defiles of the Predil pass, 
Bishoji B’identius hfwl descended to (Jividale in search 


Thp Piitri- 
arch of 

uj> 

}iis uhtak* 
at (’ivi- 
ih\W. 


’ SSiiporioros (piiu in Aquilom prtqiif'r Koiannonua 

inciirfiioru'iu liabitaro mininu’i poU*nint non in Forojuli sotl in 

Corniorifhs (PuuIuh, IL L. vL 51), It WKnuH to pn»* 

bablo that iho hoHiilo inovoinontH coniu'ctod with tho Iconoplasiio 
controvorHy arc to. Ih it ponnibhi iluit tho Patriarchs 

of Aquil<‘ia <{niit(‘d it for more comfortahlo (inartors h(x*aus<^ tluy 
f<‘lt thc^ir ('C(?l<*NiaHtical posilion UBSurod }>y iho rt^coipi of th<i palliinii 
from iho Popo V 

Villago, probably gtnirdi‘d by a foriniss. 

u U 2 
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of sunshine and princely favour, and receiving a wel- 
come from some earlier duke had established himself 
there as its bishop. To him had succeeded Amator : but 
now Callistus, the new Patriarch of Aquileia, who was 
of noble birth and yearned after congenial society, 
taking it ill that these Alpine bishops should live in 
the capital and converse with Duke Pemmo and the 
young scions of the Lombard nobility, while he had 
to spend his life in the companionship of the boois of 
Cormones, took a bold step, forcibly expelled Disho[) 
Amator, and went to live in his episcopal 2>aluce at 
Oividale. But Pemmo and the Lombai'd nobles had 
not invited Amator to their banquets to see their guc^st- 
friend thus flouted with impunity. Having arre.st(«l 
Callistus, they led him away to the castle of I^otium * 
overhanging the sea, into which they at first j)T’oj)os(hI 
to cast him headlong, ‘ God, however,’ says Paulus, 
‘prevented them from canying out this design, but 
Pemmo thrust him into the dungeon and made him 
feed on the bread of tribulation.’ 

The tidings of this high-handed imoceediTig greatly 
exasperated Liutprand, in whose political schemes the 
new orthodox Patriarch of Fonim Julii was probably 
an important factor. He at once issued orders for tin? 
deposition of Pemmo and the elevation of his son 
Ilatchis in his stead. No great display of force seems 
to have been needed for this change ; probably thcirij 
was akeady a large i)arty in the duchy who dis- 
approved of the arrest of Callistus. Pemmo and his 
friends meditated an escape into the land of the 
Solovenes on the other side of the mountains, bnt 


' Or Pentium, or Nocium. No ono suggests any idontifietition 
of the i)laee. 
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Ratchis persuaded them to come in and throw them- book vii. 

^ ... Ch 12 

selves on the mercy of the king. At Pavia ^ King — ^ — 1- 
Liutprand sat upon the judgment-seat, and ordered 
all who had been concerned in the arrest of Callistus 
to he brought before him. The fallen Duke Pemmo 
and two of his sons, Ratchait and Aistulf, came first. 

Their life was yielded as a favour to the loyal Ratchis, 
hut they were bidden — perhaps in contemptuous tones 
— to stand behind the royal chair. Then with a loud 
voice the king read out the list of all the adherents of 
Pemmo, and ordered that they should be taken into 
custody. The ignominy of the whole proceeding 
heated the mind of Aistulf to sxich rage that he half 
drew his sword out of' the sheath, and was about to 
strike the king, but Ratchis stayed his arm, and the 
treasonable de.sigu perhaps escaped the notice of 
Liutprand. All Peramo’s followers were then ar- 
rested and condemned to long captivity in chains, 
except one brave man named Heifeinar, who drew his 
sword, defended himself bravely against the king’s 
officers, and escaped to the basilica of St. Michael, 
which he did not leave till he had received the king’s 
(faithfully kept) promise of pardon 
Ratchis justified the choice made of him for his 
father’s successor by an irruption into Carniola, in 
which he wrought much havoc among the Sclovenic 
enemies of his people, delivering himself from great 
personal peril by a well-aimed blow with his club at 
the chief of his assailants. 

Of the after-fate of Pemmo and whether he lingered 
long in imprisonment we hear unfortunately nothing. 

’ Apparently : it is not quite clearly stated l>y Paulua. 

* PttuluH, H. L. vi, 51. 
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He was certainly not restored to his duchy. From i!u* 

whole course of the narrative we can at once ]){‘i*cei\-e 

that a much stronger hand than that of the Percturits 
and the Cunincperts is at the helm of the state, 
and that Liutprand is fast converting the nominal 
subjection of the great dukes into a very real and 
practical one. 

Of the yet more important affairs of the great 
veato. southern duchy of Benevento we have unfortunntcdy 
but slender information. We have seen that before 
the death of Gregory 11 (731) Liutprand form<\d an 
alliance with the Exarch, in order that he miglii 
repress the rebellious tendencies of tlie dni«>.s of 
Benevento and Spoleto. The duke of Iienev<mt.o 
against whom this alliance was ])ointed is g(m<ually 
supposed to have been Korawald II, who had mari-icnl 
of Liutprand. That theory <;anno<, 
n. be disproved, but as Bomwald seems to have r<ngn(’d 
in peace with his great kinsman for many years, and as 
his death possibly occurred in 730', I am dispos'd to 
conjecture that it was the troubles arising out of that, 
event which necessitated the interfereiice of Liutprand. 
Paulus teUs us that ‘ on the death of Romwald tlao'e 
remamed his son Gisulf, who was still but a little boy. 
Against him certain persons rising up sought to destroy 
him, but the people of the Beneventans, who were 
always remarkable for their fidelity to their leadcii-s, 
slew them and preserved the life of their [young] 


IIoldor-Egger (Smm Archiv, 
m. 2^6). If RomwaJd’s death occurred a year later it in hUH 

iMt yi. „I 
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duke.’ This is all that the Lombard historian tells bwkvii. 

us, but from an early catalogue of Beneventan dukes 

preserved at Monte Cassino^ we leai'n that there 
was actually another duke, presumably an usurper, AiuioUiw. 
named Audelais, who ruled in Benevento for two 
years after the death of Bomwald II. It is clear 
therefore that Liutprand’s woi’k at Benevento was 
a difficult one, probably not accomplished without 
bloodshed. Having doubtless fought and conquered 732. 
Audelais, he installed in the Samnite duchy his own 
nephew Gregoiy (who had been before duke of 
Clusium**), and carried offi his little kinsman Gisulf 
to be educated at Pavia. Here in course of time he 
gave him a noble maiden named Scauniperga to wife, 
and trained him for the great office which he was 
one day to hold, 

Gregory is a man of whom one woiild gladly hear firoRory, 
something more, for it woxild seem that he must have none- 
been a strong and ca2)able ruler, who in s\ich a difficult 733-739. 
I)()sition kept the Beneventan duchy so long quiet and 
ai)pareiitly loyal : but all that we know is that after 
ruling for seven years he died, ai)i)arently a natural 
death, and that Gottschalk was raised to the dukedom, oott- 

• 1 1 1 * sclialk, 

evidently as an act of rebellion against the over-lordshij) a roixii 
of Pavia. Of Gottschalk also we hear very little 
except that his wife "was named Anna, and from the 
enqihatic way in which this lady is mentioned one 
conjectures that it was feminine ambition which urged 

’ Tho Ciitalogus liegum Laugobnrdorum ot Bucum Bonoveuta- 
noruiu (B(jrii)toroH Korum. Langobanlicarum in M. U. II. p, 494). 

Ilii-sch (p. 36) calbfd uttontion to this important ontry. 

“ Soo copy of an. inscription at Cliiusi 1 >y Duko Orogory in 
Troya, No, cccclxxxv. Troya disputes tho identity of this (Irogory 
■with tho duko of Bonovonto, but I think without justification. 
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BOOEVii-Gottschalk to grasp the dangerous coronet. Three 
years he reigned, and then at last Liutprand, having 
739 - 743 - affairs of Spoleto and other mattei'S 

■which needed mending, drew near to Benevento. At 
the mere rumour of his approach Gottschalk began 
to prepare for flight to Greece \ A ship was engaged, 
probably at Brindisi or Taranto, and laden with his 
treasures and his wife, but ere the trembling duke 
himself could start upon his hasty journey along the 
great Via Trajana, the Beneventans who were loyal 
to young Gisulf and the house of Eomwald rushed 
into his palace and slew him. The lady Anna with 
her treasures arrived safely at Constantinople. 

Gisulf II, TCing Liutprand arriving at Benevento seems to have 
duke, 742- ^^und all opposition vanished, and to have settled all 
things according to his will. He installed his gimt- 
nephew Gisulf as duke in his rightful placed and 
returned victorious to Pavia. The reign of Gisulf II 
lasted for ten years, and overpassed the life of Liut- 
prand and the limits of this volume. 

Assooia- In order to give a connected view of the changes 
Hilda- which occuiTed at Benevento, it has been necessary to 
TOiiea^e travel almost to the end of the reign of Liutprand. 
We must now return to the year 735, three years 
after he had suppressed the usurpation of Audclais of 
Benevento. It was apparently in May of this yt^ar® 
that a strange event happened, and one which as it 
would seem somewhat overcast by its conscipiences 

' ‘ Atque in Grecitun fugoro molitus ost ’ (PjiuIum, H. L. vi. .'57). 
Observe that Constantinople is now in ‘ Grocia.’ 

“ ‘ Gisulfum suum nepotoni itoruin in lom pjvpno ducom oon- 
stituunt.’ 

® So Holder-Eggor in Noues Arcluv, iii, zgd. 
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Liutprand"s sickness. 

the last nine years of the great king’s reign. He was book vii. 
seized with a dangerous sickness, and seemed to he — ^ ^ 
drawing near to death. Without waiting for that event, 
however, the precipitate Lombards, perhaps dreading 
the perils of a disputed succession, raised his nephew 
Hildeprand to the throne. The ceremony took place 
in that Church of the Virgin which the grateful Perc- 
tarit erected outside the walls in the place called 
Ad Perticas b When the sceptre was placed in the 
hand of the new king men saw with a shudder that a 
cuckoo came and perched upon it. To our minds the 
incident would suggest some harsh thoughts of the 
nephew who was thus coming cuckoo-like to make use 
of his uncle’s nest ; but the wise men of the Lombards 
seem to have drawn from it an augury that ‘ his reign 
would be a useless one.’ When Liutprand heard what 
was done he was much displeased, and indeed the in- 
cident was only too like that of the Visigothic king * 
who in similar circumstances was made an involuntary 
monk, and so lost his throne. However, after what was 
perhaps a tedious convalescence Liutprand bowed to 
the inevitable and accepted Hildeprand as the partner 
of hie throne. He must have been a man with some 
reputation for courage and capacity, or he would not 
have been chosen by the Lombards at such a crisis ; 
but nothing that is recorded of him seems to justify 
that reputation. Both as partner of his uncle and 
as sole king of the Lombards, the word which best 
describes him seems to be that chosen by the historian, 
inutilis. 

Of the years between 735 and 739 we can give no 


’ Soop. 303. 


® Wamba (680). 
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BOOK VII. accurate account. They may have been occupied by 

^ ^ operations against Ravenna. There are some slight 

indications that Transamund of Spoleto was making 
one of his usual rebellions '. It was perhaps during 
this time that the strong position of Gallese on the 
Flaminian Way, which had somehow fallen into the 
hands of the Lombards and had been a perpetual bone 
of contention between Rome and Spoleto, was redeemed 
by the Pope for a large sum of money paid to Transa- 
mund a transaction which may have laid the founda- 
tion of the alliance between that prince and Gregoiy, 
and at the same time may easily have roused the 
displeasure of Liutprand. But the most important 
event in these years was probably Liutjuand’s expe- 
dition for the deliverance of Provence from the Saracens. 
His brother-in-law Chai-les Martel, with whom he seems 
to have been throughout his life on terms of cordial 
prod’s hi” y«>ung son Pip])in that he 

adoption might, according to Teutonic custom, cut off some of 
’ his youthful locks and adopt him as fdim avma •’*. 
The ceremony was duly accomplished, and the young 
Arnulfing having received many gifts from his adoptive 
father returned to his own land. He was one day to 
recross the Alps, not as son of the Mayor of the 
Palace, but as king of the Franks, and to overthrow 
the kingdom of the Lombards. But now came a cry 
for help from the real to the adojitive father of the 

‘ The allusions of Puulns to tho rebollion of Transainuud and 
the rule of Hilderic at Spoleto (H. L. vi. 5S) sooni to roquiro luoro 
time than is usually allowed for those events. 

® Liber Pontifiealis, Vita Orogorii III. 

® As Pippin was born in 714, wo may put this coromony almost 
anywhere between 73® ®'nd 740. Perhaps on account of Liut- 
prand’s sickness in 735, 73C is as probable a date as any. 
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young warrior. The Saracens from their stronghold book vii. 
in Narhonne had pressed up the valley of the Rhone. — ! — 
Avignon had been surrendered to them ; Arles had 73?- 
fallen ; it seemed as if they would make Provence their 
own and would ravage all Aquitaine. At the earnest Liutprand 
entreaty of Charles Martel, who sent ambassadors with otmAcb 
costly presents to his brother-in-law, Liutprand led^aintt 
the whole army of the Lombards over the mountains, oens^'"”' 
and at the tidings of his approach the Saracens left 
their work of devastation and fled tenified to theii’ 
stronghold. 

In 739 the storm which had long been brewing in Bobuiiion 
Central Italy burst forth. Transamund of Sj)oleto immd of 
went into open rebellion against his sovei’eign. Gott- 
schalk, as we have seen, in this year usurped the ducal 
throne of Benevento, and Pope Gregory III having 
formed a league with the two rebel dukes defied the 
power of Lhitprand. The king at this time dealt only 
with Spoleto. He mai’ched thither with his army; 
Transamund fled at his approach, taking refuge in 
Rome. In June, 739, Liutprand was signing charter’s 
in the palace of Spoleto h and appointed one of his ad- Hiuionc 
herents named Ililderic duke in the room of Transa- in“hiH 
inund. He then marched on Rome, and as Gregory 
refused to give up his mutinous ally he took four Captmo of 
frontier towns (Ameria, Horta, Polimartium, and [n 
Blera^^) away from the Duoatus Rorme and joined Komof 
them to the territory of the Lombards, whose border 
was now iirdeed brought perilously near to Romo. 

’ A cliarlor so sigiiod, dated Jiiuo rG, coiillnning to the 
moimHtei-y of Faria all grants from tho dukos of ripoloto, is still 
extant in tho Kegintrum Farfenee (see Kouos Arcliiv, iii. 258). 

® Amelia, Orto, Boniam, and Biediu 
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BOOK VII. Haying accomplished these changes Liutprand re- 
- turned to Pavia. 


Pope The policy, perhaps we ought to say the intiigues, 
aK?eSfto of Gregory III had so far been a failure. By his 
Mar^r alliance with the rebellious dukes he had only made 
for help, powerful man in Italy his enemy, and had 

lost four frontier cities to the Lombards. Help from 
distant and unfriendly Byzantium, help from the Exarch 
who was himself trembling for the safety of Bavenna, 
if not actually an exile from its walls, were equally 
unattainable. In these circumstances Gregory III 
entered again upon the policy which Pelagius II had 
pursued a century and a half before, and called on the 
Frank for aid. Writing to ‘ his most excellent son, 
the siJj-regulus lord Charles,’ he confided to him his 
intolerable woes from the persecution and oppression 
of .the Lombards. The revenues appropriated to the 
maintenance of the lights on St. Peter’s tomb had been 
intercepted, and the offerings of Charles himscdf and 
his ancestors had been carried off*. The Church of 


St. Peter was naked and desolate ; if the Frankish 


‘ under-king ’ cared for the favour of the Prince of the 
Apostles and the hope of eternal Hfe, he would hasten 
to her aid. 


As this letter was ineffectual, another was despatched 
in more urgent terms ‘ Tears,’ said Gregory, ‘ were 
his portion night and day when he saw the Church of 
God deserted by the sons who ought to have avenged 


* As it is not suggested that the Lombards had entered Kome, 
this must allude to some property in the neighbourhood of Eonio 
which had been ravaged by them. 

® The editor of the Codex Oarolinus in M. G-. H. dates this 
second letter 740. 
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her. The little that was left of the papal patrimony book vii. 
in the regions of Eavenna, and whose revenues ought . 

to have gone to the support of the poor* and the 
kindling of the lights at the Apostolic tomb, was 
being wasted with fire and sword by Liutprand and 
Hildepvand the Lombard kings, who had already sent 
several armies to do similar damage to the district 
round Rome, destroying St. Peter’s farm-houses and 
carrying off the remnant of his cattle. Doubtless the 
Prince of the Apostles could if he pleased defend his 
own, but he would tiy the hearts of those who called 
themselves his friends and oiight to be his champions. 

Do not believe,’ urges the Pope, ‘ the false suggestions 
of those two kings against the dukes of Spoleto and 
Benevento, as if they had committed any fault. All 
these stories are lies. Their only crime is that last 
year they refused to make an inroad upon us from 
their ducliies and carry olf the goods of the Holy 
Apostles, saying that they had made a covenant with 
us which they would keep. It is for this cause that 
the sword rages against them, and that those most 
noble dukes are degraded, and the two kings are 
making their own wicked followers dukes in their 
room. Send we pray you some faithful messenger, 
inaccessible to bribes, who shall see with his own eyes 
our porsecutioTi, the humiliation of the Church of God, 
the desolation of His pro])erty, and the teai’s of the 
foreigners [who are dwelling in Rome’]. Before God 
and by the coming judgment we exhort you, most 
Christian son, to come to St. Peter’s hel]), and with all 
speed to boat back those kings and order them to 

’ So apparonlly wo must undorstaiid ‘ ot porogriiionim Liori- 
mas.’ 
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BooK^m return to their own homes. I send you the keys of 
— ^ 1 the chapel ^ of the blessed Peter, and exhort you by 
them and by the living and true God not to prefer 
the friendship of the kings of the Lombards to that of 
the Prince of the Apostles, but to come speedily to 
our aid, that your faith and good repoit may be spread 
abroad throughout all the nations, and that we may 
be able to say with the pro])het, “ The Lord hear thee 
in the day of trouble, the name of the God of Jacob 
defend thee.” ’ 

rS?io passionate appeals of the Pope failed of their 

Jnterfei-e. effect. Charles Martel, as we have seen, was not him- 
self morbidly scrupulous in the respect which he paid 
to the property of the Church. He probably did not 
believe, as posterity has not believed, that the solo 
fault of the two dukes was their refusal to invade the 
Eoman territory. He rather saw in them two rebel- 
lious servants who were trying to sanctify their own 
turbulent courses by a j)retence of defending the pro- 
perty of St. Peter. He himself was Liutprand’s kins- 
man, his son had lately received a hospitable welcome 
at his court, his own cry for help against the Saracens 
had been generously responded to by the Lombard 
king. Decidedly he would not interfei'e against him, 
nor leave the plains of Provence a prey to the Saracens 
of Narbonne in order to win back for the angry Pope 
the towns which he had lost by his own rash raeddlin|r 
in the game of politics. 

being so, Transamund determined to try what 

dSfand by the militia 

SpXr Ducatus Bomie\ He and his allies divided 

^ ^ Confessionis/ 

Transimundus voro dux, habito consilio cum Bomanis collecto- 
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themselves into two bands, one of which invaded the book vii. 
southern part of the duchy, marching by the old Yia — 1-^ 
Valeria, through the country of the Marsi and Peligni, 
passing the northern border of the Fucine lake, and 
receiving the submission, but not the willing sub- 
mission, of the chief towns in this part of the duchy 
The other troop, which was probably led by Ti’ansa- 
mund himself, marched along the Salarian Way, received 
the submission of Reate, and made all the old territory 
of the Sabines subject to the rebel duke. By December ® 
Transamund was again in his old palace of Spoleto, 
had slain his i-ival Hilderic, and resumed all his former 
aiidacity of rebellion against his king. 

The open alliance of the Pope and the rebel dukes, Tmiina- 
the easy reconquest of Spoleto, the always disloyal br<mk« Uw 
attitude of Gottschalk at Benevento caused Liutprand th« 
and his Lombard counsellors gi'eat anxiety. As the 
Papal biographer says, ‘There was great disturbance 
of spirits between the Romans and the Lombards, be- 
cause the Beneventans and SjKdetans held with the 
llf)inans.’ The unnatural alliance however was of short 
duration. Solemnly as Transjunund had promised that 
if he recovered his duchy he would restore the four 
lost cities to the Ducatus Romne, when he was once 

quo gomviilitor oxorcitu ducutus Romani, ingrcsf4i sunt par diuw 
partos in iinoa ducatus Sipolitini’ (Lib. Pont., Vita Zacliariao), 
p. 426. 

‘ ‘(Jui c.onlinno, timoro ductus prao inultitudino oxoreitus 
Koinaiii, (‘odiun Transimuudo sc .sululidorunt Marsicani | = Mai-si] 
ct I’urconlni [Furcona near A(iuila| atquo Valvonscs (Valvu near 
(Jorfiniuni] sou Pinnensos [Pinna, now I’onno, about 15 niilos 
W(!Bt of Pescara’ I (Ibid.). 

* Dtxiombor of 739 or of 740 ? Tlio text of tlio Lil)or Ponti- 
fi<alis is defective, but Dueliosno shows good reason for Uiinking 
it was the latter. 
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. securely seated in the palace of Spoleto he bi’oke all 
his promises, and the towns which had been lost for 
his sake by the Romans continued Lombard still. On 
this the Pope withdrew the aid, whatever it was worth, 
which he had afforded to Transamund, and left Liut- 
prand to deal with the two rebel dukes alone. 

For some reason, however, possibly on account of the 
events hereafter to be related in connection with the 
capture and reconquest of Ravenna, something like 
two years elapsed after Transamund’s o.\'[)e(lition beibro 
Liutprand set forth to recover S})oloto. During this 
interval Gregory III died (December 10 , 740* 
was succeeded after an unusually short int(n‘val by 
Zacharias, a Pope of Greek origin, whose ineinorabht 
pontificate lasted ten years, Liutprand inar'clufd 
through the Pentapolls, and on the road b(*tw<‘<m Fano 
and Fossombrone^ in the valley t)f the Mtii-aurus sore 
peril overtook him. The two biuvo brot.h(‘rs <>t‘ Friuli, 
Ratchis and Aistulf, both now loyally serving the 
Lombard king, commanded the van of the .anny, an<l 
when they reached a certain forest lK 5 twe<in lho.s(! 
two towns they found the Flaminian Way blocked, iuid 
a strong force of Spoletans and Romans posted to 
dispute the passage Great loss was inflicUul on thts 
advancing army, but the prowess of Ratchis, his bntiher, 
and a few of their bravest henchmen, on whom all 
the weight of battle fell, redeemed the desperate day. 
A certain Spoletan champion nannsd Berto ctilhsl on 
Ratchis by name, and rushed upon him with lance in 

^ Famim and Forum SomproniL 

* Probably Eoinans from tlio Pontupolis, but poHwbly also 
detached members of the army wliioh had roplacod TranHunmud 
in Spoloto. 
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rest, but Ratchis unhorsed, him with his spear. The book vir, 
followers of Eatchis would have slain him outright, but — ! — L 
he, pitiful by nature, said ‘Let him live,’ and so the 
humbled chani])ion crawled away on hands and knees 
to the shelter of the forest. On Aistulf, as he stood 
upon the bridge over the Metaurus, two strong 
Spoletans came rushing from behind, but he suddenly 
with the butt end of his spear swept one of them from 
the bridge, then turned swiftly to the other, slew him, 
and sent him after his comrade’. 

Meanwhile the new Po))o Zacharias had contrived n ut- _ 
to have an interview with the Lomhai'd king, and had iiarsain 
received his ]>romis(t to surrciiKho’ the four towns. Upon 
this the lioman army foli<»we<l Liutprand’s standards, 
and Transiummd (according to the I^ipal biogni]>her), 

.seeing this conjiinction of forces agiiinst him, recognised 
the hopeles.sness of the ganus and smrendcsred lnm.self 
and his city to Liutprand, who set up his nephew 
Agiprand as duke in his ])lace. Like Gregory ofARirrana^ 
IJenevento, Agiprand “ had been duke of Clusium ofspoicto 
before ho Wfts thus promoted to the rule of a great Traiiwv- 
.semi-independent duchy. As for Transanmnd, his tur- ' 
hulent career ended in th<^ cloister. He was made 
a cleric, that is ])robably monk as well as jiriest, and 
exchanging tins advontur<ms and luxurious life of a Lom- 
bard duke for the seclusion of a convent had abundant 
leisure to meditate on his conduct towanls his father, 
upon whom eighteen years belore he had forced the 
same life of undesired religiousness”. From Simloto 

‘ raulnH, II, L, vi. 

* OllKswiso callod Asin'uiul, and ho in th(' list on p. 84, 

" Quoting an Italian provi'rt, Achillt' Hunsi fp. r>') maJ's that 
Transanmnd thus received ‘daluH lor ligH.’ 

VOL. VI. I i 
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BOOK VII. Liutprand proceeded to Benevento, and, aswe have seen, 

^ — — expelled the rebellious occupant from that duchy also. 

Allied must interrupt our survey of the 

ofiSvon- changes which occurred in Central and Southern Italy, 
re-’capfure o'"der to notice an event of the greatest importance, 
ven^Hns "which unfortunately we are unable to assign a pre- 
cise date. I ajjude to the conquest of Bavenna by 
the Lombai'ds and its recovery by the Yenetian sub- 
jects of the Empire. Thrice during the two centuries 
of Lombard domination had the neighbouring port of 
Classis been captured by the armies of Spoleto or of 
Pavia ; but Bavenna herself, the city of the swam [is 
and the pine-forest, had retained that proud attril)ut<* 
of impregnability which had made her ever since tli<^ 
days of Honorius the key-city of Northern Italy. Now 
she lost that great pre-eminence, but how we know not. 
When one thinks how even Procopius or Zosimus, to 
say nothing of Thucydides or Xeno])hon, would have 
painted for us that fateful siege, it is difficult not to 
murmur at the utter silence of the Grecian Muse of 
History at this crisis. Even a legend of the capture 
from the pen of the foolish Agnellus might have hIkmI 
forth a few rays upon the darkness, but Agnellus 
seems never to have heard of this disa.ster to his 
native city. All that we have certainly to rely on is , 
contained in the following sentences from Paulus', which 
come immediately after his account of Liutja'and’s ex- 
pedition against the Saracens of Provence : — 

‘Many wars, in truth, did the same King Liutprand 
wage against the Bomans, in which he ever stood forth 
victorious, except that once in his absence his army 
was cut to pieces at Ariminum, and at another time 
’ H. L. vi. 54. 
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when, the king was abiding at Pilleus ' in the Penta- book vii. 

polis, a gi’eat multitude of those who were bringing 1- 

him gifts and offerings and presents- from various 
Churches were either slain or made captive by the 
onrush of the liomans. Agava,, token Hildeprand the 
king’.'i nephew and Feredeo duke (if Vicenza were 
holding Ravenna, hg a nuddeti otuief of the Venetians 
llildeprand was onade, prisoner, and Peredeo Jell 
Jlglding hrare.lg'\ In the following time also, the 
Itumaiis, as usual swollen with {)ride, came together 
from all cpiarters under the command of Agatho duke 
of JVrugia, hoping to take Bologna, whoi-c Walcari, 

P(ir((d«M) and llolcari were al)i<ling in cani[). lint these 
men rushing ui)on tluun, made a terrible slaughter of 
their troops, and comj)clled the otluu's to take flight.’ 

Paulus then goes on to describe the revolt of Transa- 
mund, which happened ‘in these days.’ 

This ])aragraph of Pauhis is dabiloss, unchrono- 
logical, and confuscKl b<<yond even his usual manner. 

It will bo seen thiit he makes Peredeo come to life 
again, and work havoc among the Romans after he 
has fallen fighting bravely with them. But with all 
its blemishes the paragra))h is a mo.st important ad- 
dition to our knowledge. It sh<»ws us that Ravenna 
was actually captured by the .Lombards in the reign of 
Liuti)rand, foi’ if it had n(»t been ca,ptnr(«l it could not 
have been ‘held by his nephew and Pciredeob’ And 

’ P('imal)ini <in tli<i Mimtcchin. 

Exi'iiin v<‘l iKiiKMlictioiKW, 

“ ‘ Hursus ciiin liavonimm IlildopriUKliis r<‘)j;is ncjKis (‘t 
VidcntimiH dux oi>tiu«r<‘nt, inruentibus sulu'lo Iind<'« 

priuidiis idi <*iH endus ost, INuxtdoo virilitrr puffiuins ocdiiluiit.’ 

‘ Tho iirKiuiicalH of Mnrtcn.s (usually 11 most lu'lpful ^nblo) 
against this uaiituro in his Exciirs, ‘Wurdo Itavouiia sclutn vou 

I i 2 
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BOOK VII. further we learn that the city thus lost to the Empire 
Ch. 12. 

was really and truly recovered for it hy the Venetians. 

As Paulus wrote in the latter paii; of the eighth 
century, when the Venetians were still but a feeble 
folk, clustering together at the mouths of the Adige 
and the Piave, we may receive his testimony as to 
this brilliant exploit on their part without any of 
that 'Suspicion which must attach to the vaunts of 
the chroniclers of a later day, the patriotic sons of 
the glorious Queen of the Adriatic, 
ilx'tho*' speaking of the Venetians as performing this 

(lighth feat, we must remember that though the race might 
last on unchanged into the Middle Ages, tlioir home 
did not so continue. ’The network of islands boi’der- 
ing the Grand Canal, on which now rise the Doge’s 
Palace, the Church of S. Maria della Salute, and all 
the other buildings which make up the Venice of to- 
day, may have been but a cluster of desolate mud- 
banks when Liutprand reigned in Pavia. The chief 
seats of the Venetian people at the time with which 
we ai'e dealing were to be found at Heraclea, E<piilium, 
iicnuiioa. and Methamaucus. The first of these cities, which 
according to some authors was named after the 
Emperor Heraolius, was probably situated five miles 
from the sea, between the mouths of the Livenza and 
the Piave, but even its site is doubtful, for the waters 
of the marsh now flow over it h 

K(iuiiium. Equilium, which was for centuries the rival of 
Heraclea, and was partly peopled by fugitives from 
Opitergium when Grimwald executed vengeance on 

KOnig Liutprand oingonommen ? ’ soonr to mo (pn'to to ovorpjiH^ 
tho limits of pormissiblo liistorioal seoptioism. 

‘ So sfiys Filiasi, Momorie do’ Vonoti, vi. 2. 72-80. 
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that city, was about seven miles south of Heraclea 
and not far from Toreello. It too is now covered by 
the waters, pai'tly the fresh water of the x-iver Sile, 
])artly the salt water of the Adilatic. All the long- 
lasting hatreds of these two neighbour towns sleep at 
hist beneath the silent lagune. 

As for Methainaucus, which was in the eighth 
contuxy a considei'able city, it is now re])resentecl 
only by the few houses expected on the long island of 
Mulainocco. The Venice of the Middle Ages bxxilt on 
th(i vai’ioUH islets which Ixnti the name <»f Rivus Altus 
(Uialto) was not founded till nearly seventy yeai's after 
the death of Ijiutprand. 

(Sitnunvliore about th<j year 700' the inhabitants of 
t.h<^ various islands which Ihriued VeiKilia Maxltima 
K<Hun to have tightentxl th<< IkhkIk of the loose cou- 
fedc'fiicy which had hitlu-rto hound them, and for the 
‘trihunas’ wlio had hitherto ruled, each one his (nvn 
town or island, suhstitxited a ‘ <luk(},’ whoso sway 
(fxteiidod over the whole region of the lagunes, and 
who was the first of the long line of the Doges of 
Venice. We say that the Venetians did this, and read- 
ing the events of 700 by the light of eleven cemturies 
of lat(‘.r history we invt>luntarily think of the Venetian 
]>(‘.<>I)le Jis the ]uhne movers in this peaceful revolution, 
and we invest the first duke, P<vn( itU> Aitx/csl 


BOOK VII 

('ll. 1-2. 


inauciis 

(Miiljunoc- 


Vit'sl dfjk*' 
<ff Venii'f, 
700. 


^ VariouH tlaias from 697 to 713 for ilio instiiation 

of ilm <loj?(‘«hiib The lornu^r Uiat giv<‘n ]>y Djindolo, 

i-H ne.e(ipio<l; }>ui iu iiiifu* imcortainty of nil ihoHo 

<’urly V(‘n(‘tmn cliit(*.s, 1 think Iho hiHiorienl luny ho v<*ry 

\v<dl Hutj.sfhMl with nn a] Jifroxii nation, tlius, * First J>ogo 700; 
fotui<lniiou of th(» city of tlio RIullo Hio/ 

Doulflo nannw have ix'gun to ho imtsl at this j \vitn<‘SH 
tho ICxarcliH, Thetxlom Cnllio])nH and donnnes Klzocopus. Othei*- 
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BOOK vn. the bonnet and mantle of his well-known successors, 

1 - 1 - the Dandolos and Foscaris of the Middle Ages. Yet 

we may be sure that the ruler of the Ducatus Venetiae 
was at this time a much more insignificant person 
than his successors of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries; and we might perhaps admit into our 
minds a doubt whether he was anything else than 
an oflSicial selected for his post by the Emperor or 
the Exarch, and whether popular election had any- 
thing whatever to do with his ajipointment in those 
early days. 

However this may be, the new office seems at first 
to have successfully accomplished the piirpose for 
I'tiuiitii., which it was created. Paulitio of Heraclea, the first 
' duke, reigned for twenty years in peace. His fellow- 
Miircciius, townsman and successor, Marcellus (who seems to havti 
auko.' held under him the important office of Mjistej’ of th(5 
Soldiery), had also a peaceful reign of about nine 
Ursns. years '. But Ursus, also a citizen of Heraclea, who 
according to tlie accepted chronology ruled the Vc^- 
netian state from 726 to 737, met with a violent 
death, the cause of which we can only conjectni’e, 
but which may possibly have been connected with 
the bitter disputes that seem to have been constantly 
occuri'ing between the two neighbour cities of H<?racle!i 
and Equilium It is clear, howevei', that therti was 
something like a revolutioti in Venetia Maritima. 

‘ The Venetians,’ says the chronicler, ‘ who, moved 
by bitter envy, had slain Ursus, for the space of five 

wise we might perhaps conjecture that the early records men- 
tioned two dukes, Paulitio and Anafostus, whoso namos in their 
perplexity the chroniclers have amalgamated into one. 

’ According to Joannes Diaconus, eighteen years. 

® This is the conjecture of Piliasi, vii. 1 26. 
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years determined to remain subject only to Masters of book vii. 

the Soldiery h’ The revolt evidently was against the ^ 

authority of one man raised for life above the level 
of his fellow-citizens ; and the revolution had for its 

. . yoais. 

object the substitution of yearly magistrates, whom, 
now at any rate, after the partial dismption of the 
bonds which united Italy to the Empire, we may 
speak of as elected by the people. For five years 
(737-741 according to Dandolo) the Masters of the 
Soldiery performed their brief functions : their names 
being Leo, Felix surnamed Oornicula, Deusdedit (son of 
the nmrdered Unsus), Jubianus (or Jovianus) surnamed 
Hyputus (the Consul), and Joannes Fabriacus. At 
tl>e end of the year’s Mastership of the last named, his 742 ? • 
eyes were torn out, and ‘ the Venetians, abominating the 
ofllce of Master of the Soldiery, again as before created 
i’or tlieiuselves a duke in the island of Malamocco, 
namely Deusdedit, the sou of the aforesaid Ursus 
Ilypatus, and his reign lasted for thirteen year.s.’ 

It has been necessary to give this glance at the .Toimm-s 
obscure and intricate subject of primitive Venetian on tin. 
history in order to introduce the only other early I',? ita’.' 
authority besides Ibaulus who mentions the capture 
and recovery of Ravenna. This is Joannes Diaconus 
(formerly called Hagorninus), mIio wrote near the 
(md of the tenth century, that is t<j say 250 years 
after the (wents of which wo are now speaking, but 
whose testimony is for many reasons worthy of con- 
sideratioii. After dosciibing the election of the fourth 
Master of the Soldiery, Jovianus Hypatus, he says : — 

’ ‘ Umld postnioduia Venutitsi ilhim acri livoro intdriuKditos, 
aimorum spatio ma/^islris luilitmn tantiiumiodo suhditi 
niaaoro vtdiuirunt ’ (Joaiuuis Diaconus, ed. Mouticolo, p. 95). 
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BOOK VII. ‘In his days the Exarch, the foremost man of 
■■ Eavenna came to Venetia and earnestly entreated 

the Venetians to give him their help to enable him to 
guai’d and defend his own city, which Hildoprand, 
nephew of King Lintprand, and Pevedoo, duke of 
Vicenza, had captured The Venetians, favotubig 
his petition, hastened with a naval ai'inament to th(' 
aforesaid city of Eavenna ; whereu])on ono of tlami 
[the Lombard invaders], namely Hildoprand, was 
taken alive by them, but the other, named Perod(‘o, 
fell fighting bravely, and the city was thus handed 
over in good order® to the aforesaid Exarch, its chief 
governor'; on account of which thing (bx'gory also, 
the Apostolicus^ of the C'ity of Home, dosiring with 
all his heart the succour of the said city, hiid written 
with his own hand a letter to Antoninus, Piiti-iiU'oh of 
Grade, telling him that ho ought with loving eni rt^at y 
to induce the Venetians to go to the def«nc(i of (he 
same city : — 

U'ttorof “Gregory to his most beloved l)r<»tlior Antoninus : — 
oivKory lo “Kince, as a punishment for our sins, the city of 

’ ‘ Eavomiae primas.’ 

* ‘ Nimiuniquo VonoticoH postnlans quatonus propriiun urlicin, 
qunm lldobrandiis, iiopos Liubi-audi rogis, ct I’anultnis Viceutiinw 
dux, enptaiu liabuoraut, tiusri atquo dufeinb'n* ooruni atixiliiH ]«>• 
ttUKHot ’ (Cron. Vonoziano Anticliissiniu, p. Wit sliould have 
expected ‘ recup«rar.o ’ rather than ‘luuri atque defendoro,’ jih 
Kaveima was already lost. I give in (he loxt the Conns of the 
uainos as wo have them in Paulus DiaconuH, but thit roader will 
observe tliat alroaily by the time of Joannes Diacomis the Lombard 
p’s liavo boon softened again into b’s. 

® ‘Deoentor ost restituta.’ 

*■ The Po]>o. In William of Tudola’s Song of the Albigonsinii 
Crusado, written in tbe early part of tho thirtoeuth century, the 
Popo is always called ‘rAi)ostoIis.’ 
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Ravenna, which was the head of all things lias been bookvii. 

taken hy the unspeakable nation of the Loinhards, and 

our son the excellent Lord Exai'ch tames, as we have nua,Patri. 
heard, in Venetia your hrotheidy Holiness ought toHraiio. 
cleave unto him, and in our stead strive alongside of 
him, in order that the said dty of Ravenna may be 
restored to its former status in tlie holy Republic •\ 
and to the Iniiierial service of our lords and sous the 
great Emjieroi-s Leo and Constantine, that with zealous 
love to our holy faith we may by the Lord’s help be 
enabled firmly to jiersevero in the stiitit,s of the Re- 
})ublic and in the Imjieri'al service. 

“ May God ke(«]) you in safety, most beloved 
brother.” ’ 

So far Joannes Diaconus, whose narrative, as T have imikIoIo’h 

^ . Vi'fHlOU of 

a1r(‘a.(ly said, iw really tne only infornnition tiiat wethowum* 

*' V V ovontH* 

have, e.xcfept the few meagre sentences in Paulas, as 
to an immensely important event, the capture of 
Piaveima by the Lombards and its recovery by the 
Vmietians. It is true that we have in the history of 
Andi'ca Dandolo a repetition of the same story, with 
slightly differiMit circumstances. In that version the 
ev<mt takes jilace some ten ye^ux earlier, and the 
chit'f actors are not Gi’cgory III and the Master of 
the Soldiery, Jovianus, l)ut Gregory H and the Duke, 

Ursus. But Dandolo jmhlished his Chronicon in 1346, 
and though it is a noble work, invaluable for the his- 
tory of Venice in her most glorious days, it must remain 
a matUir of doubt whether for this earliest period he 

' ‘ Itiivonimliiliu civiliiH, qiii {sir) eaimt <'rat onmiiun.’ 

• VimcthiH/ 

* lit iu\ iirintinum Htutum mincto mpublicac 
cdur/ 


re VO- 
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other trustwoi’thy materials before him than 

those which three centuries and a half earlier were 

at the disposal of Joannes Diaconus. Referring the 
reader to a Note at the end of this chapter’ for a fuller 
discussion of this question, I will briefly summarise tlie 
results at which we have arrived with reference to 
the sieges of Ravenna by the Lombards in the eighth 
century. 

Suiumiiry Romewhere about the year 725, or 2)erhaps earlier, 
us to Farwajd II, duke of Spoleto, took the poi’t of Olassis, 
JtavTmui. hut at the command of Liutjn’and restored it to the 
Empire. 

A little later Liutprand again took Olassis and be- 
sieged Ravenna, hut aj)pareutly failed to ttike it. 

'J’owards the end of the fourth decade of tlie centtuy, 
ju’ohtihly after 737, Liutpriuid’s ne])hew and colleague, 
Ilildcqtrand, with the assistance of Peredeo tht 5 brave 
<luko of Vicenza, besieged Rttvcnna, and this time suc- 
ceeded in taking it. The Exarch (who wiis ]>i’obahly 
Eutychius, hut this is not expressly nientionod) took 
refuge in the Venetian islands, and sought the luilp 
of the dwellers by the lagunes to recover th(% lost 
city. Po2)e Gregory III added his exhortations, which 
ho addi’essed to the Patiiarch of Grado, the s})irit\ial 
head of the Venetian state. A naval exj)odltion was 
fitted out: Hildeprand was taken i)risoner, his com- 
rade Peredeo slain, and the city restored to the Holy 
Roman Reiniblic. This recaj)ture took place, if we 
may depend on the somewhat doubtful Venetian 
chronology, in the year 740. 

We now return to the main stream of Lombard 

' Note F. Ooirespondonce of Pope Gregory III with tho 
Vouotians. 
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history as disclosed to us by the Life of Pope Zacharias booic vir. 
in the Liber Pontificalis, ■ - ffli .-. _ 

In the year 742 Liutprand was at the zenith of his Meeting <.f 
power, unquestioned lord of Spoleto and Beiievento an^Liut- 
and on friendly terms with the Pope. He lingered 
however, or seemed to linger, over the fulfilment of 
his j)roinise to restore the four frontier towns which 
he had taken, three years before, from the Duentna 
Rmnae. Zacharias therefore determined to try the 
expedient of a personal interview, and set forth, at- 
tended by a large train of ecclesiastics, for the city of 
Interanina (Terni), where the king wtis then residing 
It was iiecciSHary for the party to pass through Oite, 
one of tlie four cities for whose restoi-ation he was 
clamouring, and there they were met by a Lombar<l 
courtier named Gritnwald, whom Liutprand had cour- 
teously sent to act as the Pope’s escort. Under 
(irimwiild’s guidance tluy reached the city of Narni, 
with its high Augustan bridge and here they were 
met by a brilliant train of nobles and soldiers, who 
accompanied tluun along the eight miles of road up 
the valley of the Nar to where Terni stands in the 
fertile plain and listens to the roar of her water-falls. 

It was on a Friday that they thus in solemn })roe(‘Hsion 
(‘nter(wl the city where Liutprand held his c(»urt, and 
were met by the king himself and the rest of his 
courtiers at tiui church of the martyred bishop Valen- 
tinus. Mutxial salutations passed, jirayers were oflere<l, 
the two jxvtentates came forth fi’om the church together, 

' Tlw diary of the journey, which Beomwl to the excited iriuif'inii- 
tions <if tiio ecftlesiiistics tin act of horoio self siicriihjo an<l coiun}'<‘, 
is i>rt)Horvcd to us by the Papal Bioj(r(ii>lun‘, who was Ijinmclf 
evidontly one of the Pepo’s train of followeiu 

* See vol. iv. p. 292 for a little further description of the road. 
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and then the King walked in lowly reverence ’ beside 
the Pope for half a mile, till they reached the place 
outside the city where the tents were pitched for both 
host and guest. And there they abode for the rest of 
the day. 

On Saturday there was again a solemn interview. 
Zacharias delivered a long address to the Lombard 
king, exhorting him to abstain from the shedding of 
blood and to follow those things which make for jx^acts 
Touched, as the ecclesiastics believed, by the (ihxjuence 
of their chief, Liutprand granted all and even mort* 
than all that was asked for. The four cities ami tlmir 
inhabitants, were given ])ack, but not, if w(! may 
believe the biographer, to Leo and Constantine the 
Emjoerors, but to the holy man, Zacharias, hims(!lf. 
Large slices of the Papal patrimony which had been lost, 
in the earlier and troublous times were now restored. 
One such slice, in the Habine territory, had btuin with- 
held from the Pa])acy for near thirty yt^ars. Tlie 
others were at Narni and Osimo, at Ancona and the 
neighbouring Humana, and the valley which was called 
Magna, in the territory of Sutrium, All these j)os- 
sessions were solemnly made over by Liutjn’and to 
‘Peter prince of the Apostles,’ and a })eaco for twtmty 
years was concluded with the JJaeatua Romuc. There 
were many captives wdiom Liutprand hud tak<m from 
divers provinces of the Homans and who were now 
detained in the fortresses of Tuscivny or the region 
beyond the Po. Lettons were semt by the king or<lf'r- 
ing that all these should be set free. Among theso 

’ ‘Ah oadom ocelcsiA, ogrossus in cjiis ol)S(!quium dimidiuni fon* 
miliarium porrexit.’ What the outward juarks of ‘ obstKiuiuni ' 
were we are not informed. 
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liberated captives were certain magnates of Ravenna, bmk vn. 
Leo, Sergins, Victor, and Aguellus. All apparently boi-e — i-'L 
the title of Consul, and Sergius was possibly the same 
who was afterwards Archbishop of Ravenna. 

This last statement certainly seems to confirm the 
theory that the ca])ture of Ravenna by the Lombards 
had taken place not many years before the treaty of 
Ter'ni. Is it not probable that the illustrious prisoner 
on the other side who had Ijeen captured at the re- 
conquest of the city, Hildepmnd the king’s nephew 
and colleague, was restored at the same time, and that 
the possession by the enemy of so important a hostage 
hful something to do with the w'ondcrfully yielding 
temper of Liutj»rand ? Huch is the very reasonable 
suggestion made by an eminent Italian scludar', hut 
it should not be regarded as anything more than 
a conjecture. 

On Sunday there was a great ecclesiastical function 
in the church of Ht. Valentinus. At the request of 
the King, the Pope ordained a bishop for a town in the 
Lombard tenitory Tlie King w'ith all his dukes and 
(jdslaliL'i “ witnessed the rite of conseciation, and were 
so much movo<l by the sweetness of the Pope’s sermon 
and the earnestness of his prayers that most of them 
were melted into tears. Then when mass was ended 
the Pope invited the King to dinner. The meats were 

‘ Piiittm, in his iirticlo ‘Venoziaiii o Langolmrdi a Kavonna,’ 

Archivio Vonoto, i S89. 

“ ‘ In lot'uin Cosinonsis fuitostitis qui tnuisinnit aliimi cnliiuvvil 
('pisciopuni.’ As Cosonm .seoms loo far off, Duchosuo siihi)i'<; 1 .s 
a corruption of tlio text, and suggests as a po-ssiblo reading 
Honensis. 

• Tho moaning of this titlo will ho explained in tlio last chapter 
of this vcliimo. 
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BOOK VII. so good, the mirth of the company so genuine and 
■ unforced, that, as the King said, he did not remember 
that he had ever eaten so much and so jileasaiitly. 

The four On Monday the two great personages took leave of 
stored!^ one another, and the King chose out four of his nobles 
to accompany the Pope on his return journey and liaud 
over to him the keys of the surrendered towns. They 
were his nephew Agiprand duke of Olusium ', a (just aid 
in immediate attendance on his person, named Tacijtoi't, 
Eanning, gastald of Toscanella, a frontier town of the 
Lombards, and Grimwald, who had beeti tluj first to 
meet the Pope by the bridge of Narni. All was done 
as had been arranged. Amelia, Orto, Bomarzo, with 
their citizens, were handed over to tlie Pope’s jui’is- 
diction. In order to avoid the long and circuitous 
route by Sutri, the combined [)arty struck across tJie 
Lombard territory by way of Viterbo (here the prttsence 
of the gasUdd of Toscanella was important for their 
protection), and so they reacluvl the little town of 
Bieda thirty miles from Rome, which Gi'imwjild ami 
Ranning formally transferred to the ke(^ping <»f Za- 
charias. 

Tho Pope’s The Pope returned to Rome as a ccmciueror, and the 
ontry into people at liis suggostioii marched from tlie Pantheon “ 
to St. Peter’s singing the Litany. This expr(tssion of 
gratitude to Almighty God took the place of ihe (»1<1 
triumphal march of Gonsul or Tinjuirator along the 
Sacred Way and u]) the Glivus (!a])itolinuH. 
wiuitwas In what caj>{icity w(sro these cities given to the 
nou-rof Pope? Wtis Iic I’ccognised as tluur sovereign, or as 

‘ rerhaps not yet iirntpllo*! as duko of Sjioloto. 

“ Calk'd at this time tint Clmroh of Bancta Maria iid Martyres, 
having ho<‘n given hy tho Einporor l^hoeas to Bouifaw) IV, 
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their proprietor? Were they still as absolutely part 
of the Empire as they were before Alboin entered 
Italy, although belonging to the Patrimony of St, Peter? 
or were tliey the germ of that new Papal kingdom 
which certainly was on the point of coming into 
existence ? It is easy to suggest these questions, hai’d 
to answer tliem, especially for such a tioublous time as 
that of the Iconoclastic controversy, when dc jura and 
da facto were everywhere coming into collision. One 
can only say that the words of the Papal biographer, 
if ht' may be depended upon, s<5em to im])ly sovereignty 
as well as owiu^rshi]). 

The (w<nits just i-elated s(«‘.m to havti filled fhe page 
of Lombard history for 742. In the following year 
Liutprand resumed his jn'eiaufilions for the compiest 
of Ihivenna and the region round it. Ttirribly indeed 
had this lit.ilo fnigment of the Roman Empire in the 
north of Italy now shrunk anti <lwiiidU«l. Oestma, 
tinly twenty-five miles south of Uavtuiiiii, had become 
by tint loss of tluj I'entapolis a frontit;r ttity, and even 
(Jesena now fell into the hniuls of the Lombards. 
Kutychius the Exarch, John the Archbisbo]), anti all 
the peo[)le of Rtivtmna, with tht; refiigtfCiS from the 
Pentapolis uJid from the ])rovinee of Aemilia, sent 
hdters to the Pope irnjdoring his tissistanco. There- 
u))on Zticlinrias by the hands of Penetlict bishop of 
Nomeiit.um and Ambrose chief of the notaritis, sent 
gifts and letters to Liutprand, entreating him to 
abantlon his preparations for the siege and to restoi-e 
(Itisena to the men of Ravenna. The embassy how- 
(iver returned, having accomjjlished nothing, tuitl tlnsre- 
upon Zachnrias determined once more to try t he tiilect 
of a persorml interview. 
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BOOK VII. Handing ovei‘ the government of Rome to Stephen, 
— 1-^ duke and patrician^, he set forth along the great 
743-. Fiaminian Wav to visit the theatre of war. At the 

Zacharias ^ 

journeys church of St. Christopher^ in a place called Aquila, the 
vonna. Exarch met him All the inhabitants of Ravenna, 
men and women, old and young, poured forth to greet 
the revered pontiff, crying out with teai’S, ‘ Welcome 
to our Shepherd who has left his own sheep and has 
come to rescue us who were ready to perish.’ 

.roumcy Zacharias sent his messengers (again the chief 
to Pavia. Ambrose, who was accompanied by tlie {ireshyter 

Stephen) to announce his approach to the king. When 
they crossed the Lombard frontier at Tmola they learntid 
that some forcible resistance would bo att(tm[)t(«l to 
the Pontiff’s journey, lie received a letter from tlniin 
to this effect, conveyed by a trusty messetigtu* under 
cover of the night, but undismayed he determined to 
press on after his messengers, whom, as he rightly con- 
jectui'ed, Liutprand would refuse to receive;. On the 
28th of June he came to the place near Piacenwi where 
the Via Aemilia er’osses the Po. Hero the nobles Jis 
before met him and conducted him to Pavia. < lutsido 

' ‘ Eolicta Eoniana urbo jam dicto Slophano palrinio ot duci «d 
guboiminlum.’ DucIiohuo rigblly remarks that this sunlMum 
.sooms to show that tho Ih/u Jlnmae was now iu a posiliou of 
conl'ossod subonlhiutiou to tho Popo. 

'■ ‘Usipio ad basilioam lioati Ohristofori, positam in loco qiii 
voentur ad A(|uila, ((uhi([iiagoH)mo ibro milliario a Eavcnnatiiiin 
urho.’ Puchosuo says that tiio sito of this mooting hiw not ycl 
boon idontifiod, but that it should ho lookod for near Kiinini. 
Eimini howovor, according to tho Antonino Itinerary, was only 
tlm-ty-fonr miles from Kavonna ; hut ovon it was in tho comiuori'd 
PontajKilis. And can tho frontier of tho Exarchate have reached 
so far !is fifty milos from Itavonna? I am inclined to suggest 
that wo should road ‘ <iuhidooimo ’ for ‘ quiiupingesimo.’ 
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the walls was a church of St. Peter named the Golden- book vir. 
ceilinged (ad coelum aureuni), and here Zacharias — — 1 
celebrated Mass at 3 p.m. before he entered the city. 

The following day, the 29th of June, was that on interview 
which the Church had long celebrated the martyrdom prand. 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, and Zticharias had no doul)t 
had this in view when lie so timed his journey that 
his interview with the King .should take place on that 
day. Agiiin a Mass wns celobrated with greitt magni- 
ficence in St. ]*atei’’s basilica in the presemco of the 
King. Then mutual salutations wore o.xchanged ; and 
tlitiy entered the. city together. Ne-vt day there 
was a formal invitation to the Pope brought by the 
chief nobles of the kingdom, and then a solemn meeting 
in the royal palace. 'I'he Pope earnestly entreated the 
King to desist from his further <mt('rprises against the 
city of .Ravonna and to restore the comiuests ah'ea<ly 
made. For some time Liutpx*and showed himself oh- KingLiui- 
durate, hut at length he coirsented to restore thowstoroH 
ooimtry districts round liavonna of whicli he had i<i» oou- 
made himself master, and along with them two-thirds S- L- 
of the territory of Cesena. Tlie remaining ihird, and''“*“‘“' 
pxfiiiaps the city of (Je.sena itself, wei'o to remain in 
Liulprand’s hands as a jiledgo till the ist of Juno in 
the following year, by which time it was hoped that an 
embassy which he had despatched to Consf-antinojile 
would have roturneil with a favourable answc'r. 

What the object of this einhsussy may have heiju we 
can only conjecture, as neither Paulus nor !i,ny other 
authority gives us any information concerning it. Leo 
the Isaiirian had died three years before, and thei-e-tum^ ui, 
lijwl hefsn a straggle for the diadem lietween his sou 
( /oiiKtantino V and his son-in-law Artavasdus, This 
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BOOK VII. however had terminated in the preceding year in the 
utter overthrow of Avtavaadus, and Constantine was 
now securely seated on the throne. To him therefort^ 
the embassy must have been addressed, and the 
fact of sending such an embassy seems to show tliat 
the policy of Liutprand was not so persistently hosiih^ 
to the Iconoclastic Emperors as lias been sometimes 
represented. 

On the Pojie’s dejiarture, Liut]iran<l accompanied 
him as far as the Po, and sent with him certain dukes 
and other nobles, some of whom wore cliargisl to 
superintend the suixender of the territories of ( tesena 
and Eaveiina. ‘Thus/ says the biographer, ‘by the 
help of God tlie people of Jlavenna and the I’entapolis 
were delivered from the calamities and u[)pressioiiH 
which had befjillen them, and they were satistled with 
com and wine.’ 

Umtuof The interview with the Pope at i’avia was one of 
immd, the last puldic acts of the great Lombard king. In 
.Tanuary, after a reign of thirty-one y(*ars and 

seven mouths, Liutprand died, and was buried by the 
side of his father in the church of St. Adrian, lie 
was elderly”, probably more than sixty years old, but. 
not stricken in years. Had his wise an<l Htatesman- 
like reign been prolonged for ton years more, Italy 
had perhaps been sjiared some disasters. 

Liut-_ We read with regret the song of triumph which the 
great Papal bkigrapher raises over the death of ‘ the int riguer 

tothcau- and persecutor Liutprand.’ His own recital shows 
thrive.^ how utterly inapplicable are these words to the son of 
Ansprand. He had in fact esu-rieti compliance with 

^ ‘Jam aetate matunis hujus vitao oursum oxplavit’ (II, L. 
vL 58). 
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the Papal admoiutions to the very verge of weakness book vii. 
and disloyalty to his people. There was evidently in — 1- “ - 
him a vein of genuine piety and sympathy with men 
of holy life, illustrated by the fact that when the 
Saracens invaded Sardinia and profaned the resting- 
place of St. Augustine, Liutimand sent messengers whoT^ull^- 
at a groat i)rice redeemed the body of the saint and uf the 
traihsportcd it to J^avia, wliere it still reposes \ st. Au«u,s- 

Tn some resjiocts the statesmanship of Liutprand 
seems to me to have been too highly jiraised. J d<) 
not find in the ineagi'c and disjointed annals of his 
r(“ign wliioli I have with great difficulty tried to weave 
into a oontinuoiis nari’ative, the ovidonce of any such 
carefully thought-out jilan with refi'reuco to the fcono- 
chustic controversy as is often attrihuted to him. To 
say tliat he presenbid liiinself as the champion of the 
Iinngc-worshippei’s, and in some sort, of th(‘. inde- 
[KMideiioe of Italy, as against the tyranny of the Icono- 
dsustlc Km]»erors, seems to me to he making an assiirtion 
wliicli we cannot ])rove. The one aim, ixs I hav'e hefore 
sai<l, which he seems to have consistently and success- 
fully pursued was the consolidation of the Lomhurd 
monarchy and the. rc'diiciion of the groat dukes into 
a condition of riuil suhji'ction to his crown. H<^ availed 
himself (and what Lomhard king would not have done 
KO!!') of any op[tortuiiity which ollered itself for cutting 
y(‘t, shorter the risluoiid and fragmentary territories 
which still Cidhul themselves parl.H of ‘the Roman 
Ihipithlic.’ But holh from policy and from his own 
devout temperament he was disiuclim^d to do any- 
thing wliicli might cause a rupture with the Hoc of 
Rome, and the Popes perceiving this, often induceil 

' PuuhiH, H, L. vi. 4H. 

K If 
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King Liutprand. 

him to abandon hardly-earned conquests by appealing 
to ‘ his devotion to St. Peter.’ 

I cannot better close this chapter than by quoting 
the character of Liutprand given us by the loving yet 
faithful hand of Paulus Diaconus in the concluding 
words of that history which has been our chief guide 
through two dark and troubled centuries : — 

‘ He was a man of great wisdom, prudent in counsel 
and a lover of peace, mighty in wai', clement towards 
offenders, chaste, modest, one who prayed through 
the night-watches b generous in his almsgiving, igno- 
rant it is true of literatau’e, but a man wlio might bo 
compared to the philosopheis, a fosterei- of* his people, 
an augmenter of their laws. 

‘In the beginning of his reign he took many places 
from the Bavarians, ever trustirjg to his ijraycn-H ratin', r 
than to his arms, and with the most jiuilous cans 
maintaining peaceful relations with tins Franks and 
the Avars.’ 


’ ‘Onilor 



"NOTE H On thk alllcito Lkiteks ov Pope Gkeoopy II notp: e. 

TO Li:o III, 

Thkpe is no (loiil)t that, as Tlicophanes tells ns, Grei^oiy II 
wrote to Leo III a Ititter on the question of image- worship, in 
whieli he romonstratod against the Emperor’s i)retension to 
change hy Ihs solo authority the ancient usages received Ironi 
iihc iatluTS of the Church h It is prohahle enough that, as is 
also hinted hy Tlicophanes^, more than one of such lett(‘rs was 
written by the pontiif. But there is very grave reason to doiiht 
wlnd.lua* thcs(j letters, or any of them, an^ now in existence* 

In tlie lii*st place, it is admitted by all that the Latin originals 
of <h(^s(i hitters are not foi'thcoming. 

BtiCfondly, it is admitted that in the ActrS of the Council of 
Nieaea (for the restoration of iniage-worshii)), the letters now 
all(‘gcd to have b(’(*n written by (Sregory to the EmiKiror do not 
a p]U‘ar, though they wove certainly read at tluit Council^ ami 
trhough the iV>p(fs letter to the Patriarch (il<‘rmamis, which was 
also read ati that assembly, does form jmrt of the Acts of the 
(Council. 

Thirdly, the letters now iirodueed were first iiublislied liy 
Cardinal Haronius at the end of the sixtecmtli (icntury, from 
the notes of a Jesuit named Fronton le Due. They were then 
ajiiiended to the Acts of the Council of Nicaea"*, in which they 
now always aiqiear : but it is quite admit.ted that they have no 
documentary <hiim to that position ^ 

^ V(>riy 6 pwv <5 TruTrirasf Aiovra fmffToXijy HoyfxanK’fji^j nfj 

(iimKla ntpl mffrf<t}s \ 6 'yoy TroiuaOai nal Kcuyoroputif rd. i/f/fXi;- 

(7<as hifb rm tiylofv irarifmv duyfmriaPivTa (Theej>haii(‘K, a. M. 6217). 

^ lKiy^a<} rdy Aiovra h* Imfrro^wv (.hi. A.M. 6221). 

'* Thin is fully «<luutt(‘<l by II<*f(4o ((bui<jilieug*‘s(*bi<*lit<<, ill. 393). Ah lu* 

<b*f(*n(lK lh(< ^(‘UuiuiincMS of Uu* lct<<*rH h<» utu'ouuiK for iiui o>uiiiai<»ii ))y hu|)- 
poKinf< tlmt. hn<l <b‘hlroy(Ml llus U-Uers which Wfr<» wuxt to him, luid no th<i 
(iinincil had uo <*oj>y leady at hand. (.Jlut if hc, how could th<*y have Iwim 
r<'a<I, UH ho- KtuicH, ]>. 467, at Ui<^ fourth wnwou V) 

* Seventh U<m(‘ral Oouiicil, 

* Tht^ Htut<*mtint of Uibbon (<diap. xlix. 11. 33% ‘ Th<^ two Ki>iHtl<i.s of < Ire^ory J 1 
iiuve been prohorvtHl in the Acts of the Sheene Council,* i.s therefore iucormd, 
or at any rate roquircH exi>hiuation. 
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NOTE E. Foui'thlj^ Fronton le Due (as to whose good faith there is no 
question) copied, in 1590, the Greek text of the letters from 
a MS. which had belonged to the Cardinal of Lorraine, and 
which was in the library of St. Remi at Rheims. He made 
a Latin translation, and sent both texts, Greek and Latin, to 
Cardinal Baronins, who inserted them in his Annalos Ecclc- 
siastici. 

Fifthly, since then, five other MSS. of the same leltors 
have been discovered, all in Greek. The oldest, which is in the 
Vatican Library, is considci'ed to date from the tenth or olovonth 
century. All the others, including that copied by Fronton lo 
Due, are of a comparatively late date, ranging from the four- 
teenth to the sixteenth century. For details as to their 
character and present domiciles I refer the read(‘r i-o a vovy 
elaborate article by M. Louis Guerard in ‘Melanges dArchco- 
logio et d’Histoirc,’ 1890, pp. 44-60. 

The external evidence then on behalf of the letters is fair, 
but not first-rate. It is evident that they wore in (‘xistenc(* 
some two or three conf.nries after the date of tludr all<‘g<‘d com- 
position, but it is singular that there should be no Latin originals, 
and j)erhaps not altiOgcther satisfactory that tlun-e should be no 
trace of them in the Pa])al Cluinctuy. 

We may therifore, without, any constraint (dther way from 
documentary testimony, t.urn to consider the intiTual (•vi(l(‘n(*e 
atlbrded by the contents of the Epistl(‘s. 

I. The greater j)aii of the I(‘tters is of cours(‘ tuk(‘n uj) with 
an argument as to the theological aspect, of the (juestion, the 
distinction betw(‘on reverence and worshij), th<^ dideroiu^e b(‘- 
tween the idolat-ry of the (kmtiles and prop(‘r r<w(‘r<»neo to t,he 
re])resentations of the saints, the carving of tlu^ (‘h<*rubini, the 
skill of Bozalcel and Aholiab, and so forth. Witli all this we 
have here no concern, but wo must notice in passing the extra- 
ordinary blunder by which the writer makes U/./dah inHt,<‘a<l (»f 
his descendant, Hozekiah the destroyer of the Brazem S<u‘j)(‘nt. 
That this is not a mere slip of th<^ i)on is shown by t,be fact Ibat 
be rightly refers to the same IJzziah as a king who uHur])(‘(l tln^ 
prerogatives of the priesthood, lie also repres(»nts David as 
having brought the Braztm Serpent into the which was 

not built in his time. 
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II. The most striking ckaracteristie of the letters and that KOTE E. 
which has always seemed to require explanation on the pai*t of 
adherents of the Pa])acy is the extraordinary insolence of their 
tone. A few sentences may he cited as illustrations of this, 
but it would require some pages to quote all the rude and coarse 
invective of the writer : — 

‘ It is necessary to write I0 you in a clownish and unlearned 
way, because you are yourself unlearned and clownish. We 
beseech you by Clod to lay aside the aiTOgancc and pride with 
which you are overflowing, and with great humility listen to 
what I stiy.’ 

‘ Write to all whom you have caused to stumble and remove 
the offence, althotigh you in your exceeding stupidity think that 
this is a matter of no conscMpiencc.’ 

‘Turn away from these evil thoughts, I ])ray you, and free 
voi^r soul from the seandal and (‘xecration with which you arc 
l<)ade<l by tb<^ whole world, so that yoii are a laughing-stock 
evcTi to little boys, (lo to the elementary schools and say, “ I am 
an overtainu‘r and pem‘Cut.or of images,” and at one(‘ they will 
throw tlu‘ir slates at your bead, so that you will learn from the 
foolish the lesson which the wise cmdd not, t,oach you/ 

‘ You talk about, culling a gcm<u’al Council, which we do not 
think n<*e(»ssnry. But, imagine that we havt‘ list,ene<l to yo\ir 
a(lvi(!e, and that the bishoim from all part-s of the world are 
gath(»r<‘d together; wluun* is the wis(» and pious and Christian 
Hinperor who shotild sit in the mhldle to reward those who 
s]H*ak aright and t.o silence thos<^ who talk nonsenses? Where 
is h<s wlu‘n you yoursedf oh Ihnperor iire^ Ht.agg<Mnng about and 
imitating tlu* harharians? . . . Shut uj) and liold your tongue, 
and then th(*n‘ will be no of a Council/ 

* We entreat you l^y t,lm lj<»r(l turn aw'ay from such juvemile 
and (dtildisli tleeds/ 

Jjet any <>m^ <‘onijmre this eoarse and scurrilous tirade with 
the H(*nfcm<*<*s full of repressetl imlignation, but also full of 
eotirugeous i*(wp<*ctfuln<»sH, in which the lirst (Jregory made bis 
renionsiranee to the Kmjuuor Mjuirice. No: assuredly it was 
not in this strain that in t.he early part of tlu» (‘ighth eent.ury 
the Bishop of Home (4ill a subject tlumgh a i»owerrul om^) ad- 
dresstid his HOV(*rt‘ign, ' tlu‘ most pious ami s(‘rene Mmp(U‘or/ 

III, We come l^) dilliculth^H raised by siatomeuts of fact 
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NOTE E. contained in the letters. At the outset Ore^^-ory is supposed to say 
' to the Emperor that he received and treasured ihe letters written 

by him in the first ten years of his reign, namely, tliosc of the 
fourteenth Indietion, of tlie fifteenth, of the firsf, and so on to 
the ninth Indiction. The fourteenth Indietion (‘xl<»nd(‘d from 
September i, 715, to August 31, 716. L(H)\s f'orinal accession 
and entry into Constantinoide did not take }>Iu(‘(» till March 33, 
717, and though it is true that for some months l^ffore that time 
he had been in arms as a candidat<^ for tlu* Minpire, it is most 
improl)ab]e that from his camp in the heart <»f Asia IVIinor he 
could find leisure to write letters on theoh^gieal matters to the 
Eoman pontiff, who moreover was Hum n^cognising ln‘s rival. 

IV. After the su])i)Oscd ()tr<*gory has told the story of the 
destruction of the great lecture of the Saviour at. f^mstnniinople 
(which he calls Antiphonetes), he sjiys, ‘^fhen u»u. eager in your 
pursuit of evil, sent your guards and kilhd I know n<»t how 
many women, in the }>resenee of honourable men from Houi<‘, 
from Franco, from the Vandals, from Mauritania, from frothland, 
and, to speak in general terms, from all the Western interior. 
‘When these went to their own lands and <i(‘seribed your Juvtuiile 
and childish deeds, then men trampled down vour laurelled 
effigies and hacked at your fae<‘, and th(‘ Lombartls and |.lu» 
Sarmatians and the rest of the pimple who dwell in tlu* Nmlh 
having levied their forees, infesteil the wretidied Deeajiolis 
with their incursions, and oecupi(‘<l the metn»polJs Huvenna 
itself, and ej<>cting your magistrates appointed magistrates of 
their own,’ 

‘ Vandals,’ ‘ men of Mauritania ’ (after the Saracen (‘omjuest), 
‘ (iothlamV 'Sarmatians,’— is it eoneidvnlde that a Koman Pope 
would talk of these vnnisheil nationalities in this way in 
the year 7^7? Some Hasfern eeelesiahti<^ or <i'rc*ek rhetorician 
writing from ilm longitude of (’onstantinoplo, knowing little of 
'the Western iutenor,’ ami thinking mily of tlu* viidories of 
Eelissirius and Navses, rnigdit easily tise these rnoul.h-lilling 
names, but surely not lV)p(i (iregory 11 . As for the oe<*upa- 
tion of Kavennu hy tbe Loinharils Ixdbn* 7'^;, tlumgh that 
is not irn})OHsible, the attempt to liml a plaee for it without dis- 
turbing the natural order of events has hitluudo untde the reign 
of Liutprand the despair of ehronologers. 

V. ‘But if you insolently threaten us,’ says thi* suj)posed 
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Gregory, ‘it is not necessary for ns to descend into the contest NOTK K. 
with you: at twenty-four stadia (three miles) distance the 
Roman pontifl* will withdraw into the region of Campania. 

Then conic on, chase the wdnd.’ 

Contraeic'd as the liomae undoubtedly was, its frontier 

on the Cam] anian side must have been nearly one hundred 
miles distant from Homo. It would have been more to the 
j>nri>(>se if the Pope had said that he would seek the country 
of tlH» Sabiru'S, as ilic Lombard frontier in the direction of 
''livoli was only about twenty miles distant. But nothing enn 
justify tlu^ wihi ass(U‘tion about iho twenty-four stadia. 

I Imvo l)y no m(‘ans exhniist<Kl all the improbabilities and in- 
eongniilies wliieh these letters contain: but what has been said 
will perliaps snHic<‘ io show that iher<‘ is a very strong easi* 
againsi. tilu‘ir g<*nuin(‘ness. Since the question was mooted and 
att.t»ni ion was called to the w<iakness of the documentary evi<lenc<' 
in their favour, almost all scholars who have carefully examined 
into th<‘ (iut‘stion (with the <me iinport-anir exc(‘ption of IT^Tcle) 
hav(' pronoun(‘(‘(l against them. This is the verdict of Mon- 
tieolo and Guerard, and aliovo all of Ablsj l)uclu‘snc, whos(‘ 
judgment, aftcT his close and eonseienthais st.udy of the Lilu^r 
INmtiiiealis, is in itself almost decisive. Ho says, Shi considfere 
d<nu» U‘s pnH(‘n<lues let.tves <Ic Gregoire II coininc uyant dtc 
i\ibri<|UCi*H j\ (N>iistantinopl(i i«ir quehiuc defenseur dcs images, 
jxmr sui>i»le<’r ft la js'ilv cles verii.iibl<*s.’ 

At least w(‘ may say that no liistoriun of this period need 
!ien<*(*forth trouble himself to find a place in his s<ih(uno for any 
<*vent wlu<di only rests on the authority of the so-callod letters 
<»f Gregory h) Ia*o. 


KOTK h\ GoaaKsroNOKNCK or Porn (hiKoonv IM with tiik 

\h*)NU*:TlANS AS TO TIIK UKOOVKHY OV RaVKNXA. 

\Vk mu.Nt n<»w eoiisid<‘r the Hom(*whnt dilh'nmi^ ((uostions 
raised by tlu? correspondence of the third Gregory with the 
VcmdhinH, 

'Hie letters in <piestion are 

i. A letter from a Pope muned Greg<»ry to Antoninus, Putri- 
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NOTE F. arch of Qrado, exhorting him to stir up the VenetiaiiH to tlic 
' recovery of E/avenna from the Lomhards. This letter has l>oon 

translated in full at p. 489. It is vouched for hy the imeiont 
chronicle of Venice, which is by p;'cneral consent referred to 
Joannes Diaconus, chaplain of the Orseolo IJ (c/^i-iooS). 

2,, A letter written in almost j)roeiscly the saiiie ttTius, sid- 
dressed also by a Pope named Gregory to XIrsns, duke of V(»nico. 
This letter is vouched for by Andrea Dandolo, who was him- 
self Doge of Venice from 1343 to I354« -It is <|u<ded in tdic 
third eha])tc'r of the seventh book of his C/inmicon, and is by him 
attributed to Gregory II. 

We will first take the letter to the Patriarch Anf.oninus, 1 h it. 
genuine? Apparently there is no trace of its existence in tdie 
Papal Chancery, but this is not such a strong argunnuit as ini^ht 
bo BU})posed against its authoniicii.y, as the colh'ciion cd' 
lotf ers I'or the eighth century is obviously very <hde<*f.iv(‘ h 

The writer who vouches for the hdter would \h^ an exe<dl<*nii 
authority were he not sei)arai.ed by ^30 years from tlu^ tinu? <»f 
its alleged eoinj:osition. Joannes Diaconus, wlio ilourisluul lit 
the end of the tenth century, "was, us has be(*n saiM, (thaplaiu 
and perhaps kinsman of the great Doge Orseoh^ II (the fi rnt 
Doge of Venice and Dalmatia), who employed him in siweriil 
negotiations of imjHjrtanee with the Kmperor Otho III, and 
these negotiations, it is important to obsc'rvi*, mn<h‘ it neecwm-y 
for him to pay at least three visits to Ravenna, while the miD- 
ject-muti(‘r of one of them (the (UKToaclimcnts of’ tin* Bisluip <»f 
Belluno on Uu^ territory of Venice) probably ni’ccHsifaikMl mu<*h 
and diligent H(»aji'eh among the ar<diiv(*H, such as they w(»re, <d’ 
the Venetian state. Altogether, if any such letter of th<i Pnpc 
to the Patriarch of (Jrado vverc^ in exiskuiee in tin* y(*ur 1000, 
Joannes Diaeonus was a very likely i>ersou to get hold of It. 

The style and eont<*nts of the letter are all in its fnv<iur. It 
is short and business-liko. It has the preamble anti eonehmion 
which, as wo know from the Jnber Diurnus, wen* btditting in 
such a case (differing hendn from the Imhl opening and ending 
of the alleged letters of Gregory II to Leo III): and the v<iry 
fact that it is a<ldrcsH(*d to the Patriarch, not to the (dvi! ruler <d' 
Venice, whether Duke or Muster of the Sohliery, is in itis favour, 

^ Of coum* this nanurk applhm Hjunlly the in t Jim 

procodlng Note. 
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as corresponding* so mncli more with the political ideas of the NOTE F. 
eighth century than with those of the tenth, in the cities of the 
lagunes. The fact that the Pope still calls the Lombards ‘ gens 
nec dicenda/ and seeks to win back Ravenna * impcriali servicio 
dominorura filiorumque nostrorum Leonis et Constnntini,^ will 
not perplex any one who has watched the course of the Papal 
policy as set forth in tlio preceding chapters, and is a strong 
argument in favour of the genuineness of the letter. After the 
Iconoclastic Controversy had been embittered by the ferocity of 
Constantino Copronymus, and after the l^opes had dclinitcly 
severed their connexion with Constantinople, such a documeni* 
would hardly have been invented. 

Now, as to the h‘tter addressed to Duke Ursus which we find 
in the pnges of Dandolo. 

ioo l h(‘ personal character of the j>roduc(T of the do(*u- 
in<‘nt is <‘mim*ntly g<»od, and his ojjportunities for obtaining 
inforitiation mv flrst-ndu*. The only objection, and it is a serious 
on(», aris<‘H from his distance in time froni the eveul-s related. 

An<Ir(*a Dandolo, a (l(‘seen(lant of tlu3 glorious Enrico Dandolo, 
oi‘ th(‘ Fourt h Crusade, was one of the ‘ wisest, virtuousest, dis- 
enu-tesi., best ^ (jF the Dog(‘s of V<uuee. Of course all the archives 
of the sf-nto wer<‘ jit Iris disposal, ami h(‘ (‘vidently used them 
eonsci(‘nliousIy and industriously in the eomposition of his great 
(Ifmiiron, Only, while even Joannes Diaeonus lived 250 years 
after the death of I\)pe (Jregory II, DandoUfs dogoshii) was more 
than f)CO years after that (‘vent. 

Furtluu’, it is now pnrity generally admitted, even by the up- 
holders of Damlolo’s kd.ier, that he is wrong in jittributing it to 
Ori'gory 11, and that (Jregory 111 must have been the author. 

(This on a<f<Jount of the diiliculty of introdmdng a capture of 
Riivenna Isdbre 731, the date of (ilregory the SeeomVs death.) 

\V(' <‘unnot sliut our eyes to the fact that tlu^re is a real cou- 
lliet b(d-we<*n Joannes Diaeonus and Dandolo as i.o tlu^ date of 
th<3 events in <{uestion. If Joannes is right, they took place 
uml<*r ih(3 fourth Murjinter MHihnu, or (according to the ivceivcd 
(dinmology) in 740, If Dandolo is right, the letter (or 

(»m* of the Pop(‘V htkTs) was iwklressed to Duke Ursus, and the 
reeaptrun* of lluvennatcajk place during his tenure oi o(Iice(726- 
TM)* cannot l)e right, and we must choose Ixjtwtam tlunn. 
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NOTE F. Professor Montieolo, the advocate of Dandolo, urges with much 
force the necessity of placing the jsiege and recovery of Ravenna 
before 735, because that was the year in which Hildeprand was 
associated with his uncle as king, whereas Pauhis (H. L. vi. 54) 
in his account of the capture calls Hildeprand only ^ the king's 
nephew/ not his colleague. The objection is certainly of sonui 
weight, hut considering the loose way in which Paulas has written 
this paragraph of his history, making for instance Perod(‘0 to 
‘ fall fighting bravely ’ in one sentence, and in the next to resist 
an attack of the Romans on Bologna, I do not tliiuk wo need 
consider it fatal. 

On the other hand, Pinton, the advocate of Joannes Hiaconus, 
points out that his version of the matter exidains t.hc otluu’wiso 
mysterious title of Ilypaius (Consul) borne l)y the Master of the* 
Soldiery, Jovijiims, a title which we may suppose to have IxK^n 
bestowed ui)on him either by the Exarch or the Emperor, graie- 
fill lor his assistance in the recovery of lla-vonna. Tliis also is 
deserving of consideration. 

On the whole, though the scales arc very evenly ])ois(*d, I ant 
<lis])oscd to i»r(‘f(‘r fhc earlier authority, Joannes Diaitonus, to 
the lat<‘r one, Dandolo, and therefore to i)lace the re('oii- 

quest of Ravenna about the year 740. Bui. 1 le(‘l that a very 
small matter, the dis(*overy of a single date in a de<^(l art 
unnoticed allusion in a historian, might make it n<*cessary to 
reconsi<ler this d(‘cision, and to assign an earlier (lat*<t to t.lu* 
re-capture. 

A full and exhaustive discussion of the question will bt* found 
in the two following articles: — 

Jfy Professor Pinlm, ‘Veneziani e Langobardi a Haviuuiu,* 
in the Archivio Venoto for i88y (368-384), and by Professor 
Monl>icolo, ‘Lo Spedizioni di Liutimindo nelf Ksarcato e la Lt‘t. 
leva di (Gregorio III al Doge Orso/ in the Arcliivio cbdln ll 
Soeietll Ronuma di Stoiia Patriu for 189:^ (321 ‘365). 



CHAPTER XIIL 


rOLlTrOAL OF IMPERIAL ITALY. 

Authorities. 

: — 

Onr Kourees of information aH to the subject of tliis chapter 
are, as will he seen in the course of it, very meagre and unsatis- 
factory. No hisiiory of Italy during the centuries with which 
we have to deal, from the point of view of a loyal subject of the 
Km))irc, nor anything pretending to that title, was ever written. 
Paulus Diaconus is of course ongmssetl with Lombard affiiirs, 
and hardly notu^es Mho (i reeks’ except to miontion their wars 
with his countrynum. The compilation of Papal biogmphies 
which goes l)y the name of Akartasius BiBLiOTHiccAiurS) and 
which is now g(uu‘rally called the Ijibku Pontikicaijs, is on the 
whole our best sourc(‘ for the greater portion of the period ; and 
this sources scanty for the sixth and seventh, becomes fairly full 
for the eighth cimtury, and almost copious towards its close. 

The Vrat/wafk Nafie/ifnt (juoted in the early part of this 
clmpUT is No. clxiv of the Novels of Justinmaiv. I quote from 
Teuhner’s edition (ladpsie, iH8i). 

The alnindant. mat.<‘rial of all kinds furnisluMl us hy the HrrsTLKS 
OF (lUKcsoHY Till*: (iKKAT nuikes us only nigret that that valuable 
sotirce is clo.scd so early, and that nothing likt^ it tiikes it^s jdace 
afterwards. Buti for the special purjKwo of this chapter one of 
the most important soiinuw is furnished hy the folio volume 
entitled M Papum Dier^OMATiot,’ edit(*d hy Ahljate ( 5 . Maiuni 
(Rome, 1^05). This momnnent of patient industry has been 
aircatly referred to in the third volume of this work (p. 165), 
where I (commented on the deed of gift from Odovacar to 
Pierius, which is one of the earliest pa])orH contained in it». It 
consists of al/out 146 documents written on blgyi>tian papyrus 
(those on imrclunent are <^xpr(‘HBly excluded), of various dates 
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BOOK VII. from the fifth to the eleventh centuries. The eolh'etion suffiu’s 
somewhat, as it seems to me, from tlxe want of chronolojirieal 
arrangement, the first hundred pages being oeeupied })y eoin- 
pai'atively late and uninteresting Papal l)ulls (ninth to el<*V(*n 1 h 
centuries), but the documents which follow (Nos. 74-146) an* 
generally of an earlier date (fifth to seventh eenturi<‘s). and almost 
all of them are full of interest for our ]tr(‘S(*nt. purpose. ll<‘re 
we see the names ^nd ofiices of some of the chi(‘f (iii.izens fd' 
Eavenna. Here we read the attestations of l<*gal do<*tanents 
wiitten in Latin words but in Gretdc characters by Byzantine 
merchants or officials, who were either too i)roud or t.of^ imp(*r- 
fectly educated to frame their fingers to write* aught but. tlie 
letters of Hellas. 

Here is a specimen of one of these Graeco- Latin at.t.est.ut iotis b 
Others which are written in the usual charaett‘r enable us with 
confidence to decipher this one: — 

Ia)annhs Covpos nayovCarpo oveiKt KapsTovke dwraftf»[nty] 
TTopeCov^ em mreypcd ^(wndt a a- BaAoniam Kon («/xe!U/:lwv ad trf 
y€R€paXLTep Treprmenn/Sour (rt/cod (rovir^pLOs' kkym)i> | 

craiXKTa €kk Pa^ennare a crara dicriftepa ]uj> (b»umr/UKt Komt /At 
7ip€Cr€TlT€ (Ttynou/A <ranKT€ KpOVK€S <I>LK€T 6(1 KO/Xi/X Ct ptALKTU 

ea-T rherrhs (rovo-KpLyj/h. ed de Konrrepjiandh copnifios' <r»rrtv ad 
euanycAta KopiropaALTcp Trp^fSovhr (raKpapLeiira tr atXK dionuifavefi 
a (Tora Ctet^epa Trakap Bo /3^ dia/coilon er lUKtdw/xtnoii rpadt- 
[ra/x] /3tdt 

This attestation, transliterated into Latin letters, remls an 
follows : — 

Joannes Syrus negociator huic cartulc donationis iiort wituH 
in integro fundi s(upra) s(OTi)ti Baloiiiani cum omnilniH ad mc 
generaliter pertinentibus sicut suporius legit, iir faotae in wiintta 
eee(lesia) Ravennate a s(upra) s(cripia) Sisiveni h(<iiieHi.a) r(<>niina) 
donatrice quae me presento sigimm Sanclao OrueiK fecit et 
coram nobis ei relecta est, testis subsci'ipHi et dc (fniiHervundis 
omnibus s(upra) s(ci’ip)tisadl!lvangelia<!Orporalit(*r]irel»uit wutni- 
menta et hano donationcm a s(upra) H(erip)ta Sisivera palmn Bo 
v(irnm) v(enerabilem) diaconon ct Vicedomenou tradltaiH, vi<li 

‘ P- J44- 
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TIh* instrutiK'nI. rr<‘onis domition hy a woman (])robab]y book VII. 
ordolliit* ) iuuikmI Sisivara of tlio wlntlc* of lier sliare of the 

fann Hal<»iuanus I0 Iho rhia*(*h of Havenna. A deacon (])rohal)ly 
a (Jofh), hrarin^’ (lit* (*xl raordiiiary iiamo of Eo (this name is 
(‘rmllrined hy the oilier aii(‘siat ions), is bailiff (Vieedominus) of 
the (’inuN'lMind in his presence, and in ilio j)res<*nce of the ^iver, 
flolin, a Syrian nierohani, i»’ives liis altesiation io the document. 

n*ad<'r will ol>st‘rve how the eur>ive iinn (n instead of 2;) 
nccessiiah‘s for <listinef irm's sake a dillereni form oi* rfa (h in- 
siead of //b and ihut ihe Latin t is sometimes n*i»resent(*d by C 
in the niiddlt^ of a word and sometimes l>y d at the end. 

In ihls eol!e<*tion also we have the r(‘C'ord of transactions 
entered into in the <d<K«sin^ days <»f the (lothic doniiimtion (;';i 4 i) 
by (derufy * ol' the law/ tlmt is douhtless Arians, who 

liivl morti4‘ai»’e, and then soil toMsaiae the soap-merehant./ jairt 
of tlieir ]'ro|H'rl\ at rias^-is. This and similar documents <if the 
time of the threat tlotlue war help us to nmlersturnl how the 
ordinary transaelions of lifi*, hnyiiij^* and selliniic, mort^a^il’in^ of 
propfoly and nijilvin*^ <»r wills, were still ^oin;^’ on amid the 
treinendoiH sho(‘k of armies and the st ru‘L»’.i»‘le for life of a f^reat 
and priMid nation. A refleefion of a similar kind is sii^f»’ested 
hy the date of Marini's ovsn hook, The actual ])uhlieiition 

tooK plaee, if tnn», durintc a sli^’ht lull in the Naprdeonh* 
tempesi, wlu-n Lope Lius Vn (to whom the hook is dedicaU*d) 

Imd eanietl a short hreal hin)L|;“time for his Church and City by 
his eonmnthm of the Kniperor at Laris. But the comjmsition 
of the h(»oli was in more frouhloits times. It must hav(j l>e<‘U in 
the linn ihle vents of liodi ami Maren^tu ilurin^ the stonuy life 
of the ^riherine Hepuhlie, and ahvays amid fear of fr(‘sh popular 
oathreaks and new and more disastrous ehanf»’es, tlmt the in- 
delaf ijiridde Lr« feet of tin* Arehives of tin* Holy vSee, in the 
si*e!usion of the Vutiean Lihrary, ipiietly held on liis way, deed- 
pheiin^ tile faint eharaeters <m tatteri’d jtapyri, and siorinf^ up 
the forj^oitten faels ot the sixtli ami seventh eenturicB for the 
Wnelit of tin* scholars of a more peata'ful ajji^e. 

The very inti’reslin^ <'olIeeth»n of Monumknti ICvvriNN'ATi by 
KAS*it//t tlenls <*liielly with the ninth ami hdlowiiiji^ eenturies, 
and lm*<. 1 tliink, only one ilocumcnt helon^in^lo our period — 
the Uejjfister <»f donations the (•hureh of Itaveuna Ironi the 
mivanlh <0 the ii'nth iMUituries, which hLwkIh ul the liead of the 
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BOOK YIB collection. The very foil Index to this so-called ‘ Codice Bavaro * 
at the end of the first volume is an important assistance to the 
student. 

Of the GnideB on whose skill I shall have chiefly to rely in 
this obscure and difficult period I will here mention but three, 
though earlier scholars (especially Mnraion and ht{j)i) have given 
me valuable help. 

The great F. C. von Savigni/ in his ‘ History of Roman Law in 
the Middle Ages’ (1815-1831) urges his well-known proposition 
that there was no break in the traditions of Roman Law and 
Roman Municipal Institutions, hut that they lived on with an 
uninten’upted existence fiom the last days of the old limpire 
to the glorious revival of free popular life in the great Ifolian 
Republics. 

Against this view not only Troga^ whom I liave already oft(‘n 
quoted, lifted up his voice, but Carl llegef, the son of the great 
philosopher, entered a respectful but earnest protest in his ‘ 1 fis- 
lory of the Municipal Constitution { 8 iddkve)fasBmfg) of Italy' 
(1847). The az’gumont is conducted on both sides with gn‘iit 
learning and g*reat fairness, and it is impossible <.o l*ollow it 
closely without heightened feelings of admiration for both the 
disputants. As they treat of the subject with far gr(‘ater detail 
than I can hoj)o to do, and are copious and exact* in their cita- 
tions of the original documents, I shall generally refer to them, 
rather than to th(^ documenis themselves, for the ]>roof of my 
statementis. Lasxly, CIiarleB DhM (MaJtro do Oonierene(»H s\ la 
Faculte des Lettres dc Nancy) published at Baris in 1 888 his 
‘ iStudes sur rAdministration Byzantine dans Tlixarchat d<j 
Ravonno,’ a work which I havo found extremely liclpful in my 
researches into the political history of this o})scur<} ])<umo< 1. 
I have only one complaint to make of the author. Having 
givcm us so useful a book, he should surely ha v<^ judged it worthy 
of an Index, 

Question Now that we havo reached the end of the dominion 

as to tho 

oomiition of tlie Eastern Oaesara over all but a few detached 

of the 

poputa fi^agme^itH of Italy, and that we ar(^ also close u])on 
tionintho the eiid of tlio dominion of the Lomhard kini^s in the 

seventh . mi ^ 1 

anacighth ftame country, it will lie woll for u« to gather ui) Huch 

ceiituri<is. ^ ^ 
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fragments of information as the scanty records of the book vii. 

time supply to us concerning the political institutions ^ — 1- 

and social condition of the peninsula dxiring the two 
centuries of their blended and conflicting rule. 

The records, as I have said, are scanty, and the Bunring of 
indications which they furnish are faint and difficult tiou on 
to decipher ; but they have been scanned with eager 
scrutiny by great jurists and eminent historians, he- EoimbUc'i. 
cause in them lies, in part at least, the answer to one 
of the most interesting questions whicli were ever 
presented for solution to a political philoso])her. Tliat 
(juestion is as to the origin and ])arent£vge of the great 
Itiilian Il('pn])lies of the Middle Ages. 

Whciu wo think of the rich and varied life displayed 
by the connnouwealtbs of Italy from the twelfth io 
th(‘. fifteenth century, of the foreign coiKpiests of one, 
the worhl-wido comnesreo of another, the noble archi- 
tecture of a third, the wehlth of jirtistic and poetic 
genius which seemed to bo the common lioritage of 
tlniiii all, and when we rtimcmlKU’ that in the earlier 
jMU'iod of their history those great gifts of the ink'lh^ct 
were allied to not less no})lo (jualities of the. soul, 
lui'titudc, self-d(‘votion, faith, we arts ready to sjiy, 
perhaps with truth, that never has the human mce 
worked out the jjrobhnn of s((lf-gov(irnm(int in nobler 
forms than in, these glorious rc'.publicjs, greater than 
th<» Athens of P(‘.ricles by reason of their spiritual 
(lapacit i<»s, greater than tins Homo of the Mclpios by 
i-eason of their artistic culture. We know, indeesd, 
how soon that sphindid dawn wsis (wsreast, how ra])idly 
and how i'atally the Italy of the Qmmmni <l('g(‘,neru(.e<l 
ini<t tint K'Jily of the Tyrants. Still the eiKpiiiy must 
(‘V(n’ h(i one of deejjcst inte-rest to evt'.ry student not 

VOl„ VI, li 1 
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BOOK viL merely of Italian, but of European history — ‘ Whence 
did the cities of Italy derive those thoughts of freedom 
which made them for a time the torch-bearers of human 
progress in the midst of the anarchy and darkness of 
feudalism ? ’ 


Two One school of learned and able enquirers says that 

the Bo-’ this torch was kindled from Rome, not the Rome ol' 
^avigny), the Emperors, but the far-away, yet uuforgotten.Ronio 
anti-Eo- of the Republic. Another school, equally learned and 
(riband equally able, denies that there was any possibility of 
Hegel), continuous historic development from Rome to Florence 
and Siena, and maintains that the republican institti- 
tions of Italy in the twelfth century were either 
absolutely self-originated or were the result of contact, 
with Teutonic freedom. I cannot promise the readtm 
that we shall be able to come to any definite solution 
of this great controversy, much of which of coui’se lie.s 
centuries beyond our horizon ; but he will at least; 
understand how great the controversy ivS, and how it 
lends importance to questions at first sight ]>altry 
and pedantic, as to the names and functions of tho 
governing authorities of Italy during these centuricH 
of transition. 


Diviaion 
of Italy 
into the 
Umpire 
and the 
non-Em- 
pire. 

Scientific 
v'iilue of 
this diyi- 
bion. 


Though profoundly unfortunate for the country 
itself both then and in many after-ages, tho division 
of Italy into two sections, one of which still formed 
part of the Roman Empire, while the other, under the 
sway of Lombard kings or dukes, was generally hostile 
to the Empire, and always independent of it, aids tho 
scientific discussion of the problem before us. Tho 
actual course of events enables us to eliminate in great 
measure the barbarian factor from the former section, 
and to trace the history of Roman institutions by them- 
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selves, where no Teutonic element enters into the bu^ok vii. 

ecpation. In this chapter, therefore, we will deal with 

the questions of government, law, and social relations 
as affecting Imperial Italy alone. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the facts as to the geo- ucograiih- 
graphical boundaiies of the Imperial territoiy, which it of im- 
will be remembered was almost exclusively a sea-coast itaiv. 
dominion. Starting from the iioith-east, we find the 
Istriau peninsula undoubtedly Imperial. But when 
wo reach the head of the Adriatic Gulf, the ancient 
capital of Acpiileia with its Patriarch is undei' Lom- 
bard nde, while the little island city of Grado, in 
which the rival Paiihu'ch has set up his throne, still 
clings to the Empire. From the mouth of the Taglia- 
mento to that of the Adige a long strij* of the coast 
is for some time retained })y the Emperors, and })rob- 
ably beara the name oi Dnoatm VeiLetiaa. But in the 
earliest years of the seventh century Patavium and 
M.OUS Siliois (Padua and Monselioe) wore won for the 
Lomhards by King Agilulf : soon afterwards Concordia 
hill into their 2)ower, and when in 640 Opitergium and 
Altinum were taken by King Ilothari, the Eiisfcern 
Caesar can have had few subjects left in this part of 
th<» country, oxc(q)t the imlomitablc islanders, who 
between sea and sky were founding ui)0u the lagunes 
that clusttn* of settlements which was known by the 
name of Vem^tia Maritima. 

The mouths of the Po, the city of llavonna, and a 
grciat stJHitch of the Via Aomilia, with ‘ hinteiland ’ 
rciushing up to the skirts of the Apennines, formed 
the larg«i and important district known as the Kf;- 
urchatm Jiui'cniuie. Further inland, Mantua, (h'<unona, 
Pijwjeimi, and a few cities on the southern l.'ank of the 

L 1 2 
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BOOK VII. Po remained for a generation subject to the Eraphe, 

— — i — 1— but were detached from it in the earliest years of the 
seventh century by King Agilulf, rightly incensed by 
the Exarch’s kidnapping of his daughter. We travel 
down the shore of the Adriatic and come to the Duchy 
of the Pentapolis, consisting of the five flourishing 
maiitime cities of Ariminum, Pisaurum, Fanum, Sene- 
• gallia, and Ancona. Another inland Pentapolis, called 
Annonaria or Prcrvincia Castellorum, included the 
cities of Aesis, Forum Sempronii, Urbiuum, Callis, and 
Eugubium (Jesi, Fossombrone, Urbino, Cagli, and 
Gubbio) h These two provinces together sometimes 
went by the conjoint name of Decapolis. A long 
stretch of coast, ill-sui)i)lied with harbours and there- 
fore not belonging to the Empire, marked the sjiacious 
territory abandoned to the Lombards, and ruled by 
the dukes of Spoleto and Benevento. Then I'ounding 
the promontory of Mount Garganus, we come to the 
town of Sipontum, which was Imperial till near the 
middle of the seventh centuiy and then to the ‘ heel ’ 
of Italy, from the river Aufidus to tlie Bradanus, com- 
prising the seaport towns of Barium, Brundusium, 
Hydruntura, and Tarentum (Bari, Brindisi, Otranto, 
and Taranto). All of this region was Imperial land 
till Bomwald of Benevento (between 665 and 675) rent 
the greater pai-t of it from the Empire, leaving to the 
Caesar little besides the city of Otranto, which, though 

' This is Diohl’s statement of the case (p. 61), oon-octly dochicod, 
1 think, from the words of the anonymous geographer of Ravenna. 

® I think tho words of Paulus (H. L. iv. 44), who says ilait 
tho Selavonians when attacking Aio duke of Benovonto in 642 
pitched thoir camp ‘ non longe a eivitate Seponto,’ make it prob- 
able that the city was then Lombard. 
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once for a moment ^ captured by the Lomlmrds, re- book ■vii. 

^ . Cit ] 

raained permanently Imperial, and was at a later period — ! — L 

the base of important operations by the Greeks for the 

reconquest of Southern Italy, As the ‘ heel,’ so also 

the ‘ toe ’ of Italy, from the river Crathis to the Straits 

of Messina, remained during the whole of our period in 

the possession of tlie Empire. So, too, did the important 

island of Sicily, full of Papal ‘ patrimonies,’ and forming 

a stronghold of Imperial power. Though harassed more 

than once by the inva.sions of the Saracens, it was not 

till the ninth century that they seriously sot about 

tlie subjugation of the island: and in fact for half 

a century after the fall of Tiavenna, the ‘ Patrician of 

Sicily’ wiis the highest representjitive of the Empeiur 

in the western hinds, the duke of Naj)les himself being 

subject to his orders 't 

Proceeding northwards along the shore of the I'yr- 
rheno Sea, we find in the ancient jtrovince of Lucania 
only Acro})olis, and perhaps its ntuii- neighbour Paestum, 
l(Tt to the Empire. Entei'ing Camjiania, we discover 
iliat the duhe of Najtlex inded over a small though 
wealthy teiTitory, reaching from Salerimm at one end 
to a jioiiit due west of Ca])ua (itself a Lomhai’d city) 

<»n the other. But the duchy reaclnHl very little way 
inland, and we might ])rol)ably say with safety that 
from (ivery ])art of tln^ region which ho ruled the duke 
<>f Na])les could behold the crater of Vesuvius. 

Of much wider extent was the Dwattix Jiovuw, 
which reached from tlaeta on the south-east to Civitti 

' In 75H. 

* IIcucl, i, 32 n, ((uoUnp;: IIiuIimuii’h hiltor <0 

(iharhtK Iho (Jmat ((Jodex OmdinuH, No. 73) luul tV^nstunlino 
Porphyrogmitus do Adin. Imp. c. 27, 
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whole of the ancient province of Latium, a comer of the 
Sabine ten-itory, and the southern end of Etmria. The 
changes of fortune that befell the Tuscan and Umbrian 
cities, by which Rome and Ravenna sought to keep up 
their communications with one another along the Fla- 
minian Way, the cities of Todi, Pemgia and Tadino, 
have been sufficiently described in earlier chapters. 

Lastly, the beautiful Riviera (‘ di Ponente ’ as well 
as ‘di Levante’), from the river Magra to Mentone, 
remained a province of the Empire until about 640, 
when King Rothari the legislator took Genoa and all 
her sister cities’, rased their walls (like Gaiseric the 
Vandal), and turned the region into the Lombard <luchy 
of Liguria. 

Of the islands of Sardinia and Corsica little is known 
during this period save that their fortunes wore not 
closely interwoven with those of Italy. As they had 
once been subject to the Vandal kings of Carthage, so 
now, though restored to the Empire, they wei'e still 
ruled by the Exarch of Africa. The invasions of those 
islands by the Lombards, of which wo hoard in tins 
letters of Pope Gregory the Great, do not seem to 
have resulted in any abiding settlement. When th(5 
663-668. Emperor Constans was ruling or misruling Sicily, Sar- 
dinia was one of the districts which felt the hefivy 
hand of his tax-gatherers ^ and soldiers coming from 
Sardinia as well as from Africa and Imperial Italy 
deprived his successor, the usurper Mixijslus, of his 
throne and life®. In the eighth century Sardinia as 
well as Corsica sufiered grievously from the incursions 

’ Ptiulus, II. L. iv. 45. 

' Ibid. V. 1 1. * Ibid. v. la. 
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of the Saracens, though it does not appear that these bookvii. 
invaders succeeded in formally detaching those islands — 
from the Empire. 

From these outlying dependencies we return to the Pragiimtif 
contemplation of Irapeiial Italy, that we may enquh’e jusiinian. 
into the nature of the political organisation by whicli 
the Emperors dwelling in distant Constantinople main- 
tained their hold upon the maritime regions of the 
peninsula. To begin at the very beginning of our 
prosoTit period, let us listen to the words in which the 
Emperor Justinian reasserts his dominion over the 
recovered land. In August, 554, the year aftei' the 
death of Teias, the year of the final defeat of the Ala- 
nuuinic brethren, Jtistinian issued a solemn Prayrndtir 
Srcncfion ' for the goveninjont of Italy. This decree, 
singularly enough, purport.^ to l)e issued in reply to 
the ])etition of Pope Vigilius ‘the venerable bishop 
of the eldei- Home,’ though that much-harassed pontiff 
Inul certainly left Constantinople, and most probably 
had died before its promulgation. The Emjieror first Contiimn- 
soleninly confirms all dispositions which have been nUrDp-" 
made by Athalaric, or his royal mother Amalasuntha, 
or oven Tbeodahad, as wcill as all his own acts, and 
those of his s]>ouse Theodora of ])ious memory Evoiy- 

' Tliiw Ih Iho iiiuuo ffivwi to tlio inslnimont by whiclji <ho 
Mniporor Clmib'H VI, in 1724, .sought to ofitabliHh tlio Hu<:c<wsi<ui 
to hts (lotuiniouH in tho lino of lus daugiitor Maria TluiriiHa. Tho 
‘(Jiillinuii liburtios’ also rostfid on tho Pragmatic Sanction issmwl 
111 liourgos in i.jcH by OhnrloH VII, king of franco. 

Tlio ucls of Thoixlorio, who had boon iload for twenty, night 
yoarH, am not incliidod in tho coniirniatiou, profiably lincau.sn tiin 
hijiHi* oi'linio rnndorod hucIi coniinnatiou unnocoHHury. A .siiocial 
nxcnpliou i.s mado as to tho gift by Tlioodubad to ‘ tiio inagiihicnut 
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BOOK VII. thing, on the other hand, done by ‘ the most wicked 
— i — 1- tyrant Totila ’ is to be considered absolutely null and 
void, ‘ for we will not allow these law-abiding days of 
ours to take any account of what was done by liiin in 
the time of his tyranny.’ 

Fiscal Many laws follow (which seem to be well and 
tfons.*^ wisely framed) as to the length of prescription re(|ui- 
site to establish a claim after ‘ the years of warlike 
confusion which followed the accession of the tyrants.’ 
There is also an evident attemiit made to lighten the 
burden of taxation, and so to guard against any future 
oppressions by men like Alexander the iScissors, which 
might goad the jirovincials to madness. Esjjecially it 
is ordained that the tribute due from each pi-ovince 
shall be exacted liy the governors of that province 
only, and that the great Imperial ministers at head- 
([uarters shall not assist in the process. Home pre- 
cautions are taken for lightening the burden of 
coemtio. Each province is only to be called uj)on to 
furnish tribute in kind out of that sort of i)roduc(i 
which naturally grows there, and such tribute when 
rendered is to he taken at the current market price of 
the day. Moreover, the landowners of (.Jalahria and 
Apulia, who have already commuted their voontio into 
a money payment {mjjenndicfitinn titulus), are not to 
be called on to pay that titvliin and provide (venUio 
as well. And any senator or largo ta.\ -payor ' is to 
have free leave and licence to visit the court at (/on- 

Maximus’ of tlio i)r(>i)orty of a certain Mnrolan. Ilnlf of this 
donation Justinian romomboi-B tliat ho has Ijostowod on ‘tho most 
glorious Liborius,’ to whom it is coidimied, Tho niugnifiwuit 
Maximus may enjoy tho remainder in i)ouce. 

* ‘Collator.’ Does this word jnean any one who paid ‘lustrnlis 
oollatio ’ ¥ 
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stantiuople in order to lay his grievances before the ] 
Emperor, as well as to return to Italy and tarry there 
as long as he will for the improvement of his estate, 
since it is difficult for absent owners to keep their 
pi’operty in good condition, or to bestow ujjon it the 
cultivation which it requires 

The two most important sections of the decree, 
however, in reference to our present subject are the 
xxiih<i and the xii**^ 

(1) The xxiii''** runs as follows : ‘We order that all 
law-suits between two Kumans, or in which one Roman 
j)erson is concerned, shall be tried Ijy nnl judges, since 
good (»rder does not ])ermit that military judges shall 
mix tliemselves up in such jnatters or cjiuses.' 

A ‘ Roman 2)erson ’ is evidently a native of Italy 
in contra, distinction to the horde of foreigners who 
served in the armies of the Em2)ire. The intention of 
the legislator is that wheresoever the rights of such 
a Roman 2)erson are concerned, whether as jdaintiff or 
defendant, his ca,uso shall be heard before a civil 
jinlge, 2)ro])ably the j>r(U’se>i of the province, and not 
•before the bai’sb and unsyin2)athetic officer of the 
army, who, liow<Jver, is recognised as tlie right 2 )erson 
to try matters in disjmte between one ‘ military 
jHirson’ and another. 

(2) S(!Ct. xii relates to the mode of apjjointing 
thest! civil govta'iiors ovjwtires promu-iarmn : ‘ More- 
over we order tluit fit and jmqjer jiersons, able to 
administer the local government, be clioson jus 
g<)V(M'nors (j'luh'ccs) of the provinces by tlie 

and rlilij jx'rwm <J each jv'ovincc /imn the vn/uihi- 
UuUs of the province itself.' This a2)2)ointnicnt is 

’ § xxvii. 
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book VII. to be made without any payment for votyes * ; and 
— ^ ^ the letters patent of the office (codicillH) ai’e to be 
handed to the new governor by the minister’ whose 
business it is {'per competentem judicem') [fi’ee of 
charge]. On these conditions, however, that if they 
(the judices provincianm) shall be found to have 
inflicted any injury on the tax-payers, or to have 
exacted anything in excess of the stijmlated tribute, 
or in the coemption to have used too laige measures, 
or unjust weights for the solidi, or in any other way 
to have unrighteously damnified the cultivator's, they 
shall make good the injury out of their own property.’ 

We see here an earnest endeavour to I'omody the 
abuses of provincial administratioir. The govei'uor of 
the province is to be a resident therein, ’riiis makes 
it less likely that he will incur the odium of opjn’OHsive 
acts, committed in a district of which he is a native, 
and where he will spend the remainder of hi.s days. 
He is to be appointed without suffragiKui, the 
technical term for the payments, often of eiiorrnou.s 
amount, which had been hitherto made to tho mombors 
of the Imperial household and the great fuiictroiiai’ies, 
of Constantinople, in order to secure their influence on 
behalf of the aspirant to office. Of course, whor’tj this 
sujfmgium had been paid, the new govei’iior’s fir.st 
care was to recoup himself by wringing it out of tbe 
miserable provincials 2. But further-, the govortror is 

’ ‘ Sino siiffragio litis.’ The Editor suggosts ‘militis ’ for ‘ litis,’ 
but this also would be difficult roadiug. llogol lu-onouiicris 
‘ litis ’ an undoubted corruption, irossibly for 'ojus.’ 

“ No doubt those payments for mj/'nu/miiwwu tho ]»roMiii<! l>n.si.s 
for that story of tho salo of tho provinces l)y auction, whicli 
Claudian tells with so much vigour in his pooiu, In JCntropinm 
(i. 196-206). Seo vol. i. p. 683 (and edition). 
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to be elected by the principal inhabitants of the book vii. 
province, instead of being merely nominated by the 
autocratic Emperor. We have here an important 
recognition of the principle of popular election, a 
gi-eut stride towards what we should call constitu- 
tional government. And a part, apparently a leading 
part in this election, is given to the 'bisho'p of the 
province. Hem we have both a proof of the increased 
])Ower (jf the higher ecclesiastics (since even the devout 
I’lieodosius would never have dreamed of admitting 
his bi.sh()ps to a direct share in the government of the 
Empire), and we have also a pathetic confession of the 
Einp(U'or’K own inability to cope with the corruption 
and venality of his civil servants. He seems to have 
])ercoivod that in the great quaking bog of servility 
jwid dishonesty by which he felt himself to be sur- 
rounded, his only seire standing-ground was to be 
found in the spiritual Estate, the order of men 
who wielded a power not of this world, and who, if 
trim 1.0 their sacred mission, had nothing to fear 
and little to hope from the corrupt minions of the 
court 

The experiment of popular election of the provincial 
governors answered so well in Italy, that it was 
exhmdcd by Justinian’s successor in 569 to the 
Eastern ])ortion of the Empire 'K But as we shall 
soon see, it was but short-lived in either the East or 
the West. 

Beibre we nart from Justinian’s Pragmatic Sanction Weights 

^ 1 • +T 1 • -L 

wo must notice one more section, the xix^^ which sm-rs. 
deals with the subject of Weights and Measures : ‘ In 

' This point is woll brought out Ijy Hcgol, i. 142. 

* Nov. t4(), 0. I (tpiotod by Ilogol, i. 145)- 
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BOOK VII. order,’ says the legislator, ‘ that no occasion for fraud 
— ^ — h or injury to the provinces [of Italy] may arise, we 
decree that produce be furnished and money received 
according to those weights and measures which our 
Piety hath by these presents entrusted to the keeping 
of the most blessed Pope and the most amjile Senate 
Another indication this, of the purely secular business 
which, by reason of the general respect for his 
character and confidence in his uprightness, was being 
pushed off upon the Head of the Church by the Head 
of the State ; and at the same time an interesting 
evidence that after all its sufferings at the hands of 
Totila and Teias, the Senate of Home still lived on, if 
it were only to act as custodian of the standard yard 
and the standard pound. 

The edict, which is addressed to the lllustriouK 
Grand Chamberlain Narses, and to tlie Magnificent 
Antiochus, Prefect of Italy, ends thus : ‘ All 'things 
therefore which our Eternity hath ordained by this 
divine Pragmatic Sanction, let your Greatness l)y all 
means carry into effect and cause to bo observed, 
a penalty of lolbs. of gold [.£400] im2)ending over all 
violatoi's of these our commands.’ Cn the whole, the 
Pragmatic Sanction, notwithstanding its tone of ill- 
tempered railing at the defeated heroes of tlie Gothic 
nation, was a wise and statesmanlike measure ; and 
I, who have in an earlier volume been comjjelled to 
say maiiy hard things concerning tluj character and 

' § xix, Do Moimiim ot i’oiidonhus : ‘Ut nutoni nulla frautlm 
vol laesionis proviueianuii naswitur occiasio, ju))oinuH in illiw inon- 
Ruris vel i>ondoribus spoci<iH vol pocuniaH dari vol HUHcipi, (juno 
Iwatissimo Papae vel ampli«ainio Benntui uoatriv Piotiis in pruo- 
Bonti centmdidit.’ 
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administration of Justiniaii, gladly recognise that here, book. vit. 
in the evening of his days, he makes a generous effort —1.1 
to lighten the burdens of his Italian subjects, and to 
admit them to a sliare in his power. But ‘ in the 
clash of arms laws are silent.’ Even as Pitt’s well- 
meant scheme for Parliamentaiy Tlefoi'in foundered in 
the stormy water’s of the gi'eat French Revolutionary 
War, so the perils with which the Empire was sooir 
surrounded, from Lombards in the West, from Avars, 
Persians, Saracens in the East, destroyed the faint 
hopes of freedom in the Roman Emjjire of the sixth 
and seventh centuries. It is at all times difficult for 
even the most enlightened de.spot to unclothe himself 
of the power with which in the course of generations 
the holders of his office have come to Ire invested, and 
in the face of menacing foreign foes that which was 
before <lifficult becomes im})ossible. We who have lived 
through the middle of the nineteenth century know 
what those ominous words ‘The city is jjroclainied in 
!i, state of siege’ betoktm, how when they are uttered 
|ioj)ular liberties are su])]iressed and all classes lie 
prostrate under the heel of a military desixitism. We 
remember how even in the greatest democratic rc^public 
that the world has ever seen, ‘the War-Power’ en- 
abled President Lincoln practically to assume the 
position of an autocrat, wise and patriotic doubtless, 
hut still an autocrat. And so, in the Emjjire, the 
tremendous dangers to which it was exposed, from the 
time of Justin II to the time of the Iconoclastic 
Em])erors, led to the concentration of all ])ower, civil 
and military, in the hands of one class of men who 
were virtually the military lieutenants of the Emjwror. 

In the East, this tendejicy found its fullest expression 
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in the change of the provinces into tlmms, which vus 
begun by Heraclius ^ and completed by Leo III. The 
word theme meant a i-egiment of soldiers, and thence- 
forward the military district or theme became the chief 
administrative unit of the Empire. 

In Italy there was perhaps no such sudden and 
definite change, but all writers are agreed that thei’e 
was a change, the result of which was to annul the 
division between civil and military functions which had 
been created by Diocletian and Constantine and to 
make the commandant of the garrison in each city 
which remained faithful to the Empire the one great 
centre of power, judicial and administrative, as well as 
military, for that city and for the district of which it 
was the capital. 

This change however, as I have said, was probably 
a gradual one, and with the poverty of the materials 
before us we cannot precisely say when it began or 
when it ended To make the further discussion of 
the subject clearer, it will be well to subjoin a table 
of the military and civil officers, as far as they can be 
ascertained, before this change had taken place which 

' Or perhaps even before his time ; led up to iu fact by tho 
changes in administration introduced by Justinian himsolf. This 
is the opinion of Prof. Bury, ii. 339-351. 

® See vol. i. p. 213 (607 in 2nd edition). 

® Diehl (pp. 7-9) successfully combats the theory advanced by 
Plavio Biondo (1393-1462), and silently accepted without any 
adequate proof by many later writers, that Longinus, first Exarch, 
removed at one blow all the civil side of the administration of 
Italy, and made the militoy officers supreme. Though Hegel 
does not formally combat this theoiy, the whole tenour of his 
remarks (i. 176-7) shows that he did not accept it The letters 
of G-regory tho Great disprove it, showing as they do that there 
were still Praefecti and Praesides in his day. 
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led to the practical absorption of the latter by the book vii. 
former. 


MILITAJiY. 


CIVIL. 


LXATlCn 


rrAof<‘ctu8 Italiac . . . Praefoctua Urbi 
(or Praepositus Itiiliao). 


Magistor Militiini 
or Dux. 


VieariuB Ituliao . . . Vioariua Urbis. 


Trihunus or 
C0UU!8. 


Praesos Provincial. 


The hicvarcliy c)f‘ civil oilicc.s, It will he seen, was still 
c^ust in the mould which was made at the hogiiming 
of the fourth century So long as they retained any 
ofllcial vitality at all wo must K\ij>pose the holders of 
them to have hoen concerned with the trying of causes 
in which private citizens of Italian birth (as opposed 
to military .men and foreign followei-s of the camp) 
were concerned ; with the collection of I'evcnue ; with 
commissariat business ; and j)erhai)S with the main- 
tonance of roads and aqueducts But already, in the 
time of (iregory the Groat, the position of those civil 
rulers was declining in power and lustre, so that we 
•find the benevolent Pope compassionately relieving the 
necessities of an ex-governor * of Samnium by a yearly 
pension of four solidi (,£2 8,s‘,), axul a gift of twenty 
dn-'mati of wine. The slenderneas of our infoi'ination 
does not enable us to say definitely when this civil 

’ vol. i. 227 (ist oditioii) ; i>. 620 (3ml edition). 

" Moo Ilogol, i. 176. 

“ ‘Simiuiiiuu qui juclox Miiuiuii fait’ (Grog. Ep. ii. 32). It i«, 
of coiu’fio, to bo iiotod thnt Sumnium had fallon outiroly into tho 
iuinds of tlio Lombard duko of Bonovonto, and tlii.s would account 
in somo inoasuro for tho change in tho fortuuos of MMnnius. 
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BOOK VII. hierarchy finally vanished from the scene, but, to use 
— ^ ^ the simile of a ‘dissolving view,’ we may conjecture 
that all through the seventh century their names were 
growing fainter and fainter, and those of the military 
rulers were growing stronger and stronger on the screen 
of Italian politics 

’ For a more minute discussion of the functions of the Pme- 
fecius and Vicarii I may refer the reader to Diehl, book ii. 
chap. vii. pp. 157-167. His chief conclusions ai'e these : — 

I. The IPraefectm per ItaVmm probaldy lost all his legislative 
and most of his administrative functions. He had still con- 
siderable judicial authority, but was pre-eminently a financial 
officer. 

II. The sxuwival of this part of his functions is analogous to 
what happened in the East, where, when the now themaiic 
government was organised, a financial officer called the protono- 
tarhis was placed beside the strategos. The former, though much 
lower in rank, was yet in a certain sense independent of tlu> 
latter. 

III. The title of the Praefcctus per Italiam wsis J^Jminrntissmnfi^ 
and he resided at Kavenna, or, more properly speaking, at Classia 

IV. In the East the Praefectus Practorio is mentioned for the 
last time in a constitution of Heraclius, 629 ; and he was un- 
doubtedly suppressed when the themes were organised. 

V. In the papyii of Marini the title of Praefecius lingers on 
till 681. But whatever may have been the date of his final dis- 
aiipoaranee, from the middle of the seventh century his essential 
attributes had passed into the hands of the Exarcli of Kavenna, 

VI. Under the Prefect, there were two Viraril (bearing tho title 
of Magnljicus) : one at Koine (the Vicar ius Urhis), who governed 
the ton provinces of the South ; the other at Genoa (after his 
expulsion from Milan), who professed to govern tho seven 
provinces of the North. They, too, seem to have been chiefly 
concerned with finance. 

VII. From the end of the sixth century the Vicar im llomae 
was nothing more than an urban functionary who was sub- 
ordinate to the Praefecius Urbis^ and who doubtless endo<l by 
being confounded with him. 

The Vicarius lialiac^ if he lingered in obscurity at Genoa during 
the first years of the seventh centmy, assuredly disappeared at 
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I turn then from these shadowy survivals of a great book yir. 
organisation to direct the reader’s attention to the — 
other half of the table of dignities, the military rulex's 
who were more and more assuming all the functions of 
government to themselves, as the delegated servants 
of the Emperor. 

High over all, and practically supi*eme over Imperial ti>.' 

Italy b was ‘the Most Excellent ExarOh.’ We shall 
probably get a good idea of his position by com- 
paring him to the Govenior-Geuernl of India, only 
that we must add to tho civil functions of that high 
officer the military functions involved in the absolute 
personal command of the army. Ho seems to have 
uniformly Ixwne the title o\' Putrieins added to that 
of Exarchm, and he not xxnfrequontly held high I'ank 
in the Imperial household, fus Cubioularius (Gi-and 
Chamberlain) or (Uirtuhm'iux (Keeper of tho Kecords). 
lie was supreme jtidge in Italy; he made pesxcc and 
war on his' own i-osponsibility, apjxarently without the 
necessity of consulting tho Emperor ; he nominated all 
the railitaiy officei’s below him, the dukes and tribunes 
and the like ; perhaps also the civil governors, the 
pi'efects and the vicax’s, though of this ther<‘ does not 
appear to be any direct proof. After tlu! middle, of 
the seventh century he was, what the Ih-tdect had 

tho monidut wlien tho Louihurd wnnunwt ih(> proviiKHi 

<>r Ligufin (640). 

Thoro iH an nrticlo by Monimm>n on tho suhjovt of tho Vimrlm 
Ji'omaa and Vienyim JIalim in Ihn Arnhiv, vnl. xiv ; hut it 

roltttoH chioily to Ostrogolluo tiinrs, and J <l<» not imdcixta/id him 
as «>m})atinf' Diehl's c.oncluHions with roKanl to Lonihard tini(‘H, 

' But not Huiily, which from tho tinm of Juslinian onwanln 
soouns to havd hnon umh'r its own Pmrlor or PntiJiHHs, imlciicn- 
(h'ut of tho Exarch of Italy. Diohl, i»i>. 169- 170. 

VOL. VI, M m 
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Political State of Imperial Italy. 

. been till then, the supreme head of the financial de- 
partment of the state. This ruler, ‘ whose exalted 
power gave effect to the will of the Pious Emperor S’ 
was approached with servile prostrations ® by the sub- 
jects of his delegated reign. At Eavenna he dwelt 
doubtless in the palace of the great Theodoric. When 
he visited Eome, clergy, magistrates, soldiers, all the 
civic militia of Eome poured forth to meet him with 
then crosses and their standards, and led him with 
jubilations up to the Palatine Hill, where still in faded 
magnificence rose the cluster of buildings which has 
given its naine to every other palace in the world. 

Not the least important, assuredly, of the preroga- 
. tives of the Exarch, was the right transferred to him 
by his Imperial master of confirming the election of 
the Poi)e by the clergy and people of Eome But 
notwithstanding this prerogative, and although in 

'■ ‘Prtiecolsa potestas per cnjus dispositioiieB voluiitiis juotatis 
imporatorum implotur ’ (Marini, ; (piotod ty Diohl). 

“ ‘ [Jolianuicius scriba) proBtratus antopodes Exurulii surroxit,’ 
&e. (Aguellus, 120). 

® This right WiiB transferred by the Emperor to tho Exarcli in 
685, or possibly even as early as 642 (Diehl, p. 180). Two of tho 
most interesting lettei’B in tho Liber Liumus (tho book of common 
forms for use in tho Papal Chancery) are those addressed to an 
Exai'ch on tho occasion of a vacancy in tho Papal Boo. In the 
first tho most Excellent and Transcondout Exarch is informed 
of tho deep sorrow into which the people of Rome are phingod 
by tho death of thoir Pope. In tho second ho is told that their 
mourning is turned into joy by tho election of a most holy man 
as his successor ; and tho Exai'ch is intreated speedily to confirm 
this election, because there are many things both in tho city 
and tho riu-al districts whiclx need his immediate attention, and 
especially bocauso tho ferocity of the enemies who surround Romo 
will yield to nothing but tlie rebukes and entreaties of tho Pope 
and himself (Liber Diurnus, lix-lx). 
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a certain sense the Bishop o£ Rome, as the Emperor’s book vii, 
subject, might be held to be under the rule of the 
Imperial vicegerent, there can be little doubt that, at 
least from the time of C4regory the Great, the Pope, if 
he wore a man of at all conxmanding personality, was, 
and was felt to be, a greater man in Italy than the 
Exarch, The Exarch was a foreigner, the minion of 
a Court, sometimes iiolding office for no vei'y long 
period, re-called and re-ai)j)oiiited at the Emperor's 
pleasure, I’he Pope was an Italian, often a Roman 
eitixoii, speaking the noble old language of statesman- 
ship and war : he alone could awe tixrbulent Lombard 
kings and dukes into reverent submission ; round him 
gathered with incre.{ising fervour, as the seventh and 
eighth centuries rolle-d on their coui’se, not only the 
niiigious rc'.venmce, hut the national spirit, the patriotic 
jiride of the Roman peoj)]o, 

I shall briefly discuss the difficult subject of the 
origin of tlui Exarch’s title, and then review the history 
of tlie men who bon^ it, 

Th<( Greek word Exarchus* seems to have come into origin 
use. in tla* days of .Justinian, if not before, to denote icxarrii’s 
ii military officer of a very high rank“, and it may 
perhaps hi*, look(!<l upon juj corresponding to our word 
‘niiirshiil,’ It is apparently in this .sense only that 
the t(>rm is applied by Theojdiancs to Narses, whom 

' 'Klii/jxnf, 

“ III .fiiKtiiiituli NovcIIii, 1, 50 (Const, or„ in Linf'cnthal’s odition), 

W(‘ Imvtt ilui <>ft(*n-rG<MJi‘nng tmv <rT\ni* 

riuiXMv, This woJihl iiHiliiK^ uh to .say that (wimply) ^ officor’ ; 

hut wo hav<» also in tho nanuj Novol, r<av rfnfSovp^v kuI 

iMj/iiJrwv iinuritunm kuI ^*\tyar6f)wv K(u tmv imtrrov rayixaro^ 7tpu>Tiv* 
whoro in ovhloutly a vory hi^^h oftiesjr, [>orhaibS=tho 

ciux t>r tnugishu* mililum. (1 ow<» thiw <|uotaliou to Diehl, p. ifi.) 

M lU 2 
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BOOK VII. he calls ‘ Exarch of the Komans h’ For the persistent 
— ^ — — non-user of the term Exarch in connection with Narses 
Exftvoh. by all contemporary writers seems clearly to show 
that he was not in his lifetime called the Exai'ch of 
Italy 

nor Lon- Neither, as far as we can discover, did Loiiginus, 
who ruled Imperial Italy from 567 to 585 (?), and 
whose feebleness seems to have had much to do with 
facilitating the conquest of the Lombards, ever bear 
the title of Exarch. In fact, he is expressly called 
Prefect of Ravenna^ by Paulus, for which we may 
doubtless substitute Prefect of Italy as his true title. 
He was therefore, strictly speaking, only a great civil 
functionary, with no military command, and this may 
have been one reason for his failure to cope with the 
dire necessities of bis position. 

His successor Smarmjdiis twice held Huj)reme power 
at Eavenna, his first tenure of office being probiibly 
from 585 to 589. And here w'e do at last get a con- 
temporary use of the title Exarch. In a letter of 
Pope Pelagius II to his apocrmaHns Gregory at Oon- 
stantinople, bearing date October 4, 584*, we have 
a sentence saying that ‘the Exarch writes he can give 
us no help, for he is hardly able even to guard hi.s own 

^ Nf/p(T}) ToO Kou/ 3 t/coi<Xrt/)/ov KuX f^ipxov 'Vcopnidov (a.M. 6044), 

® As Theoplianos is only a ninth-century writer, his toHtiinoiiy 
on such a point as this is not very valuable, oven if ho did moan 
to call Narsos ‘ the Emrch* 

* ^Statimquo Eo>soniunda Loiigino pi‘u<^focto liavoimao inaii- 
davit * (Paulus, 11, L, ii. 29). 

* Troya proposes to refer this letter to Indiction IIIl insioad 
of III, and thus to make it 585 rather than 584. One is rolucjtaut 
to accept a correction of the text too easily, but ihoro scorns much 
■to bo said for his view. 
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district Here then we have the gieat militaxy book Vii. 

goverzxors, who bore the title of Exarch for 1 70 yeai's, — ^ ^ 

fairly installed in the palace of liavenna. It may be 

a fj[uestion indeed whethei- Sinaragdus was the first 

who bore that title. M. L)iehl suggests that Baduurius, 

the soix-in-law of the Emperor J ustin II, who came in 

575 with a great army to Italy, and was defeated by 

the Lombards, njay have been, the fii*st of the Exarchs, 

but we have no c<jntemp«xrary evidence of the fact, 

and the theoiy is at best but a ixlausible hypothesis 

Sinaragdus, us the reader may remember, after hlsLntof 
high-handed proceedings towards the Istvian schis- 
matics'*, became insiine, and was recalled by his Im- 
perial master, who appointed Romanus Exai’ch in his 
stead *. 

liomanus, who ruled probably from 589 to 597, was 
a perpistual thorn in the side of Pope Gregory ; unable, 
jwjcording to that Pope’s representations, to defend 
him from the Loinliards, and unwilling to make witli 

' ' El Exarclius Horihit nullum nohis ixtsso i-cmodium fawn* ; 
quipix) qui noc ntl illiiK partiw cuHt<i<li«i»liw sc towtatur posse sufli- 
atro’ (ap. Troyii, iv. i. 63). lu the letter from Poliqjius II tt> 

Elias (e<io vol. v. p. 4^12) we have an ullusion to th« ptmeo attainotl 
by the labour and pains ‘ filii nostri oxcolbiiitissimi finiaraf'di Ex- 
archi ot Oartularii saori palutii.’ Troya nssiffus this letter to tin! 
end of ,1)84, or the beginning of .585. 

*' It is interesting to <»bH«irve that at about the same time, and 
probably as a result of the same tendencies, tlie chief ruler <;f Afrlru 
ntceived the title of Exan*h. In the year fiyi, (Iregoiy addresses 
a letter to (leuiwulius, ‘Patrician and Exarch of Africa ’(Ep. i. 
fn (159) )• Hite vol, v. p. 414- 

" Hee vol. v. p. lyr,. 

* On the strtiugth ef an ins("riplion ri'wn'ded hy do litmsi (Insc.r. 

(ihrist. ii. 4,'54--4r)r»)i hiehl woidd interpohite an Exuridi named 
JtilianuH (oth<»rwise unheard of ) holwwii Hmarngdiis and Komanus • 

(l). 208, u. 7). 
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BOOK VII. the invaders a fair and honourable peace. Probablv 

Oil 13 X V 

L- the fact was that now for the first time, with such 

a Pontiff as Gregory sitting in St. Peter’s chair, the 
Exarch began to feel how completely he was over- 
shadowed by the Bishop of Rome, and showed too 
manifestly to aU men his di-temper and his discontent 
at the anomalous situation in which he found himself 
placed. 

On the death of Romanus (596 or 597) Gallvnicxbff 
(or, as Paulus calls him, Gallicinus) was appointed to 
the vacant post, which he held till about the year 602. 
Though he was more acceptable to the Pope than his 
predecessor, his dastardly abduction of the daughter 
of Agilulf, tlie signal punishment which the injured 
father inflicted on him, and the damage thereby done 
to the Imperial cause in Italy, mai'ked his tenure of 
the high office of the Exarchate with dishonour. 

Smaragdm (602-611), a second time Exarch of 
Italy, seems to have risen with the rise of the usuiper 
Phocas, and fallen with his fall. It was evidently 
an especial delight to him to grovel before that ba.se 
and tmculent usurper ; since besides the well-known 
statue and column in the Roman forum, he erected 
another statue to Phocas at Carthage 

Joannes (61 1-6 16), after an uneventful rule of 
five or six years, perished, a])parently in a po])ular 
tumult. 

Eleutiu’.rius, an eunuch (616-620), punished tlie 
murderers of his predecessor, suppressed the rebellion 

’ C. I. L. viii. 101529, quoted by Diohl (p. 17 1), who riprhtly 
arguos against tho theory of tho African’s sul)jo«tion to tho Italian 
Exarch, derived from this piece of fussy servility on tho i)art of 
Smaragdus. 
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of Joannes Compsinus at Naples, visited Rome, him- book vu. 
self tried to grasp the Imperial diadem, and was slain --- - 
by his own mutinous soldiers at Luceoli. 

Into one of these periods we possibly ought to 
interpolate the Exarchate of Gregory, ‘patricius Ro- 
manorum,’ wdio, as we learn from Paulus \ foully 
murdered the two sons of Gisulf, duke of Friuli, after 
luring them into the city of Opitergium by a promise 
to adopt tlie elder of them, Taso, as his ‘ son in arms.’ 

We have also to speak with gi’eat uncertainty of 
the tenure of office of Euaehiun, who may not have 
been an Exarch at all, Imt an ambassador of the 
Emperor, l>ut who in some strange way fascinated 
the young Loinbaid king Adalwald to his ruin. After 
this interval of Tincortainty we come to Isaac, ‘ the 
great ornament of Armenia,’ and the husband f)f ‘that 
chaste turtle-dove Husanna.’ His rule, which lasted 
pro)>ably from 625 to 644, was chiefly marktul ]>y the 
loss of the l!ivi(‘.ra to the Lombards under Uothari. 

Of the K-xarchs who immediately followetl Isaac, as 
bef<n'<‘. remarke<l we know extremely little. Tfteixlore 
Calliapa.s may have nded for the first time from 644 
to 646. 

J*lato (646--649), a Monothiilete, induced the Patri- 
arch Pyrrhus to break with the Pope and return to 
Monotheletism. 

(}ly'fn.jim.s {649-652), Grand Ghaml>erlain, was em- 
ployed by the Fmperor (.lonstans 11 in his fh’st abortive 
athunpt to arrest Pojje Maitin, de.sisted therefrom, 
was reoonciUid to th<‘. Pope, led his army to fight 
against tint Ka,racens in Sicily, and died tlanx^, probably 
of cam[) flsvm-. 

' il. L. iv. 38. * fieo p. 257, n. 1, 
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BOOK VII. Theodore Calliopas, sent a second time as Exarch to 
Ravenna (653-664), signalised his rule by the forcible 
arrest of Pope Martin. 

Gregory, whose tenure of office perhaps extended 
from 664 to 677*, is appai-ently only known by the 
occurrence of his name in the ‘Privilegium’ of Coustans 
II, given in 666 to Maurus, archbishop of Ravenna, 
confirming his independence of the See of Rome. In 
this Privilegium ‘ Gregorius JEJxarcJms noster’ is men- 
tioned as suggesting the issue of such a document, and 
is ordered to assist in giving effect to its i)rovisions. 

Another Theodm'e (probably different from Theodore 
Calliopas) dwelt in the palace at Ravenna from about 
677 to 687. The monastery which he built near his 
palace, his receipt of the news of the election of Pope 
Conon, the three golden cups winch he presented to the 
church of Ravenna, and the part which he took in the 
quairel between his namesake Archbishop Theodore 
and his clergy, are all recorded in the pages of Agnellus. 

Joannes, surnaraed Platyn (687-702), contemporary 
with Pope Sergius (687-701), being aj)pealed to in 
connection with the disputed Papal election of 687, 
appeared suddenly in Rome with his soldiers. He 
acquiesced in the election of Sergius, but insisted on 
taking toll of the Church to the amount of 100 lbs. of 
gold (£4000). 

Theophylact (702-709), contemporary with Pope John 
VI (701-705), returning from Sicily to Rome, was 

’ Tho dates of the Exarchs from this point onwards are oven 
more doubtful than those which have gone before. As a rule 
wo only know them by a single entry for each ono in the Libor 
Pontifioalis ; and all tliat we are really entitled to say is that 
eiich one was contemporary with die Pope iix vchoso biography 
his uiune occurs. 
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assailed by the mutinous ‘ soldiers of Italy,’ and hardly book v:r. 
escaped through the Pope’s intervention. I am not — ^ — 1— 
sure that we ought not to recognise in Theodore, ‘ the 
])atrician’ and ‘ priraicerius ’ of the army of Sicily, an 
Exarch of Bavenna. To him was entrusted the com- 
mand of the expedition of vengeance directed by 
Justinian II against the city of Ilavenna in 709. 

Joannes, surnained about 710 met Po})e 

Constantine at Naples, on his way to C'onstantinople ; 
himself proceeded to Rome, put four eminent ecclesias- 
tics to death, and, returning to Ravenna, died there 
shortly after ‘])y a most disgraceful death, the just 
judgment of Cod on his wicked deeds.’ 

ScholasticMs {y i ^-^26), Grand Chamberlain and Ex- 
arch, transmitted to I’ojie Constantine, i)robably in 
713, the lettei’s of the sluulow-Einperor Anastasius, in 
which ho assured the Pope of his ])erfect orthodoxy. 

Paidiis (726-727) was sent by Leo III to enforce 
the iconoclastic edicts in Italy, and to arrest Pope 
C-regory II. He was prevented by the joint elforts of 
Romans and Lomljiuxls from executing the second part 
of this order, and was killed in an insurrection by the 
citiwms of iiavenna. 

Jiutyeliins (727-752), the last Exarch of whom we 
have any mention', Ims figured both sis a confederate 
with Liut2>rand, and as his antagonist, in the preceding 
history. He may have Ix^en still ruling when Ravenna 
fell })efore the assault (»f -Aistulf, but of this we have 
no certain knowledge. 

'rids brief summary of the deeds of the Exarchs is(iont.rai 
derived, we must remember, chieHy from liostihs sources. <(f ihn ’ 
An Exarch who lived on good terms with his eccle- 
' IIo may possibly havo boon JBxarch onco boforo. y<io p. 455, u. i. 
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BOOK VII. siastical neighbours left no mark in history, while one 
-vvho quarrelled with Pope or Archbishop was sure to 
have his name mentioned unfavourably by the Papal 
biographer or by Agnellus of Eavenna. Still, even on 
the one-sided evidence before us we may fairly pro- 
nounce the Exarchs to have been a poor and con- 
temptible race of men. They evidently felt themselves 
to be strangers and foreigners in the land : and taking 
no interest in the welfare of Italy, their chief thought 
probably was how to accumulate sufficient treasure 
against the day of their return to Constantinople. 
Feebly oppressive, they were neither loved nor gi-eatly 
feared by their subjects or their soldiers. Three of 
them were killed in insurrections or mutinies, and 
a fourth only just escaped the same fate through 
the inteivention of the Pope. One tried to giusp 
the Imperial sceptre, but failed, and perished in the 
attempt. There is no trace of any gi'eat work under- 
taken by them, or of any wise and statesmanlike schenuj 
for lessening the unhappiness of Italy. Even for their 
own proper business as soldiers they showed no special 
aptitude. City after city was lost by them to the 
Lombards, and not regained ; and the story of their 
incompetent rule is at last ended by the captui'o of the 
hitherto impregnable city of Eavenna. 

important person on tlie staff of the 
iiixarch was his Consiliarius^ wlio was addressed })y 
the title of 'Most Eloquent,’ or ‘Magnificent.’ Tins 
minister was still probably in theory what he was in 
the days when this office was held by the historian 
Procopius, whom I have ventured to call ‘Judge- 
Advocate to Belisariusb A general like Belisarius, 

’ See vol. iii. p. 638. 
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Consiliarhis : Magisier Militum : Dux. 

who as general had according to Roman usage the book vii. 

power of trying causes (even though not of a purely ^ 

military kind) in which soldiers w'ere concerned, re- 
(piired a trained lawyer as his assessor, and sucli an 
assessor Belisarius found in the young legist, educated 
at Berytus, w’lio, fortunately for posterity, was not 
a mere lawyer, but had also a true historical genius, 
and wrote for us the stoiy of the wars of his chief. 

Btit as tho Exarcli, though still in theory a military 
olKcor, gradually drew to himsf^lf move and more of 
the functions of .a civil governor, of course t he power 
and tho responsibility of his legal ass(issor were pro- 
j)oriionat(*ly incrt^ised, and it does not smpi’ise ns to 
find th(i CiniHlJUtriiis (perha])S in the absence of his 
lord) himself sitting on the judgment-seat, and giving 
rl(*ci.sioMS on his owji account'. 

how(‘V(!r to the IC.xarch in the gi’eat official .ww/W//- 

AIKifmu 

hierarchy sto<Ml the Maiji.'tfri or Duces. These a«.r. 

<itl<‘S hiid, by a coin])U(te deviation from the usage of 
tho tiin(!S of ( lonstaiitine, become practically inter- 
chnngeahh'. At that time'-’ the. Magisbii- Militum was 
a very imporiant minister of State- —notwithstanding 
th(' division ludween Masters of the Horse a,nd Masters 
of th<! Foot, (,h(‘re w<‘r<‘. only eight ‘Masters’ altogether 
throughout ilu* whole width of the Empire — and the 

' S(t in Mni'iai (Pup. Dip. No. cxxiii) : ‘E-x <l(tcr<tt,() quoiakni 
.foliimaiH <pii fiiit |c<uiHiU!U-iuH| )fl<>ri«,Hiu> iiKimuriiitt JolmaniH 
Piifririi el Exiirchi Jtnline: tuv non er |?](i-a<ijii(licio|. 

Pmviiii riri clmimitmimi (Joiusiliuril Jhmni eiri elotiurnf'mhni 
Kkuthmi ( 'lit)rtnliirii Kiwrlii /Itilitte.’ The (Into of this <h)Wuneut 
is pn»)Hi))ly uhoiit C 1 7. U is of (smrw' a nn>i-e coinchlfumt, HioukIi 
uii iiilei-estiiij' one, Unit this ('(msiliuriuM i.s also muueil Proeopiiis. 

.Stilt Diehl, pp. iSi~iS2. 

* See vel. i. i>p. 2oy-2iK (604-613, 2U(1 etUtien). 
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VII. Dux was a comparatively obscure military officer, 

1 merely Spectabilis, and standing below tbe Comes 

on the official ladder. 

Now, in accordance with the general tendency of 
affairs under the Eastern Empire, the title of Mayister 
Militum has become cheapened h so that there are 
very likely a dozen of them in Italy alone, but the 
title of Dux has been raised in dignity, so that he is 
now distinctly above the Comes. Referring to that 
which has been said in a previous chapter * as to the 
reasons which may have induced the barbarian nations 
to place the Ileretoga above the Graf, we may now 
perhaps not too rashly venture the suggestion that 
the usage of the bai'barians caused a change in the 
usage of the Empire, and that the dukes of Campania 
and Sardinia shone in the reflected glories of the dukes 
of Benevento and Spoleto'\ 

' Thus, as Diehl remarks (p. 141), ‘In 592 wo find four Maghtrl 
MUitum at once in the Roman district Aldio at Romo, Volox, 
Mauritius, and Vitalian in the immediate neighbourhood of Rome 
(Greg. Ep. ii. 29. 3 and 30). 

® See vol. V. p. 183. 

’ As to the practical convertibility of tho titloB Magistcr 3 IUitum 
and Dux, see Hegel, i. 180, and Diehl, 1 41-142. Ilogol says, 

‘ Wo look on the Jf. ilf. as the special commanders of the army, 
whoso generalissimo was the Exarch, whereas the Duxes appear 
as military lieutenant-governors, who are somotimoa named after 
the province over which they preside, sometimes after the city 
in which they dwell’; and Diehl says, ‘At the head of the 
provincial administnition was placed a military governor who 
generally bore the title of Dux, sometimes also that of Mat/. 
3 niitum. Certainly, in strictness there is a considerable differonw* 
between those two titles. The M. M. is essentially a militiiiy 
chief : ho has ai-my-rank, but not an administrative function. . . . 
The Dux, on tho other hand, is at the same time military chief 
and civil administrator. In the second place, while there is only 
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In the same way as the Exarch was supreme book vu. 

V *• 2 

throughout Imperial Italy, so the Dux was, or became, 

during the period which we are now considering, 
supreme in the province which was under his rule, 
commanding the troops, nominating all the civil 
functionaries, fixing the taxation of the province, 
and constituting in himself the highest court of 
judicial appeal both in civil and criminal causes, 
subject always doubtless to an appeal from his decision 
to that of the Exarch. 

In close proximity to the Dux we find an officei' of caru^’ 
high rank called the CaHulanus. In a letter of Pope 
Stephen III b wi*itten in 756, the Carhtlarmfi is men- 
tioned between tlie Dfix and the Gregoxy the 

Great desires a correspondent to bring the necessities 
of Rome before the ^ Magnificent Man, lord Maurantius 
tlie CaHuluriuH'K' And in the year 63S we find 

n singlo Dnx to each province, it is not raro to find muuy Muf/lsfri 
Mliihm in tho aaiuo diBirict, commanding diftcront <l(itaclnn(aitH 
Hiaiiouod tlicftjin, and doid)UcBB idacod uudor tlio ordovH of tlui 
proviiKiial J)io\ 

SSiill, iu tho Hnin(3 way as tho Drtx, leaving liis dudiy, sonn*- 
tiinoB (j<‘aB 0 B to ho a gov<irnoi* in order to dischurg(i Hiniidy th<3 
ollico of a gcnoral (<^ g. ilui Jhuv of Porughi commaudB tlio Byzau- 
lino iroo}>H at tho aituc*k on Bologna, IL L. vi. 54), bo iuvta*Holy, 
tho M. M., though <*HScniiany a military otlicor, may add to lii.s 
counnuinl n<lininistmtiv<^ functioim. 

* In this cuHo li(3 goiK^rully ad<Is to his rank of IL IL tho 
admiuiHlrutivt) tiih^ of l)nx^ Init in praciico it is not xmcounnon 
to B<*o tho two terms ludiilcrtaitly one for ilio oUuir. Thus 
(irogory th<» Oroat (B[». i. 40) calls Tlu^idorc, governor <d‘ Sar- 
<Iinia in r)<n> ^>y tarns and Man. MlUium : the samo tiling 
at Naples, whon^ M. IL MutUHaiihiB posHOHSt^s all th<3 nttriJmios 
of a ((jlrog. Kp. ix. 3S-69) ; tho samo thing also at Uavonna, 
wlicn^ tho samo }>orsou is nnmtionod onco with Lhi^ tilh^ of J)iu\ 
an<I a little later witli that of Mafjkfcr IIUHim." 

* (jodox (jarolinus, 9. Kp. I 3. 
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BOOK viL Maurice the CaHularius, apparently the chief Im- 

^ ^ perial officer in Rome. He incites the Roman soldiers 

to rehellion by pointing to the stored-up treasures of 
the Lateran, out of which their wages might well be 
paid : he enters the Lateran palace along with the 
civil rulers h seals up all the treasures of the sacristy, 
and sends word to the Exarch Isaac, inviting him to 
come and divide the spoil. Later on (circa 642) he 
foments a rebellion against Isaac himself, which is 
suppressed by Donus, Maf/ister Militum ; he flies to 
S. Maria ad Praesepe for shelter, is dragged thence, 
and sent to Ravenna for execution 

In all these transactions the Dux Rovma is never 
mentioned. I am disposed to conjecture that what 
the Coimlia'i'ius was to the Exarch, tlie Cartidarim 
was to the Dwa; ; his assessor, and chief legal advisei’, 
who in his absence acted as his representative, and 
who may perhaps during some casual vacancy of the 
office have pushed himself into a position of supremacy, 
and maintained it by the arts of the military dema- 
gogue, till it became necessary for the Exarch to 
remove him by force 

Before we part from the Dux and liis staff*, wo must 
take particular notice of two dukes, who from the 
scene of their administrative labours i)t)ssess an CH])ecial 

‘ ‘ Judicibus.’ “ Sco pp. 170-1 '73. 

" Conij*. Diohl, pp. 151, 155, for a Homowliat diflbi-ont view of 
the functions of tho CartulariuH, who, after all, remains some- 
what of a pu/Jtlo to him. IIo thinks tliat tho Dw, like tho 
Exarcli, had a ConsiUurhm, who was therefore a diffenuit pitrson 
from tho Carlularius (on hia staff), hut says candidly, ‘Dans 
ritalio Byzantine aucun toxte no meutionno formelloinent un 
comiliariws ou assessor h. <i 6 \Xi du (lux.’ This silenco seems to mo 
an argument of some weight in favour of the view in tho text. 
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interest for us. The Du:c liomcie is not mentioned book vii. 
by that name in the letters of Gregory, but it is 
jn’ohable that in the course of the seventh century 
the Mayidci' Militmn at Rome was addressed l^y that 
title. For an express mention of a Duke of Rome we 
must wait till the beginning of the eighth century 
(71 1 -7 1 3), when a large part of the Roman populace 
refused to receive Peter <as duke >)ecause he was the 
nominee of the hei'etieal enipeu-or Philippicus, and 
with ai’ins in their hands vindicjited the claim of his 
jiredecessor ( Ihi’istopher. Kvi<l(intly by that time the 
Durdtun liinmti' had become a well-known office in 
the siaU'. After the evcads of 726, and the uprising 
of the Homan pojailalion against the decrees of the 
Iconoclastic Fmp(‘ror, tlio Duke of Rome, though still 
keeping liis high office, scsems to have more or less 
broktiii off his connection with Ravenna, and become 
for the remainder of the century the humble servant 
of the Hopeh 

So too the Duke of Najiles, though ruling over/)(a- 
a v(sry limited territory, })ecame at an early period, 
owing to the remote and detachcid jiosition of his 
<luchy, comparatively indep(uident of the Exarch at 
Rav(inna. This tcmdoncy is perhaps indicated by the 
insurrection of doannes (Jempsinus (al»out 618), though 
we have no distinct authority for eallitig him duke, 
and though his rebellion wits soon su[)proHsed. But 
in tlu« (figlil.h cenhiry, though tlu* dukes of Naples did 
not hi'(iak olf from th(‘. Kasttn'u Empire, and in fact 
fougiit against the Homan insurgents on behalf of the 
Iconoeliists, tlnu'e was an evident tendency on their 

’ Hen i. 22(i~22i}, lioth f(ir tint J)it.r Iloiiiac, and 
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part to become hereditary nobles instead of mere 
nominees of the Emperor, holding office at his pleasure. 
The Duke of Naples at this time seems to be generally 
called Consul, as well as Magister Militum. About 
768 he joins the office of bishop to that of duke, and 
in the following century (but this is beyond our 
horizon), the descendants of this duke-bishop almost 
succeed in making both dignities, the spiritual and 
the temporal, hereditary in their family. 

It should be iroticed that from the early part of 
the eighth century onwards, probably because of the 
weakened hold of the central government upon tliem, 
there was a tendency in the duchies to split uj) into 
smaller districts, each of whose rulers assumed the 
coveted title of Du.,c. The Papal biogi'apher as 
we have seen, descril)es the result of the iconoclastic 
decree to liave been that ‘ all men throughout Italy, 
s])uniiiig tlie Emjieror’s orders, chose dukes for them- 
selves, and thus jn-ovided for tlie Pope’s safety and 
their own.’ As a result, we find the number of dukes 
greatly inoroiised. Perugia, Ferrara, Fermo, Osimo, 
Ancona, luis (uich its duko, and jjrobably fuller his- 
tories of the time would give us many more. How 
strongly this siditting-up of the duchies, coinciding 
with their lihenition from Imperial control, would 
tend tfjwards making the dignity of duke hereditary 
in cf'.rtain fjunilies, and i)ro[)aring the way for a feudal 
nobility in the Italy of the Romans, as well as in the 
Italy of the Lombards, will be at once perceived by 
a student of history. 

Of the Trihunl, the military officers with civil 
powers, who came next below the Duces in the Imperial 
' In Vita Orogorii II. 





hierarchy, we are not able to say much. The reader book vii. 
will not need to be reminded how completely in — ! — 1_ 
the Imperial age the word ‘Tribune’ had lost that 
signification of a defender of popular rights which 
once belonged to it, and how it was ordinarily applied 
to a militaiy officer ranking above the centurion, and 
corresponding pretty closely with our ‘ Colonel.’ No 
doubt, then, the Tribunes who commanded the detach- 
ments of troops in the various towns of the province 
of which the Dux was governor, were essentially and in 
tlieory militaiy officers ; but we have aliundant proof 
in the letters of Gregory I '•* that already, by the end of 
the sixth century, they j<iined to their military functions 
all the ordinary civil duties of the governor of a town. 

The Tribunes, to whom Greg<jry writes (and who, 
though styled mdf/nijloi and chiviumtu, are neverthe- 
less addressed by him iti a tf)ne of pati’onising con- 
de.scension which he does not emjdoy to Dticcn and 
Milllum), are desired to redress financitil 
gikivances, to i‘ost(H‘e ninaway slaves, to assist a niece 
to recover her uncle’s inheritance, and so forth ; all of 
them affairs entirely foreign to a military officer’s 
duties. Thus we see boro in a very striking manner 
how ‘tlie toga’ was giving way to ‘arms,’ the oflicer 
stepping into the place of the civil servant in all the 

’ The fm:t that wo linvo uador tho Empiro TrMni rmtm nifcit- 
tiuni, whoHo 1)iirihio.sH it wtis to tako chnrgo ot Iho KtntuoH iiuil 
otlutr works of art in puhlic jdaoos in Itonio, TnUtini 
who liad tho suitoriiitondoiioo of tho pnhlic gniuos, lunl so on, 
ltrov<'nts oiir speaking of tho Tribuno as nu <iX(iluMivoly niiliUiry 
(tfiieor at this period. Ktill, (Won thoso TrihiiiK'S w<!ro protiiddy 
in theory pint of tho military housc'hohl of Lho Empi'ror hy whom 
ih<»y woro uppointod. 

'■* Hue (Jr(‘g. I'Jp. ix. .gi, <j () ; xi. 24. 
von. VI. N n 
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cities of Italy. Perhaps we may even say that the 
substitution took place earlier in the lower ranks of 
the services than in the higher ; that by the time 
of Gregory the Tnhunus had generally ousted the 
Judex, though the Dux had not yet entirely replaced 
the Praeses. 

The same officer who bore the title of Tnhunus was 
also sometimes addressed as Coynes, and we are tempted 
to say that these two titles were interchangeable, like 
those of MagistcT Milituni and Dux ; but it is difficult 
to speak with any certainty on this subject, ‘ It is 
certain ’ (I borrow here some sentences from the latest 
French expositor) ‘that from the beginning of the 
eighth century the exact hierarchy of titles begins to 
get into strange confusion; the ambition to wear a more 
sonorous name, the desire to amass a larger fortune by 
the prestige of an important post in the administration 
lead the chiefs of tire Italian aristoemoy to beg for 
dignities and titles from Byxantium, or to assume 
them on their own authority. Governors of towns 
call themselves Dukes, great pro2)rietors intrigue for 
the functions of the Tribune, which become a hereditary 
title of nobility in their* families ; and administ3‘ative 
dignities go on multiplying, without any longer neoes- 
sar*ily corres2)ondmg to real offices in the State 

The result of this examination into the j'^^Uf'cal 
organisation of Imperial Italy from the sixth to the 
eighth century throws an impoiiant light on the dark 
and difficult subject of the early history of Venice. 
As has been already hinted, we have exceedingly 
slight autherrtic and contemporary materials and a 
too co2)ious sup2)ly of imaginative fourteenth-century 
' Duilil, p. 117. 
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romance for the reconstruction of that history. But, book vii. 
to repeat what was said in the preceding chapter, the — ^ ^ 
uniform tradition of all the native historians, coinciding 
as it does with the contemporary letters of Cassiodorus, 
seems to prove that for two hundred years, fi.*oni the 
close of the fifth century to the close of the seventh, 
the inhabitants of the islands in theYenetian lagunes 
were under the sway of rulers called Trihimi (Cassio- 
dorus calls them Tribuni Maiitimi), one for each of 
the twelve islands. About the year 697 they came 
together and chose one su])reme iniler for the whole 
territoiy, who was called Dux : these Dnors ndod the 
islands for about forty years, each one liolding his 
oflico lor life. Then annual maghstrates, called M<ajUtn 
Militiue, were appointed in their stead. This experi- 
ment, however, was found not to answer, and in 742 
a Dux was agaii\ aftpointed, thus reinstating a line of 
elective life-magistrates, who for 1054 years ruled the 743-1796- 
cities of the lagunes, and for nearly 1000 years the one 810-1796. 
central queenly city of the lUalto, and whom histoiy 
knows as the Doyex of Venixe. Ho much our iiKpiiries 
into the contemporary history of Tm])erial Italy enable 
us cjasily to understand. The Tribuni, each one ruling 
in his own little island-towm, are the Imperial ollicers 
whom we slujuld expect to find there. Tf the islanders 
were from any cause detached fi’om the rule of the Dax 
IILsfriaa ct Venefiar towa,rds the close of the seventh 
century, during the troublous reign of Justinian IT, it 
Wiis natural that the inhabitants should elect "a Dux of 
tlntir own, hereby illustrating both the tendency to- 
wards a splitting-up of the great duchies into little 
ones, and the t<mdoncy towards ])0[mlar election which 
became manifest when events weakene<l the hold of 


N n 2 
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BOOK VII. the Empire on the loyalty of the Italians. And what 
Tye have learned as to the almost equivalent value of 
the titles Dux and Magister Militum enables us readily 
to understand why, during the temporary obscuration 
of the life-ruling Dux, an annual Magister Militiae 
should be substituted in his place. The point on which 
we are not entitled to speak is as to the e.vtent to 
which popular election may have entered into all these 
official appointments, especially into the appointment 
of the THhuni who ruled in the several islands for two 
centuries. By analogy with the rest of Imperial Italy, 
we should expect these Tribunes to be nominated by 
a Duke or an Exarch, and so ultimately to receive their 
authority from Constantinople. It is ])Ossible that the 
peculiar circumstances which led to the foundation of 
the cities of the lagunes and tlieir stj'angely strong 
geographical ijosition may have rendered them more 
independent of the officers of the Empire than the 
other cities which still owned its sway. But, on the 
other hand, all our information about th(sm comes to 
us coloured by the fancies of men who lived long after 
Venice had thi'owu off the yoke of tins Empire ; nay, 
some generations after she herself had honm a shai'o in 
the sack of Constantinople. Historians like Dandolo 
and Sabellico, with those thoughts in their minds, wore 
sure to minimise the degree of their ancestors’ dcipen- 
dence on the Empire, and to exsiggonite the amount of 
independence possessed hy their forefatheu-s. Perhajis, 
too, even their knowledge of Homan history, impeT’fect 
as it may have been, led them to think oi' a Tiihune as 
a sturdy champion of popular rights, like ’J’iberius or 
Caius Gracchus, rather than as the sleek, obsequious 
servant of an absolute master, who was really denoted 
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by tbe term Trihunus in the sixth century after book vii. 
Christ. _Ch^ 


We have now gone through all the higher members Question 
of the political organisation of Imperial Italy during vivai of 
the Lombard dominion, and have certainly so far seen 
no germs of freedom which could account for the 
phenomena afterwards presented by the great Italian 
Republics. This is fully admitted by Savigny himself, 
who holds that all the higher ranks of the civil magis- 
tracy of the Empire disappeared under the waves of 
change, but thmks the minor municipal magistracies 
survived, partly by reason of their very obscurity^. 

The question which thus presents itself for solution is 
whether the local senates or Curiae of the cities of 


Italy did or did not survive thi'ough those centuries 
of darkness, to the dawn of republican freedom in the 
twelfth century. 

To prevent needless repetition I refer my readers to Dogradu- 
an earlier section ot this history ® lor a sketch oi the curiae. 
rise and fall of the municipal system of the Empire. 

The reader, if he turns back to that section, will see 
how the once flourishing and prosperous town-councils 
of Italy and the provinces became transformed into 
life-long prisons, in which the unhappy members of 
a once powerful middle-class were penned like sheep, 
awaiting the ‘ loud-clashing shears ’ of the Imperial 
tax-gatherer. At the time of Justinian the condition 
of these ‘ Senators ’ (as they were called with cruel 
courtesy) was still unaltered. In a law passed in the 
year 536 ■*, the Emperor laments in his stately language 


^ Vol. i. p. 289. 

® Vol. ii. pp. 596-619 (576-596, 2nd edition). 
’ Nov. 38 (Const, xli, ed. Lingenthal). 
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BOOK VII. that the Senates which were established in every city 

. of the Empire, in imitation of the Senate in the capital, 

are falling into decay, that there is no longer the same 
eagerness which there was in old time to peiforin public 
services * to one’s native city, but that men are wilfully 
denuding themselves of their property, and making 
fictitious presents of it during their lifetime, in order 
to evade the statutory obligation to leave at least one- 
fourth of that property to members of the ‘Senate.’ 
The Imperial legislator accordingly raises the j[)r()portion 
which must be thus left, to three-fourths. If a man 
leave legitimate children, they become perforce ‘sena- 
tors,’ and take tbe whole pi'operty with the burden. 
If he leave only illegitimate ofts2)ring, they are to bo 
enrolled in the ‘Senate’ if they receive a becpiest of 
this three-fourth fraction, otherwise it all goes straight 
to the Curia. If he leave only daughters, they must 
either marry husbands who are ‘senators,’ or reliisjuisU 
all claim to anything but one-fourth of their father’s 
estate 2. All these provisions show that we are still 
face to face with that condition of affairs in connection 
with the Curia nominal dignity, but real slavery— 
which we met with a century and a half lioforo in 
the legislation of Theodosius and his sons. We see 
from the letters of Pope Gregory that the same state 
of things continued half a centuiy after the legislation 
of Justinian, for he forbids the ordination not only of 
bigamists, of men who have married widows, of ni(m 
ignorant of letters, but also of those ‘under liability 
to the Oun'a,’ lest, after having received the sacred 

“ The word fiovXtvrijs, which I have trunslatod ‘ senator,’ is of 
course equivalent to ‘ourialis.’ 
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anointing, they should be compelled to return to book vii 
j)ublic business h 

In the East, however, it is clear that, for some reason Disappear- 

,1 , . , , . , . T , anceofthe 

or other, irot even as convenient taxing-machines could o«no« in 
the Curiae be kept permanently in existence. It was 
pevha])S the institution of a new order of tax-gatherers 
called Vindicen, and the assignment to them of the 
functions formerly discharged, much against their will, 
by the Decurions, which brought about this change. 

(Jevtain it is that about the year 890, the Emperor 
Leo VJ, in an edict which I have already quoted®, 
abolisluKl the last vestiges of the Curiae, which he 
(h'scri 1)0(1 as imposing intolerable burdens, conferring 
imaginary rights, and ‘wandering in a vain and object- 
loss manner round the soil of legality.’ 

I'his having been the course of affairs in the Eastern Dwthey 
Emj)iro, wo should certainly expect to find that the appear sn 
Curiae had not a longer life in the West. With war *^^^®**^ 
and bfu-baric invasion raging round them, with the ten- 
d(5ncy wliich wo have observed in Imperial institutions 
to imitate those of the Germanic peoples, especially the 
tendency of oifices to become hereditary and thus to 
j)rej)aro the way for a feudal nobility, we certainly 
sliould not ex})(>ct these Curiae, the pale spectres of 
long-dead roi>uhlics, to maintain themselves in being 
for si-s centuries. The negative conclusion on this 
Hubj<‘C!t to which « iniori probability leads us is that 
at which the majority of scholars have arrived as the 
roHull of a reasoning. But one great name, 

that of Carl Friedrich von Savigny, is inscribed on the 

' ‘ Vidi-ntltun otiani no sino littoris aut ne dbnoxius mriax com- 
pcllntiir iioHt Hiicrum ordinom ad aotionom puhlicam rodiro ’ (Ep. 
iv, 2(1). “ Vol. ii. p- 6x8 (let od.), 596 (2nd ed.). 
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— I — i— opinion (from which no historical student differs with- 
out reluctance) we must look a little more closely 
at the constitution of the Curiae, such as they un- 
doubtedly stiU subsisted on the soil of Italy at the 
end of the sixth century. 

Thu Be- In the old and flourishing days of the Italian munici- 

curionat<i . i ^ • 

originally palities, as we have seen, the Decurions had been an 
' aristocracy, ruling their native city, and proudly hold- 
ing themselves aloof from the Pleheii ai-ound them. It 

wie AUiiim had been an honour eagerly sought after to have one’s 
name inscribed in the Album Curiae \ Here were to 
be found fii-st of all the names of the Patronl, or, as we 
should call them, honorary membera ; either home-born 
sons of the Cuna, who had passed through all the 
grades of oflice up to the highest ; or eminent Italians 
outside the Curia, on whom it had bestowed, as we 
should say, ‘ the freedom of the city.’ Here, too, wei’e 
those who were serving, or had served, the office of 
Duumviri ■^, the office which imitated in each proNuncial 
town the position of the Roman Consulate, and which 
shared some of its reflected splendour. Here were 
other lower functionaries, who, as at Rome, bore the 
titles of Aedile and Quaestor; and here also was an 
officer called the Quinquennulis, appointed only once 
in five years, and whose dignity, con-esponding to that 
of the Roman Censor, seems at one time to have over- 
shadowed even that of the Duumviri themselves. 

" The best example of such an Album Curiae is that of Canu- 
sium, published by Orelli, No. 3721, and commented upon by 
Savigny, i. 93. 

* Sometimes Quatuorciri. The full title was JP’"’ or JF*"" 
juri dieundo. 
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In tlie sixth century, the names, and hardly more book vii. 
than the names, of these municipal magnates still — ^ ^ 
survived. The Duumviri appear to be alluded to 
under the more general term Magistratus. The con- 
tinued e.xistence of the Quinqmnnales depends on the 
rendei-ing of a doubtful contraction in the papyrus 
documents of Mainni By a series of changes which 
even the ])atient labour of German scholars has hardly 
succeeded in fully developing, the power, such as it 
was, of the Italian Curia seems to have been concen- 
trated in two officers, unknown in the third century, 
the (hu'ufor and the Defensor. 

I. The Curator seems to have exercised those 
administrative and financial powers which we in Eng- 
land associate with the title of Mayor — perhaps adding 
thereto that of Chairman of the Finance Committee 
of the Corporation. The Curator of a large city like 
liavonna was still an important person in the year 
600. Gregory the Great addresses him as gloria 
restru, consults him about important affairs of state 
such as peace with the Lombard king, asks him to 
obtain for (jortain soldiers their aiTears of pay, recom- 
mends to his good offices the wife of the Prefect of 
Rome, who is visiting Ravenna '•*. If we may identify 

> (il (in Miirini, 74, which Marini interprets 

QuintjiicnuaHs. But Diehl suggests that perhaps the eharaetei-s 
Hlieuld he r<‘U(l Vl=.vir hiudainlis (p. 98, n. 8). 

“ 1 fellow Mnniunnlt {ItJiinische Staatsverfassung, i. 487) in 
disseniing from Havigny’s and Hegel’s identification of the Qu'm- 
qurnnulw and the Curator. The very name of the former seems 
to me to 1)0 against tlnit i<leniiIicatiou. How could ordinary 
administrative functions, tho control of the financos, &c., cease 
for the four yi-ura during which there was no Quinquenmlis'} 

•’ dreg. Kp. is. 98 ; X. 0 ; ix. 6 , 
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noftK vir. him, as soonis j»r(thal»lt‘, with tin* Mojor whom 

we meet with at Naples, he hatl chariot' <»f the gates of* 
tliat city, and veliemetitly reseated tlie pretensions of 
a meddlfsi'nie and arrogant hislmp to interfere with 
liim ill his work of guaiiling the city, and to raise up 
a party antag-inistie to his government 

These lust letters of Pope Gregory jirolialily indicate 
to us one reason for the disap] learaijce of the Oirofo)' 
from all our later historical documents. The bishop 
was nt}>idly l>ecomlng the most imjioitant jjerson in all 
that related to the jieaceful administration of the city. 
Between him and the military governor, the Tribunu.<t, 
there was left but little room for the ]iopularly-elected 
C'li-iffi'i' or Mtijur Piijmli, and so in the course of the 
seventh and eighth centuries he vanishes from the 
scene 

r. 2. Similar, proljably, was the fate of the Defensor. 
who at the beginning of our jieriod stoiid at the head 
of all the local functionaries, taking precedence both of 
C'nv<to/*and Dnumriri His office, however, was chiefly 
a judicial one, and we may therefore, recurring to our 
English analogy, call him the Kecorder, as the Curator 
is the Mayor of the town. The Defensor Civitatis, that 
officer whom the Empire had called into existence in 
order to jwotect the humbler classes against the i-apacity 
of its own instruments, had gradually grown into an 
important magistrate, with a court and official retinue 
of his owm He himself had become too often arrogant 

‘ Greg. Ep. ix. 69. 104. 

• This is Diehl’s «ew fpp. i lo-i nl. 

’ For the earlier history of the IM'fensnr. see vol. i. pp. 6 2 5-6 2 S 
(2nd etlition). Some of the later developments also are there 
alluded to. 
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and oppressive, a wolf instead of a sheep-dog to the 

flock. Then, again, he too, though not one of the down ^ 

trodden Cunales, had declined in power and reputa- sss- 
tion, so that, as Justinian himself says^ in his 15th 
Novel, ‘ The office of Defensor is so trampled upon in 
parts of our dominions, that it is considered a disgrace 
rather than an honour to possess it. For it is now sought 
after by obscure persons in need of food and clothing, 
and given to them as a matter of chaidty rather than 
of proved fitness. Then the governors remove them at 
their pleasure for the most trifling fault, or for no fault 
at all, and put other persons in their room whom they 
call “ place-keepers and this they do many times 
a year ; so that the men of their staff and the rulers 
and inhabitants of the city hold the Defensor in utter 
contempt. Moreover, their judicial acts might as well 
never take place at all. For if the governors of the 
provinces order them to do anything in their official 
capacity, they generally do not presume to keep any 
record of their acts, looking upon themselves as the 
humble servants of the governor, whose nod they obey. 

Or, if they do make a record, in the first place they 
sell it [to one of the litigants], or secondly, as they 
have no place for storing their archives, the record is 
practically lost, and those who may desire to refer 
to it at a later day have to hunt it up from their 
heirs, or other successors, and generally find it worth- 
less when they have obtained it.’ 

In order to remedy all these abuses, Justinian Justinian’s 
ordained that the office of should be a biennial 

one, that he should be chosen by the bishop, clergy, and 

‘ Const. XXXV, Lingenthal. 

* TottoTTjfirpras ; loci servatores. 
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1- inhabitants of the city ; that each one in his turn 

should be obliged to accept this public charge’, and that 
none, even of ‘ Illustrious ’ rank, should be allowed to 
decline it. If any one after this enactment presumed 
to refuse to undertake the office, he was to be fined 
five pounds of gold (.£200), and was still to be com- 
pelled to act as Defoisor. The Defensores were not 
to be I’emoved fi’om office, nor to have ‘ place-keepers ’ 
appointed in their stead, by the ordinaiy provincial 
governors. If there were any complaint against their 
administration, the Praetorian Prefect alone was em- 
powered to I'emove them. There were assigned to 
each Defensor from the staff of provincial servants, one 
reporter {Exceptor) to take minutes of his decisions, 
and two Officiates to carry them into effect. 

To remedy the inconvenience which had arisen from 
the loss of documents in the Defensor's office, Justinian 
further ordered that a public building should be set 
apart in each city, in which he should store his records, 
under the care of an officer appointed for that purpose. 
It was hoped that thus the archives might be kept un- 
injured, and might be accessible to all men. 

The m- Under this law, the Defensor received, perhaps for 
comes a the first time, the power of deciding civil cases up 
judge. above-mentioned limit of 300 solid! \ He had 

also summary criminal jurisdiction in all cases of slight 
impoitance, and the power of detaining graver offenders 
in prison, and sendmg them to the Piaetor for tnal. 

’ Justinian uses here the word \etTovpyla, and says, ‘We have 
learned that the men of old times held this to be part of the duty 
of a citizen.’ 

- ,£180, probably quite equivalent to £300 in our day. 
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In short, his functions greatly resembled those of an book, vii. 
English magistrate, with some of those which belong — ^ ^ 
to a County Court Judge added thereto. Wills also, 
and voluntary donations, were registered in his court, 
and the provincial governor was not to seek to deprive 
him of this ‘ voluntaiy jurisdiction.’ 

The Novel in question was evidently a serious and 
well-considered attempt to make this popularly chosen 
judge, who was to be elected from among the local 
magnates, a great and important part of the machinery 
(»f govei'nment. As far as it went, it was an attempt 
to decentralise administration, and to invite the 
wealthier provincials to take their share in the life of 
the state. 

This attempt however, like those previously noticed Continued 
in the same direction, probably failed under the pressure of the 
of the times. We cannot speak with any cei-tainty on '' 
the subject, owing to the paiicity of oxir materials, but 
tlie letters of Pope Gregory lead us to infer that in 
his (lay the olHce of Defensor Oivitatis was not one of 
any political importance’. He too, there is reason to 
think, found himself squeezed out between the Bishop 
and the Tnhnnus. The Church and the Army so 
occ\q>io(l the ground that there was no room for the 
(k'licato plant of local self-government to flourish be- 
twfuni them. 

If this is the general conclusion to which our his- Evidonec- 
toi'ical materials, slender as they ai-e, seem to lead from tiie 

' Wd ]iav(j ahuiulant rofuroncos lo tho Defmsores Fedesiae, a 
munerous aiml powerful body, but (piito diatinet from tlio Fr/cn- 
mm dinialk. Tho only clear roforonco to tho Inttor appears to 
1)0 in Hj). X. aS ; ‘Sabinianus vir clarissimus . . . praodictao 

eivitalis defensoris oflichun toiuiit’ 
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BooKViLus, what, it may well be asked, is the evidence hy 
— ^ ^ which Savigny could possibly be led to imagine a con- 
<i()cu- tinuous life of municipal institutions, lasting on till 
ments. twelfth century ? The answer is contained in the 

very interesting documents edited hy Marini, which 
do certainly show that there was more tenacity of life 
in the old Curial organisation than we should have 
supposed from the evidence mentioned above. We 
have here a nearly continuous chain of documents, 
reaching from the days of Odovacar (circa 480) down 
to 625, all showing the Ckhtia as still existing as 
a Go%rt of registry for legal insU-uments. We have 
here the records of sales, donations, the appointment 
of a guardian, wills, the discharge of claims under 
a will^, and so on. The documents have almost all 
come from the archives of the Church at Ravenna, and 
relate chiefly to that city and its neighbourhood, Init 
there is no reason to doubt that every other city in 
Italy could show many others like them, had they 
been preserved with equal care. In these documents 
in Marini’s collection, we meet with nearly all the 
names of magistrates that have been described above. 
The Defemor, the Quinquennalis, the Magistratus 
(who is no doubt equivalent to Duumvir), all figure in 
these papyri as witnesses to the various transactions 
recorded : and it is often expressly said that the 

' This ‘ Instrumentum Plonaria© Socmitatis ’ (Ixxx. in. Mnriai's 
collection) was for a long time sui>posod to l)o the will of Julius 
Oaosar 1 It is the dischargo given hy Gratian, the sub-doacon, 
guardian of the young Stophanus, to the widow Ooraiana, for 
the portion of goods loft to Stophanus by his father Collootus. 
Ducango’s Glossaiy of Mediaeval Latin has boon ourichod by about 
thirty words, the names of articles in domestio uso, drawn from 
this documont alone. 
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j)ersons concerned in them have asked that they may book vil 
be insci'ihed on the proceedings of the Curia \ The —filial 
Curator, however, d<)es not appear, an absence which 
is by some attri])uted to his being veiled under the 
title QuinqucumdiH, while another suggestion is that 
as an administrative officer he had no concern in these 
(piasi-ju<licial proce«idings of the Curia 

It is then on the strength of these most interesting 
docnments that Havigny groxmds his tlieory of the sur- 
vival of the Curiae- tln-ough the darkest part of the 
Middle Ages. It is true tliat the documents do not 
In'ing us down below 625, hut it is perhaps fair to 
argtie. that this is an accident duo to some S2)ecial 
circumstaneoH in the liistoiy of tlui (/Imrch of Ravenna, 
an<l tliut a more careful storage of the archives would 
have shown us some of a later date. 

lint <wen so, and without insisting too much on 
th(5 great gap which intervenes iHitwtien the seventh 
ce-nt.ury and the twelfth, may we not fairly ask, what 
do tlufse doenummts prov(» Jis to the jxditical state of 
Italy '{ We have in (hem traces of certain courts still 
lingering on iis imn-rs courts of registration. These 
Hiihserihing and attetsting witnesses do not, for any- 
thing that (he (hicuuuents show us, jiosscss any jwwer 
in (he city. Tluur functions are only wliat we call 

' ‘(Jcsti.s nlU'gundi lril)u<‘runt llcoiitiaiu ’ (cxxii, 

cxxiii). ‘ (inoil luetiun ost iiflis imUilur’ (kxiv). 

Thw is Diuhl's vitivv. ‘ Lt* r.iunltntr <|iii dopuis lo commonco- 
HH'iil d» (luulrii'niit «{■<'!<* cst devnuu un uniKistnit inuuieipal olu, 

11 ditim Itt dcH uttrilnitiouH n<liuinisliivtiv<tH tit lhmmiii!ro.s 

dtiK duuuivirH ft tl<<H tidilos : il no simmit tUmc participor mix acttis 
til* jtiriilicl.i(iii Vdlontiiirti r<'iwirv('*H an nniKistrat ft ii la ouvie, ot, 
tin tilTft, il lui fiKiu'i) pfinl dans Ins papyrus do Marini’ (p, 9HI. 

I winnot say tlinl Iho osplauatitm is nlloKothor satistaotoiy, since 
JilwjiiUrutttH {silHiumrirj dors npissir in tlioso dociuuouts. 
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BOOK VII. notarial functions, and it is but in accordance with 
■ what we might have expected that we find the word 
Curialis used in the ninth century (as Savigny him- 
self admits) as a title equivalent to that of Except or, 
or registrar of the Court h 

To me the nearest analogy to these Curiae of the 
seventh century, which Savigny regards with such 
romantic interest, and in which he sees the germs of 
the glorious Italian Cormiuni of the thirteenth century, 
is the ‘courts baron’ and ‘courts leet,’ which still 
preserve a lingering existence in our own country. In 
the absence of a complete system of registration, these 
little Courts of ours have their value. The steward of 
the manor (generally a local attorney) and a few coj)y- 
holders on the estate are aware of their existence, and 
can tell an intelligent enquirer when they will be hold. 
But they are absolutely without influence on the 
political condition of the districts in which they moot, 
and the majority of the inhabitants would never notice 
their disappearance if they dropped absoluttily out of 
existence. If we can imagine these faint survivals 
becoming once more great and powerful roalit.i<!H, or 
rather becoming greater and more powei-ful than they 
ever were in the noonday of the feudal system, if wo 
can imagine them making and unmaking miniHtriiiS, 
and determining the destiny of England, then, as it 
seems to me, we may also imagine the Coiuvuivx of 
Florence or of Siena descending from the Cariac of 
the Imperial age. 


' Savigny, i. 365 ; Diohl, 107 ; Ilogol, i. 303. 



NOTE G, Ok the continued existence ob the Senate of note g. 

Rome during the Sicvbnth and Eighth Centuries. 

The question discussed in the previous chaj/ter as to the 
duration of the local Cnriae suggests one of equal difficulty 
with reference to the venerable mother of all Ciuiat^ the Senate 
of Rome. 

The harsh treatment wliieh this body sufrored at the hands 
of Totila has been recorded in the fourth volume^. Where 
Totila only iii)braidcd and imprisoned, his more ruthless suc- 
cessor T(‘ias put to death ^ ; but tliis was not a universal 
massacre, and many Senators were at this time safely harboured 
in Sicily, Doubtless therefore a considerable number returned 
to Rome after the fall of the Gothic domination ; and that 
they once more asscmlded an a &miak is proved ])y the beforc- 
niontioned clause in the Pragmatic Sanction, which entrusis to 
the Senate, in conjunction with the Pope, the suj)erinl.(‘ndi‘n(H‘ of 
the weights and measures for tlio Italian ]>rovince.s **. It docs 
not seem, however, to have been jiart of the policy of the 
IJy/anl.ino Emperors to tn^at the Senate wiiih the same deference 
which Thcodoric generally showed towards that body. The 
letters of Poj)o Gregory do not allude to any important 
jjolitical action taken })y them, not even when w(* might 
naturally have looked for it, as for instance in connection with 
the peace concluded with Agilulf. Prom an expr(‘ssion usi d by 
(Xregory in his homily on Ey.ekiel about the bailing of tlio 
Sonai(» V kavo inferred that the Senate act.ua lly cam (3 to 
an (‘11(1 at this time, a conclusion which seems contirmed by the 
words of Agnellus of Ravtmiia, assigning the (Ic<«iy of (.he 
S(‘nat(t to the p(‘riod of the Lombard conquest^. Both these 
statcHumtH, however, may bo accounted for by the lone of 

^ 5^4> 570 * * vol. iv. 1). 734. » p. 523. 

^ ‘ (^uia (‘uiin H<‘aatuft decHt populuH intoriit' (ii. 6). 

* * piiulntiiu KomunuH oi post Komnuonim lihorias 

(min triuinpho Hubinta onfe ’ (§ 95, p. 33B, od. M, <>!■. H.), 

VOU Vi, O O 
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KOTE G, oratorical exaggeration natural to the pnli>it. A more serion?? 
symptom is the entire silence of the Papal biographer as to any 
senatorial action during the seventh and the first half of the 
eighth centuries. As the Senate had, at an earlier time, taken 
a leading part in the election of the Popes, this absolute silence 
on the jysLit of the Papal biogmpher is the more rernarkahh', 
and makes one almost ready to accept Hegel’s conclusion that 
the Senate (lid really cease to exist in the lifetime of (Gregory 
the Great, or soon after his death. 

But after all this is only that most dangerous mode of 
reasoning, the argmienkm e dleniio. And the silence is brok(»n 
in an extraordinary manner^ in the eighth centuiy by c(u*i*ain 
letters from the Popes to the Frankish kings. In 757, Pope 
Paul I writes to Pippin in order to assure him of the devotion of 
the Roman people to his cause. The letter^ is entitled ‘ Pippino 
Regi Francorum et Patricio Romanorum cmnk Senaftoi atepm 
iiniversa Populi generalitas.’ Another letter of the same Pope 
usee the expression, ^eunctus procerum Senatns atque diversi 
poj)uli eongn*gatio In 776 Pope Hadrian I, in writing to the 
liimpei’or Charles, says that he ‘cum Episoopis, Sacordofibus, 
clero atcpie Senatu et universe populo,’ prays God to give the 
victory to the Frankish king^. The Papal biograx)her also 
mentions that this same Pope, in his dedication of a chapel 
to St. Peter, was accompanied in triumphal procession ‘oiini 
ouncto Clero suo Seuaimgne Homayio Ike next Poi)C, Leo 1 1 f 
(795-816), on his return to Rome, is met by ‘turn Proc(‘reH 
clericorum cum omnibus clericis, quamqne Optimatos e.l HmaluA 
cunclaquo Militia et universus popiilus Romanus^.’ 

Those quotations certainly give us the im2)ression that i.h<* 
Senate was still a visibly existing Ixxly down to tin* (*nd of 
the ninth cemtury. The view, however, taktm by sonn^ 
inentatorsb from whom T am loth to dissent, is, that 
is here a mere form of speech, duo to the revival of memoriVs 
of Old liome at the time of the erixd.ion of tiui Fnuuxw 

* I. 275. wlio horo followH Hays t<M> jxmiUvoIyas it. f»» 

nus — ‘ un fait, <1 oimuh Iti /in <lu Hixi<*iua «»( iltiivuit 

toutn lV{KK|«ol>yxan<iii<*, In romaia avail. ilN’jtiHlitr ^ 

(p. (27), 

^ ('aroliiiuft, 13, '* Had. W4. 

^ lai>. L 506 {<*<1. 

’ Kjijja-amlly Hajijiil, i, 1276- aSi, and i>u‘hl, m;. 
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Eoman Empire, memories whieh were doubtless fostered by NOTE o. 
the great letters S, P. Q, R. on so many Roman monuments. 
According to this view Senatiia is merely another way of saying 
‘ the Roman nobility/ 

It may be so, but I confess that I do not like, after having 
relied so strongly on the argument from silence drawn from the 
scanty records of the century and a half from 600 to 750, when 
at length we come to a period of much more copious informa- 
tion, and then meet pretty frequently with the word Sejiafm^ 
to turn round and say, ^True, the word is there, but it has 
changed its meaning.’ I should rather be inclined to suggest, 
that though the Roman Senate had undoubtedly fallen from 
its high estate, and was no longer even such as it had been in 
the days of Theodorie, it may have lingered on as the Roman 
Cima^ a sort of glorified vestry, attending to so much local and 
urban business as the T)m Umiae and the ever- widening activity 
of the Pope were willing to leave it- 

Evon so, however, it cannot have continued long. When we 
come to the tenth century, to the rule of Theodora and Marozia, 
their lovers and their sons, and find those miserable women 
wearing the title of JSenafriw, and their male adherents dis- 
gracing the once mighty name of SeuatoT^ we see that the 
Senate as a body must have ceased to exist, and only dim 
recollections of vanished senatorial dignity can have lingered 
in the minds of the degenerate citizens of Romo. 

Parf.ly in this connecl-ion I may noiiico a suggestion of Hegel 
(i. 294-:^99), which has, I think, a very imj)ortant bearing on 
the question of the continued existence of th<^ Ctrrke, Tie 
points out thai. in the clocnmonts and ebroniclos of the eleventh 
and twclffh centuries wo find the word (Uma used obviously 
with the meaning of Court, Thus we have Civna Tnpae^ Curia 
and so on : ennalin is oquivalcnff to courtly, and curialitaa 
to couriliness or coiu^tesy. This usage in Prance and Germany can 
be traced as far back as the ninth century. Tt curiously, and at 
first rather porj>lcxingly, intertwines itself with the use of CuHia 
for the same thing. This latter word, i)robably conn(‘eted with 
the Lattin cob on ^ came to mean (as our word courts derived from 
it, mc^ans) either the park- like ontmnee surroxinding a mansion, 
or the residence and retinue of a king or great nobleman. 

002 
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NOTE a Now, how did these two words, Curia and Curtis^ come to he 
so singularly interchanged ? Hegel suggests that Curia^ the 
place of meeting of the old local senate, became literally the 
court-home^ the place where the governing bodies of later cen- 
turies (not then composed of the poor, down-trodden, and now 
vanished curiales, but of really influential citizens, optmates^ 
eeniores^ and so forth) held their sittings. In this very build- 
ing, the ruler, as he became more of a feudal lord, ‘held his 
court/ And thus, the scent still clinging to the casket, though 
its original contents had disappeared, Curia as a building re- 
gained the meaning which it had possessed long centuries 
before, of the home of the mien of the city. 



CHAPTER XIV, 


POLITICAL STATK OB’’ LOMBATtO ITALY. 


Soiiraefi : — 


Authorities. 


Paulus JDiaconus and the Lombakd Laws. 


BOOK VII. 
On. hi. 


Guides : — 

The authors who have treated of the subject of the following* 
chapter — one of the most diilieult in tlie history of the Middle 
A^*os— are numerous and important. I will not attempt to 
enumerate even all whom I have myself consnlled, but will 
mention the four from whom I have derived most assistance. 


i. Savigtn/^ in the llrst volume of his ‘ (Jeschiclitc dcs llomischen 
llcjchts im Mittelalter,’ argues with unsurpassed force and wei^i^ht 
of learning on behalf of his fuvourit(3 t.heory that not only 
Homan Law, but to some extent Homan institutions and Homan 
franchises, survived the storm of the harharian conquest of Italy, 
The Lombard laws, in his view, concerned the Lombards alone, 
and he believes that the Homans in Italy lived their own life, 
molested doubtless, but not deprived of all rights of citizenship 
hy their conquerors. 

Against this view Troi/a^ in almost every ])n^ 3 ^e of his 
* Codiee dii)lomatieo-Lon^i^obardo/ arg‘uos with nearly e(iual learn- 
ing, with great cojna urbonm^ and, it must bo confesscHl, with 
much wearisome repetition. Ho will have none of Savigny’s 
theory of Personal Law in Lombard times ; and at ciieh successive 
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BOOK VIL enactment he stops to ask the question, ‘ How could this apply 
to the Lomhai’d only and not to the Roman also ? Must not 
this law be temtorial?* 

3, Ileffel, in his ‘ Geschiehte der Stiidteverfassung von Italien,’ 
adopts in the main the same views as Ti’oya, but defends them 
in a calmer tone, and with a wider survey of the whole field of 
controversy. He is to my mind the most helpful writer we have 
had on the question of the origin of the Italian Republics. 

4. But on the whole, for a concise, clear, and temperate state- 
ment of the question of the condition of the Romans under the 
Lombards, there is nothing better than what Hegel calls the 
two precious essays of Marquis Oino CapjpoJii, ‘SuUa dominazionc 
dei Longobardi in Italia.’ They are in the shape of letters 
addressed to his friend Prof. Pietro Capei, and were published in 
the Archivio Storico Italiano (App. 7), but have been reprinted 
separately. They occupy only fifty-four pages, but contain an 
admirable summary of the whole question now before us. 
Capponi is mainly on the side of Troy a and opposed to 
Savigny, but he suggests several lines of thought which will 
not be found in either of those authors. I could wish that 
a translation of these valuable essays were in the hands of the 
English reader. 

We now turn to consider the political and social 
state of the much larger portion of Italy which was 
under the rule of the Lombard conquerors. Otir 
enquiry into this part of the subject may be shorter 
than that which occupied us in the last chapter. 
Documentary evidence (except that furnished by the 
laws, which we have already examined) is scanty and 
obscure. The best evidence is that which is furnished 
by the actual history of the Lombard State as ex- 
hibited in the course of these two volumes, aird from 
that evidence each individual reader can form his own 
conclusion. 

Thus in the first place, as to him who stood at the 
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The King. 

head of the State, the king of the Lombards in his book vii. 
palace-hall at Pavia, we can feel instinctively what 
perhaps cannot be expressed scientifically, how the two 
elements of election and hereditary descent concurred, 
when the throne was vacant, towards the determina- 
tion of its next occupant. The element of popular 
election, present in all these Teutonic monarchies, was 
there, but there was also a strong preference for the 
rejpresentatives of cex-tain special lines of descent, 
especially during all the seventh century for the repre- 
sentatives of the sainted Theudelinda. Thus the succes- 
sion to the throne, though much less strictly hereditary 
than that which obtained amongst the Franks, was 
much more so than that of the Visigoths. In Spain 
before the Moorish conquest and after the fall of the 
monarchy of Toulouse there was hardly a single royal 
family that succeeded in maintaining itself for more than 
two generations, whereas Aripert II, who got possession 
of the throne in 700, was descended in the fourth 
degree from the brother of Theudelinda. 

The king of the Lombards, if he were a man of any Kiagiy 
force of character, was able to make his will felt very 
efiectively, at any rate throxigh all the north of Italy. 

He moved the national army whither he would : his 
favour could make or mar the fortunes of a subject : 
and the fabric of his wealth, the foundation of which 
was laid in the day when at the close of the inter- 
regnum the thirty-six dukes surrendered each one-half 
of his domains to the newly-elected Authari, was 
doubtless raised higher and higher by the confiscation 
of the proi)erty of rebellioxis nobles, and especially by 
the multitude of firxes which, as wo have seen in 
commenting on the laws of Hothari and Liutprand, 
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were payable to ‘ the King’s Court ’ or ‘ the King’s 
Palace 

‘ The king’s rights ’ (I borrow here the language of 
a great German jurist ‘ as limited by popular freedom 
were the following. The laws were devised by him 
in consultation with the great men and nobles of 
the land, then accepted by the collected army which 
formed the assembly of the people, and given forth in 
his name. He was the supreme judge, but, like other 
national judges, he was assisted by jurors ® in finding 
the verdict. From him went forth the summons to 
the host, but without doubt war, before being declared, 
was first talked over with the great men and approved 
in the assembly of the people, which was generally 
held on the ist of March. The public domain, that 
is all the land that was not di\nded among private 
persons, was his, and was administered by officers 
specially named by him, the gastalds. It was he who 
safe-guarded the peace of the community: therefore 
the highest criminal jurisdiction was in his hands, and 
was partly exercised by him directly, partly handed 
over to his own officers or to the heads of the people. 
The former mode was generally adopted when the 
disturbers of the peace were great and powerful 
persons. All crimes against the commonwealth, such 
as treason, disturbance of the national assembly, and 
the like, were punished by the king, either with death 
or with the maximum fine (900 solidi), and an eipially 

’ Pines for breach of the peace and maladministration of justice 
are said to be payable to the king’s palace; for certain acts of 
immorality, to the king’s court. Pabst (p. 444) thinks tlioro Ls 
an impoj-tant distinction here, but I do not clearly understand 
what it is. 

Hegel, i. 448-450- 


® ScliOff'en. 
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heavy penalty avenged any breach of the peace which book vil 
occurred in the king’s palace. Even of the fines — ! — 1_ 
which were inflicted for injuries on private persons, one 
half [as a general rule] went to the king to atone for 
the breach of the public peace, while the other half went 
as solace and compensation to the injured party. More- 
over the king exercised the highest police-jurisdiction, 
and took the necessary precautions for the safety of 
persons and property throughout the land. Without his 
permission, no free man accompanied by his clan [fara) 
might change his residence even within the kingdom 
[still less leave the country]: no one might exercise 
the ci'aft of a goldsmith or coin money. Under his 
especial protection were all churches and convents 
with their appurtenances, as well as foi'eigners settling 
in the realm (wavgangi). He also represented the 
woman as against her guardian ipi^indwald), the re- 
tainer as against his lord, and afibrded a last refuge to 
men otherwise unarmed and unprotected. Out of these 
rights as universal patron or sufmerae guardian there 
firoso lor him various claims of inheritance which he 
exoi-cised on behalf of the community when private 
heirs failed.’ 

Ho far Ilocrel. But crreat as were the powers of the Eoyai 

« . -I T • powiir not 

Lombard kiii^ when wielded by a strong and vigoi'ous Jieipod 
arm, it imist not be forgotten that, as Hegel and other church, 
eiupiirers liave pointed out, one influeirce which in 
other States did much to consolidate and strengthen 
royal power was wanting here. The Church, which 
undoubtedly did so much to establish the Frankish 
and the Haxon monarchies, seems to have been always 
cold towards that of the Lombards, nor could all 
the lavish gifts of kings and dukes to basilica and 
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BOOK VII. monastery do more than win a kind of grudging assent 
— ^ to the proposition that the nefandus Langohardus was 
somewhat less intolerable than aforetime. 

The Iron Before we leave the subject of the Lombard kings, 
of the something must he said as to the chief emblem of 
Lombards, dignity, the far-famed Iron Crown h In the 

Church of St. John the Baptist at Monza is still to 
be seen that little golden circlet (‘15 centimetres in 
diameter, 5-3 centimetres high’) which was guarded 
there among the most precious treasures of the Church 
for more than twelve centuries. It is made in six 
separate pieces, and it has in it twenty-two jewels of 
various kinds (chiefly pearls and emeralds), twenty-six 
golden roses, and twenty-four finely wrought enamels. 
But that which has given the crown its name and its 
special historic interest is not its precious gems, but 
the thin circlet of ii'on (only 3 oz. in weight and a centri- 
metre high) which runs round the inside of the diadem. 
This iron rim is now said to be composed of a nail wliich 
was used in the crucifixion of Christ, and was lirought 
from Jerusalem by Helena, mother of Constantine. 
With this precious ring of iron the crown of Constantine 
may have been adorned : it may have travelled from 
Constantinople to Home : it may have boon sent by 
Pope Gregory the Great to Thoudolinda, though it is 
not probable that he would dare to give to a Lombard 
queen the embloms of Imperial sovereignty. But for 
all these conjectures, whether probable or iinprol)able, 

Thoro is a Ixolpful articli» on tho Lomlxirtl crowns in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Christian AuilquilitiH, Tho i>lni<‘S ropr<‘Honiing thorn 
at p. 460 of tho first volume of Mumtori’s Korum Italicarum 
Scriptores are especially valuable now that one of the crowns has 
perished* See also Prof, lVe<3mau’s nistorical and Architoctuiml 
Sketches, pp, 266-270, 
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there does not exist any shadow of proof : and, in fact, 

the theory of the connection of the Iron Crown with 

the sacred nail cannot be certainly traced back for 
more than three or four centuries, and is generally con- 
sidered to have received its death-blow at the hands 
of Muratori. To one who, like the present writer, 
views with the utmost suspicion all the supposed dis- 
coveries at Jerusalem of the enthusiastic and credulous 
Helena, the question of one fiction less or more in 
connection with the sacred nails is not extremely 
interesting, and does not seem worth the tons of 
printed paper which have already been devoted to it. 

But the story of the Crown for its own sake, and as a 
great historic emblem, is undoubtedly interesting. 

Till the twelfth century it appears to have been 
always called the Corona Aurea ; after that, the name 
of Corona Ferrm gradually became more usual ; and in 
the fourteenth century the Emperoi’S Henry VII and 
Lewis the Bavaiian being for some reason unable to 
obtain the precious so-called Iron Crown itself, are 
said to have been crowned with one made entirely of 
iron This baser rival however soon vairishes from the 
scene, and the true Iron-G-olden Crown re-appeai-s, and 
is used for the coronation of Charles IV, the author 
of the Golden Bull, and Charles V, the world-wide 
Emperor. Strangest of all the scenes in the history of 
the venerable ornament was that when, in the hands of 
a French Master of the Ceremonies, accompanied by the 
Arch-priest and twelve citkiens of Monza (dressed by 
their own especial desire in uniform), and escorted by 
fifty-six cavalry soldiers, it was transfen’ed on the i8th 
of May, 1805, to the Cathedral of Milan, where eight 
’ Marimonti, Storia di Mouza, iio and 
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book vil days after, the son of a Corsican attorney placed it on 
his imperial brow, uttering the well-known words, 
‘ Dio me I’ha data, guai a chi la toccherk’.’ 

But though the Iron Crown still survives at Monza, 
a scarcely less interesting relic of Lombard domination 
has disappeared almost in our own days. Side by side 
with the Iron Crown were to be seen at Monza in the 
time of Muratori. two other crowns, one of Agilulf and 
one of Theudelinda. The former, in some respects the 
most interesting of the three, was adorned with figures 
of Our Saviour, two Angels, and the Twelve Apostles, 
each standing in an alcove of laurel boughs. It had 
65 carbuncles and emeralds and 158 pearls, and round 
the bottom of it ran an inscription recording that 
‘ Agilulf the glorious man, by Divine grace king of the 
whole of Italy, ofiered this crown to St. John the 
Baptist in the church of Monza Unfortunately this 
most interesting historical relic must now be spoken 
of in the past tense. Having been carried off by 
Napoleon to Paris, it was kept there among the 
treasures of the Bibliothfeque Nationale, but in J anuary, 
1804, it was stolen by one of the custodians named 
Charlier, and carried off by him to Amsterdam, the 
gold melted, and the jewels sold. The thief was 
captured and died in prison, but the crown of the 
noble Agilulf was irrecoverably lost ®. 

’ ‘ God has given it to me. Woe betide him who sliall touch it.’ 
The ceremony of transportation is minutely described by Maiu- 
monti, pp. 119-121. 

® ‘aQILYLP . GBAT . dI . VIB . GLOB , BEX . TOTIVS , ITAL . 
OEFEEET . SCO . lOHAHBT . BABTISTB . IN . ECCLA , MODIOIA.’ 

* I take some of these particulars from Theodoi'e de Murr’s 
Dissertatio de Corona. Eegni Italiae, vulgo Ferrea dicta ’ (Munich, 
1810). He says that Oharliei’ (whom he rightly calls ‘ furcifor ’ — 
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As for the Iron Crown itself, after figuring in the book vii. 
coronation of two Austrian Emperors at Milan, it was — ^ ^ 
after the battle of Solferino carried eastward to 
Venice, the last stronghold of Austrian power in 
Italy, and only after the war of 1866 was it brought 
back to its old home in Monza, where it may be 
hoped that it will now rest, to be used hereafter 
only for the coronation of the sovereigns of an united 
Italy. 

Passing now from the Royal to the Ducal office, Tho 
we observe first a curious fact. The history of thentike.' 
interregnum and the high position attained by the 
rulers of Spoleto and Benevento, together with many 
other indications of the same kind, clearly show that 
the Duke was a most important person in the Lombard 
State, no foreign importation, but a home-growth of 
the Teutonic genius, and yet we are entirely un- 
acquainted with his true national name. D'lux is of 
course Latin, taken over as we have seen from the 
Imperial hierarchy of office. Neither Paulus nor the 
laws of Eothari nor those of Liutprand give us the 
slightest indication how the office of Gisulf or Faiwald 
was spoken of by himself and by Ins countiymen 
when no ecclesiastic was at hand to translate their 
language into the barbaroxis'Latin of a legal document. 

We may conjecture that the Lombard name was some 
compound of Ari, the eciuivalent of army and thus 
that it may have resembled the Anglo-Saxon Ilerdoga 
(Army-leader), but this can be only a conjecture, and 

gallows-l)ird) died in prison of indigestion causod 1>y eating too 
much moat-pie and drinking too nnicii brandy. 

’ Found in Ariport, Arieliis, Aiiwidd, &c. 
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book vil raises the further question, ‘ Had the Lombards any 
■ word like Ecddorman to express the civil as distinct 
from the military duties of this great functionaiy, to 
describe the duke when sitting on the judgment-seat 
rather than when leading his warriors to battle ’ 

The power and the possibilities of power residing 
in the office of the Lombard duke have been perhaps 
sufficiently indicated in the course of the preceding 
history. We have seen how an office which was at 
first delegated only for life, became in some cases 
virtually hereditary; how the perpetual rebellions of 
the Lombard dukes against their sovereign divided 
and enfeebled the State ; how these rebellions were 
suppressed, and the dukes of Horthem Italy were 
brought into comparative subjection and subordination 
before the end of the seventh century; but how far 
harder even the great Liutprand found it to deal with 
the semi-independent dukes of Spoleto and Benevento. 
As to these latter princes and their relation to the 
central authority, our information is extremely vague. 
We can see that there was no close cohesion, but we 
are perhaps hardly entitled to assert that there was 
during the greater part of Lombard history absolute 
alienation and hostility between them. Matrimonial 
alliances between the families of king and duke are 
not uncommon : the sons of the duke are friendly 
visitors at Pavia : when occasion arises they can work 
together against Emperor or Exarch. Thus, though 
it is undeniable that the tie which bound the dukes 
of Spoleto and Benevento to the Northern kingdom 
was a somewhat loose one, and though commentators 
are right in calling attention to the pointed omission of 
* Soe Kemble, The Saxons in England, ii. 126. 
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the names of these dukes in the prologues to the laws book vii. 
even of the gi-eat Liutprand h it is not quite certain . 

that we are right in deducing from this latter circum- 
stance that they were really disaffected to the Lombard 
king. With the Flaminian Way still more or less 
blocked by Imperial troops, it might be unsafe for a 
great personage like the duke of Spoleto or Benevento 
to travel to Pavia without an escort, which would 
have been in fact an ai'my. And it is noteworthy in 
this connection, that at none of the later diets held by 
Liutprand (not even when Benevento at any rate was 
loyal, being under the rule of the king’s nephew, 
Gi'cgory) have we any express mention of the presence 
at these assemblies of nobles from either of the 
southern duchies. 

In connection with the ducal office generally, (pass- Tho 
ing on from the cpiestion of the larger semi-inde-^' 
])endent duchies), it will be well to notice an iirstitu- 
tion, p(5culiar, or nearly so*, to the Lombard State, 
that of the f/astal<l<it. The gastnld, whose name was 

’ For instance, tho prologues to tho laws of March i, 717, 

‘Siniilitor modo cum omnibus judicibus nostris do partibus 
Austriiw), Noustrio nocnon ot do Tuscio finibus sou ot coteris nos- 
tris lauigobardis’; MJirch i, 720, ‘Una eiim inhistribus viris 
optimalibuH metis Noustrio, Austrio (‘t do Txiscio partibus, vel 
nnivorsis nobililtus Langobardis.’ On this Pabst roiriarks, ‘We 
know that Iho dukes of Benevento and Spoloto did not appear at 
tho lirst diets. Liutprand ignores their absonoo, and acts just as 
if those regions belonged not at all to his kingdom.’ But surely 
tho words alwut ‘ tho other noblo Lombards ’ aro meant to apply 
to tlutm ? 

* Ducango (piotos a passfigo from Thoophunos (a..m. 6169) ro- 
ferriug t(» tlut KiitrraMot of tho Ohagan of tho Avars : also from 
Ordericus Vitalis speaking rhotorically of tho ‘ Satellites ot Qas- 
tahli ’ of tho Norman kings <»f England. But is it not probably 
in tho latter case a ‘loan-word ’ from the Lombards? 
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BOOK VII. probably derived from tbe Gothic word gastaldan, to 

acquire or possess, seems to have been a royal officer 

whose special business it was to collect the fines due 
to the king, and to administer the royal domain, 
distributed as it was through the various districts of 
Italy. It is a not improbable conjecture of Hegel, that 
when, at the restoration of the kingship, the dukes sur- 
rendered half of their territories in order to constitute 
such royal domain, this was a division of land, not of the 
revenues accruing from land, and that this may have 
been the occasion on which gastalds were appointed 
in order to safe-guard the king’s rights in the surren- 
dered districts ; to collect his rents and taxes ; to judge 
the causes which arose within their gastaldat ; and to 
lead forth to war the free Lombards who dwelt therein. 
Whether he lived in the same city as the duke we 
cannot say : probably in most cases he would fix his 
abode in a town of secondary importance. But it is 
essential to observe that the gastalds thus holding 
the king’s commission were, and were meant to be, a 
check upon the power of the dukes, who though in 
theory themselves also the nominated servants of the 
Crown, were fast becoming hereditary rulers. Thus 
the two principles, what may be called by an ana- 
chronism the feudal principle and that of the cen- 
tralised monai'chy, being represented respectively by 
the duke and the gastald, were set over against one 
another, and exercised upon one another a reciprocal 
control. As was said in the laws of Eothari, ‘If a 
duke shall unjustly harass one of his men-at-arms, let 
the gastald relieve him until he find out the truth, 
and bring him to justice, either in the presence of the 
king, or at least before his duke.’ ‘ If any gastald 
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shall unreasonably harass his man-at-arms, let the book vii. 
duke relieve him until he shall find out the truth of 
his case h’ 

It is to be noted, as a sign of the semi-independent 
position of the two great Southern dukes, that no 
royal gastalds appear to have existed in their do- 
minions, but they ajJi^ointed gastalds of their own, 
who seem to have been of somewhat inferior position 
to their namesakes in the rest of Italy, holding a 
delegated authority from the duke, each one in the 
little actus or townsliip which formed the adininistrative 
unit in the duchy of Benevento, perhaps also in that 
of S]K)leto. Meanwhile the duke himself lived almost 
in royal splendour at Benevento or Spoleto. His 
court was the centre of all ])ower and all brilliancy. 

He had his chancellor (rc/crendarius), his higli con- 
stable {innr^mhis), his gi-and chanibeilain and master 
of the robes (ouhicularius and vest a ravins), and his 
gi’and treasurer (stolasaz). And, significant fact, in 
his charters and donations he always mentioned the 
year of his own reign, and forgot to mention that of 
his sovereign who w£is reigning jit Pavia. 

For Lombju'd Italy as a whole we find the number 
of gastalds apparently increasing, and that of the 
daces diminishing, as the seventh centuiy w(«ars on. 

In ewitafes such as those of Parma and I'iaoenm, 
which had heon betrayed by their dukes to th<j Fmpiro, 
it wiiH natural tliat Agilulf, when he rocovei'cd them, 

’ 1. 23 : ‘Si (lux cxorcitulom suuiu nioldstavcrit injn.slo f'liKiiilditm 
(‘11111 Hdliitidt, ((uoiiwiuo vitriUtdin Hiiiini invcniiit, iit in jiriK'Kiuitiniu 
I'cjjjiH nut (Ktri.ii apud duni'iu huuiu ad jiistitinm pordiical.’ 

I. 24 : ‘Hi (pii.s gaataldiuH oxorcitali'iu suum luoldatuvcril coutni 
ratioiKiai, dux oum Bulaciid, (pioiwipKi voritalcm Hiimii iiiVdiiiat,’ 

von. VI. i» p 
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BOOK VII. should appoint not an aspiring duke but a subservient 
gastald to administer the affairs of the city, and that 
he should speak of these places as ‘ cities of our I'oyal 
house Rothari too when he wc»n from the C!re(iks 
the fair cities on the coast of the Riviera, probaldy 
put them under the rule of his gnstohli^. And in 
some of those cases in which the I'ebellion of a 
turbulent duke was with difficulty .supj)resse<l f.'is for 
instance in the case of Treviso), it seems probable I liac 
the king, while confiscating the private property of t h<‘ 
duke, added his tenitory to the royal domain, and 
divided it up into gastaldats. 

Besides the gaaUdd, there were other ollicers of the 
royal domain called by the general name of acfaivx 
regis, the gradation of whose rank and various dut.ics 
it is not easy to discover It is interesting bowev<-r 
to observe the irapoitant, even judicial functions of the 
’Vhemtd- saltanus or forester®. The saddahu, or nrfdd}tf(/~.i>\ 
Mus. -vvhom frequent mention is made in the laws, stiems 
to have been not unlike one of our justices of t he 
peace. His title (‘ the enfoi’cer of obligations'’’) seems 
to show that it rested with him to enforce obedience, 
to the decisions of the court above ; and the words by 

^ ‘Domus nostrao civitates’ (Troyu, Cod. Dip. Lonjf. ii. .'5.14). 

® Such are the scurin, omscario and smjf’tmlus who an* men- 
tioned in the laws and charters. Sec Pahst, p. 4y(>. 

® Laws of Liutprand, 44, 8g. The mltarius is one of tint 
magistrates elnu-god (under heavy penalties for renussnessj wit li 
the pursuit of fugitive slaves and the discovery and puiUHhnicnt 
of witches, 

* The name of the sculdaliis still snrvivtis in the (hinmiii 
ScJiultJicm. 

' So Meyer : ‘WCrtlich derjonige, deru es olilag VeJi>llichtungcn 
{sculd) zu befehlen Qiaizm).’ 
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which Paulus Diaconus translates it (p'ector loci ’) show book vii. 
us that practically the sculdahis was the chief man in ■ .. 

the little town or village in which he dwelt. 

The particular sculdahis of whom Paulus speaks in 
this passage was that Argait whose unfortunate name, 
coupled with his want of success in capturing the 
Sclovene robbers from over the mountains, exposed 
him to the clumsy banter of Duke Ferdulf of Friuli, 
and led to the loss of hundreds of Lombai*d lives 
through Argait’s fool -hardy attempt to wipe off the 
stain upon his honour But notwithstanding this 
error, Paulus tells us that he was ‘a noble man, 
powerful in coinage and strength’; in fact, just like 
a stalwart, hot-tempered English sipiire, mtire terrible 
with that strong sword-arm of his, than successful in 
matching his wits against the shifty, nimble, petty 
thieves ■' from over the border. 

I'lie organisation of the Lombard State was un- Coutiition 
doubtedly cmdo and somewhat barbax’ous, though in quiKhJr*" 
the very quaintness of its barbarism there is a certain J^STiic 
charm when we comjiare it with the ])ompous and 
effete hierarchy of Byzantine officialism, lint the 
question which, as T have already often hinted, attracts 
while it continually eludes us is, ‘ What was the con- 
dition of the e<arlier population of Italy, of the men 
who thoiigh of various stocks all called themselve.s 
Roman, unchsr these their Lombard compieroi’s ? ’ This 
question, as I have said, must attract ns. After we 
have followed the history of the Imiierial race from 

' ‘ ftnlwocutiis <*st hoH r(Kjt<tr loci ilHus, qucra smldaMs lingua 
j)roitna <lifiun<, vir nobilm anirnotino ot viribufl potitns; sod faunon 
<*o«doni Intninculos a<lso(jtui non potuit’ ( 11 . L. vi. 24). 

* Soo p. 329. ” ‘liitnmeuli,’ 

J* p 2 
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BOOK VII. the hut of Faustulus to the glories of the Palatine 
and the Capitol, after gazing in many widely sundered 
lands on the handiwork of the Roman legionary and 
thus learning afresh in manhood the marvel of the 
schoolboy’s commonplaces concerning ‘ the lords of the 
world, the nation of the toga,’ how can we turn away 
from them in the day of their calamity, or fail to 
enquire how the sons of Italy, when their turn came 
to be enslaved, bore themselves in their bondage ? 

But the question, though it must be asked, cannot 
be satisfactorily answered. The pit of ruin into which 
Rome fell was so deep that scarcely a voice reaches 
us from its dark recesses. The Greek in similai’ cir- 
cumstances would surely have told us something of 
his reverses. He would have written histories or sung 
elegies, or in some way or other coined his sorrows into 
gold. The Roman, always naturally unexpressive, 
endured, was silent, and died. The actual evidence as 
to the condition of the Latin population under their 
Lombard lords is scanty, and can soon be summarised 
for the reader. The conjectures with which we cannot 
help filling up the blank interstices of that evidence 
are endless, and a volume would be needed to discuss 
them thoroughly. 

I’auius To begin with, there is the important statement by 
ouUio’** Paulus of the results of the Lombard conquest to 
tifmeut’ w-hich reference has already been made \ ‘ In tluise 

ilmhardH, days [under the rule of the thhty dukes, just after 
the death of Alboin] many of the noble Romans were 
slain through avarice. But the rest being divided 
among theii’ “ guests ” on condition of paying the third 


’ See vol. V. p. i88. 
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part of their produce to the Lombards, are made book vii. 
ti'ibutaries - 

The general purport of this passage is clear enough. 

The largest land-owners among the Romans, the 
iKjijles who owned any hitifnndvt- which might still 
exist in Italy, were, as a rule, killed by the greefly 
Lombards, who probably portioned out their lands 
among them. The rest of the Roman inhabitants (for 
so surely we must understand the ])ass<age, not ‘ the 
I'est of the nobles ’) found themselves assigned as 
‘ hosts’ to the new-comers who were their ‘guests,’ and 
boxind to pay over to them omi-third of the produce of 
tlunr lands. The result of this i-ovolutu>n was of coui'se 
in a certain sense to take away their freedom and 
make them tributaries (that is, not ‘ tenants ’ hut more 
nearly ‘serfs’) to the invading Lombards. We have 
hero therefore again nearly the same process which we 
liave already watched in the Italy of Odovucar raid 
Theodoric. The word (host or giiest) is a 

technical one in this connexion, and expresses with 
imintended irony the relation in which the ]>oor dis- 
])OsscsHed Roman stood to his most unwelctmie guest 
Only we have to notice this difference, that wlunvas 
in Odovacar’s and Tluiodoric’s land -settlements and in 
that of the Burgundians and Visigoths a third or other 
fraction of the land itself was taken by the invadtir, 

‘ ‘ Ilis multi nohiliiim Romunoruin oh fiupiditatoin inti*r- 

Huul. R«li<jui vui*o jkt hospitus divisi, ut lurtiain piirttuu 
suiinim fniguui Liingoljimlia por.solvci'oiit, trihutarii (dli<'iu!itur ’ 

(Fiuilus, II. L. ii. 32). 

“ As Stiviguy Hiiys (i. 400), ‘ was llm H|M!cinl word ummI 
to (‘.'{jircss Uki iHilution ongoudtsrod hy tho liind-scitlcuuuitp’; find 
(i. 2ijS), ‘ Nut only wiis tho Koman cullt'd Uio Hurgunduin'.H lin.'^prs, 
but iiLso rira nrsit.' 
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BOOK viL here it was a third of the produce of the land to which 

Ch. 14. . , . 

he helped himself This is an important difference, 

and at once raises the question, ‘ Was it a third of the 
gross produce of the soU, or was the “ host ” allowed to 
take subsistence for himself and those who helped him 
in the cultivation first, and then to pay a third of the 
net produce to his “ guest ” ? ’ If the latter, the tribute 
was, as such things went, fair and moderate : if the 
former, it is considered that it was equivalent to 
taking two-thirds of the net produce, and that it 
probably left but a narrow margin for the cultivator 
and his family. We have no means of deciding the 
question, but it seems on the whole most likely that 
the harsher view is the true one, and that the Lom- 
bard took his third of everything grown on the land 
before the Roman was allowed any wages for his 
labour 

The Lorn- However this may be, the following consequences 
luTa seem necessarily to flow from the fact that the Lom- 
bards took from the previous inhabitants of Italy, not 
thw of ^ quota of land, but a quota of produce. In the first 
rtnco^’of’ they were themselves thus exempted from the 

tho land, necessity of agricultural labour. They could live like 
gentlemen on the tribute paid by their down-trodden 
‘hosts,’ could perhaps drift into the cities, or go hunting 
in the forests: in short, they missed that sobering, 
steadying influence which is given to the cultivator 
of the soil by his long annual struggle with Nature. 

' Savigny took oiiginally the view most favoiu'ahlo to the 
Lombards, but abandoned it in his second edition. Loo, Ilogol, 
and Troya all contend for the ‘third of gross produce.’ Ilogel 
especially urges (i. 357) that to adopt Savigny’s original view is 
to make the ‘ nefandissimi Langobardi’ the mildest and most 
generous of all the Teutonic conquerors. 
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Secondly, the softening and harmonising influence book vii. 
which is sometimes exercised by neighbourhood and a — ! — !_ 
common pursuit was necessarily here wanting. Cassio- 
dorus says that Liberius, to whom was assigned 
the duty of marking out the Thirds in the Ostro- 
gothic land settlement, so fulfilled his mission as 
actually to draw the men of the two nations closer 
together. ‘For whereas men are w'ont to come into 
collision on account of their being neighbours, with 
these men the common holding of their farms pi’oved 
in practice a reason for concord Doubtless this 
statement is coloured by the official optimism which 
is characteristic of its author, bxit in the Lombard land 
settlement such a result was impossible. The Lom- 
bard hosjjes was a landlord, often probably an absentee 
landlord, and was hated accordingly. 

For, thirdly, the necessary result of taking not land 
but a portion <»f his yearly produce from the Roman 
cultivator, was to make of him, as Paulus says, a 
‘ trilmtarhis,’ and thus to deprive him, more or less, 
of his freedom. When the Ostrogothic or Rugian 
‘guest ’ had with the high hand taken the allotted 
portion away from his Roman neighbour, it was 
nothing to him what that neighbour did with the rest. 

He might starve or grow fat on his diminished 
holding ; he might drift away to Rome or Constanti- 
no] >lo ; he might enter the service of the Church, or 
join the army of diggei’S who by Theodoric’s orders 
were draining the marshes of Terraoina, — it was all 
one to the barbarian ‘guest’ who had been quartered 
U])on him. But the Jjombard who had received not 
land but the arms of the subject-race for his i)ortiou, 

‘ Vamrum, ii. 16. ® Soo vol. iii. p. 303. 
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BOOK VII. would undoubtedly insist that his ‘ host ’ should 

! — 1 remain upon the land and make it bring forth as 

plenteous crops as he could, and the whole force of 
the new rough barbarian kingdom would liack liis 
claim. Thus the Roman, lately perhaps a fi-ee cul- 
tivator, became not a tenant but a and 

practically a ‘ serf bound to the soil 
Obscure We next come to a mysterious and difficult sentciicf^ 
Pauius^ of Paulus, which has been more discussed than any- 
division thing else written by its author, and has given line to 
hnspites. almost as much controversy as the celebrated sont(jiice.s 
of Tacitus as to the land-system of the Germans. 
After describing the period of the interregnum and how 
it was ended by the elevation of Autharito the throne, 
his assumption of the title Flavius, and the suri’cnder 
by the dukes of half their property ‘to i-oyal uses in 
order that there might be a fund out of wliich iho king 
himself, his adherents, and those who wei’e hound to 
his service by their various offices might be support ed,’ 
Paulus says, ‘PopuU tcmien adgravati po' Ijfuujohm'- 
dos hospites partiuntur^.’ He then goes on to (hwcrihc 
the happy estate of the kingdom of the Lombards under 
Authari, the absence of robbery and crime, tin* cessation 
of unjust exactions {angaria), and the fearless sc'ourity 
with which every one went about his lawful bnsiin^ss. 

In the earlier pages of this history I have, sug- 
gested as a translation of the above sonteiuuf, ‘|In 
this division] the subject iiopulations who had been 


’ Hegel (i. 402) strongly argiios that wo must not think of (lu* 
Eomans under the Lombards as mero rolmi, })ut as a somowhal 
higher class, like the Frankish lUcH. Still 1 think ‘sorfs bound to 
the soil ’ fitly describes their condition. 

* H. L. iii. 16. 5 Y„]_ ^ 2 
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assigned to their several Lombard guests were [also] book vii. 
included ’ : that is to say, that along with the lands — — h. 
the tributary Roman populations settled upon them 
were handed over to the king. This seems to be the 
sense i*equired by the general drift of the passage, but 
it must be confessed that it is difficult to get it out of 
the sentence as it stands'*. 'What seems an easier 
translation is offered by Marquis Capponi ** : ‘ The 
tributary poinilations iiK^ndi aihjrarnti) however are 
divided ’ (that is remain divided) ‘ among their Lombard 
guests.’ This translation gives a good meaning to the 
woi-d taman (however), but it is difficult to get ‘ remain 
divided’ out of partiuntm', and it is also in itself im- 
probable. For what would be the object of handing 
over to the king broad lands denuded of the tribu- 
taiy Romans wlio cultivated them, and what would 
thci surrendering dukes do with the great populations 
thu.s thrown on their hands and deprived of the land 
from which they derived their sustenance ? 

On the whole, without going minut(i]y here into the 
vai'ious and sometimes despemte devices which have 
beeiii resorted to in oi-der to obtain a satisfactory 
moaning from the passage, the safest course st'oms to 
be to accpnesce in the decision of (Jajqioni, that, what- 
ever may he its construction, it is too obsciire to make 
it sale to resort to it for any fresh infonna,ti<m as to 
the condition of the vampushod Ilomans. The stdject 
with which Pnulus is mainly dealing is the financisd 
arrangements made between the <lukes and their new 

’ For why wlionld huvo Mnmnn* uflcu* ‘populi,’ .mjhI why 
should w<i not liav<^ and why not *iiit<<r rogoin <*i 

instond of ‘intoi* laui^olmrdos hospitt^s*? 

* ‘Bui Longohardi iu Italia,’ p. 18. 
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sovereign. These it is probably hopeless now to under- 
stand, but it seems clear that the system by which the 
Eoman landowner was made tributary to a Lombard 
hospes still remained in force, whoever that 
may have been \ 

Having gathered such scanty information as we 
could from the pages of Paulus, let us now turn to 
consider what light is thrown by the Lombard laws 
on the condition of the vanquished Tiomans. The laws 
of Rothari, as we have seen, are eloquently silent as 
to the very name of Roman. Except for the one con- 
temptuous allusion to the case of a Roman female 
slave {ancilla Romana) whose seduction was to bo 
atoned for by a fine scarcely more than half that 
which was payable for the seduction of a Teutonic 
slave (ancilla gentilis), we might have supi)osed that 
Rothari and his counsellors lived on a planet to which 
the fame of Rome had never reached. We find how- 
ever in these very laws a large number of enactments 
as to the rights and wrongs of the Aldius, a man who, 

’ Savigny’s explanation (i 401) fe nearly tho same an Capiioni’s : 
‘The king was endowed by the nohles. Tho Romans wero in 
the meantime divided among the individual Lombards as Ihoir 
holies, and the old relation between them romainod unehnngdd.’ 

Hegel’s (L 353) is somewhat similar: ‘The king roprossod acts 
of lawless violence, hut there was no change in tlio gononil con- 
dition of the conquered Romans. They remained divided among 
their ho^ntes.’ 

Troya (Storia d’ltalia, i. 6. ccocx) contends that tho true rending 
is ‘patiuntur,’ and translates, ‘The dukes gave half of tlndr 
property to the king : nevertheless the populations oppressed by 
the Lombard guests suffered for it ; the dukos made up for their 
patriotic surrender to the king by screwing a larger tribute out 
of the oppressed Romans.’ This does not go very well with tho 
sentence that follows about the Golden Age. 
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as we discovered, occupied a position midway between 

the ‘ folk-free ’ Lombai’d of the king’s army and the 

mere slave. Everything seemed to show that we were 
here dealing with a man not greatly or essentially 
different from the Roman colonus, who cultivated the 
ground for a master and who could not change his con- 
dition or his home, but who on the other hand could 
not have his rent (if we call it so) raised arbitrarily 
upon him, nor be sold like the mere slave into distant 
bondage. In alluding, as I then did’, to the suggestion 
that among the Aldii of the Lombard law-book we had 
to look for the vast mass of the so-called ‘ Homan ’ 
inhabitants of Italy who occupied it liefore the Lom- 
bard coiKpiest, I proposed that we should for the time 
neither accept this theory nor yet reject it, but keep 
it before our minds and see how far it explained the 
phenomena which came before us. 

Now, at the close of this eiuiuiry, I ask the reader Th<- 
if he does not consider that the proliabuity ot thisuH^Wa. 
theory amounts almost to certainty ? It is true we 
have not — would that we had — any distinct statement 
by Paulus or any other contemjiorary authority, ‘ The 
Homans were made Aldii’ \ but we ai‘e told that they 
were made trihutxirii, and finding in the Lombard 
law-book continual allusions to a class of men — ^mani- 
festly a large class — who are evidently triimfarii, we 
say with some confideivce: ‘Surely the staple of this 
class is tlie vanquished Homan population.’ I may 
say that this theory is not the special discovery of 
any one student, though perhaps Troya has done raoi'e 
to establish its correctness than any other writer. 

It has by this time almost passed into one of the 

‘ p. 1 81. 
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sooK VII. commonplaces of Lombard history ; but it has seemed 

desirable to review the reasons by which it is supported 

and to show that they are likely to stand the test of 
further investigation. 

If it be once admitted that the great mass of the 
Eoman population are represented by the Aid'd of 
the Lombard Codes, most of the desired information 
is ours. Almost all the events that could happen to 
them can be expressed (if we may speak mathemati- 
cally) in terms of the guidrigild, which yti'idvigild how- 
ever, we must always remember, was payal)lo not to the 
Aldius himself but to his master. If a Homan culti- 
vat(»r was fatally injured by some truculent Lombard 
swashbuckler, it is not upon his injury or on his 
family’s claims to com2)ensation tliat liothari meditates, 
but he argues that if liis master is not imhmmiiied 
for the loss of so j)rofitable a drudge, there will be 
a fnida between him and the homicid<!, and Im there- 
fore fixes the tariff (^f (ju'ulr'uj'dd to be 2)aid by the 
homicide to the master. 

Thus then, S2)eaking generally, we may say if any 
one would know how the countrymen of Virgil and 
Cicero were faring during the latter i»art of (be sixth 
and the seventh centuries and wliat sort of lives thciy 
lived, let him study the Lombard Codes and see what 
they say as to the jjosition of the uildiiiii and Aid to 
in Lom})ard Italy. But there are two (jlasses of 
))ersons to whom we cannot feel sure that this infor- 
mation applies. 

I’ossibhi The first are the bandici’aftsmen and dwelh'i's in 
(•jiiiis: towns. Is there anything in the itbove-<[Uoted words 

of Paulus about ‘i)ayingthe third ])art of their crops’ 
[fnignm) to the hosjAten which entitles us to say 
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that a worker in metal living w’ithin the walls ofBOOKVii. 
a town was made subject to this tribute ? It is — 
geuerally conjectured by historical enquirers that this 
artisan class shared the degradation and the liability 
to tribute of their rural fellow-countrymen ; but we 
cannot be said to have any proof of this proposition, 
nor is it so easy to understand how the quartering 
of the Lombard guest upon the Homan could be 
accomplished in the town as in the country. 

And, secondly, the wealthy and leisured class apart a. Wealthy 
from the mere land-owners, if there were any such 
class left in Italy, — how did they fare under the new 
system ? I say, ‘ if thei'e w'ere any such left,’ because 
the iniiuences which had been at work in Italy to 
drain it of those whom we should call its gentlemen 
had been mighty and had been working for centuries. 

The impoverishment of the Curiales, the invasions 
of Alaric, of Attila, of Gaiseric, Odovacar and his 
Ilerulians, Theodoric and his Ostrogoths, pre-eminently 
the bloody revenges w'hich marked the latter stages 
of the Ostrogothic war, the emigration to Constanti- 
nople, the tendency of all men of good birth and 
education to dock to the seat of officialism, whether 
at liavenna or at Constantinople, in search of a career, 
the attractions of the Church for some, of the Convent 
foi‘ others, — all these causes had doubtless worked a 
terrible depletion of the niral aristocracy of Italy, 
oven before the unspeakable Lombard came to hasten 
the jirocess. 

Ktill there may have been Homan gentlemen, as now aw 
there may have b(»en Roman artisans, who were nobara iaww 
man’s Aid'd, and therefore stood outside the pale oforimu*an<i 
e.xpress Lombard law, and if there were such I think oomnutti«a 
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•K viL we can only conjecture what amount of protection 
they received for life and property. My own conjec- 
time would be that in the first generation after the 
conquest they received none at all. The sentence of 
Paulus, ‘In these days many of the noble Homans 
were slain through avarice,’ expresses, I susjject, the 
state of things not only under the lawless dukes, but 
even under Authari and Agilulf, at any rate in tho 
earlier years of the reign of the latter monarch. Even 
under Eothari, if the son of a murdered Boman canio 
to the King’s Court and claimed compensation for his 
father’s death, we can imagine the king’s rejdy, ‘When 
Lombard has killed Lombai-d, we have ordered that 
a certain guidrigild be paid, nt cem^t fauhi, to prevent 
a blood-feud. But how can any blood- feud exist 
between the Lombard and the soft wea])on loss Roman i 
No more than between a Lombard man and a woman. 

I cannot decree the payment of any giddrigifd, but 
you can if you like try your fortune as a <-a.niJi<> in 
the dread wager of battle.’ And thereat, in<ixtin- 
guishable laughter would resound through tlu! hull 
at the thought of the delicate lioinan mounting lioiws 
and couching spear against tho stalwart Lombard 
exercitalis. 

Such would seem to have Ikkui tho law, or rather 
the absence of law, in the earlier dnys of tho LombarrI 
state. But we saw in the laws of Liutjtraml that 
a stronger feeling against crimes of viohmeo had then 
been growing up in the community. ’I'ho conviction 
that murder was not merely a wrong to th(« ndatioim 
of the murdered man, but a disgrace to tlui State, 
a breach, as our ancestors would say, ol' ‘ the King’a 
peace,’ had evidently entered iut(» the mind of th€> 
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legislator. It was under the influence of this con- 
viction that he ordained that the murderer of ‘any 
free man’ should atone for his crime by the loss 
of the whole of his property, part of which was to 
go to the murdered man’s heirs and the rest to 
the King’s Court b Here at first we think we have 
got the desired answer to our question as to the 
protection afforded by the law to the \uiattachod 
Eoman, who is no man’s Aldius. As a free man he 
surely shares in the advantages of this law, and jiny 
one who kills him asto animo (of malice prejumse) will 
forfeit his whole property for his crime. Ihit \infor- 
tunately, as has been already pointed (»ut -, a law 
which was passed fmir years later for tlu5 (ixprc*.sH 
purpose of exjflaining this law seems to limit Ihoso 
hopeful words, ‘any free man.’ It is true that the 
legislator here deals only with manslaughter in s(‘lf- 
defence and does not expressly repeal any part of tiu*- 
law against premeditated mxirder. But when wi! find 
that the lowest guidrigild known to the k'gislator is 
for ‘the humblest person 'who shall he found to he 
a nmiiher of our army w'e feel that tliese words are 
probably to be taken as limiting the aj)plication oftlai 
earlier law also, and we fear that wo may iK»t infer 
that the truculent Lombard who of malice afoitithought 
killed a free man of Iloraair origin was juiiukIkkI f<»r 
the crime by the forfeiture of all his eshiies. Thus 
then, in the silence of the Lombard legislator, we ari^ 
left to mere conjecture as to the condition of tint 
Homan population. Individually I am xlisposed to 
conjecture that the increasing civilisation of tlxeir 

’ Soe p. 396. * p. 

” ‘Minima poi-sona qui oxorcitalis homo (wsn iuvwiinlur.’ 


BOOK VII. 
Cij. 14. 


7a t. 
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BOOK vn. conquerors had, at any rate by the time of Lnit])rand, 
perhaps long before, wrought great improvement^ in 
their condition, and that the murder or mutilation 
of a free Italian of non-Lombard descent was noticwl 
and punished in some way by the Lombard magistrate, 
but how, to what extent, under the provision of what 
law, I do not think w6 have any evidence to show. 

Survival But while in criminal matters the man of Itoman 
origin was thus at the mercy of the law, or rather tlie 

quished' lawlessness, of his conquerors, in civil afiairs we may 
reasonably suppose that he retained his own law, as 

nai affairs. as he had knowledge and understanding enough 
to use it. Why, for instance, should the Lombard 
official trouble himself with the disposition of the 
Koman artisan’s scanty savings among his descendants? 
Why should he care to impose upon him the Loml)ar<l 
principle of the exclusion of daughters in favour of 
sons, or the provision made by the laws of liothari for 
illegitimate offspring ? All these were surely matters 
far* below the range of the Lombard duke or scuL 
clahis ; and so the men of Roman origin in their 
purchases and sales to one another, in making their 
wUls, in dividing the property of an intestate, would 
go on, very likely clumsily and ignorantly enough, 
following, as far as they knew them, the provisions of 
the Digest and the Code. Thus we have at once 
a natural explanation of those passages already noticed 
in the laws of Liutprand where he uses eirqjhatically 
the words ‘Si quis Langobardus’ in treating of the 
laws of inheritance ; of his refusal of the Lombard 
rights oi faida and anagriph to the Lombard woman 
who has come under a Roman’s mundium ; and above 
all, of the important law ‘ de scribis,’ in which con- 
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veyancers are ordered, under very severe penalties for book vii. 
disobedience, to prepare their deeds either according — ^ — 1- 
to the law of the Lombards or according to the law 
of the Homans, and not to presume to alter either of 
these to suit their own convenience. 

Thus we find that in the Lombard State, as in most Personal 
of the other States founded by the barbai’ians on the Lombard 
ruins of the Empire, we have the germs of what is 
known jis the system of Personal Law, as opposed to 
tliat of Territorial Law which is now universal in 
Christian Europe h Under this system, not only had 
the Baiharian one code of laws and the Eoman 
another, Imt after the barbarian peoples had begun to 
got mixed with one another by wars and invasions, 
each sejiarate barbarian nation kept its own laws, and 
tlms, as Bishop Agobard said in the ninth century 
when writing to Louis the Pious, ‘you may see five 
in<‘.n sitt ing or walking together, each of whom has his 
owii law Wo shall find this system in full operation 
nnd('r Charles the Great, and though undoubtedly it 
w'as less completely developed in Italy than in some 
of the other countries of Western Europe, owing to 
the att('.mpt made by the Lombards to assimilate 
all other laws and customs to their own. Personal 
Law is there in the Laws of Liutprand, and it would 
■j'lrohahly have assorted itself more strongly had the 
life of the State been a longer one, 

‘ I Hiiy OhriHtiuii liuroiKt, Ixicauso tho ‘ Capitulati(»iis ’ by which 
tin* liitiwuH of tlut ItMidhij? Europoan States arc ]>rotoctod from 
jhwdHions iitlcrrd l)y Turkish ,iudg<*s iu accordance with tho Koran 
fnniish an cxfollcnl modem illuslnilum of tho imiiciplo of Personal 
Law. 

AKobardi Kp. ad hud. P. apxid Bouquet, vi. 3r)<> (quoted by 
*SuvijL?ny, i. ubp 
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bookjii. Here then for the present we leave the story of 

Lombard settlers in Italy. They have succeeded in 

making good their position in the peninsula, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of Pope and Exarch, of Caesar 
andofMeroving to expel them. They have been stesu lily 
extending their frontier, and it seems clear that tliedr 
final expulsion of ‘ the Greeks ’ (as the Imperial i'orces 
are beginning to be called) is only a question <ff time, 
and not of any long time either. They have i*('noiUK!<‘d 
their Arian Creed, have become great chuvch-buildt^rH 
and convent-founders, and, as far as religious n-Jisons 
go, there seems no cause why they should not liv(i on 
terms of cordial friendship with the See of lioino. 
Lastly, they have been for more than thirty ycaj-s 
under the sway of a hero-king — wis(«, conrii.g<*ou.s, 
merciful — who has done more than any oi his pr<*d(- 
cessors towards welding their sojucwhal: disoi-d.-rly 
and discordant elements into one coherent and imr- 
monious whole. ‘United Italy’ appeal's full in view, 
and it seems as if by the arms of the rude laanhiud’ 
this gi’eat victory will be won for humanity. 

"Why and how this fair promise failed, and Innv 
Europe organised herself at the expense of a hopdesslv 
divided Italy, it will be my business to set forth in (he 
concluding volume. 
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of Popo Gregory to, vi. 488. 

AutoniuR, defensor of Church of Grado, 
carried olf by Smaragdus to Ravenna, 
V. 4 ^) 8 . 

AorduR, brother of Todasius, King of 
the Ueruli, v. 115; slain in battle 
with tho Empire and the Langobardi, 

v. 129. 

(Augusta), wrested by the Franks 
from the Ijombards, circa 575, v. 223, 
224111. 

AphthartodooetiHiu, heresy of, J ustinian 
accused of, V. 58 /i. 

ApooriHiariuH® UesponsalxH, title of the 
Popovs representative at Uie Imiierial 
Court, v. 393. 

AtMistolicuH — Popo, vi. 488. 

Appianum {lloeh opposite 

Botssen, taken by Frankish Count 
Ohedin, vi. 30. ^ 

Apsimar, sec 'X’iberiUH III. 

Aauila (?), place of meeting of Pope 
and Kuwoli 74s, vi. 496. 
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Aqnileia. Patriarch of, v, ^57 ! when 
first received title ot Patnarch, v. 457 
» ; Pati-iarch of, removes first to Cor- 
mones and then to Cividale, vi. 4 ^ 7 "" 
468 

Aquileia, passed over for Ci\idale by 
Lombard dukes, vh 39; under Lom- 
bard domination, vi. 43. 

Aquinum, laid waste by Lombards 577 > 
vi. 71. 

Argait, a scuMahisy his quarrel with 
Perdnlf of Fiduli, vi. 329 ; killed in 
battle with the Sclovenes, vi. 331 » 
579 * 

Arichis I (or Aro^s), Duke of Bene- 
vento 591-641, vi. 73-80 ; co-operates 
with Duke of Spoleto and threatens 
Naples, V. 359, 362 ; makes difficulties 
about peace negotiations 599, v. 416 ; 
alleged conversion to Cathclicism, v. 
428 ; Pope Gregory asks him to send 
timber from Bruttii 599, v. 428 n ; 
vi. 77 ; before he became Duke, tut()r 
to the sons of Gisulf of Friuli (?), vi. 

Arichis'^I, Duke of Benevento, patron 
of Paulus Diaconus, v. 72-73, 

Arichis, brother of Paulus Diaconus, 
captivity of, and misfortunes of his 
family, v. 74. 

Ariminum (Bimini), Liutprand’s de- 
feat at, vi. 482. 

Aripert I, nephew of Theudelinda, takes 
up the cause of his cousin Gnndiperga, 
vi. 163 ; King of the Lombards 653- 
66 r, vi. 241; builds church of the 
Saviour at Pavia, vi. 241 . 

Aripert II, son of Eaginpert, King of the 
Lombards 701 - 71 2, succeeds his father 
701, vi. 321 ; defeats Ansprand near 
Pavia, vi. 321 ; besieges Bergamo 
and takes Eotharit prisoner, vi. 321 j 
destroys town in Insula Comacina, 
vi. 322 ; his cruelties to family of 
Ansprand, vi. 322 ; cuiious foreign 
policy, vi. 323 ; devotion to the 
Church, vi. 324 ; dethroned by Ana- 
prand 712, vi. 325; perishes in the 
river Ticino, vi. 325. 

Ariulf, Duke of Spoleto, v. 349 ; vi. 92- 
95 ; letter to Pope Gregory I as to 
surrender of Suana, v. 357; vi. 93; 
makes a separate peace with Pope 
Gregory I, v 360-363 ; vi. 93 ; inter- 
view with Pope Gregory 1, as de- 
scribed by Paulus Diaconus Q), v. 364; 
story of his vision of St. Severinus, 
3^5 > vi. 95 ; makes d'fficulties 
about peace-negotiations 599, v. 416- 
418 ; vi. 94. 

Ariwald (Charoald), husband of Gundi- 
perga, story of his procuiing the 
murder of Taso, Duke of Tuscany, 


vi. 59-60 an Arinii, vi. 150 ; sup- 
plants Adulwald, vi, 157-160; King 
of the Lombards 626-630, vi. 161 ; 
imprisons his quecMi, (Juinliporga, \i. 
162; conspires with Kxareli Isaac for 
murder of Taso, vi. 163 ; vi. i6.f. 

Annilausia ~ doiiblot, vi. 45H. 

Anriinius, chief of tho CheruHci, v. 

86 . 

Arnefrit, son of Lujais, Duke of Priuli, 
takes refuge with the Soloveiies of 
Carinthia, vi. 288; defeated am I 
slain at Ncmae, vi, 288, 

Amulf, Dibhop of Metz, of 

Charles the Great, (Ufserfs llruni- 
childifl for Chlotooliar 613, vi. 109. 

AmulfingH in AustraHin, vi. 3, 421. 

Arpimini, won from the Ihirnim Uouviv 
by Gisulf of Benev(‘iito, vi. 33b. 

Artabam'S, tho Anm-nian, I iiij serial 
general in Italy, v, 20 ; <lcftinls 
thar at Fanum, v. 34; at battle of 
Capua, V. 42, 

ArtavasduK, son-in-law rje(» Ilf, 
struggles for tho Knipiro with CotJ- 
fltantino Y, vi. 497, 

Arx (Moccu (PAnw) won from the 
eaius Itomuii by (JiHulfof Ilent'vento, 
vi. 336. 

AsiniuH Quadrafcns (third century a. i».\ 
lost author qu()t(‘d by Agatlibn^, 

V. 16 il. 

AsHomanni <inoted, vi, 356 //. 

Assi, chief of tho ViukIuIh, v, 91, 

Assippitti (? llsipctoj, war of, with 
Langobarni, v. 92-94, 

Asta (AUt) Indds out fi>r Peretarlt 
against (»rimwiild, vl. 249; liattle at, 
between Frankn and I.>oml)ar<h, u. 
252. 

Athanagihl, King of tho \'Higoth«», 
father of iininichil’diH and (hilswintha, 
V. 203,^ 205 ; his <b}ath, v. 250. 

Athanajpld, the younger, nor* of Her* 
menigild ami Jiiguntliis, v. 253; 
efforts of his uncle Ohildeh'Tt for’bin 
liberation, v. 259-264. 

AthauasiuH, Pr<‘sl>yter, apjH'nhsl from 
Patriarch of Oinstantinople to Itomn, 

* T- 394-. , 

Atma, laid waste by Lombards 590, vi, 
71* 

Atto, Duke of Spoleto 653-663, vi, 96. 
Aubedo, Frankish ambiiHsador, n‘wardH I 
for j doadi ng the cause t ^ f ueo n < * u n d i - 
perga, vi. 166. 

Auctarit, Lombard general umler Ariulf, 
V. 360. 

Audelais, usurping Duke of Beuevont<» 
730-733, vi. 471; dopoMod by Liut- 
prand, vi. 47 j. 

Audoenus, St,, Disliop of Rouen, acts of, 
quoted, vi. 256 «. 
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Audoili, tenth king of the Langohardi 
546-565 guardian of Waltari, v. 
1 20; king, V. 1 2 2-1 57; his ancestry, 
V. 122 ; inaiTies a Thtiringian prin- 

cess, sister of Amalafrid, v. 131 ; Ids 
death, v. 157. 

Audovald, Kninkish general, invades 
Italy with seven dukes, v. 267 j de- 
feats the Loinhards at Lake Lugano, 
V, 26S ; returns to Gaul, v. 269. 

Augustine, St., ho<ly of, removed from 
Sardinia to Pavia, vi. 499. 

Augustine, Ahhf)t of St. Andrews, Arch- 
l)ishop of Canterbury, sent by Pope 
(Jregory T to conveiii England, v. 
326; i*ope Gn‘gory replies to his 
questions, v. 527. 

Autiaehiuius, Ihshop of Auxerro, Pope 
IMagius IE writes to, complaining of 
th<‘ Loml>ards 5S1, v. 239. 

Aurona, ^lau'.'liter of Ansprand, cruelly 
mutilnti'd ]»y Ariport II, vi. 322. 

Atmtrasia, king<lom of, first appoaratiee 
of the naim‘, v. 203. 

Austria, naiuo of Mastoni half of Lom- 
bard kingdom, vi. 309, 393 

Authari (Autharitli, Aptacliarius), sou 
of (’h‘ph, passed over at his fathoPft 
death, v. 182; chosen king 584, v, 
232 ; talcos tho title Klavius, v. 232- 
234 ; trampul proHi>ority of Jus reign 
as )>aintod Ity Paulas, v. 233 ; his char- 
ikjUt, V. 235; mar<th through Italy 
to Ueggio, V. 235 ; betrothed to ( Jhlo- 
dosinda of Austriwia, v. 236; his 
wooing of Tlumdolinda, v. 236 238 ; 
his marriago 589, v. 239 ; rfcapturea 
Hnx(illum, V, 244 ; makes a truce for 
thrtso years with Mxarch Smaragtlus, 
V, 244; eapiurcB Insula Comacina, v, 
246; defeats Childehert’s army, V. a6r; 
his marriage (uvuses a Buspensiou of 
hostilities, v, 263; shuts himst‘lf up 
in Pavia 590, v. 271 ; sends ambas- 
sadors to Prankish kings 590, v. 275 ; 
dies at i’avia, Sept. 5, 590, v. 275, 
a8i ; story of, in e-onuoctiou with St. 
PetiT’s key, v. 408. 

Autharius, Prankisli nohleinan visited 
by (kilumhanus, vi. 1 26 

AutoTionuiB, Stine tuary of hi Bithynia, 
Mauricij takes refuge at, v, 440. 

Auxentius, MS. of, at Bobhio, vi, 13471. 

Avars, an Asiatic peojth*, enter Europe 
in the sixth century, v, 137 ; Alhoin 
makes alliance with against the 
(Icpiiiao, V. 1 38 ; ilrootulf fights with, 
V, 247, 248 ; raiils on tho Empire 597, 
V. 422; allianee with Agilulf; 
viar with the Pranks, v. 422; renewed 
allianiM* ami help from Agilulf, v. 429 ; 
Clmgan of, puts 12,000 uuransoined 
golders of Maurice t(» death, v. 435 ; 


ravtige Thrace 610, vi. 8 ; temporary 
truce, vi. 9; besiege Constantinople 
in alliance with the Persians 626, 
vi. 10 ; invasion of Friuli 610 (1), vi. 
50-55; Perctarit seeks an asylum 
with, vi, 246 ; invade Friuli, defeat 
and slay Duke Lupus 664 (?), vi. 286 ; 
caused to retreat by a stratagem of 
Grimwald, vi. 287; Liutprand always 
maintained peaceful relations with, 
vi. 500. 

B. 

Badrinus river — ^adoreno (^), scene of 
DroctulPs victory over the Lom- 
bards, V. 246. 

Baduarius, son-in-law of Emperor Jus- 
tin II, stiarige encounter with Justin, 
V. 194; defeated by the Lombards 
575 > V. 195 ; was he the first Exarch ^ 
vi. 553- 

Bardancs, ace Pliilippicus. 

liaeda, autlior of Ecclesiastical History 
of the English, quoted, v. 184 w; 
vi. 318, 323 71, 422 ; biographical 
notices of i\>pe Gregory I, v. 280, 

llagnoma (Balnous Kegis), wrested 
by the Lombards from tho Empire, 
vi. 107, 

Baian, Uhagan of the Avars, his alliance 
with Alhoin, v. 138. 

Bjiinaib (?), occupied by the Lango- 
bardi, v. 94. 

Barbaricini, Sardinian idolaters, Pope 
Gregory I labours for converHiou of, 
V. 322. 

Barburus, Bishop of Benevento, an exile 
in Sicily, vi. 7971. 

Barbatus, Ht., Missionary and Bishop of 
Benevento 663-682, vi. 78; life of, 
vi. 293-298. 

Marhermo «= Castrum Manturianenso, 
accejits tho pretender Potasius, vi. 
460 72. 

Bardengau, on western shore of tho 
Elbe (in Hanover), probably tho first 
homo of the Langobardi in Germany, 
V. 100. 

Bardi-« Langobardi, v, 247- 

Bardowyk, capital of Bardengau, v, 
100. 

Basil, a Sicilian of Byzantine descent, 
created Kmjieror under name of Ti- 
berius by Buko Sergius, vi. 428; 
beheaded, vi. 428. 

Basil, Duke, conspires for the murder of 
Pope Gregory XX, vi. 447 : sent into 
a convont, vi. 448. 

Basilius, Vir Clarbasimm, makes wiis- 
chiof between l^opo Gregory I and 
Agilulf, V. 417-418. 

Havana, see Garihald, Tussilo, Theodo, 
Theudebert, Tlioudclinda. 
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Bavarians, Liutprand took many places 
from, vi. 500. 

Belisarius, death of, 565, v. 56. 

JBeZZi«;rowaCBilitio),besieged by Franks 
590, r. 268. 

Belluno, seat of a bishop, possibly of a 
Lombard duke, vi. 44. 

Belocb, author of ‘ Campanien,’ quoted, 
V. 37 n 2, 38 n I. 

Benedict I, Pope 575 - 579 * v. 54 »; 
election of, v. 193 ; recalls Gregory 
from his mission to Britain, v. 291 ; 
appoints him Seventh Beacon, v. 
292 ; dies, v. 195, 292. 

Benedict II, Pope 684-685, vi. 34 ^"* 
349; said to have received letter 
dispensing with Imperial confirma- 
tion of Papal Election, vi. 346 ; 
receives from Constantine IV locks 
of his sons’ hair, vi. 3-^(8 ; death of, 
vi. 349. 

Benedict, Bishop of Nomentum, messen- 
ger fr’om Pope Zacharias to Liut- 
prand, vi. 495. 

Benedictines, see Monte Cassino. 

Beneventum {Benevento)^ early history 
of, vi. 63-69 ; derivation of the name, 
vi. 65; sketch of history of, after 
Lombard times, vi. 69-70 j Lom- 
bard dukes of 571-662, vi, 71-82 
{and see Aricliis 1 ) ; Roman remains 
at, vi. 70; geographical extent of 
duchy, vi. 76-77 ; religious condition 
of duchy, vi. 78 ; siege of by Con- 
stans, vi, 273-275; history of the 
duchy of, continued, vi. 293-299, 
334-336, 442, 470-473 ; Duke Ser- 
gius escapes to, vi. 428. 

Bergamo (Bergomum), description of, 
v» 233 ; probably city of Cleph and 
Authari, v. 182, 23371; Gaidulf, 
duke of, rebels against Agilulf, v. 
347 ; Rotbarit, Buke of, rebels against 
Aripert II, vi. 321 ; besieged and 
taken by Ariport II, vi. 321. 

Bessin, Bom Guillaume, sub-editor of 
Pope Gregory I’s letters for Bene- 
dictine Edition, V. 333. 

Bethmann, author of articles on Paulus 
Biaconus in the Archiv (vol. x), and 
Neues Archiv (vol. ii), v. 70, 80; 
quoted, v. 279 ; vi. 40 n. 

Bex (Baeci), scene of defeat of Lom- 
bards 574, V. 219. 

Biliulf, a relation of Buke Grasulf, 
otherwise unknown, vi. 46. 

BiUo, citizen of Belluno, father of 
Bemmo, Buke of Eriuli, vi. 332. 

Birrus — a waterproof covering, y 
154 71 . 

Bishops, associated in election of Judices 
by Justinian’s Pragmatic Sanction, 
vi. 521. 


Bisons, near the I'redil Paws, nwzi- 
tioiied by J’auluw, v. i^q n. 

Blachemae, palace of, at t'onKtautinophi, 
vi. 367; Clnircli of tho Virgin at, Ti- 
berius takes refuge in, vi. 3S3, 

Blanda, in Calabria, de.sei ted owing t»» 
ravages of Lomliards 591, vi. 73 ft* 

Blera {Bicda), accepts ’ the pr*-teijder 
PutaBins, vi. 460 n ; wrcHted by I/mt* 
]»rand from Dumlns ItornWy vi. 473? 
Transainniid fails to rentore, vi. 4Sa; 
restored by Liutpraiid, vi. 49.f. 

Blues, faction of, at Constantinople, 
favoured by Knip(‘i‘or Mauri<’<s v. 
434 > ‘ Maurice is not yet dead,’ 

V. 440. 

Bluhiuo, Dr. Pried. (' J>i(* (bum Laiign- 
bardonim nnd ihre Uerkunft *), criti- 
cised by Waitz, v. (nj n . ; as to early 
settlomonts of Langobardi, v. 141- 
142. ^ 

JSobhio, description of, vi. 132 ; (fohtni- 
hanuR founds monastery at, vi. 132 - 
133; literary treasuros of, vi. 134* 

. 

Bodigisil, Gallo-Ronian noble, son «*f 
Mmnmolinus of Soissons, v, 364 ; 
sent as anibassailor to Clonstantiiiople, 
V. 264; killed in the tumult at < 'ar- 
thage, V, 265. 

Bo<lily injurit'B, tariff of <!(un)H‘imati4»« 
for, under JAimbard code, vi. 1 S3 i S4. 

Boja- an iron collar, vi. 173. 

Bolo/put (Bononia), taken by tlio f sun- 
bards, v. 164; again taken by Lint* 
prand, vi. 454. 

Bona, wife of Kredo, oitizeu of AhiiUt- 
nnm, vi. loi. 

Boniface, St. (Winfrilh), Kuglihh inis- 
sicuiary to (lorniany, vi. 423. 

Bonifiico JV, iVpe 608-61.:;,' letter of 
ColumbanuH to. vi. 138-143 ; 
gives the J’antheon to, vi. 494 «. 

Boniface V, JNqio 619 625, vi. 156//, 

Bonus, Bishop of Ostia, 'joins in c*ni- 
secratiou of }*elagiuH, v.' 53, 

Botzen (Bauzaimiu), border town U‘- 
tween JlavariauB and Lombards, vi. 
27; won for the Lombards by Alahis, 
vi. 34, 304. 

Bovianum, town of Samuium, asHignutl 
to Bulgarian Bottloxs by Uoinwaltl, 
vi. 284. 

Bower, History of tlio j’otieH, rpioted, v. 
52 7 i. 

Brawling women, incit<*d to disorder by 
their husbands, vi. 409-.1.10. 

Bmjenz (Jfregentio),( JolumluinuH snttleH 
at, vi. 126-127, 

Bremtonicum {/henionm>\ liotwtjon 
Adige and Garda, taken by l«Vunkish 
Count Ohedin, vi. 30, 

Brenti (?), yiudual, King of, v. 56 
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!Brem(ty taten by Naraes 563 (t), v, 55; 
added to Duchy of Alahis, vi. 304; 
Aldo and G-rauso, citizens of, join 
conspiracy against Cunincpert, vi. 

so;* 

Brixelluni (Jirenc( llo)y on the Po, cap- 
tarc<l by Droctulf, v. 243, 248 ; re- 
covered by Authari, v. 244; set on 
fire by lujjxjrialist soldiers 603, v. 
432. 

Brt»cf»riacinn (Tinurcheressey near Au- 
tun villa of Theodoric II at, vi, 
121. 

lirundisiuiu (^Hrindht), Imperial 569, 
vi. 76 : Lombard cir. 665, vi. 516. 

.Bnmicbildis, dau^fhter of Athanagild, 
King of the ViHigotlis, and wife of 
Siglbert, King of Austrasia, v. 203 ; 
her second marriage with Mcrovech, 
V* 210-212 ; her efiorts on behalf of 
her grandson Athanagild, v. 260 ; 
rodeciiiH Lombard criptives frofti bond- 
V, 345 ; too flatte.ring lctt<jrs of 
(Sregory to, v. 452 a; accused of 
suggcHting repudiation of Visigothm 
pnaceSH i)y Thoodiuic II, vi. loH ; 
quarrel witli (itdiimbaiius, vi, 121 ; 
aspires to rule over Burgundy ami 
Anstrasia 613, vi. 109 ; cruelly put to 
death by CJhU)tochar, H 613, vi. no. 

Bruttii, provim*e of, not taken by the 
l^ombards, v. 166. 

Bulgarians, war of, with the Lango- 
bardi, v. 95- 97 ; first appt'arance of, 
in Kuropo 479, v. 99; in Album’s 
army, siitlotl in Italy, v, 156; sottlo- 
meut of, in desert reghms of Bene- 
vont<»,vi. 284; Terbel, King of, assists 
dustiuiau II, vi. 367. 

Bulgulao crab-ap[)los, vi. 113. 

Burgundaib ^?), occupied by the Lango- 
banli, v. 94, 

Bury, J*rof., author of * Jjater Koman 
Kmphe,* <iuotcd, v, 59?*; vi, 246 
270?!, 284^^, 363 //., 365 w, 307», 
417, 425 It, 427 M. 

Busa, Treasury - (dork, brings money 
from Kinporor to Jtomo, v. 380, 

Buti, Ltmrezia, mistress of Pra Pilippo 
Lippi, vL 8K. 

Butiiin, cliiof of the Alainanni, with his 
brother Leuthar undertakes the in- 
vusiou of Italy 553, v, 15 ; separatos 
from his brother and marches south- 
ward, V. 36 ; defeated and slain in 
battle of Uapna, v. 44. 

Buxentuin in Galabna, dcsertod owing 
to ravages of Lombards 59 x, vi. 
73 w. 

C. 

Caoco, son <tf DukelJisulf IT, of Friuli, 
escapes froux tb© Avars, vi. 53 j Duke 


of Friuli, with his brother treacher- 
ously slain by Roman governor 
Gregory, vi. 59. 

Caesarius, St., oratory of, in the Lateran 
Palace, statues of Phocas and Leontia 
erected at, v. 442. 

Calabria, poll-tax imposed on, by Leo I II, 
vi. 463. 

Calendar, Itoman, notation by Kalends, 
Kones, and Ides, going out in time 
of Pope Gregory I, v, 342 ; Pope 
Martin still reckons by Kalends 
653. V. 35 ? vi. 259. 

Caliphs, early, vi. 12, 

Callinicufl, Exarch of Ravenna 597 (?)- 
602, called Gallicinus by Paulus, v, 
410 ; vi. 334 ; on friendly terms 
witli Grigory 1 , v. 41 1, 474 ; conduct 
in the Three Chapters Controversy, 
V. 474-477 ; jK‘ace negotiations with 
Agilulf 598-399, V. 413-418 ; carries 
off Agilulfs (laughter and her 1 ms- 
band 601,7.428; recalled 602, v. 431. 

Callinicns, Patriar<'h of Constantinople, 
preaches sennon on downfall of Justi- 
nian II, vi. 361 j blinded and sent to 
Romo, vi. 369. 

CallistUH, Patriarch of Aipiilcia, exi>els 
Amator from Cividalo and settles 
there, vi. 468 ; is arrested and ini- 
prisoned by Pemmo, vi. 468. 

CJaloro, riviir of Beuisvonto, vi. 63 ; 
battle at, between Mitola and Con- 
Stans, vi, 273, 

Camcrinum, battle at, fought by Ariulf, 
v. 365. 

CaiapsJV {C<>nza)y held by 7,000 Goths 
554, V. 47 ; Hurrcmlcr of, 555, v. 48 ; 
probaldy same jih Clompsa, native 
place of .loannos Compsinus, vi, 154. 

Campus Itotalianus, in southern Tyrol, 
battle in, between Chraniniohis and 
Ragilo, vi. 28. 

Candidianus, orthodox Patriarch of 
Grado, v. 47479 481-482. 

CandiduH, Roman general, assists Vindex 
to rout thi^ Langobardi, v. 88. 

CanuHium (C«7WAm), in Apulia, deserted 
owing to Lombard ravages 591, vi. 
73 « ; tomb of Mt. Sabinus at, vi, 299. 

(Jupiia M * heads ’ of taxation exacted 
m Hicily, vi. 380 n. 

Capponi, Marrpiis Gino, author of 
cHsayS) ‘ Hulla dominazione del 
LungobarcH in Italia/ vi. 566, §85. 

Caprea, island of, Insula Oapritana. 

Capua, topography of, v. 36-37 ; battle 
of 554 > V. 39-45- 

Oapulanus, forest of, n(‘ar Concordia ( 1 ), 
Alahis in ambush at, vi. 310. ^ 

Carantanuiu « Carinthia, Arnefrit takes 
refuge in, vi. 288 n. 

Cartluigo, tumult at, 589, in whidi two 
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Prankish ambassadors are slain, v. 
264 ; column erected at by Smaragdiis 
in honour of Phocas, vi, 534 ; Hera- 
clius starts from, for overthrow of 
Phocas, vi. 6 ; conquest of, by Sara- 
cens, vi. 13 ; temporarily recovered by 
Constans, vi. 2S0 ; expedition from 
Constantinople for recovery of, vi. 
362. 

CartuliiHm or C/irtrialarius, assessor of 
the Dux ^ 2 ), vi. 541-542; Jordanes, 
tries to murder Gregory II, vi. 447 ; 
Maurice, adviser of Exarch Isaac, vi. 
1 70 ; Maurentius at Bavenna,Gregory 
asks his help for Rome, vi. 541 ; 
Paulus, at# Constantinople, vi. 428. 
Casilinum, site of, now Oapusi, v. 37, 
38. 

Cawtoriua, Secretary of Pope Gregory I, 
lampooned at Ravenna, v. 404, 

CaHtufl, Mrtgister Militum in, 591, v, 
35 *^ j provides for defence of Rome 
693 '^ ’v. 371 ; distributes donative to 
soldiers, v. 380 ; Gregory’s generous 
defence of, v. 3S6. 

Ceadwalla, King of the West Saxons, 
visits Rome 689, and dies there, vi. 

31 7 - 3 19 - 

Cedrenus, monk and histoxuan (eleventh 
century), referred to, vi. 271 n, 

ColsuR, Patrician of Burgundy, died 
570, V. 2 lCh 

Ceueta (CVwedr/), Leuthar dies at, 554, 
V. 35 ; part of territory of Opifer- 
giuni, assigned to, 667, vi. 14. 

Cesena, taken by the Lombards, vi. 495 ; 

^ restored by Liutprand, vi. 497-498. 
Cetheus, 8t, (or Peregrinus), Bishop of 
Amitemum, story of his life and 
martyrdom, vi. 100- 104 ; life of, 
quoted, vi. 92, 

01 ialc(J, gateway at Constantinople, vi. 
4.^4; image so named destroyed by 
order of Leo III, vi. 434. 

Ohalcedon, Maiinco and his sons slain 
at, 602, V. 440 ; Persian army en- 
cain])ed at, vi. 8-10. 

Ohalcedon, Council of, 431, struck at 
in the Three Chapters Controversy, 
455 - 45 ^. 

Charanges, the Armenian, Imperial 
ofiScer, begins the battle of Capua 
554 » V. 39. ^ 

Charibert, King of Paris, dies 567, v. 
199 ; father of Bertha, Queen of Kent, 
V. 199 n. 

Charles Martel, Mayor of the Palace, 
Ms early career and defeat of the 
Saracens at Poictiers, vi, 421 ; rules 
for four years without a kiiig,vi. 421 ; 
his friendly relations with Liutprand, 
vi. 422 ; parallel between h^ career 
and that of Leo III, vi. 4247*; 


Gregory Ill’s two letters to, appeal- 
ing for help against the Lombards, 
vi.476-478. 

Charles the Great, King of the Franks, 
intercourse with Paulus Diaconus, v. 
74-77 » fulsome flattery of, in Codox 
Gothanus, v. 149 ; collection of Pope 
Gregory I's letters, probably presented 
to him by Pope Hadrian I, v. 335. 

Charles of Anjou, victory over Man fred 
at Benevento, vi. 69. 

Charlier, a villain who stole the crown 
of Agilulf, 1S04, vi. 572. 

Charoald, sec Ariwald, 

Ohedin or Chenns, Frankish general, 
invades Italy (with thirteen dukes 
under him), v. 26S ; vi. 129 ; captures 
fortresses in territory of Tx*ient,v, 269 ; 
vi. 30-32 ; returns homo, v, 271, 272 ; 

vi. 33. 

Chelles (Yilla Calensis), country house 
of Chilperic, and scene of his mur<UT, 
V. 213. 

Oherson, city ofthe Crimea, Pope Martin 
banished to and dies at, vi. 267-2 C8 ; 
Emperor Justinian I[ banished to, 
vi. 361^ ; expels Justinian IT, vi. 365 ; 
Justinian IPs vengeance on, vi, 379- 
381, 

Cherusoi,the Langobardi ally tboinselvcs 
with (first century), v. 86. 

Chieti, belonged originally to Duchy of 
J^enevento, annexed to Spolcto by 
Cbarlcs the Groat, vi. 76 n. 

Childebert T, King of Anstrasia 575- 
596, made king on death of bis fatJmr 
yigibert, v. 209 ; receives a large sub- 
sidy from Emperor Maurice, v. 228 ; 
invades Italy 584, v. 228 ; marches 
against Garibald, Duke of the Bava- 
rians, y. 238 ; his relations with 
Neustria, Burgxmdy,and the Emigre, 
V. 249 ; second invasion of Italy 3S7, 
V. 259 ; third invasion of Italy 588, 
V, 261 ; fourth invasion of Italy 590, 
V. 267; embassy to, from Authari 
590, V. 275; death of 596, v. 345, 

423. . 

Chilperic I, King of Ncustria 561-584, 
his character, v. 204 ; marries (ials- 
wintba, v. 205 ; kills her and marries 
Fredegundis, v. 306 ; on the point 
of being deposed, v. 208 ; punishes 
Merovech for luarriage with Bruni- 
childis, v, 211 ; death of his children, 
V, 212;^ jealousy of the Church, v. 
213; his ambassadors receive gold 
medals from Tiberius, v* 228 ; assas- 
sinated 5S4, v 214. 

Chlodosinda, daughter of Sigibort and 
Brunichildis, betrothed to Authari, 
and then to Recarocl, v. 236. 

Chlotoohar I, King of Ncustrian Franks, 
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succeeds to kingdom of Austrasia 555, 
V. 46 ; marriage to Walderada, v. 
2S5 n ; Ins death, v. 190. 

Chlotochar II, son of Chilperic, King of 
Neiistria, attacked by Theodoric of 
Burgundy, vi. 109 ; defeats forces of 
Brunichildis at Chalons 613, vi. no, 
130 ; ColumhanuB prophesies his ex- 
altation, vi. 123; visited by Colum- 
baiiuB, vi. 125; invites Coluiubanus 
to return to Caul, vi. 145 ; interferes 
on behalf of his kinswoman Oundi- 
perga, vi. 162. 

Chhd>suinda, daughter of Chlotochar, 
King of the I’ranks, first wife of 
Allxnn, V. 139. 

Chosroes, King of Persia, his wars with 
the Kin]»ire,vi. S-io; his death, vi. 10. 

(Jhraninichis, Prankish duke, liis inva- 
sion of J)uuhy of Trient, v. 227 ; vi. 
27-28. 

ChristopluT, iJvjr Rouuu' 7^2, IVter is 
ordered by i*Uilipl»ious to supersede 
luin, vi. 3S5. 

Ohrodoald, kinsman of Thoudolicrt IT, 
loyal to Tlieotloric 1 1 : conversation 
with C<»lmnbanus, vi. i2.j. 

Cihyni, town of Pamphylia, gives its 
name to <liviHi()n of the Imperial fleet, 
vi. 463 «, 

Cicero, 'I’rcatlso of, ‘ Do Ilcpublica,* 
MS. of, came from Bobhio, vi. 135. 

Cimbra, in / oZ di Oemhm, taken by 
Prankish <*ount Chedin, vi, 30. 

Cipolla, Prof., on date of Loml^ard in- 
vasion of Italy, V. 158 w. 

Citii'S of Italy, increasing importance 
of in Seventh Century, vi. 310. 

CiriUtrl(‘, Mr Kriuli. 

(hafib, son of (^udeoc, sixth king of the 
Bangohardi, v. 97. 

(’lassis, jHU't of Pavonna, cnptnrod by 
the lj<iml>ard <luke Parwahl, cir. 579, 
V. 197; vi, 91 ; recaptur(‘<l by J)roc- 
tnlf, cir. 388, V, 246, 248 ; vi. 91 ; 
taken l>y Parwald IJ, but restored, 
vi. 443; again taken by Ijiutprand, 
vi. 4.14. 

Chimlius, Ahb(»t, sent by Pope Greg<»ry 
J to redeem cai>tive citisseus of J<’ano, 
V. 362 363. 

Cleph, King of the Lombards 572 *^ 574 ? 
V. 1S2 ; his assassination, v. 1S2. 

Ch rgy, hatnd of Alahis to, vi. 307. 

('lovis 11 , King of the Pranks, interferes 
on Ixdialf of his kinswoman (huidi- 
perga, vi. 166 ; Pope Martin l<»oks to 
for help against Coustans, vi. 256. 

Codex <5othunus (circa 810), described, 
v. (hj ; tjxtract from, v. 14C-150 ; 
(piffled, V. 2S4 n, 

CJoelian Hill, in Home, Gregory’s palace 
on, V, 287, 290. 


CoemHoj burden of, lightened by Prag- 
matic Sanction, vi. 520. 

Coinred, King of Mercia, visits Pome, 
and dies there 709, vi. 323. 

Coins, Lombard, first struck by Ouninc- 
pert, vi. 317 ; aiid see plate facing 
p. xix, vol. V. 

Collator « senator or large tax-payer (^), 
vi. 520. 

Columbanus, St., Life of, vi. 105, iio- 
147; year of birth, vi. iio 9 i; founds 
monasteries at Anagratis, Luxovium, 
and Ad Pontanas, vi. 112, 113; dis- 
putes with the Gauli&h bishops about 
Easter, vi. 115-119 ; letter to Pope 
Gregory I about Easter, vi. 117; 
power over animals, vi. 119-121 ; 
quarrel with Eruuichildis and Theo- 
dorio IT, vi. 1 21- 122; crosses the 
Alps into Italy 612, vi. 131 ; story 
of an earber visit improbable, yi, 
131 w; founds monastery at Bobbin, 
vi. 132-134; writes ‘Sapphics,' vi. 
13 5-1 37; writes to Boniface IV 
about the Three Chapters, yi. 136- 
143 ; as to Arianism of Agilulf, vi, 
140-141 ; dies, November 23, 615, vi. 
145 ; rule of, compared with that of 
Benedict, vi. 146. 

Comaeini Maijistri, a guild of masons 
from Como, vi. 191, 413. 

Comes in Imperial Italy, nearly equiva- 
lent to Trihmim, vi. 546. 

Comgall, St., monastory of, at Bangor 
in county Down, vi. in. 

Como, see insula Oomacina. 

Concordia captured by Lombards, vi .515. 

Conon, Pope C86-687, vi. 350-351. 

tJonon, said to have been original name 
of Emperor Leo III, vi. 425. 

Consent! ao (Oose7iza), on frontier be- 
tween Lombard and Imperial Italy, 
vi. 76 u ; see also vi. 493 n. 

assessor of Exarch, vi. 538. 

Oonstaiis 11 (or Constantine IV), cither- 
wise called Heraclius, 642-O68, vi. 
20-21; accession of, vi. 256; puts 
forth the Type, vi. 253 ; his perse- 
cution of Pope Martin, vi. 257-268 ; 
his murder of his brother Theodosius, 
vi. 271 ; quits Constantinople for 
Italy 663, vi. 271 ; consults a hermit 
as to succo‘<8 of Ins invasion, vi. 272 ; 
his siege of Bunevento, yi. 273-275 ; 
his visit to Komo and spoliation of the 
Churches, vi. 276-279, 339 ~ 34 i i 
Sicily 663-668, VI. 279; financial 
oppression of the Sicilians, vi.^ 280; 
kilhid by liis vabit in the bath, vi. 28 1 . 

CVmstantinu, wife of Emperor Maurice, 
her friendship with Gregory, v. 295 ; 
asks Gregory for the head of St. Paul, 
V. 377 J Gregory writcB to her about 
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the Ecumenical Biahop controversy, 
V. 398; put to death by order of 
Phocas, V. 441- „ , , 

Constantine III, son of Heraclius, short 
reign of, 641, vi. 20. 

Constantine IV (Pogonatus), son ot Oon- 
stans, visits Syracuse after his father s 
death, vi. 282; Emperor 668-085, 
vi. 21 ; reason of his surname, vi. 343 J 
avenges his father’s murder, vi. 282 ; 
calls the Sixth General Council, and 
condemns Monotheletism, vi. 344 ~ 
346 ; mosaic portrait of, at Ravenna, 
vi. 347 ; mutilates and imprisons his 
brothers, vi. 348; dies, vi. 347. 

Constantine V (Oopronymus), Emperor, 
succeeds Leo III after struggle with 
Artavasdus, vi. 497; embassy of 
Liutprand to, vi. 498. 

Constantine, Pope 7 o 8 “ 7 i 5 » 37 ^ 5 

his quarrel with Archbishop Eelix of 
Ravenna, vi. 371 ; his visit to Con- 
stantinople 710, vi. 375-377; 
meeting with Justinian II, vi. 377 ” 
378 ; his return to Rome 711, vi. 379. 

Constantine, defetiBor, sent by Pope to 
Emperor Leo III, detained and 
banished, vi. 462. 

Constantinople, besieged by Avars and 
Persians 626, vi. 10 j besieged by 
Saracens 673-677, vi. 15 ; 717-718, 
vi. 427 ; visit of Pope Constantine to, 
vi. 375-377 ; disturbances at in con- 
nection with Iconoclastic decree, vi, 
434 - 

Constantins, Bishop of Milan, letters of 
Pope Gregory I to, v. 36971, 373, 
427 n; entreated to take the side of 
the Istrian schismatics, v. 478 ; with- 
holds an injudicious letter of Pope 
Gregory I to Theudelinda, v. 479. 

Constantius, Tribune, sent by Pope 
Gregory I to take charge of defence 
of Naples 592, v. 359, 

Convenae {Comminged), city in the 
Pyrenean country, Mummolus and 
Gundovald take refuge in, v. 225, 

Copiosus, physician, brother of Justus, 

V; 297. 

Conppus, panegyrist of Justin II, v. 58. 

Cormones, village of Friuli, Patriarch 
of Aquileia takes up temporary abode 
at, vi. 467. 

Com, price of in the Crimea (96 shil- 
lings a quarter), vi. 268. 

Coronate (Cornate), on the Adda, scene 
of battle between Cunincpert and 
Alahis, vi. 311 ; monastery of St. 
George at, reared by Cunincpert in 
memory of his victory, vi. 314. 

Corsica, not taken by Lombards, vi, 518. 

Corvolus, Duke of EMuli, deposed and 
blinded, vi. 331, 


Oosmas, proclaimed Emperor by the 
Image worshippers 727, vi. 435 J be- 
headed, vi. 435. 

Oothro, Chamberlain of Childebert, 
ambassador to Constantinople, v. 
263 w. 

Cottian Alps, Papal ptitriinony in» re- 
stored by Aripert 11 to thtj Pop**, vi, 
324; renewal of gift by Liutprand, 
vi. 441. 

Count (Comes, Graf, Garufio), histi'ry 
of the title, and of its relation to that 
of Duke, V. 185 ; Hca a ho (’otnes. 

Cremona, not taken by the Lombards 
in 568-569, v. 165; <'apturi'd liy 
Agilulf 603, V. 430. 

Crivellucci, Profo.^Hor Amedtio, bhUtor 
of 'Stiidii Storid,’ v. 3.p| ; as to <lato 
of Lombard invasion, v. *58/^; na to 
date of Alboin’s murder, v. 169/G 
duration of Authari’s reign, v. 335 n ; 
as to genealogy of dukus of Krinli, vi, 
37 j as to the Tomba di Gisolfo, vi, 
41 ; as to me<litated troanon of Duke 
Grasulf, vi. 47 ?i ; quoted, vi. 5 J 

Crotona, taken by the J^om bards in 596, 

V- 407- 

Cumae, topography of, v. 17 iS ; Hiogo 
of 553 ) V. 18-20 ; HUWMidor of, v, 
27-28; taken by Roinwald 11 o| 
Benevento, cir. 717, vi. 442; rotakon 
by Duke of Naples, vi. 4.1 2. 

Cunimund, King of the GepMao, father 
of RoKamund, dufoated au<l slain l»y 
Alboin, V. 139; his skull made into 
a driukmg-cu]», v. 7L 

Cxmincpert,Hon of Poretaril., sont for safe 
keeping to Ikmuvontoon detbrononient 
of his father, vi. 244; returiMto Pavia, 
vi.302; assoeiate<l in the kingdom with 
his father, O80, vi. 304 ; HtuuuHtds his 
father and reigns alone, 688 yoo, vl. 
305-320 ; his friendship with Alahis, 
vi. 304; marriage and ainonrs, vi. 
305-306; dethroned by Alaliis, vL 
306; recovers hia kingdom, V 1.309; de- 
feats Alahis at the l)attle of the Adda, 
vi. 311-314; story of his nio<litat<}d 
revenge on A Ido ami <irauso, vi, 
315; culture at his <u»urt, vi, 316; 
coinage of, vi, 317; Mutnmonii synod 
of Pavia, v. 483 ; vi, 319 ; his char- 
acter, vL 319-330; his personal 
strength, vi. 311, 

Oupa« beer-barrel In Alamamiio, vi. 
126 n. 

Curator, position of in the (Utria, vl 
553 - 554 ; tingular disappearance of 
in the Itavenna documents, vi. 559. 

Curia and Court (Curtis), connection of 
the two words, vi. 563, 

Cuiiae, degradation of under the Em- 
pire, vi. 649-551 ; abolished in the 
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East by Leo VI, 890, vi. 551 ; question 
as to their proltmged existence in the 
West, vi, 552-560; become courts 
for registration, vi. 558-560; could 
they be the ancestors of the Italian 
Oommmi ? vi. 560. 

CuritillH, Poj)© Gregory forbids the or- 
dination of, vi, 550 ; title becomes 
equivalent to * registrar,’ vi. 560. 
Cynocephali, fabulous dog-headed men 
in Ltfiiigobardic host, v. 93, 

Cyprian, J*iipal representative in Sicily, 
letter of tiregory 3 to, v. 410. 

CyriacuH, Patriarch of Constantinople 
596-606, corrcHpondonce with Gre- 
gory I about title of Ecumenical 
llisho]), V. 402. 

Cyrus, Patriarch of Constants noplo, vi. 
369 ; previously predicted retum of 
fluHtiniaii II, vi. 369; goes forth to 
meet Pope Coiintautine, vi. 377, 

1 ). 

Dacia, province of, south of the Danube, 
fomud part of kingdom (►f 'Fheodonc, 
V. 126; handed over to Heruli, v. 
112 n; appropriated by Gopidao, v. 

Dwhq son of Autharius, rocoiveH Co- 
lumbauuH’ blesHing, vi. 126 «. 
Dagobert IT, King of the Pranks, vi. 
30 X n» 

Dahmon, Mias I’ontifikat Gregors,’ vi. 
439, 446 ?o 

Dahu, Eelix, author of li fo of Paul ns pia- 
conuH in * Langobardistdio Htudiexi,’ 
V. 72 Ho; his ai^count of the 
luigrationH of tiio Jleruli in his * ITr- 
gisHchichte,’ v. 103 ; his * Urgeschichte 
der (lernuuuHcluui tind ItoinaiiiHchen 
Vidker,’ v. iSi ; on Paubxs Diaconus’ 
life ofGr<!gory I, v. 2H0. 

Daitiatrys ( Deilietriuin in Pithynia?), 
.1 uHtiniau 1 1 slain at, vi. 3H2. 

Damian, Ardibishop of Ravenna 692— 
ToHy'got^H to Itoiue for his consecra- 
tion, vi. 37 1 . 

Damiaxi, Bishop of Pavia, sookfi to pro- 
pitiate Alahis, vi. 307. 

Dandolo, AtulriJa, Doge <»f Venice, 
author of ‘ ( ^hroni(!on ’ of Venice (pub- 
lished 13.^6;, quot<‘d, v. 4S2 «; as 
to recoxujueHt of Ravenna by tho 
Venetians, vi. 4H9 ; his account con- 
trasttid with that of doannes Dia- 
conuH, vi. 507. 

J)aphn<*, name of a l>ath at Syracuao, 
OoxistauK killoil at, vi. 2H1. 

Decapolis - Pentaisdis Marithna + 
PexdapoliH Annonaria, vi. 516. 
Dtfmmr Oh'itnfh, viciHsitmles of his 
ofllcc, vi. 554 557» 


Defemor EccUsiae « steward of Church 
property, v. 309 w ; vi. 557 ?i, 462. 
Demosthenes, assistant - treasurer at 
Constantinople, takes part in exam- 
ination of Pope Martin, vi. 266. 
Deusdedit, Pope, receives the Exarch 
Eleutherius in Rome, vi. 155. 
Deusdedit, son of Duke Ursus, third 
Master of the Soldiery in Venetia, vi. 
487 ; elected Duke of Venetia : reigns 
for thirteen years 742-755* 4^7* 

Diacqposti} = trouble, v. 241 n. 
Diagrwplia, an Imperial tax, vi. 280. 
Diehl, Charles, author of ‘ Etudes sur 
1’ Administration Byzantine dans TEx- 
archat de Ravenne,’ v. 288 n, 368 n, 
381 w, 475 w; vi. 153 n, 512, 526, 
52H«, 533 534 ’b 539 54 ® 

542 u, 553 n, 554 559 n, 56074. 

Dio Cassius, historian (third century), 
probable source of a notice as to the 
Langobardi, v. 88 n. 

Diomed, mythical founder of Beneven- 
tum, vi. 63. 

Diomede, I’rison of, in Pi aotorian Pre- 
fect’s palace at Confltantinople,vi. 264. 
Divine right of kings in laws of Liut- 
prand, vi. 393. 

Domitian, Metropolitan of Ajrmonia, 
his friendshij[) with Gregory, v. 295. 
Donatist schism in Africa extinguished 
by Gregory I, v, 320. 

Donatus, of Cagliari, comidains to Pope 
Gregory I of liishop .lauuaiuus lor 
ploughing up his fields, v. 323 n, 
Donatus, I’atriarch of (»rado, letter of 
Gregory 1 1 to, vi. 467. 

Donellus, Paymaster of rmpcrial forces 
{eroijator), letter of J’oiio Gregory I 
to, V. 425. 

Donus, Miujinler MUiftimi sent by 
Exareh Isaac to suppress rebellion of 
Maurice, vi. 172, 542. 

Draughts, tho King of the H(Tuli 
. played at, on tho battle-field, v. 109. 
Droctulf, a Suave, <lo8erts from Lom- 
bards to the Emperor, v. 242 ; takes 
Vitalis for his patron saint, v. 243 ; 
seizes Brixollum, v. 243 ; recovers 
CIasBi8,v. 246 ; hisepitaphjV. 247-248. 
Duchesne, Ahbd, editor of Liber Pon- 
tificalis, v. 54 ii, 60 n ; vi. 505. 

Duke (Dux, iforzog, Herotoga), his- 
tory of the title and of its relation 
to that of Count, v. 183-185 ; thirty- 
six Lombard dukes during tho Inter- 
regnum, V. 1 86 - 1 88 ; Lombard dukes 
lords of cities, v. 187 ; ojipvossors of 
the Romans, V. T 88 ; the ltalianH,re- 
voltiug from the Empire, oloct dukes 
for themselves 727, vi. 449 ; first 
duke of Venetia, vi. 485 ; Ijombard, 
name and power of, vi. 573*575 J 
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Benevento and Spolefco, relation of to 
central monarcliy, vi. 574 ) 577 » title 
becomes equivalent to that of M agister 
Militum M’ 53 1 1 tendency to multiply 
number of dukes, vi. 544 » Ducatus 
JRomaef boundaries of, v. 350 ; Dux 
JRomae, evidence of subordination to 
the Pope, vi. 496 ; first mention of, 
vi. 543 ; Dux Neapoleos, changes in 
his position, vi. 517, 543-5445 
Tenetiae (precursor of the Doge), vi. 

547 * ...... ^ . 

Duumviri juri dicunaOj vi. 552 ~ 553 * 


Easter, dispute betvreen Columbanns 
and the Latin Church respecting, 
vi. 115. 

Ebroin, Mayor of the Palace in Au* 
strasia, Neustria, and Burgundy, vi. 
3, 301 w. 

Eccleaius, Bishop, receives present of 
warm clothing from Pope Gregory 
I, V. 449. 

JEcloga of Leo III, vi. 427. 

EcthesiSi declaration of Emperor Kera- 
cUus in reference to Monotholete 
doctrine, vi. 17-1S, 255-256. 
Ecumenical Bishop, title of. claimed by 
John of Constantinople, v. 391 ; 
previous history of the title, v. 391 n ; 
title strongly opposed by Gregory I, 
V. 390-401 ; practically adopted by 
both the later Popes and Patriarchs 
of Constantinople, v. 402. 

Ddoniare OTidoniare==to justify, vi. 179 
n, 229. 

Eleutherius, Eunuch, Exarch of Italy 
616-620, vi. 534; \isits Rome, vi. 

1 55 5 suppresses rebellion of Joannes 
Compsinus, vi. 155; defeated by 
Lombard General Sundrar, and sues 
for peace, vi. 155 ; proclaims himself 
Emperor 619, vi. 156; slain by his 
mutinous soldiers, vi. 156. 

Elias, Patriarch of Aquileia 571-586, 
convenes Oouncjl of Grade, v. ahqi 
death of, v. 467. 

ISliberis, Council of, on Image woi’ship 
306, vi. 431 n, 

Emhrun (Ebrodimum), in the valley of 
^eBumnee, scene of defeat of Lom- 
bards hy Mummolus, v. 217. 

Image worshippers from 
the Eastern provinces to Italy and 
bicily, vi. 436. 

En^oran, St., accused of seducing 
Bavarian Princess Ota, vi. 440 
Employers’ Liability, Lombard law as 
to, VI. 191. 

England, Pope Gregory Ps zeal for 
conversion of, v. 326. 


> England in the Seventh Century, vi. 

> 2. 

Epiphania, deaconess, marrieil by 
Hadrian, vi, 453. 

t Epiphanius, notary, rea<lH proceedings 
at Council of Grade, v. 461. 
Equilium, city of Yenotia Maritinia, 
jealousy between, and Heraclea, vi. 
4 S’ 4 - 4 ^^ 5 - 

Eudo of Aquitaine defeatH tho Sarncem* 
at Toulouse, vi. 420; Iuh rclatioiiH 
with Charles Martel, vi. 42 1 . 
Eugenius I, Pope 654-C57, HUcccedH 
Pope Martin, vi. 26H. 

Euin, Buko of Trient 569 595 (?), v. 
186; vi. 27-33; rejiels tho iiiGtvion 
of Ohramnichis, v. 227 ; vi. j; aS ; 
marries daughter of («aribald, Duke 
of the Bavarians, v. 237 ; vi. 27; 
invades Istria, v. 24^^; vi. 29 ; Hoiit 
on au embassy of peace to tho 
Frankish Court, v. 345 ; tleath of, 
vi. 33. 

Euna Mansio (Ennemose?), perbansM 
NeiimarU in South Tyrol, nortuern 
limit of early J^oinbard couquestH, 
vi. 26; taken by Fiunkish tVnmt 
Chedin, vi. 30. 

Eusebius, possibly Exareb liotwoiui 
EleutheriuH and Inuju*, vi. 15;, 
535 » aceuBod of (sastiug a spoil ovor 
Adalwald, vi. 157-159, 

Eusebius, notary, Amlwissador ti» Con- 
stantino] )k‘, V. 259. 

Eustasius, Abbot 'of Luxovium, visits 
Ooluinbanijs, vi, 145. 

among the Hrritli, v, 105, 
Eutropius, history of, i>n*sontod by 
PauluH Biaconus to AdvljsTga, v, 73. 
Eutycliius, Patriarch of Constant iiiopll*, 
diHcuHsion with Gregory, v. 393; 
death of, Ajiril 592, v. 294, 

EutyehiuH, Eunuch and Kxandi 72H- 
752 (?), ''i. 537 ; the but Exarch of 
Ravenna, vi. 455; w'a- ln‘ Uvmt 
Exarch? vi. 455//; dosigns figainxt 
Pope Gregory H ; cJoinbiiiati4*n with 
Lmtpnmd, vi. 456-45S ; rocondltKl 
to the Pope: visits Uoino 730, vi. 
459 ;takoH refuge in Vonotia: reHtorvil 
by Venetians to Ravenna, vi. 4H8 480 ; 
inqdores aeslstance of ^acharias, vi. 

„ 495 -, 

Evantius, Gallo-ltomau noldo, stm of 
Bynamius of Arles, sent as am- 
bassador to Constant! noplt*, v, 264 : 
his servant helps himsolf in tho 
market-plaoo at Carthago, v. 26*; j 
kiUed m tho tumult which followiKi. 

V. 265. ' 

Paul, author of monograph on 
Utters of Pop, Gregory I, v. aSo; 
JNoteonthis monograph (Koto F), v. 
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333-343 ; quoteii, V. 356 B, 357 B, 

Exarch, title of, not borne by Narses or 
Longinna, v. 49 n ; apparently first 
borne by Sinarngdua, v. 242 ; auc- 
cession of, 5^5 ^44* vi* 
auccefifbion of, 644-664, vi. 257 m; 
sncceasion of, r^^5"752 (complete list), 

; origin of title, vi,53i.532; 
nature of bis office, m, 530; rivalry 
with the Pope, vi. 531 j general 
charactcsr of their rule, vi. 538. 

Exarch of Africa, vi. 533. 

Excerptiini Sangallense, as to ibite f>f 
Alboin’s tleiitli, v. 168 n, 

Exhilaratua, Duke of ('ampania, raiaea 
troops against CJn^gory Jf, vi. 453. 

F. 

Fagitana {Fardo ?) , in Soiith Tyrol, taken 
by Frankish Cotint. Cliudin, vi. 30. 

Fantiizzi, ‘ JMonnmcuti Kavetmali,’ \i. 
5 '^- 

Faumn Forttinae ( Fono), disaster of tlm 
Alumanme invatlors at, v. 34-35 ; 
citizens tif, carried <’aptivo by Lom- 
bards, V. 362-363, 365. 

Farfa, moiuistery <if, grant of Liutpraiid 
to, vi. 475 n* 

Farwald 1, Ouko of Spolcto 571 59J, 
V. 90 92; taktis (HaHsm, v. 197; vL 
91 ; jierbapH thrcattmcd Itoinc, vi. 
92 ; alhidcd to in life of Ht. Cothena, 
vi. 100. 

Farwald 11, Dnlco of Hpoleto 703-724, 
vi. 337 ; takes and r<*Btoros ( HahsiH, 
vi. 443; deposed by his aou Trausa- 
niund, vi. 4.13. 

Faventia (^Faviuo), Imperial gcneralH 
r<‘treat to, v. 24. 

FeMl, tlio (plains of Western Ifungary), 
o(tcnpied by the Ijangebardi, v. 97, 
102 . 

Felix IV (?), Pope, oolbiteral ancestor 
<if Pope Cregory i, v. 2H7* 

Felix, A rchbisbop of itavenna 70^ “7^4}' 
(piarrcls with I Nipt* C^mstaiitine about 
bis (Htnlhy vi, 37 1 ; blimlod by dus- 
tinian ami baidsbod to Pontus, vi. 
374; roturiiR to Itavtinna ami dieiiiat 
peace with tlm vi, 375. 

Felix, Bislio]) of A turn, killed by the 
L<»iubards, vi. 72, 

FoHx, Pisbop of Tarviflium, <»btaitiH 
from Albidn a charter preserving 
tbo rights of hU church, v, 159- 
i6o. 

Felix, teacluT of grammar at <wmrt of 
(;imincp<trt, v, 71 ; vi, 316; epitaph 
of near Civi<lalo',?j, vi. 317, 

Felix Oornicula, sce.tiutl Master of the 
Hobliory in Vcnctia, vi. 487, 


Ferdnif, a Ligurian, Duke of Friuli, vi. 
328 ; his wars with the Sclovenes, vi. 
329-331 ; quarrel with Aigait, vi. 
329; death, vi. 331. 

Fidentius, Bislu^p of Julium Carnicum, 
moves to Cividale, vi. 467. 

FidoUus, friend of Oolumbanus, poem 
adtlresRod to, vi. iio J/, 1 35-1 37. 

Financial exactions of Emperor Con- 
Ktaiis, vi. 2S0; of Emperor Leo HE, 
vi. 446. 

Finlay, * History of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, ’ bis estimate of the Isauriau 
Emperors, vi. 417. 

Firiinnus, Ifisbop of Trieste, Istriaii 
Schisniatic, is reconciled to tbeKuman 
8et* 602, v. 479. 

Flaminifin Way, piirtially blocked by the 
Lonilwtrds, v. 165; long struggle for 
lictwcen Loud>ard« and Empire, v. 
.^4;^~3*19; vi. 83. 

Flavian, teairber of Paulas DiiwJonuH, v. 
7 *: 

Fla\io Piondo (1393-1462’;, author of 
theory as to KUpiTsessiou <*f (*ivil 
oificers by Ijongiims, vi. 526. 

Flavius, title of, taken by Authari, 
King of tile Loinbards, v. 232 a.pf. 

Flax, green fields of in the land of the 
Langobardi, v. no. 

Forino (twenty-five miles oastofNaplosb 
battb^ of, between Iteinwald and Con- 
Htans, vi. 275. 

Forniiae, Church of MIntnrnae jdaoi-d 
imd<*r Bishop of (591), v. 352. 

Fortunatus, Patriarch of (Irado, tleiM 
with tlic (’burcb*H treasure to Friuli 
and is nmdo Patriareli of Atpiileia, v. 
483- 4H3. 

Forum (iornolu ( taken by the 
Lomliards, v. 164. 

Forum dnlii {(Piivialf ), see Friuli. 

Forum Populi (^FuMupuitoli), sack of 
by Crimwald, vL 2(>o. 

FraiKsia, early use of tlie word in (»rc- 
gtiry’s letups, v. 3S6. 

Fiimeio, Imperial Mtttfhlvr Afitifum, 
bolds Insula Comacina for tbo Km- 
pirc 56S-58K, V* 246; forijed to sur- 
render hi A utitari, departs to Kavemui, 
V, 346. 

Frankish afiairM 511 581, v. 7 if. ; arms, 
V. 31 n, 40; kings, gtincalogiett of, v, 
48, 1 78 ; kings proviiicntially i»rdainod 
helpers of (uty of Rome, v. 240. 

Franks entreaUid by tbo (lolbs to inter- 
vene on their behalf, v. 14 ; as allies, 
V. 28 n; tJotoriouH for bad faiUi, v. 
226/*; pi‘iU!0 with the Lombards, v, 
423; invade Italy and are defeated 
by Orimwald, vi. 252 ; Liutprand 
always maintained peaceful ivlatioim 
with, vi. 500, 
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‘Fredegarius,’ chroBider of seventii 
century, incorrectly so called, v. 63 ; 
as to ITarses’ invitation to the Lango- 
bardi, v. 63 ; his work characterised, 
vi. 149 ; quoted, V. 224 », 237 285 

vi. 59-60 157, 161-166. 

Fredegundis, concubine and queen of 
Chilperic I, v. 206 ; her character, v. 
207; accused of her husband’s murder, 
V- 214; death of, 597, vi. no. 

Fredo, a pious citizen of Amiternum, 
vi. loi. ^ 

Frea = woman in Lombard laws, vi. 
404^4. 

Freya, wife of Odin, by a stratagem 
secures victory to the Langobardi 
over the Yandals, v. 92, 

Frigidus (' Flovius scene of battle 
between Lupus and the Avars, vi. 
286. 

Friuli (Forum Julii) = GividaU, took 
the place of Aquileia as capital of 
Venetia, v. 437 n ; Gisulf, first duke 
of, V. 160 ; history of duchy of, 568- 
650, vi. 37-60; description of Oivi- 
dde, vi. 38-41 ; geographical limits 
of the duchy, vi. 43-44 ; besieged by 
Avars 410 (^), vi. 51-53,* troops of, 
ibrced to follow the rebel Alahts, 
310; Church of St. Martin at, 
333; bishops of Julium Garni- 
cum come to dwell at, vi. 467 ; 
Patriarch of Aquileia settles at, vi, 
468. 

Fronton le Due, discoverer of alleged 
letters of Gregory II to Leo 111 , 
vi. 501. 


G. 

Gaidulf, Duke of Bergamo, twice rebels 
against A^lulf and is pardoned, v. 
347 ? again rebels and is put to 
death, v. 423-424. 

Gaidwald, Duke of Trient, succeeds 
Euin 595 0, vi. 33 ; reconciled to 
^lulf 602, V. 431 ; vh 34, 49. 

brailen, henchman of Merovech, helps 
him to commit suicide, v, 212. 

Gallesium (Qallese), on Flaminian Way, 
sold by Transamund to Gregory IIL 
vi. 474. 

GaUicinus Callinicus, g. zj, 

Gallieum^msi^, Pliny ^ explanation of 
the name, vi. 281 n, 

Gallus (Saint Gall), Irish monk, friend 
of Columbanus, vi. 137; hears the 
Spirit of the Mountain crying to tlie 
Spirit of the Lake, vi. 128 ; does 
not follow Columbanus into Italy, vi. 
131 ; forgiven by Columbanus, vi, 
^45 5 Idfe of, by Walafrid Strabo. 
VI. 105. ’ 


Gambara, a wise woman, mother of 
leaders of first cinigratitm of Lango- 
bardi, v. 91 ; her prayer to I'Voya, 
wife of Odin, v. 92. 

Garda (Benacus), Lake of, scontj of 
reception of Thoudelinda, v. 23<j ; 
first occuri'euco of modern imuie (?), 
V. 339 ?i. 

Garganus, Mount, sanctuary of Arch- 
angel Michael on, plundortjtl by 
Byzantines, vi. 81 ; saiKstuary Irann- 
feiTed to Bishop of Iteneventuia, vi. 
296. 

Garibald, son of Oriinwald, nominal 
king of the fjoinbards 671, vx. 301. 

Garibald, Duke of the Bavariaxis, his 
marriage to Wahlonula, v. 285 tu ; 
father of TheiHhdiuda, v. 236 ; xv- 
ceivos mittsion from Authari asking 
for her hand, v. 237; <lethroiui<l W;, 


T. 

Garipald, Dxxko of Turin, stiggestH to 
Griinwald that ho Khould wrest ttx4« 
crowix from (bMl<‘|>i*x*t, vi- 3.^2 ; Hlaiit 
by ono OiMlepert’s rotainors, vi. 
244-245. 

Gusiaidf description of his office, vi, 
375 57^5 buigariau ehief AIzoin* 
made, by IvomwaM, vK 2S4; 
bard, slain at vi. 443; nrr 

also vi. 493, 494. 

Gates of the Dead, inttweexx tiie tnouthiX 
of Dnieper jwul Dnix'Hter, vi. 366, 
GelasiuH, Pope, 492-496, his lci|g4»r 
(l^)lyptiouH\ V, 319; hxK example 
followed by Grt/gory I, v. 319. 
Gonoalogifs, hVankish kings, 'v, 4S, ^78, 
Lombard kings, v. nS. 120; vi. 14S, 
277, 300 » 4.3^^J Oopid kings, v. ijo ; 
Dukes of bonovtuxto, vi, Oa, 334 • 
Dukes of Friuli, vi. 36, 332 ; Duken 
of Spoleto, vi. 84, 337. 

Genbvre, Mont, J^ass of, dem^rilMul, v, 
220; route taken hy Lojnlmni in- 
vaders, v. 217, 219. 

GcmxadiuH, Kxaroii of Africa, wartmd 
by Pope Gregory I to ptit Sardinia 
in a state of defence, v, 414; vi, 
333 ‘ 

Genoa, not taken by the LombardK, v. 

t6$. 

Georgo, Patriarch of GonHtantiiio|ii«*, 
abandons Monothelotimn, vi, ua - 

Georgo, presbyter, too timid mrssongor 
from Gregory HI to L<‘t> III, vi. 
462. 

Gepidae, feud liotween ihmn and tlio 
Langobardi, v. 123; embansy to .1 im 
tinian and extmordinary harangim, 
V. 125-129; wars with the Lango 
bardi, v. 129-139; introduce Holavo- 
mans and Huns into the Kinpire, v. 
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131 ; overthrown by the Langobardi, 

V. 139 - 

Gerinaiius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
deposed for his resistance to Icono- 
clasin 729, vi, 436, 451. 

Gennanus Postunius, great nephew of 
Justinian I, drawn into revolution 
against Maurice, v. 435, 439-440; 

])ut to death by order of Phocas^ v. 

441. 

Gennanus (brother of Gregory ?), Pre- 
fect of Home, v. 298 n. 

Gfrorer (' Gcschichte Vene(b*gs *), v. 

454, 482 n, 

Gil)bon, quoted as to effect of Icono- 
clastic decrees on Italy, vi. 445 ; 
statement as to th-egory II’s letters 
corrected, vi. 501. 

Gisa, sister of Itomwahl, delivered over 
as a liostuge to (Jonstans, vi. 275 ; 
carried to >Sicily and dies there, vi. 283. 

Giseli>ert, Dnko of Verona (eighth 
century', broke open Albiiin’s tomb, 

V. 1 71. 

Gisulf r, nojihew of Alboin, and his 
Master of tlu* IIoiw*; first Duke of 
Priuli, V. ido, 1S6; vi. 42 45; tomb 
of, at (fivkialo (?), vi, 41. 

(Jisulf JI, Duke of Friuli (1 nephew of 
ab(»ve), Son of Grasulf, Kubmits t(» the 
Kxarch 590, v. 373; vi. 4H-49 ; rc- 
coiunled to Agilulf (io3, v. 431 ; vj. 

49; joins Agilulf in election of John 
as J^itriarch of Aquileia, vi.50; killed 
in attempting to resist invjwiiou of 
Avars, vi. 51. 

(listdf T, I hike of llenevcnto 6}^(j yo6, 
vi* 3,15 1 <‘xteudH his bonier tt>wards 
Tjatiuia, vi, 33(5 ; ravages Campania, 
vi. 33 ^b 3 ^- 

Gisulf II, Duke oflJeneveiito 742 -751 ; 
<*dueuted at i^ivia, vi. 471 ; marrios 
Hcnuni{sjrga, vi. 471; installed as 
duke by bmtprand, vi. 472. 

GlorioHUH, fJishop of Ostia, suggesbed 
reproW'Utativo of Pope Gregory! in 
peace negotiations with the Lom- 
banls, V. 418. 

Godepi*rt, son of Aripert, King of tho 
I Aunburds jointly with ikjrctarit 661 - 
6ru, vi. 342 ; quarrels with JNjrctarit, 
vi. 242; KummouH Grlinwald to his 
aid and is slain by him, vi, 343. 

(bMlisebalcus (< bAtschalk), a blind man, 
receiver of J*ope Gregory’s charity, 

V. 316, 

Gogo, im official at the Frankish court, 

? o-betwectt for Duke Grasulf and tho 
mperial court, vi, 45-47; m noh 
on vi, 45, 

Goisvintha, wifo of Athanagild and 
lAiovigild, V. 350; persecutos her 
grand^daughtor Inguiithis, v. 353. 
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Golanda, third settlement of Lango- 
bardi, v. 94. 

Gordiana, aunt of Gregory, a nun who 
afterwards married, v. 2S8. 

Gordianus, father of Pope Gregory I, 
V. 2S7 ; his portrait at monastery of 
St. Amirew, v. 331. 

‘ Gothic country ' — south of Bussia, vi. 
3 < 55 * 

Gottschalk (Gudiscalcus), Duke of Par- 
ma, with his w'ifc, daughter of Agilulf, 
carried off by soldiers of Callinicus 
( 3 oi, V. 428 ; restored 603, v. 433. 

Gottschalk, rebel duke of Benevento, 
vi. 471; blain ]»y adherents of Gi- 
sulf IJ, vi. 472. 

Grado, island of, Patriarch ot Afjuileia 
takes refuge at, from the Ijombards, 
V. 458; Council assembled at, 579, 
V. 459 ; names of sees represented 
at, y. 459; proclaimed ‘the new 
Aipiileia,’ v. 459 ; soliisinatic Patri- 
urcliH of, V. 481-483; invaded ami 
plundered by bupim of Friuli, vi. 
2S5 j Archbishop of, present at Coun- 
cil in Uoinc, vi. 462; divishm of 
territory betweim Patriarchs of Grado 
and Aquileia, vi. 466; 1 Patriarch of, 
exhorted by the Pope to assist iu 
recovery of Ravenna, vi. 488. 

Grasulf X ^?), Duke of Friuli, father of 
Gisulf; V. 273 ; negotiations with the 
Kmpire and meditated liefcrayal of 
the Lombard cause, vi. 45-49. 

Grasulf 11 , Duke of Friuli, vi. 60. 

Grauso, brother of Ahlo of Brescia, Bfo 
Ahlo. 

' Greeks ’ - llomaiiH of Ka»tt*rn Kiiqdre, 
plunder snmituary ou Mount Gar- 
gunuH, vi. 82. 

Gregorovius (author of * (icschichte dor 
Htadt Uoiu ’), (juoted, v. 300 w, 302 
367 a; vi. 260/2, 278 //. 

Gregtiry tho Great 540-604, ancestry, 
birth and early years, v. 287 288 ; 
Dialogues (juoted, vi. 71 a, 97-100; 
conipositioxi of Dialogues, v. 262; 
Kidstlrs, V. 307 308; arrangement 
oi his K]nstlt*s by lOwuld, v. 333 343 ; 
Preft‘et of tho city, v. 289, 478 
monk of St. Andrew’s, V, 390; starts 
tin mission to tho Ajigles mul Saxons, 
V. 391 ; recalled by ik)po Jtenedict 
and appointed GSeventh Deacon,’ v. 
393 ; Aiiocrisiarius at Constantinople, 
V. 393-296 ; charged by Pelagius to 
bring the miseries t>f Italy under the 
Fiuptiror’s notice, v. 346 ; writes the 
'Magna Moralia,’ v. 294; relations 
with the Imperial Court, v, 295 ; 
Abbot of Ht. Andrew’s, v. 296; 
writes letters to tho Istrian Schis- 
matics, V. 465-467 ; chi^sen Jl’epe, v. 
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aXs over Hs 

V. 303-505 

of Papal Patrunony, v. 

to Peter, Zector of Papal estates m 

^eilv V 310-318; public beue- 

LtoU 319-3^! 

of the Latin Patnarohate, v. 321^ 
ajg ; zeal for conversion of England, 
V. 326-328 ; reform of the htuigy 
and Church music, _v. 328; coiri^ 
spondence with Istnaii Schismatics, 
V. A70-4-78 ; government of his house- 
hold, V. 329 ; his Eoman patriotism, 
V fitio : liis portrait at monastery ot 
St. Andrew, v. 331 ; his efforts for 
defence of territory round Kome, v. 
tico-359 ; attacked by colic, v. 300 ; 
mahes, apparently, a separate peace 
Tnth Arinlf, v. 360-3^4; preaches 
bomilies on Ez^iel, v. 375 ^ 
duces Agilulf to depart from Borne, 

v, 371 ; his hold remonstrance with 
Emperor Maurice on the subject of 
his anti-monastic edict, v. 374 - 37 ? * 
as to miracles wrought by the bodies 
of the Apostles, v. 378 ; contest with 
Maximus, bishop of Salona 593 '" 599 > 
V. 379; accused of the murder of 
Malohus, V. 379; letters on behalf 
of peace, v. 381 j receives a sharp 
rebuke from Emperor Maurice and 
replies to it, v. 382-388 ; controversy 
with John the Easter about the title 
of Ecumenical Bishop, v. 390-401 ; 
letter of Columbanus to, about 
Easter, vi. 117; sends the ‘ Kegula 
PastoraJis* to Columbanus, vi. 117 ; 
takes a strong line about the lam- 
poons on his secretary at Ravenna, 
V.405 ; his allegorising interpretation 
of Scripture, v. 409; Epistolary 
activity 598-599, v. 424; his sick- 
ness, V. 4275 adulation of Pbocas 
and Leontia, v. 442-447; letter to 
Theudelinda, v, 447 ; increase of his 
malady, v. 448-449; sends warm 
clothing to Bishop Ecclesius, v. 449 ; 
dies March ii, 604, v. 449; legends 
about his inspiration, v. 45 1 ; his 
character, v. 452. 

Gregory II, early life of, vi. 439; as 
deacon accompanies Pope Constantine 
to Constantinople, vi. 376 ; his ready 
answers to Justinian II, vi. 378; 
resists financial exactions of Leo III, 

vi. 446; attempts of the Exarch on 
his life, vi. 447 ; defended by Romans 
and Lombards, vi, 448 ; his attitude 
towards insurgents against Icono- 
clastic decrees, vi. 450 ; Theophanes^ 
account of the same transactions, vi. 

' 45i“452 ; Exarch Eutychius’ designs 


agaiuBt Wm, vi. 4.5.5: 1'5'» b'tfrvW 
with Idutpraiid on tho Nonmiaii 
plain, vi. 458; ho rofuses to the 
Pretender Petasius, vj. 

February n, 73i> vi. /)o; diHcuHsiou 
as to gonninencHfl ( J his ullegiMl lotteis 
to Leo III, vi , 

Gregory III, Pop« 

March t8 , 731, vi. 4^* ? romoiistrntoH 
with Leo ill about IcoiimdjiHin, vi. 
461-462 ; holds a (‘ouiiril ot italiuu 
bishops in defence of hnago* worship, 
Nov. I, 731, vi. 463; ulM»rtjv(i 

attempt at puniHhm(‘nt of, vi. 463 ; 
Panal natrimonies He«p»o4er<’iI, m. 



from TranHamimd, vi. 474 I intrigtms 
with Dukes of Ihun-wnto and 
Spoleto, vi. 475 ; to givi* up 

Transamiind to Liutpramlf vi. 475 ! 
loss of four cities, vi. 475 ; appeitlH to 
Charles Martel for help, vi. 476 • 
478; assists TraMHamtind to reotviT 
Spoleto, vi. 479 » <hipt'd by 'iVaima- 
mund about the four eities, \i. 480; 
letter of, to Patriaitsli of (irinlo, vi, 
488, 505-508; dies Deeomber 10, 
741, vi. *48*0. 

Gregory, Imperial governor (? Mxareh), 
vi. 635 ; trea<!herouHly mur<lm'H 'raso 
and Cacco, vi. 59. 

Gregory, Exarch 664 677, meuUoned in 
Privilegium of ConstanH H, vi. 53b. 

Gregory, nephew of biutprami, Duke 
of Clusium, vi. 47 J; Duke of Ibmv 
ventmn 732-739, vi, 471. 

Gregory, PreftHjt of city of pro- 

vides for defence of Home 593, V, 37 J ; 
incurs the EmperorV displeaHuro, v, 
386. 

Gregory, Eunuch and Grand Dhambor* 
lain at CoiiHtautinoph*, n*li**ves tho 
hardships of Ikipe Martiii’n imprison- 
ment, vi, 265. 

Gregory, a Spaniard, discovoi H the tondi 
of St. SabinuH, vi. 399. 

Gregory of Tours, author of * llistoria 
Erancorum,^ v. 179-iHo ; silent ns to 
Narses’ invitation to the Langobnrdi, 
V. 64; story as to hoarded wealth of 
Narses, v. 66; as to migrati<m iif 
Saxons from Italy, v, 1H9 193 ; hi4 
style compared with that of Paid ox, 
V. 193 w ; his account of gold modaln 
of Tiberius, v. aa8; an topaymoiit of 
tribute by Lombards to hVankH,^ v. 
229 as to Pope Gregory’s oUwatbm 
and sermon to tlie pe«ijdo, v. 298 u\ as 
to Gregory’s consticration, v. 30a ; ns to 
ravages by Frankish Hohlivrs in their 
own country, vi, 33 »; as to Gogo 
'nutrioius’ of Childebcrt, vi. 45 n. 
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Grimwald, Duke of JBeneveiito, and 
King of the Lombards, son of Gisulf II, 
Duke of JViuli, vi. 53 ; escapes from 
the Avars, vi. 53-55; leaves Friuli 
for Benevento, vi. 60, 79; Duke of 
Benevento 647-(5(5a, vi. 81 ; defeats 
‘Greeks ’ raiding sanctuary at Mount 
Garganus, vi. 81 ; slays Godepert and 
dethrones Perctarit, vi. 242-243 ; 
King of the Lombards 662-671, vi. 
243 ; marries the sister of Godepert, 
vi. 245 ; his pei’sonal appearance, vi. 
245 ; his dealings with the exiled 
and returning Perctarit, vi. 246-250 ; 
his forgiveness of tlie servant who 
had assisted Perctarit to escape, vi. 
250-352 ; goes to help his B(»n liom- 
wald against Constans, vi. 274; lets 
him win the day at Forino alone, vi. 
275; dealings with Lujju.s of Friuli 
and the Avars, vi. 286-287; his 
vengeance on Opitorgimn, vi, 289 ; 
his sack of Forum Populi 011 Fiister 
Sunday, vi. 290; dies O71, vi. 291 ; 
his laws, vi. 291. 

Grimwald IT, Duke of Btuicvento 687- 
689, rules under regency of hia 
mother Thoudorada, vi. 298, 335. 

Grimwald, Ma^for of the Palace in 
Austrasia, tries to gi'asp the king- 
dom of the Franks, vi. 3, 

Grimwald, Lombard courtier, sent by 
Liutpwind to escort Pope ^acharias, 
vi. 491, 494. 

Grion, Cav. (}., author of papers on 
Cividale, vi, 37, 42, 317. 

Grippo, sword-bearer of Childebort, 
Ambassador to Constantinople, v. 
259 ; in the tniiuilt at Carthage 589, 
V. 266 ; at Constantinople, v. 267 ; 
returns to v. 264. 

Grisar, on the Patrimony of Ht. l*eter, 
V. 306 3io?t, 318-319 n\ vi, 3a4}i ; 
on Gregory’s refonu of tlio Liturgy, 
V. 328 ». 

Oruober, K. A., Note on Lombard 
coinage, v. p, xix. 

Gudeoo (Goilihoc), fifth king of the 
Lango)>ardi, v. 97, 

Gu6rard, Louis, article on alleged let- 
ters of Gregory II to Leo HI, vi. 
502. 

OuuMfjilflt blood-inon(»y, vi. 779, 190, 
X08, 32a, 228 n, 232, 235 -236 ; 
changed character of, vi. 395 398; 
what was the tjuirhiyikl fi)r a mur- 
dered Koman freeman, vi, 590-593. 

(lulfairis, MUffhlet thanked 

by l*ope (Gregory T for his conduct 
towards tho Istrian >Scljismatie», v. 
474 * 

(hnuperfc, stm of Baginport, ficus to 
Franco 712, and dies there, vi. 325. 

li 


Gundiperga (or Gundeberga), daughter 
of Tiieudelinda, wife of Ariwalcl, vi. 
157; accused of intrigue with Taso, 
vi. 162 ; iinprifioned at Lomello, vi 
162 ; liberated on intercession of 
Chlutochar IT, vi. 163; on death of 
Ariwald marries Kothari and raises 
him to the throne, vi. 165 ; im- 
prisoncfl at Pjivia, vi. 165 ; liberated, 
vi. 166; dies and is buried at Pavia, 
vi. 166 ; built chui^'h of St. John the 
Baptist at Pavia, vi. 312. 

Guudii>ert, nephew of Tiieudelinda, 
takes up the cause of his cousin 
Gundiperga, vi. 163. 

Gundovald, pretender to Frankish 
throne, v. 224 ; his death, v. 225. 

Gnndwaltl, brother of Tiieudelinda, v. 
285 ; vi. 163. 

Gungingi (Gugingi), first royal race of 
the Jjangobardi, v. 94. 

Guntram (G nntchranm), King of Bur- 
gundy 561-593, v. 200-202 ; strange 
ilisoovury of buried treasure, v, 201 ; 
arbitration bt‘twccii Sigibert and 
Chilporic, V, 207; his wars with 
Sigibert 568, v. 215; receives am- 
Imssadors frimi Authari 590, v, 275 ; 
<l!*m 593, V. 345, 433. 


n. 

Hadrian, mausoleum of (Caatlc of St. 
Angelo), V. 301. 

Hadrian I, Pope 773 "“ 795 , makes a col- 
lecti<*n of J^ipc Ciln?gory i*s letters 
(‘ the TIadrianic Kegistor '), v. 334 ; 
his semdary comjMises an epitaph on 
Pojie (fregory I, v. 450 n. 

Hadrian, son of Kxlnlaratus, Duke of 
Campania, oxcommunicated for mar- 
rying a deaconoMS, vi. 453, 

Haxmibal, reimlscd from Spolctium, vi. 

86 . 

Harodos (A rod ns), family from which 
King Itotliari sprang, vi. 177. 

Haiimann, M,, Kditor of Gregorii 
Kpistolau in ‘ Momimcnta (xcrtnaniac 
Histtirica,* quoted, v. 369, 370 n, 

Hebdomon, l^ilace of, (miside th<» gate 
of Coustantimiplc, occupied by Phocaa 
603, V, 440. 

Ilufolo, M ^oneiliengcflchichto,’ vi. 417, 
43 It w» 433 fh $01 n, 

Hegol, Carl, HiCHchichte dor Stadte- 
verfassung von Italian,’ vi. 512, 514, 
540 n, 5.1.3 11, 560 Vf 566, 5618. 

Ilolias, governor of Cherson, proclaiins 
JtardancH Mmperor, vi. 381 ; Jimti- 
niari’s vengeance on his family, 
vi. 381 ; slays J usthuan 1 1, vi, 381. 

Uclmochitf, armour-bearer of Alboln, 

r 2 
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hdps in ihe assassination of Alboin, 

V ifio-iyi ; Eosmund to 

EaveMaJ T. I?® i poisoned by Eosa- 

®i‘y of 

H^Siius, Emperor 610-641, son of 
fte Exarch of Africa, vi. 6 ; _ over- 
throws Pliocas and reigns in Ins 
stead, vi. 6-7 ; his Persian campaigns, 
Yi 8-1 1 ; petition of Primogenius, 
Patriarch of Grade, to, v. 483 ; mar- 
ries his niece Maitina, vi. 19 ; takes 
up with Monotheletism, vi. 17 5 
lishes the Ecthem 638, vi. 
receives some of the spoil of the 
Lateran 639, vi. 171 ; dies, vi. 19 ; 
began or^nisation of Empire into 
Themes, vi. 526. 

Heraclins, brother and colleague ot 
Constantine lY, yi. 347 ; mutilated 
and imprisoned, vi. 348. ^ 

Heraclius, son of Constantine IV, vi. 
348-349- 

Heraclius, brother and generalissimo of 
Tiberius III, defeated and slain by 
Justinian II, vi. 367. 

Heraclonas, son of Heraclius and Mar- 
tina, accession and deposition of, 641- 


642, vi. 20. 

Hertemar, follower^ of Pemmo, fights 
for his freedom, vi. 469. 

Hermelinda, a Saxon princess (? of 
Kent), wife of Cuninopert, vi. 305. 

Hermenigild, son of Leovigild, King of 
the Visigoths, marries Ingunthis, 
V. 252 ; associated with his father 
in the kingdom, lives at Seville, v. 
253; receives Catholic baptism, v. 
254; civil war with his father, v, 
255 ; put to death, v. 255 : ‘tyran- 
nus’not * martyr’ to his contempo- 
raries, V. 255-256. 

Hermunduri, neighbours of the Lango- 
hardi, v. 8x. 

Hertha (Mother Earth), worship of by 
tribes north of the Langobardi, v. 
83 - 

Heruli (Heroli), in Imperial army in 
Italy, V. 20 ; at battle of Capua, v. 
40-44 ; war with the Langobardi, v. 
97, 106-112; geographic^ position 
of, V. 103-104 ; their abominable 
customs as described by Procopius, 
V. 105, 113; received by AnastasiuB 
into the Empire after their over- 
throw by the Langobardi 512, v. 
112 ; migrate to Thule, v. 113. 

Hildeoc (Aldihoc), fourth king of the 
Langobardi, v. 97, 

Hildeprand, nephew of Liutprand, asso- 
ciated in the kingdom with his uncle, 
vi. 473 ; mentioned in letter of 


Gregory TIT, vi. 477 ; priKonor 
by the Venetians vi. 4S3, 490 ; 

was he restored by treaty of I orxu ? 

HilderSf made 3 >uko (»f Spolc-to in 
room of TraiiKainund 739, vi. 475J 
slain by Trausamuml 740 ('^ , vi. 

Hii)podromo of Constant inople, INn'O 
Martin exposed at, vi. 264. ^ 

JSivpoiorofai, imnmtrd andior.s in Iiu* 
perial aimy, at battle of Capua, v. 
40, 42, 43, 44" 

Hirhch, Ferdinand, nnthor of * Cuh 
H erzogthum llonovcmt,’ vi. 63; as to 
date of foundation of duchy, vi. 71 ; 
as to date of desiruntion of Monlo 
Cassino, vi. 73 as to liiuitH 
duchy of Ecnevtfuto, vi._ 76 n ; hh 
to coiujuest of Sah'rno, vi. 77 
to religious coiulitioii of ilueby, \i. 
79 n, 

Itistoria Miscolla, written by Paulns 
i)iaconu8 for Ailolperga, v. 73. 

Honorins I, 3 ^»po 625 63S, s.motions 
Monotheloto touching, vi, 17, J54 n ; 
letter of to Anabdius at Salorno, vi. 
77 w; letter of to Isaac fclio Exarch 
on behalf of Adahvald, yi. 156; con- 
dciuned by Sixth (.’ounoil, vi, 

Horace, allusiou by, to Hciu'vontuiu i» 
Iter Brundusinuni, vi. 6.j. 

Horse-brocdiug, on I’apal patrinuuiy in 
the Sicily, V. 317. 

Horse’s kick, death of a <!ldhl l»y, vi. 
4x2. 

Horses, laws of Liutprand relating to, 
vi. 406. 

Horta {Oric), recoviu’cd by UuinunnH 
from the LoiubanlH 592, v, 366 ; 
wrested by Jjiutpmiid from Ihtrnttfti 
llomai^t vi. 475 ; TratiHUtuund fuiln to 
ri'Storo, vi. 480; rcstoicd by IJut'- 
prand, vi. 494, 

meamng of in coniu>ction witii 
land settlement of bariiuriann, \i. 
581-583. 

Hospitality of the llmnaii C'liurcii, vi. 
267. 


I. 

Ibor (Ybor), joint Iiwler of Hrst mnX' 
gration of the T^ngoliardi, v. 91, 

Iconoclastic controversy, vi* 424 43^) ; 
in Italy, vi. 445-465. 

Ildichis (Hildechis, IldigoH), grumlHiui 
of Tato, claimant for kingshiji over 
the^ HcruH, v. x 17-134; bin wan® 
deringH in Italy and tdHcwheni, v* 
122 w; his advunturuH at tint Court 
of Justiman, v. 133; assasHinatcil l>y 
King of the Gepidac, v. 1 34, 
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Illegitimate sons, Lombard laws as to, 

193-194* 

Illyiicum, severed firom the Latin Patri- 
archate, vi. 465. 

Image-worship, growth of in Christian 
Churcli, vi. 450-432. 

Ine, King of Wessex, abdicates, visits 
Home 725, and dies iu a convent, vi. 

, 323. 

Ingenuinus, Bishop of Sebon, intercedes 
for Verrucja with Prankish generals, 

v. 270; vi. 32. 

Ingunthis, daughter of Brunichildis, 
married to Hermenigild, v. 252 ; per- 
secuted by her grandmother, v. 253 ; 
left a widow, v. 255 ; dies, v. 256. 

Insula Capritana, otf the coast of Ve- 
notia, ecclesiaatical affairs of 599, v. 
^ 475 - 477 * 

Insula Oomacina (?Amacina% descrip- 
tion of, V. 244-24(5 ; Prancio, Impe- 
rial general, obliged to surrender to 
Authari, v. 24(5 ; Gaidulf unsuccess- 
fully defends against Agilulf, v. 347 ; 
Cuninejx-rt tak(ss refuge in, vi, 307 ; 
AiiHprand takes refuge in, vi. 321 ; 
Aripert 31 ciiptures and destroys 
town on, vi. 322. 

Insula Kumorphiana, female fugitives 
from the Ltuuhard y<^ke not allowed 
to settle on, v, 35a, 

Tnundationa in Italy 589, v. 261 . 

Iron Crown of the Lombards, vi. 
57 <^'* 573 * 

Isaac tho Armenian, Kxarch 625-644, 

vi. 156,535; Pope IFonoriuH writes 
to, Hornuting his intervention on be- 
half of AdalwaUl, vi. 158; entices 
DuUtj Tiiso to Kavonnn, and slays 
him tlujro (?), vi, 59 n, X64; ono- 
thirdofhis tribute tt> Lombards re- 
mitttsl, vi. 164; sarcophagus and 
epitaph of at Ravenna, vi. 169; his 
Bpoliaiion of the Ijatoran, vi. 171; 
reprtwses rebellion of Manricu, vi, 
172 ; ditjs, vi, 173. 

Iwiac, the hennit <»t Spoletf>, vi. 89. 

Ishlore, Itislujp of Ktjville, chronicler of 
sovetith century, v, 63 ; as to 3 M arses* 
invitation to tl\e Jjangobardi, v. 63. 

Israelites’ invasion of Canaan compared 
to Lombard inviision of Italy, v. 
166, 

Istria, ravaged by the T^ombards and 
their allies 602, v. 430 ; peculiar 
position of in connection with tho 
Three (Jha)>tors ( lontro vorsy, v, 457. 

Xstrian Kehisniatics, petition off to Mm- 
peror Maurice, v. 471 ; sehisin bo- 
comoB geographical, v. 4S1. 

Italian KepttblicB, origin of, vh 513, 
560. 

Italicus, King of tho Cherusci, de- 


throned, takes refuge with the Lango- 
bardi, v. 87. 

J. 

Jacobi, Dr. R. (Quellen der Lango- 
bai dengeschichte des Paulus Lia- 
conus), V. 68, 79. 

Januarius, Bishop of Cagliari, his eccen- 
tricities and injustice, v.322 ; warning 
of Pope Gregory I to, v. 414. 

Jews, persecution of, by Perctarit, vi. 
303 ; by Leo III, vi. 429. 

Joanna, wife of Cyriacus, convert from 
Judaism, v. 316. 

Joannes (Leniigius Thrax?), Exarch 
6ii-6i6, vi. 153, 534; discussion as 
to his name, vi. 153 01 ; killed in 
tumult at Ravenna (?), vi. 154. 

Joannes Platyn, Exarch 687-702, vi. 
351* 53^ ; interference witli election 
of Pope Sergius, vi. 351-354* 

Joannes Rizocopus, Kxarch, vi. 537 ; 
moots Pope Oonalantine at Rome, vi. 
376; perhaps killed in a tumult at 
Ravenna, vi. 375. 

Joannes, Tribune, Pope Gregory'^s au- 
thority for story of flood at v erona, 
V. 262 n. 

Joannes Struthns (John the Sparrow), 
butchers tlie little Tiberius, son of 
Justinian IX, vi. 384. 

Joannes Oompsinus, rtibcls against Im- 
perial government, vi. 154; put to 
death by Elouthorins, vi. 155. 

Joannes J^^abriacuH, fifth and last Master 
of tho Soldiery in Venotia, vi, 487 ; 
blinded, vi. 487. 

Joannes, monk, forsakes the Tatrian 
Schismatics and is reconciled to Pope 
Gregory I 596, v. 474. 

Joannes AntiochonuB, liistorian, qxxoted, 
vi. 7 ». 

Joannes Biclaronsis, chronicler, sixth 
century, (piotod, v. 195, 255 

Joannes DiaconuH, ninth century, Life 
of Pope Gregory I, v. 280; quoted, 
V. 330 n , 332, 335 ; of 

the downfall of Maurice, v. 436-440. 

JoanuoB iXiaconus (Sagorniiius), liis- 
torian of Venice, chaplain of Doge 
Orseolo n 991-1008, vi. 506; sketch 
of his career, vi. 506 ; his account of 
reconquest of Ravenna by the Vene- 
tians, vi. 488, 506-508. 

Jocundus, Ifishiip, Ambassador from 
Ohildebort to Constantinople, v. 263 «. 

JiKumdus, courtier of Agilulf, recom- 
inondH (lolnmbanuH to settle at Bob- 
bio, vi. 1 33. 

John, Ht., the Baptist, patron saint of 
the LombardH, vi. 272. 

John III, Pope 561-574, V. 54 n; 
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my«terioos interview with Narses, v. 
6 s ; his death, v. 193. 

John IV, Pope 640-642. T*- I?® J. °P’ 
poses Monothelete doctrine of Hera- 
olius, vi. 18. . 

John V, Pope 6S5-686, vi. 349. 

John VI, Pope 701-70S, vi. 303- , . 

John VII, Pope 705-707. ^ 3^4 5 ““ 
portrait in mosaic, vi. 364; halt 
accepts the Quinisextan Council, vi. 

37 ^* 

John the Faster, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople 582-595, V. 377 ; assumes the 
title of Ecumenical Bishop, v. 390; 
con'^equent dispute with G-regory I, 
V. 391-401 ; dies, Sept. 2, 5957 v. 401. 

John, Istrian Schismatic, Patriarch of 
Aquileia 606, v, 481 , 5® J lotter 

of to King Agilulf, v. 482. 

John IV, Archbishop of Milan 1485- 
148S, makes collection of letters of 
Gregory I (‘the Milanese codifica- 
tion’), V. 334. 

John III, Archbishop of Rayenna, Pope 
Gregory I’s letter to, about Roinanus, 
V. 360; forces the captive Istrian 
bishops to communicate with him, v. 
468. 

John VI, Archbishop of Ravenna, begs 
help from Zaoharias against the Lom- 
bards, vi. 495. 

John, nephew of Vitalian, general in 
war against the Alamannic brethren, 
V. 20; commands Imperial troops 
sent to assistance of Langobardi, v, 
139. 

John, Patrician, commands expedition 
for recovery of Carthage, vi. 362. 

John, Patrician and Quaestor at Con- 
stantinople, Gregory I writes to, v. 
351 - 

John, Duke of Naples, retakes Cumae 
from the Lombards, vi. 442. 

John, Bishop of Ad Novas, wavers be* 
tween orthodoxy and schism in the 
Three Chapters Controversy, v. 475— 
477 - 

J ohn, Bishop of Bergamo, his wonderful 
horsemanship, vi. 319. 

J ohn, Bishop of Parenzo, caiiried off to 
Ravenna by Exarch Smaragdus, v. 
468. 

John, Bishop of Perugia, joins in con- 
secration of Pelagius, v. 53. 

J ohn, Bishop of Portus, eaixied off to 
Constantinople by order of Justinian 
II, vL 357. 

John, Presbyter, appealed from Patri- 
arch of Constantinople to Rome v 

^ 394 - 

Bobbio, biographer of 
bt. Oolumbanus, vi. 105; his life of 
Bertulf quoted, vi. 150. 


Jordanes, historian of tho Gotbs, com- 
pared with PauluH, historian of thi- 
Langobardi, v- 98 ; on the J )aneH ami 
Heruli, v. 114; <m battle between 
Langobardi and Avars, v. 132 72. 

Jordanes, CariuJttrini*^ ^ (‘onspircs b* 
murder Gregory XI, vi, 4.(7 ; slain, 
vi, 448. 

Jovianus, or Juliamw, suniann'd lly- 
patns (CoiiHul), Fourth Mastor of the 
Soldiery in Venetia, vi. 487 ; reooverH 
Ravenna from the Lombards, vi, 4SS ; 
explanation of his title lly pat tih, vi. 
508. 

Julian, Emperor, bis edict agaiiiHt 
soldiers becoming numks, v. 375, 

Julian, St., Island of, m Lake Ortn, 
Mimulf, Duke of, reluls ugainst Agi^ 
lulF, v. 346. 

Julian Basilica, near the Latrran Palace, 
Roman clergy aiul Senati* assemble 
in, V. 443. 

JulianuH, Exarch (?) about 578, vi. 
533 »• 

Julius CaoHar, founder of Koniiii dulii 
and Julium Oarnieuin, vi. 38 j mu|c 
posed will of, vi. 55S n. 

Julium Carnicum (Znt/lit*), urtt the 
same as Foruzn «hdii, vi. 38, 4Z n *, 
bishops of, descend to Cividale, vi. 
467. 

Justin II, Emperor 5^5, actNosion of, 
V. 58; sends corn to Rome, v. I94; 
strange conduct to BaduarijiH, v. 194 ; 
his madness, v. ujCr, IjIm death, v. 

197* 

Justin, Ex-Praetor of Sicily (?), Pope 
Gregory complains of ids iidbmiico 
■with Exarch CaUiniouH, v, 477, 

Justinian, Emperor, his titles «loriv»^d 
from conquest, v. 13 « ; vK 519 *326; 
his Pragmatic ^auction, 554 ; v*. 50 ; 
vi. 508; death of, Nov, 14, 565/ 

57 ; accused of heresy, v. 58 u {‘em- 
bassy of Gepidae and Ijungidiardi to, 
V. 125-139 ; Bonds help to the Ijangio 
bardi, V, 129, 131 ; his legislathm an 
to office of JDefevsor, vi. 55^4-5^47, 
Justinian II (Kliinotnietus),* Eini»ert*r 
685-695 and 705-7**, vi. 37; reign 
of, vi. 349-384 ; convtnes tlic Quiid* 
sextan Counoil, vi. 355 j his futile 
attempt to arrest Po|k» Hergiu«, vi, 
358 ; deposed by JjcontiuH and nudi* 
lated, vi. 361 ; his iMlveiiturcH during 
to exile, vi. 365 367 ; ujarr]t.a to a 
Kbazar pnnecHK, vi. 365 j hi« return 
to Constantinople aiul restifratiim ti* 
the throne, vi. 367*368; his oorro- 
spondenoe with 3V,pe John VI 1 about 
the Qumisoxtan (ionmiil, vi. 370 ; his 
vengeance on Ravenna, vi. 373-37.1 ! 
sends a fleet to fetch homo his wife 
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and son, vi. 377W; his meeting with 
Pope Constantine, vi. 378 ; his at- 
tempted revenge on Cherson, vi. 380 ; 
his downfall and death 711, vi. 382 ; 
how he was mounied in !^me, vi. 
383 ; his relations witli Leo, after- 
wards Leo III, vi. 425. 

Justus, monk and doctor, Ids sin and 
punishment, v. 297. 

K. 

Kalends, see Calendar, Roman. 

Khan (Chiigan) of the Avars, his brutal 
treatment of Roniilda, vi, 52. 

Khazars, tribe settled near Sea of Azof, 
Justinian II takes refuge with, vi. 
365 ; Ohagan of, tempted to sur- 
render Justinian II to Tiberius III, 
vi. 365 ; his sensible mossage to J" us- 
tiniau II, vi. 377 ; defends Cherson 
against J ustinian IT, vi. 380. 

Kiiigsliip, Teutonic, illustrated by the 
history of the Henili, v. n6. 

Kingship among tho Lombards, vi. 566- 

570- 

Krattt, G. L., Monogi*aph of, on MSS. 
of Ulfilas at Bobbio, vi. 134 n. 


L. 

Laixiissio (Laiamicho), second king of 
the Langobardi, strange story of his 
birth and chil<llio(Kl, v. 95 ; his con- 
test with the Amjizou, v. 95 ; defeats 
the Bulgarians, v. 96. 

Land settlement of the Lombards in 
It/dy, V. 188-189, 333 ; vi. 580- 

Laiidnri, Duke of Friuli, vi. 328. 

Langobardeu-xxiauer, name given by tho 
Hwiss of North- kastem cantons to 
any old wall, v, 145. ^ 

Langobardi, Langii>ardi, Longobardi, 
Ijombanls, alleged invitation of into 
Italy by Narses, v. 6i-(55 ; early 
notices of by Greek and Kouian 
writers, V. 80, 90; origin <»f their 
name, v. 83, 93; Low-Gennan or 
Iligh-tb-rman (?), V.152-X53; join the 
Chertisci against tho Marconuimii, v. 
86; on the Danul»e, war with tho 
Kxupiro (second century, A, J>.), v. 88 ; 
gap of 300 years in their history, v. 
80, 89 ; sagas c<mcenung early history 
of, V. 90 ‘97 ; war with tlie Vandals, v. 
91*93 ; war with the Assipitti, v. 93 ; 
war with the Amazons, v. 95 ; war 
with tho Bulgarians, v. 95-97; o«- 
trance into Hugxland, v. 97 ; entrance 
into the Fold, v. 97 ; war with the 
Ilcruli, v. 97, 106-112; migrate into 


Pannonia and Noricum, v. 124 ; feuds 
with the Gepidae, v. 123 ; embassy to 
Justinian, v. 125-129; claim to be 
orthodox Christians, v. 127; wars 
with the Gepidae, V. 1 29-130 ; alliance 
with the Avars, v. 138; dress of, v. 
154 ; kin*«hip with the Anglo- Siixons, 
V. 82, 152, 154; political condition 
of, V. 155 ; religion of, v. 158 ; vi. 
294-298 ; date of change of name of 
Langobardi into Lombards, v. 174- 
175 ; folly of their invasions of Gaul, 
V. 198 ; invasions of Gaul, v. 215- 
223; territory in Piedmont wrested 
fi‘om them by the Franks, v. 223-224 ; 
alleged payment of tribute to Childe- 
bert, King of the Franks, v, 229; 
nefmuH unspeakable ’), neftmlis* 
simif V. 234, 240 ; peace with the Em- 
pire 599, V, 421 ; war of 602-603 
groatly enlarges their boundaries, v. 
435-436 ; cruelties in Duchy of Spo- 
leto, vi. 97-100 ; conversion of to 
Christianity greatly ai<led by monas- 
tery at Bobbio, vi. 133; want of 
earnestness in their Arianism,vi. 144; 
list of their kings as far as itothari, 
vi, 177 ; Lex Langobardorum, vi. 199, 
208, 399, 503 ; Lombard laws, vi. 
174-338, 291-393, 389-412; as to 
position of Roman population under 
tho Lombards, vi. 586-592. 

Lateran Church, change in its dedica- 
tion about 653, vi. 260. 

Lau, G. J . T., author of biography of 
Popo Gwjgory I, v. 281 ; on Gregory's 
reform of the liturgy, v. 328 n, 

Laumellum(Z'C»wi6Zlo), scene of meeting 
of Thoudelinda and Agilulf, v. 383. 

Laurentius, Bishop of Milan 573-592 ; 
Gregory witnesses his pr<)fes«ion of 
adherence to Fifth Council, v, 288 n; 
478 n. 

Laurentius, PresTxyter, represents Pope 
Pelagius II at Council of Grado, v. 
461. 

Lavina « lauwine, v. 359 -260. 

Leander, Bishop ol Seville, uncle ofl'rinco 
Hcnnenigild, v. 254 ; friend of Pope 
Gregory 'J, v, 323 "* 334 ; Ritter of 
Gregory to, wanted by Alcuin, v. 
337 ‘ 

Leo III (the Isauriaii), Emperor 717- 
740, early history of, vi. 425 ; acces- 
sion, vi. 426; repels the^ Saracens 
from Constantinople 718, vi. 427 ; his 
first decree against Image- worship 
726, vi. 432 ; his <pxarrels with Pojxe 
Gregory 11 aboflt financial matters, 
vi, 446 448 ; about Iconoclasm, vi. 
449-452; refuses to receive messen- 
gers from Gregory 111 , vi. 461-463 ; 
attempted i>anishment of Gregory 111 , 
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vi. 463 ; sequestration of Papal patri- 
monies, and poll-tax, vi, 463 ; sep^ 
rates Illyricum from the I^tin Patri- 
archate, vi. 465; dies June 18, 740, 
vi. 497; his division of the Empire 
into Themes, vi. 526. 

Leo, Ex-Consul in Sicily (?), Emperor 
Maurice trusts him more than Gre- 
gory, V, 3S3. 

Leo, first Master of the Soldiery in 
Venetia, vi. 487. 

Leo, Consul of Bavenna, taken captive 
and liberated by Liutprand, vi.^ 493. 

Leontia, wife of Phocas, coronation of, 
V. 440 ; her statue sent to Borne, v. 
443 ; fulsome letter of Gregory I to, 
v. 446. 

Leontius, dethrones Justinian II, and 
reigns as Emperor 695-698, vi. 360- 
363 ; deposed by Apsimar, vi. 362 ; 
trampled upon and slain by Justinian 
II,vi. 368. 

Leontius entrusted by 

Pope Gregory I with defence of Nepe, 
V. 354- 

Leontius, Ex-Consul, letter of Pope 

' Gr^ory I to, v. 445 w. 

Leovigild, King of the Visigoths 572- 
586, V. 250 ; marries Goisvintha, v. 
250 ; troubles with his son Hermeni- 
gild, V. 354-355 ; death of, v. 257. 

Lethu (Lethuc), third king of the 
Langobardi, v. 97. 

^eudegisclus, general of Gun tram, King 
of Bur^ndy, v. 325 ; puts Gundovald 
and his adherents to death, v. 225— 
226. 


Leufrid, Prankish duke, sent to Exaro' 
as ambassador 590, v. 

Leuparius, Bishop of Tours, entertain 
Columbanus, vi. 122. 

Leupchis, ancestor of Paulus Liacorius 
V. 70 ; enters Italy, vi. 56. 

Leuthar, chief of the .^Jamanni, 'witl 
his brother Butilin, undertakes th 
invasion of Italy 553, v. 15 ; sepa 
rating from his brother, marche 
northward 554, v. 34 j dies of th 
plague, V. 35. 

Liber mumue, book of common form 

T chancery, vi. 506, 530%. 

Libdratiis, quoted, v, 53. 

LibOTtinus, Praetor of Sicily (?), sum' 

of his stewardship 597, v, miq. 


Lippi, Fra Filippo, tomb of ut 
vi. 88. 

Lithingi, dynasty of, v. 1 30 . 

Liutpert, son of Ounincport, a cbiM, 
succeeds his father iui<lt*r guardian- 
ship of Anaprand 700, vi. 320; <li*- 
throned and put to <h*ath, vi. 320- 
321. 

Liutprand, son of Anspratnl, King of 
the Lombards 712-744, pedigree of, 
vi. 438; permitted i)y Aripert If to 
live, vi. 32a; elevation to ifie throm*, 
vi. 389; appearanc.o ainl eliuraeter, 
vi. 390; dealings with «*uii‘spiratoi's, 
vi. 391 ; his laws enaeUMl in yearly 
assemblies of tho Lombardn, vi. 392 
414; strong words about tbo su- 
premacy of the Pope, vi. 394 ; bis 
law 'de Scribis,' vi. 399; renews 
donation of Patrimony in <*ottiau 
Alps to Pope, vi. 441 ; orders Far. 
wald 11 to restore (Jlassis, \i, 443; 
besieges Bavenna and takes tMassis, 
vi. 444 ; takes Jtologna, the P<*ntapo- 
lis, Osimo, vi. 454; lakes Sutritim, 
but restores it to the Pope, vi, 455 ; 
combines with the Exareli again'it 
Lukes of .Ikmvvonto ami Spoleto, vi. 
45^-45^; Jds interview with Pope 
Gregoiy IT, vi. 45H ; obtain . Mm 
pallium for Patriareb of Aquileia, 
vi. 466; doiKiHus Jkunimn Ibtke of 
Friuli, VI. 468 ; meeUtuted revenge 
of Aistulf ui>on, vi. 469; deptises 
Audelais, Luke of Bonevento, and 
instals his nephew Gregory 732, \i. 
471; deposes GottH<5liaIk ami nmtaU 
Gisnlf II 742, vi. 47a; his steitnesH; 
Hildeprand as«o«iat<*<l as his <*ol- 
league, vi. 473* his expedition for 
deliverance of IVovenee from the 
474*475 J ftd‘»ptH Pippin 
the hVank as his ‘son in arms/ vi. 

rebellion of IVansamttttd 
of Bpoleto 739, vi. 475 • ttikfm four 
cities in the Luoafue vi, 4711 ; 

spin marches scmthwartl to punish 
74a, vi. 480; buttle of 
the MetauruH 743, vi. 480? his bar- 
gam with Pope ^Jaebnrias, vi. 481 *, 
deposes Transamund of Hpolot*», vi. 
481; Paulus Liaoontjs as to his «mj- 
c^sful wars with the Bunans, vi. 
483 j his meeting with ^mdmrias at 
iemi, yi. 491; 494 > reKtor<‘« the four 
towns to /acharias, vi. 494J reimwa 
his operations against Itaveuna, vi. 
495 ; his interview with Zaebaflas at 
Pavia, yi. 497 ; rostortsH his uonqueHta 
in neighbourhofKl of Bavenna, vl, 497 ; 
enib^sy to Constantine V, vi. 408* 
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Longinus, Patrician, Prefect of Italy, 
«ent to govern Italy on recall of 
Narses <507, v. 61 ; welcomes Posa- 
mund after the murder of Alboin, 
and asks her to marry him, v. 172 ; 
HuperModftd 585, v. 242 ; not called 
Exarch, vi. 532. 

Lopiohis, anccHtor of Paulas Liaconus, 
Ktory of his return from captivity, vi. 

Luccn, Hicgo of, by Narses, v, 21-27. 

liUceoli {Caufiuvo), recovered by llo- 
inanus from tlio Lombards, v. 366 ; 
Elcutherius killed by his soldiers at, 
vi, 156. 

Luccria, city of Apulia, taken and de- 
stroyed by Emperor Conatans, vi. 

Ltina accepts the pretender Petaaius, 
vi. 460 /<, 

Lund, T. W, M,, author of * Como and 
the Italian Jjake-land,’ v. 246 n; vi, 
161 n, 

Lu}>i, (’anon Mario, of llorgnmo, author 
of ‘Codox I )iplomaticuH Civitatis et 
Kc(!lcHia» ncrgomatiHj’v. 230; quoted, 
V. 234 », 

Lupus, Duke of Friuli 6do (?) -(354 (?), 
vi. 285-286 ; invades (Jrado, vi. 285 ; 
perishes in invasion of Avars, vi, 28ft ; 
his daughter Thcodarada marries 
Jlomwald of Jienevonto, vi. 287. 

Lurion, John surnained, Hubdeacon, 
tries to assassitiate <*rogory JI, vi. 
447 } is put to <Uiath by the pe<q>Io 
of Itoine, vi. 448, 

Luxovium {lAuvuil\ monastery at, 
founded by Columbanus, vi. 113, 

M. 

Macarius, Patriai*chof Antioch, def< aids 
Monothclotism at Hixth Council, vi. 
345- 

Mtttjinfrr the title gradually 

asHimilated to that of vi. 539- 
540, Hrr, also vi. 542 j in Vonctia, vi. 
547. aSVc also Mastor of the H<»ldi«ry. 

Magistri Comucini, m Ctunucim, 

Mait (Jurdinal, on MSH, at ik»bbio, vi. 
* 33 - 

JM(tjor Popnli ( ■ Curator ?), at Naples, 
vi. 554* 

Mfthuaomtt mu M<tthatnaucus. 

Malchus, a ilahnntian bishop, Fopo 
(ir<‘g<»ry I accused of his nmnlor, v. 
379 - 

Maletuxn (itfafe?), in the Val di Side, 
taken i>y FrankiKh Count Chodin, vi. 

30* 

Malfatt! Bartoloumieo, * Papers ou tho 
J>u<‘by <ifTri«iit,* vi, 24 32 ;* Impora- 
tori tj PapI,’ vi. 339, 355/*, 
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Malic lock of hair (sent by Emperor 
to Pope), vi. 348 n. 

Manes, general of the Cibyrrhaeots, 
admiral of the fleet despatched against 
Gregory III, vi. 463. 

Manfred, defeated and slain at Bene- 
vento 1266, vi. 69. 

Mantua, probably taken by the Lom- 
bards in the lifetime of Alboin, v. 165 ; 
taken by Exarch 590, v. 272 ; recap- 
tured by Lombards 603, v. 2727*, 
432. 

Marano, council of, 589 v, 468. 

Marcellinus Comes, chronicler, sixth cen- 
tury, v. 64 n. 

Marcellus, second duke of Venetia, vi. 
486. 

Marcellus, St., shrine of, at Chalon-sur- 
Saone, v, 202. 

Marcianus, orthodox Patriarch of Grade, 
V. 481, 482 

Marcionite heretic, Maurice so called 
by mob of Constantinople, v. 440. 

Marimonti, * Storia di Mon/.a,' vi. 571. 

Marini, author of ‘ Papiri Diplomatici,' 
his book desorilied, vi. 509-511 ; 
quoted, vi, 153 558 ». 

Marinianus, iflshop of Jtavonna, v. 
405 

Marinus, life-guardsman, provisional 
X)uke of Pome, connives at plot for 
murder of Gregory II, vi. 447 ; is 
stricken by paralysis and retires, vi. 


Mari ns A venticensiH, chronic! or, q noted, 

v. 50, 56 «, 64, 64 », 168 215 IK 

Marobodnus, King of the Marcomanni, 

the Langobardi revolt from, v. 86. 
Mar<j[\iardt, ' Kdmiuche Ktaatsverfas- 
Hung,* as to functions (»f (^uin^uen- 
nali», vi. 553. 

MaiTiago laws of the Lombards, vi. 197- 
203, 305-206. 

Mars ^riungsuH, altar dedicated to, in 
North uinborland, vi. 195, 

Martens, * Politische (Jreschiclite des 
Langobardtmroichs uater KiinigLiut- 
prand,’ vi, 439, 483 n, 

Martin, St., Columbanus visits his shrine 
at Tours, vi. 1 33, 

Martin T, l*ope 649-653, convenes 
council at ihit Laterau tor the con- 
demnation of the Type of Constans, 

vi. 356 ; failure of Olymidus^ attempt 
tt> arrest him, vi. 258 ; accused of 
heresy and corroKpondencti with tho 
Huracens, vi. 259 ; aiTcsted by Exarch 
Theodore 653, vi. 260; carriial to 
Oonstantinoide, vi. 261-262; his 
examination and imprisonnumt, vi. 
262-367; banished to (duTson 655, 
v 5 . 367; dies there, Bept. 17, 655, 
vi, 268. 
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Martina, niece and wife of Emperor 
Heraclius, v. 19-20. 

Masane,wife of Cleph,K!ing of the Lorn* 
bards, probably guardian of Authaii, 
V. 182, 333. 

Master of the Soldiery, Marcell us in 
Venetia, vi. 486 ; replaces duke in 
Venetia for five years, vi. 487. See 
also Magisfer Mllitim, 

Maurentius, Oaitalarius, Gregory asks 
his help for Home, vi. 541. 

Maurice, Emperor 582-603, character of, 
V. 327 ; sfihds 50,000 solidi to Childe- 
bert as a subsidy for the invasion of 
Italy, V. 228 ; receives embassies 
from Childebert, v. 259-267; offers 
stmnge satisfaction for the munler of 
the Frankish ambassadors at Carthage, 
V. 268 ; unfriendly feeling between him 
and Gregory when Apocrisiarius, v. 
395; confirmation ofGregory’s election 
as Pope, 7. 298, 302 ; reply to the la- 
trian Schismatics, v. 473 ; indigtiation 
of, at news of Gregory’s peace with 
Airiulf,v. 366 ; prohibits civil servants 
and military officers from turning 
monks, v. 373 ; receives bold remon- 
strances from Gregory, v. 374-376 ; 
sends money fordistiibutionin liome, 
V, 380 ; writes a sharp letter of rebuke 
to Gregory, v. 382 ; tries to make 
peace between Gregory and J'ohn, the 
Paster, v. 396 ; his deposition in favour 
of Phocas,an(i death 602, v. 435-441. 

Maurice, Oartularius, adviser of Ex- 
arch Isaac, vi. 1 70 ; raises a tumult 
in Pome against the Pope, and de- 
spoils the Lateran, vi. 171 ; rebels 
against Isaac 643 (?), vi. 172; sup- 
pressed and beheaded, vi. 1 73 ; see 
also vi. 543. 

Maurice, Magister Militum, acting 
under orders of Pope Gregory I 591, 

, V- 353, 365, 357- 

Mauringa, second settlement of the 
Langohardi, v. 93, 94; probably on 
right bank of the Elbe (in Holstein), 
V. 100, 

Maurisio, Lombard duke, deserted to 
the Empire, v. 368 : put to death by 
Agiliilf, V. 369. 

Maurus, Archbishop of Ravenna 642- 
671, his struggle for independence 
with the Roman see, vi. 347 ?i, 536. 

Maurus, Patrician, partisan of Philip- 
picus, assists in murder of little 
Tiberius, vi. 383. 

MaximuH, Bishop of Salona, accused of 
simony, his long contest with Pope 
Gregory I, 593-599. 3?9- 

Maximus, Abbot, champion of orthodoxy, 
tortured by Constana II, vi. 271. 

Mayors of the Palace, beginning of 


their power in reign of Childebert, v. 
310; increasing power of, in seveuth 
century, vi. 2-4. 

Medals, golden, with effigy of Tiberius, 
sent to Neustrian nobles b^ the Em- 
peror, V. 228. 

Mediolanum, see Milan. 

Mellitus, sent by Pope Gregory I to rein- 
force Augustine in England, v. 327, 

Menander the Protector (historian, sixth 
century), v. 179; as to alliance^ be- 
tween Avars and Langobai'di, v. 
138 as to embassies from Rome to 
Constantinople, v. 197. 

Meomartini, Oav. Almerico, writer i>n 
the antiquities of Benevento, vi. 63, 
66 

Merovech, son of Chilporic, King of 
Neustria, marries his aunt Bruiu- 
childis 575, V. 211; his death 575, 

V. 212 . 

Messina, Monastery of St. Theodore at, 
V. 312. 

Metaurus, battle of (b.o. 207), referred 
to, V. 34 ; scene of Leuthar’n defeat 
554> V. 35 ; battle of, between Liut- 
praud and Spoletans, vi. 480. 

Methamaiicus {MaUmocco), city of 
Venetia, vi. 485, 487. 

Mevania (Bevaffna)j town on the Fla- 
minian Way, probably not capture<l 
by the Lombards up to 593, vi. 83 n. 

Meyer, Carl, author of *Sprache nnd 
Sprachdenkmiilor der Langobarden,’ 
vi. 174, 389. 

Michael, St., legend of his appearance 
on Hadrian’s Mausolenm, v. 301 ; 
Alahis sees his effigy among standar<la 
of Cuninepert, vi. 313; effigy of, on 
liombard coins, vi, 317. 

Milan (Mediolanum), rebuilt by Narses, 
V. 50 ; taken by Albidn, Sept. 3, 569, 
V. 161; Audovald, the Prank, encamps 
near, v. 268 ; Agilulf proclaimed king 
at, V. 283. 

Militia, traces of a local, at Ravenna, 
vi. 357 ; vi. 282, 363 ; at 

Rome, vi. 453, 478. 

Milinan, Dean, * History of Latin 
Christianity,’ vi. 417. 

Mimiulf, a Catholic Lombard, lifts the 
miraculous key of St. Peter, v. 408. 

Miniulf, Duke of St. tTiiIiau’s Island, 
rebels against Agilulf, is captured 
and slain, v. 316. 

Mintumae, Church of, desolate £9X, 
V. 352. 

Mitola, Count of Capua, defeats Oon- 
scans on the Calore, vi. 375. 

Mizmus (Meoetius or Me^setius), an 
Armenian, proclaimed Emperor on 
death of Constana, vi. 282 ; slain by 
volunteer soldiers, vi. 282. 
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Moawiyah, Caliph, fixes his capital at 
Dam^cus, vi. 14 ; .sends a great fleet 
to besiege Constantinople 672, yi. 15. 

Modena (Mutina), recovered from the 
Lombards by Romanus 590, v. 272 ; 
half ruined by rebellion of Alahis, 
rebuilt by Cunincpert, vi. 314 ; poem 
found in library of, vi. 3^1. 

Mohammedanism, upiiso of, vi, 11-14; 
diviaioms in, vi. 14-15. 

Mommson on Vicariits Jiomae and Ti- 
cariiis Italiae, vi. 529 n. 

Monks, vagabond, in ISicily, to be re- 
pressed, V. 312. 

Monod, Gabriel, as to life of Gregory of 
Tours, v. i8o-i8i. 

Monotiielete Controversy, vi. 16-18, 
^,=*54-50, 343 - 34 ^. 381, 384-386. 

Miom ItegiH, l)y Predil Pass, gave Alboin 
his first glimpse of Italy, v. 159. 

Monselice (Mens Silicis), not taken by 
the Loiulmrds at their entry into 
Italy, v. 165 ; captured by Agilulf 
602, V. 430. 

Montalembert, Count, author of * XjOh 
M oines do I’Occident,* vi, 106. 

Montanists burn themselves in their 
churches rather than oiinform under 
compulsion of Leo III, vi. 439, 

Monte Cassino, Monastery of. King 
Katchis enters, v. 72 ; Paulus J)ia- 
conus entox’s, v. 78 j demolished by 
Lombai’ils of Jlencvonto 589, vi. 72 ; 
re.stored by Petronax, vi. 441. 

Monticolo, Prof,, as to letters of <{ro- 
gory II to Loo III, vi, 505 ; as to 
letters of Gregory III to VeuetianH, 
vi. 505-508. 

Monza (Modicia or Modoetia), palaco 
at, built by Thoudolinda, v. 430; vi. 
160; birth of Adalwald at, v. 430; 
relics of Thcudelinda at, vi. i6x ; 
simony in church of, vi, 272 ; sec tdso 

Morgatte-gyba, Morginoap, from Ohil- 
jmric to Oalswintha, v. 205, 207, 20S; 
xn Lombard law, vi. 200-202, 

Moslemah, Hanioen general, brother of 
the Caliph, foiled by Loo III, vi. 

Mummolus (Eunius), Patrician of Bur- 
gundy, means by which he obtained 
office, V. 216; defeats the Lombards 
on their third invasion of Cilaul 571, 
V. 217 ; (IcfeatH tho migrating Saxons, 
572 - 3731 ?), V.190-192 ; dofoatfi the 
Lombards on their fifth invasion 
under the three dukes 575, v, 219- 
223; his after nu‘eer, v. 
bis death, v. 226. 

Munichis, a J^unbard of PriuH, his 
inarvellouH esetape from the ScloveneH, 
vi, 331. 


Muratori (‘Annali dTtalia’), quoted, v. 
368, vi. 341 n; on the Iron Crown, 
vi. 570. 

Murder, punishment for, increased by 
Liutprand to confiscation of entire 
property, vi. 395; strange case of 
incitement to, by a slave, vi. 407. 

Murr, Theodore de, on tho Iron Crown, 

vi.572. 

Mustiae Calmes, jdace near Emhrun, 
scene of defeat of Lombartis, v. 217. 

N. 

N'apleHf not taken by tho Lombards, v. 
166 ; unsuccessfully besiege*! by Zotto, 
vi. 7 1 ; threatened by Arichis I, Duke 
of Bouovento, v. 359, 362 ; party 
spirit in, v. 424 ; Duke of, recovers 
Cumae, vi. 443. See also Viu Nea- 
pole, 09 , 

Napoleon, coronation of with Iron 
Cnnvn, vi. 572. 

Narnia (^Nurni), frontier city between 
itoniaim and Lom!>ar(l8, v. 353 ; Pope 
(Gregory Ps hitter to Bishijp ofj v. 
353; Ariulf quartered at (?;, v. 354 
note) ; captured by Transamund 
1 1 (?), vi. 444; Pope Zacharias met 
by escort at, vi, 491. 

Nurses, Patrician (calhid Exarclx by 
Theophanos), vi. 531 -53 2 j his cam- 
paigns against Louthar and liutilin, 
V, I -48; his govenimont of Xtjily 
555 - 567 » V. 49^ 67; present at Pe- 
lagiuH Ps denial of having causisl 
the ihiath of Vigilius, v. 53 ; recalhitl 
from Italy, v, 60 ; alleged invitation 
of the Ijangolmrdi into Italy, v, 61- 
65 ; his later history, v, 65 ; legend 
as to his wealth, v, 66; Pelagius I 
uiguH him to put down schism of 
Paulinns of Aciuihda, v. 458 ; Praj;^- 
matic riaxiotiou ad<lrossed to, vi. 

524* 

Nai’Ses, general tinder Kmperor Mau- 
rice, hi» friendship witli Gregory I, 
V. 295. 

Nauticatioxxes, forced service on sliip- 
boanl (?), exacted in Sicily by Con- 
stans, vi. 280 n, 

Naxos, Islaiulof, Popo Martin confined 
at, for a yifar, vi. a 61, 

Nexnao {Nimie), 15 miles NW, of 
Civitlalo, Htjeno of defeat ef Arnc- 
frit, vi, 2H8. 

Nepe, frontier town between KoiuanH 
and Ijondjurtls of Etruria, v, 354; 
letter of Piipo Gregoxy 1 to citixiuis 
of, V. 3 J 4 . 

Neustria, western half (ff Lombard 
king«tom, vi. 310 n, 393 n; first ai>- 
pcarauco of the name, v. 2 14 n. 
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Kiceplioi'iis, Patriarch and historian, 
vi. 339, 415-41^ , collated with Theo- 
phanes, vi. 380 n, 

I^icetas, cousin of Heraclius, marches 
from Carthage to the East for over- 
throw of Phocas, vi. 6. 

Ivicetas, Bishop of Silva Candida, starts 
with Pope Constantine for Constanti- 
nople, but dies at Gallipoli, vi- 3^6. 

Kicoinedia, meeting of Justinian II 
and Pope Constantine at, 711, vi. 

37S. 

Niebuhr, on Agathias, v. 5. 

Non-Lombard population, allusions to 
in laws of Liutprand, vi. 399, 

Nordulf, Patrician, sent into Italy by 
Maurice 590, v. 273 ; probably « 
Norduulfus referred to by Gregory 
in letter to Maurice, v. 383 n. 

Nordulf, Lombard general under Ariulf, 
V, 360. 

Novara, Ansprand defeated at, by Ea- 
ginpert 700, vi. 320. 

foster-father or tutor, vi. 

373 n. 

0 . 


Obii (perhaps = Avion es), join the 
Langohardi in invasion of Pannonia 
(circa 165), v. 88. 

Ochon, a king of the Heruli, murdered 
by them, v. 113. 

Octave, notes of, named from fir st 
syllables of a hymn to John the 
Baptist by Paulus Liaconus, v. 79, 

Odin, tlirough the stratagem of his wife 
Prey a, gives victory to Langobardi 
over Vandals, v, 91-92, 

Odovacar, his defeat of the Rugians 
alluded to, v. 97. 

of Essex, visits Rome and 
dies there 709, vi. 323. 

Oghlou, Davoud, author of < Histoire de 
la Legislation des Anciens Geimains ’ 
VI. 174, 389. 

Olfig^d, Prankish duke sent to Ex- 
^h as ^bassador 590, v. 27391, 

Uio, nrankish general invades Italy 
* hilled while besieging 
Bellinzona, v, 258. ® ® 

Oljmpius, Exarch of Italy CAo-esj 
535 ; prevented from ar- 
vi. 258; recon- 
oil^ to the Pope, vi. 358; proceeds 

aiiSX“L^5 ““ “* 

tipon, vi. 289/ 


Origo Gentis Langoharih>runi (cirra 
668-659% described, v. 6 S- 69 ; <{U 4 itrd, 
V. 90?!, 91 ?/, 93 «, 94 W, 96 Hy I 2^ tty 

283 w, 2S4?^, 2H5 w. 

Orvieto (UrUs Vctus), wroKf* d by tlu* 
Lombards from th« Minpin* in 605, 
vi. 107. 

Osimo (AuxiimmOy taken by f ii u f j irand, 
vi. 454. 

Osso, imperial genenil in Italy, v. 
Ostrogothic kings, acts of v<»mo 
firmed, and of some abr<»gaU‘tl by 
Justinian, vi. 519 -520. 

Ostrogoths, last rcniiuint of, rarrieil 
captive to (Jonstantim^jdi' 355, v. 4S. 
Otraiiio (Hydruntuiu), ri‘inamod I in- 
periiil at Loinbiml con<|iioHt, vi* 7b, 

517. 

V, 


V. 18791; <;uot(Ml, V. 3,|7; vi. 449,, 
164, 459 «, 56H. 

Padm (PafcjiviunO, not faUm by Ui«i 
Lombards in first inva'^iMit, v," tUt , ; 
captured )»y Agilulf 601 , v . 4 Hf. 
Pallinann, ‘ ( b'schhdito «l<<r Vnlkrr. 

wanderiing,* as to Hvridi, v. 104 n, 
Pamphronins, PatnoiMn, niubjiMnador 
from the Ko iiiauH to tin* Kmpi'rnr, \\ 

ipC, UJJ. 

Pancratius,Ht.,Churrh of, on tlio Jain 
oulan, V. 53. 

Papal Election, inlorruptod by Lombard 
ravages, v. 193; diHimtid, vl. 3^9 
354 ? Exarolds CH»iifirniati«»u of! vi, 
53 *. 

Papal Supremacy, emplntih* rrttogm. 

tion of, by Lintpmnd, vu 394, 

Parina, Imperial generals bosiog**, v, 23; 
siege of, abambnied, v, 34 ; rooifvoml 
from the Jwimdiards by Kxartdi Ibi- 
mamiH 590, v. 273. 

P^hal, Archdeacon, oarnlidHtt* for 
Papacy, vi. pnwtisos rilos 

of divination and is doposod, vi* 

^ 354. * 

Pastor, a blind ofiloor, rt ooivoi* of Popn 
Gregory’s charity, vl. 316. 

Patayium (iWao) taken and burnt by 
Agilulf, y.429; vi. 515. 
l atrtohis Prootnam*, title of. v. 216 a, 
Patrimony of Ht v. 308- ^oij ; in 
«j«tor.d u» llm Pom^ 
n? y. 324; ccaifirmation 

'w«‘ 

Leo Jll, VI. 463 ; at Narni and ( Uiim^ 

at Ancona, 1 umana and Vallls Mag? 

St;,"vi! 4(1 

^ pi'fk wk* 

fopo Gregory to aenU her hie JioikI, 
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V. 377 J iiiinicleti wrought by Iub 
C orpse, V. 578. 

l*aul, Mon<»tiielete Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, vi. 17; intercedes for 
lN>pc Martin, vi. 266 ; condenmed by 
Sixth Council, vi, .^^46. 

PaulinuH, Patriarch of Aqiiileia 558- 
570, relndn against the i^)pc in’ the 
matter of the Three Chapters, v. 45S ; 
fle(‘H from A({uih'ia to Clrado, v, 45R. 

Pinilitio A nafestus, citizen of Ikraeha, 
first duke of Yenetia, vi, 485-486, 

l^auIuH, father of Km]»eror Maurice, v, 

m- 

Pa ulus, Patrician and Kxarch, vi. 537 ; 
sanctions jilot against life of <lreg<u*y 
vi. 44S; prevented by Jtomans 
an<l Iionil»:irds from attacking the 
Pope, vi. 44K ; unathenial ised by in- 
Kurgouit Italians, vi. 4.^; ; killed {727} 
apparently in insurn'etion at Ka- 
venna, vi. 453. 

I’aulus (of uncertain identitYl. makes 
a collection of soiin* of tin* l(‘t.Urs of 
PopeCiN'gory I, v. 3.10 341. 

PauliH, i'ttiiHlmuuH of Kiuperor 
in, HupproHses rebellion of IJaHil- 
Tiherius, vl. 4^8. 

PaiiluM, iSeholttuticiw, letter of P<»po 
Gregory I to, v. 351. 

J^auluH JdnoouuH (Paul Warnefiid or 
PauIuM I#t?vitiv), circa 725 795, the 
historian <if the bombards, his life, 
character and writings, v. 70 80 ; 
pcdignie of, v. 71 } tells Urn Saga of 
iho bnngobardi, v. po 97 ; on tlu* vul- 
ncrul/ility of Italy from tin* north- 
east, vi. tfn n; quoted, v. y6i «, 
';H4«, 3S5//, 405, rt ptmuff ; his 
H^li* {tompared with that<if Gregory 
ofTours, v,i93 v ; life of PopeGrogory 
I, V. 279; Hpc'eitncn of his way of 
combining his authoriti<*s, vi. 31 n ; 
depi'inlcnce of onSeenndus of Trient, 
\i. 35, I49; Saga of Grimwuld, vi. 
55 ; sU*ry of Ids amajsbu'H, vi. 55-58 ; 
remarks on their genealogy, vi, 58 h ; 
as to <latc of destruction at Monto 
vi. 74 /i; ignornneu ijf iho 
rcignof Ariwalil, vi. I49; hisopinions 
on Arianism, vl. 167 ; inaccuraeles in 
his a<icount of Uodwahl, vi. 341//*, 
tlisercpanoy between him and Theo- 
phancH as to ruv»»lt of Miy.izlus, v*. 
283//; lutcount of Jtulgariau sottle- 
ment in territory of Peiievtuito, vL 
384 285 ; mistake as to ( Wantanum 
-ittarmmtum, vi, 3X8 u ; as to second 
foundation of M imte Cussino, vi, 44 i w ; 
as to <fonqui}St and riHiomjuoht t»f 
Itavctinn, vl. 483; (dosing HtJUtcuces 
as to chnnicter of blttipratnl, vi, 500; 
tuf to btunbard lam! settlcttnmt ami 


condition of Uomans under the Lom- 
bards, vi, 580-5S5. 

JParia (Ticinum), siege and capture of, 
by Alboxn, 3^9-572, v. 262-163; 
cbohcn as the Lombard capital, V. 
164 ; earlioftt use < >f the name 1 *apia 0 J, 
vi. 266 a ; gate of Marenca at, vi. 
241 ; gate called IhilaticnsiH, built 
by Porctarit, vi. 305 ; Church of St. 
Adrian at, vi. 498; Monastery of 
St. Agatha at, vi. 303 ; Cliurch of 
St. Ambnise at, vi. 291 ; Churcli of 
John the baptist at, \i. 312; f?on- 
%ent of St, Mary Theodote at, \i. 
306; Church tif Virgin iMary, out- 
side walls of* vi. 303, 473 ; (,'hureh of 
St. Michael at, vi. 313, 469 ; (hurch 
of St. Romanuft at, vi, 315; Church 
of the Saviour at, vi. 241, 305, 335 ; 
fon'st of ‘ the ( ’ity,’ in neighbouriiiiod 
of, vi. 306, 308. 

Pavia, Synod of, v. 4S3; ^i. 303. 319. 

ib higiusl, Pop«* 555 561 ; .luUiniaids 
euudiilate for tlo* Papacy, v, 51 ; early 
earei r (»r, v, 52; accused of <*auhing 
death of \'igilius, v. 53 ; in preH«*nc<‘ 
of Nurses atti‘stM hisinnoctuicc, v, 53 ; 
urges Nurses to mipprvHH rolHtUion of 
Paulinus of Aquihda, v. 458. 

J Vlagius 1 1, Pope 579 590, son of Vini- 
gild, V. 195 u; chosen as Piqs*, v. 294 j 
^i. 93 ; writes to liidiop Aumwharius, 
emujdainingof the launbnrds, v, 239 ; 
apjaunts <»regorv his Apocrisiavius, v. 
291 ; instructs Gregory t«» bring the 
misorh'Hid’ July under the notic'o of 
JCmpi^ror Maurice, v. 240; his attempt 
to change the silver catiopy ovtr St. 

I VU r’s tomb, v. 378 ; <»bjects to the 
title ICeumenieal Ilishop, v. 393; con- 
seiits that Grade shall bo callml * the 
new Aqudeia/ v, 461 ; corrospomlonet* 
with Mlias, Patriarch of Aquileiu, as 
to the 'riirce rhapters Gontrovorsy, 
V. 462-467; dies (»f pesUleJU'C, V. 27'r, 
298; m' ttho vi. 532 and 533 «. 

Pemmo, Duke of Kriuli 705 ’731 vi. 
3.13 334; his plain wife and noble 
Hons, vi. 333; ids school of chivalry, 
vh 3,13; his altar slab, vi. 333-33.1; 
arrestH and imprismiH i*atriarch’< *al- 
IxHtus, vi. 468; is deposed by Lint- 
prand, vi. .169. 

PenUpolis ( Rimini, Pesaro, Pano, 
Siiiigaglia and Amsma), vi. 516; not 
taken by the Isuubards, v. 165 ; taken 
by biutprand 7‘>7. vb454; biutpraml 
aiddiug at Pillmm in, vi. 48^, 

J*eoui<is, Ckumt of Auxerro, swiiullml by 
his son Mummolits, v. 216, 

Pcre.tarit, wm of Aripert, King i>f tin* 
bombards, pdutly with 1 hMlt»port66i"- 
662, vi. 242 ; quarrels with Godopert, 
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vi. 344; flees to the after 

Srimtaid’s osurpatiou of the kmj- 

dom, Vi. 344; returns ^ Italy, ^ 

247: reconciled, doomed to death, 
eiapes to the I^s, vr. * 47 -^° • 
warned by a vision returns to Itely 
on the death of Grjmwald, vi. 302 , 
his second reign yi. 502-- 

905 ; his dealings with Alahis, 
of Went, Vi. 304; and burial 


Peredeo, Chamberlain ofAlboin,v. i 6 g; 
compelled to assist in his master s 
murder, v. 170 ; legend a.s to his death 
at Constantinople, v. 173. „ 

Peredeo, Puke of Vicenza, defeats the 
Homans at Bologna, vi. 4 ^ 3 » slain in 
Venetian recapture of Havenna, vi. 


488. ^ 

Peregrinus, S 66 Cetheus, 

Persia, warof Heraclius with, vi. 9-1 1 ; 

conquest of, by Saracens, vi. 1 3 * 
Personal Law, vi. 400 ; germs of, in the 
Lombard state, vi. 592; developed 
under Charles the Great and his suc- 


cessors, vi. 593. 

Perticas, Ad (,The Poles), Lombard 
cemetery at, near Pavia, vi. 303^,* 
curious custom connected with, vi. 


505 «• 

Perusia (Perugia), not taken by the 
jDombards in 372, v. 163; captures 
and recaptures of, v. 367-368 ; * that 
Perugia might be held, Rome was 
left unguarded,* v. 386; Gregory 
writes to the bishop of, about the 
shivering Ecclesius, v. 449 ; Agatho, 
Duke of, tries to take Bologna from 
the Lombards, vi. 483. 

Pestilence, in Italy 566 (?), v. 167 ; 
hi 599 , V. 426 ; about 690, vi. 316. 

Petasius, pretender to the Empire un- 
der the name of Tiberius 730, vi. 
459 ; defeated and slain, vi. 460. 

Peter, St., basilica of, at Rome, v. 53 ; 
key from the body of, sent by Pope 
Gregory I to Recared, v. 32 5 ; also to 
John idle Patrician, v. 331 ; also to 
Theoctista and Theodore, v. 40S; diee 
natalis^Jxme 29(?), v.356 n ; mira- 
cles wrought by his dead body, v. 378, 
408. 

Peter, Monothelete Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, condemned by Sixth 
Council, vi. 346 n. 

Peter the Patrician, (sixth century), 
paragraph in his history relating to 
^e Laugobardi, v. 88 ; copyist from 
IHo Cassius, v. 88 n. 

Peter appointed Dux Pomae by Philip- 
picus, vi. 385. 

Peter, son of Munichis, Duke of Priuli 
vi. 331. ’ 


Peter, Duke (of the Kinpire>, 

of calunmiating the Hope ft»dbli«<J««l, 
vi. 453» 

Peter, Bishop of AUiiiuiu, I«tri»n 
Schismatic, recoiu-iltsd to tho Pojms 
595, V. 474 * 

Peter, Arch-presbytcr, Papal cwnli* 
(late 686, vi. 349- 

Peter, deacon, interlocutor of CJry;;»»ry 1 
in the * 3 lialoguoH,* v. 45 1 n ; hin siory 
about tlio sacred (love that whjsf«»ri-d 
in the eiur of Gn*gory 1 , v. 451. 

Peter, subdeacon, Ke<^tor of th« Papal 
Patrimony in Sicily, v. 3 1 o ; ( » 
letters to him, v. 310-318 j his recall, 
V. 318. 

Peter, grammarian at court of < liarlrH 
the Great, V. 75. 

Petra Pertusa (iVisso <// Fttrip , takori 
by the Ijombards, v. 1164. 

Petronax of BrtJHcia, re»‘tof«m ttit>tttv>it4?ry 
of Monte CiWHino, vi, 441.^ 

Phanagoria, by ntmitH of Y oiiikalr, J «m- 
tinian H takos refuge at, vi. 365, 

Phileinuth, HeruHan chief, fight» «ui th#» 
side of the Kmpir<» and tlir Irfiiigu* 
bardi against fcho (bjpidao, v, J 

PhilippicMis, son -in- law of Kiiipcr»»r 
Maurice, interview with hw fatiior* 
in-law, V. 438, 

PhilippicuH (Bardanes), Km{»rMr 711 
713, early history of, vi. 3H1 j 
thrones Juntinian II, vi. 
a MonotheloUv vi. 384 ; r«?volr, 
against his authority hi llumr, vl. 
385 ; deposed, vi. 3H5-386, 

Phocas, Emperor 6oa»6xo, a rettiiirtoa 
aoclnimod as Kxareh by iiititinMUK 
soldiers, v, 435; prtHdaJmisl Kii*- 
peror, v. 440 ; puts Maurioo and alt 
his family to dwith, v. 440-441 ; his 
character, v. 441 { his lettcni to tin* 
Senate and people of Horn**, v. ,^44 ; 
receives congratulations of P<»}io ilro- 
gory I, V. 442-447 ; ccmfiriiia pri- 
maoy of See of Itonte, v. 40a ; iivof' 
thrown and slain by H>iraolitM« vi. 
7; embassy to, from AgUulf,vi. 107; 
column raised in his honour at U<ntM> 
vh 152 ; «lve» the i*autbooi» u* Pofs# 
BomCaoe IV, vi. 4(^4 n ; rtihmm 
raised to him at Carthage by Hntarag- 
dns, vi. 534. 

Plmlcaris, King of the Hortili, v. 21 j 
his defeat and death, v, 23, 

Pilleus {PvimihilU) in the Pt*«tapolliL 
vi. 483. 

PimoniuH, Bishop of Amalfi, turns 
rover; rebuked by Gregory 1 , v. 

Pinton, Prof., ^ Venezlani o T^ng^dmrcU 
a Uaveima,* vi. 403 508, 

Pippin the Elder (♦ i^ippiu of Umlen*), 
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deserts Brunichildis and joins Chlo- 
tochar 613, vi. no. 

Pippin the Middle (* Pippin of Heri- 
stal’), leaves the Mayoralty of the 
Palace to his infant son, vi. 420. 

Pippin ‘ the Short,* son of Charles 
Martel, adopted by Liutprand as 
fiUm per arma, vi. 474. 

Pippin, son of Charles the Great, his wars 
with Avars, liombards of Benevento, 
and Moors of Corsica, celebrated by 
Codex Gothanus, v. 149-150. 

Pisaiirum (J^emro), Artabanes and 
XJldac quartered at, v. 34. 

Pitto, armed champion of Queen Gun- 
diperga, slaj'S her traducer Adalulf, 
vi. 163. 

Placentia {IPiuccnta)) not taken by the 
Lombards in 569, v. 165 ; captured 
by Exarch in 590, v. 273; Pope 
Zacharias arrives at, 743, vi. 496. 

Plato, Exarch of Italy about 646-649, 
vi. 257 w, 267 ; converted Pyrrhus 
from Monotheletism, vi. 535. 

Plato, Cura Palatii at Koine, father of 
l*<)pe John VII, vi. 364. 

Ploctrudo, widow of Pippin, imprisons 
Charles Martel, vi. 421. 

Pliny, quoted as to Gallic soap, vi. 
281 w. 

lN)ictiers, Charles Martel’s defeat of the 
Saracens at, 732, vi, 420. 

Polimartimn (Jhinarzo), recovered by 
Itoinaiius from the Lombards 593, 
V. 366; wrested by IJutprand from 
Ducaius J{oma€f vi, 475 ; Transa* 
mund fails to restore, vi. 480; re- 
stored by LintprjiTKl, vi. 494. 

Poll-tax ordered by Leo III, vi. 463. 

iNdycht'oniuH tries to work a mirncle on 
Isihalf of Mouotiudete doctrines, vi. 
345 * 

Pope,^ Civre of weights and measures 
assigned to him jointly with the 
Henate by Justinian, vi. 534; his 
election confirmed by tlie Emperor, 
afterwards by the Exarch, vi. 530. 

Popes, succession of, vi. 138 w, 340, 387. 

l*osidonia {PueHtm) not taken by the 
Lombards, v. 166; vi. 517. 

Vra^pefm per ItaUami Praefecim 
PratiorUit decay and disappearance 
of their office, vi. 528 

Pi'aefeaiuH IfrhU^ vi. 528 ». 

PraetoxtatUH, Hisliop of Kouen, marries 
Merovech and Brunichildis 575, v* 
211 . 

Pragmatic Sanction, decree* of J ustinian 
.*>54» V. 50; vi. 319 526; document 
i>earing this name granted by Alb<»iu 
to Bishop of Treviso, v. j6o. 

Prundiaria, prison of, at Constantinople, 
vi. 262. 


Prefect of the City, office of, filled by 
Gregory, v. 389. 

Prices in Italy under the Lombard rule, 
vi. 413-414- 

Primigeniua, orthodox Patriarch of 
Gra<lo, vainly seeks restoration of 
stolen treasures of his church, v. 
483. 

ProbinuR, Patriarch of Aquileia 570- 
hn> V. 459. 

Probufl, Abbot, representative of Gre- 
gory I at the Lombard Court, v. 413, 
416, 420. 

Procopius of Cae‘jarea, historian (sixth 
century), his horror of the Heruli, 
V. 165, 1 13; his account of the wars 
of the Langobardi with the Horuli, 
V. 103--112 ; his description of Thule, 
V. 1 14; as to territorial redistribu- 
tion of 547, v, 123 ; lost or unwritten 
treatise on theological squabbles of 
Chriatians, v, 132 n\ as to deriva- 
tion of Jieneventum, vi. 64 71 ; his 
office as CotiHiliarittSy vi. 53S. 

Procopius, OouHiliitrim of EloutheriuK, 
vi. 539 n, 

Pronulfus, Count, at Court of Autbari, 

V. 363 

Prosperi ContinuatioHavnienHiR,quotcd, 
V. 64, 168 71, 186 », 318 «, 319 », 

235 2*^4 371 f 3^55 »• 

Proverbs, Itoman, quoted by lk)pe Gre- 
gory I, V. 376 n. 

Providentius, Bishop, Isirian Rchiamatic, 
reconciled to the Pope 595, v. 474, 

— satchel, vi. 264. 

Ptolemy, geographer, circa ioo-i6r, us 
to early geographical position of 
Langobardi, v. 8x 

Pul>liciifl,reproHentative of tho king (?), 
vi. 403, 410. 

Pugna, battle at, between Mitola and 
Constans, vi. 275. 

l*utcoIi ( - Ilorreat), Giaulf of Beno- 
vento encamps at, vi. 336. 

Pyrrhus, Monothelt^te 1 Patriarch of 
Constantinople, vi. 17, 257 7i; ex- 
communicated by lk)pe Ti’heodore, vh 
255 ; succeeds Paul as Jbitriarcln Cthtj 
second time’), vi. 366 ; condemned by 
HixtU Council, vi. 346. 

Q. 

Quiuisoxtan (Vumcil (fa Trullo\ vi. 
3 S+- 3 SC>. 37 «- 37 y- 

QnhiqnnmaiUi vi. 552-553. 

Quitsiuiann on Bavarian history, v, 10, 
239 u. 

K. 

Itadan, ( Iwunhorlain of (liihUdjort, am- 
basHador to Constautinople, v. 359. 
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Had Wald, son of Oisulf II of Friuli, 
escapes from the Avars, vi. 53 ; leaves 
Friuli for Benevento, vi. 60, 79 *, de- 
feats Sclavonians at Sipontum, vi. 81; 
Duke of Benevento 642-647, vi. 81. 

Ragamund, Frankish nobleman, escort 
of Oolunabanus, vi. 123. 

Rngilo, defeated by Chramnichis at 
Campus Rotalianus, vi. 28. 

Raginpert, King of the Lombards, son 
of Godepert, concealed after his 
father’s death, vi. 243; dethrones 
liutpeit 700, vi. 320; dies in the 
same year, vi. 320. 

Raginpert, son of Gumpert, grandson of 
Raginpert, King of the Lombards, 
governor of Orleans, vi. 326. 

Raguaris, the Hun, holds fortres.s of 
Campsa agam.st Narses 554, v. 47; 
his treachery and its punishment, v. 
47-48. 

Banding, Frankish duke, sent as am- 
bassador to Exarch 590, v. 273 

Ranke, Leopold v., on conversion of 
Germanic nations, vi. 423. 

Banning, ga^iahl of Toscanella, part of 
escort of Rope Zacharias, vi. 494. 

Batchait, son of Peuuno, Duke of Friuli, 
vi* 333 ; arrested, on his fatheris 
depo.sition, vi. 469. 

Eatchis (King of the Lonabards 744- 
749 h raiiluM Diaconus at his court, 
V. 71 ; retires to a monastery, v, 72 ; 
son of P<‘nuno, Duke of Friuli, vi. 
333 > made dnke in his father’s stead ; 
vi. 468 ; prevents Aistulf from mur- 
doring Liutpmnd, vi. 469 ; his attack 
on the Sclovenes of Carniola, vi. 469 ; 
present at battle of Metaurus, vi. 
480-48 i . 

Itatperga, wife of Pemino, her ugliness 
and mcelcness, vi. 333. 

Kaverma, not taken l)y the Lombards, 
V. 165 ; mosaic of Constantino Pogo- 
natuB and his brother at, vi. 347 ; 
Justinian Il’s vengeance nj)on, vi. 
372-374; tumults at, vi. 375; be- 
sieged, but apparently not taken, by 
Liutprand, circa 725. vi. 444 ; tumults 
and civil war in consequence of Icono- 
clastic decrees, vi. 453 ; disoussion as 
to its con<iuost by the Lombards 
under Liutprand and recovery by the 
Venetians, vi. 482-483, 488-490; 
Liutpraml resumes operations against, 
vi. 495 ; inhabitants of, go forth to 
meet Zaoharias, vi. 496 ; mercantile 
transactions at, vi. 511, 558. 

< Ravenna, Annals of ’ (Excerptum 
Sangallense), v. 64. 

Ravenna, Geographer of, v. 100 w. 

B-ecared (Richaredus, Recoared), Visi- 
gothiio King of Spain, takes the title 


Flavius, V. 234; betrothed to Oblo- 
dosinda of Austrasia, v, 336; puts 
his brother’s murderer to death, v. 
257 ; renounces Arianism, v. 257 ; 
publication of 'Athanasian Creed’ 
attributed to, v. 258; betrothed to 
Regunthis : marries Baddo, v, 258 ; 
correspondence of Pope Gregory I 
with, V. 334-326 ; negotiations ^\ith 
the Emperor, v. 325. 

steward of Church propeity, v, 

30951. 

JEtegionariiLS, relieving officer in Romo, 
V. 287. 

Regunthis, daughter of Ohilperic of 
Neustria, betrothed to Reoared of 
Spain, V. 258. 

Rents of peasants on the Papal Patri- 
mony, how paid, v. 3 13-3 14. 

Reparatus, Archbishop of liavonna, re- 
ceives Vrvuilegum from Constantino 

IV, vi. 347. 

Rouna {Itaqognd)^ Ansfrit, usur|)ing 
Duke of Bxiuli, comes from, vi, 3 3 8. 

Rhegium (Eeggio, on the Po), rocovorwl 
from the Lombards by Exarch lio- 
manus 590, v. 273. 

liiviera, cities of, taken by Rothari, vi. 
168, 518. 

Rivus Altus (IHalto), modem city of 
Venice not founded till tSio, vi. 485. 

Rodan, Lombard duko, invadiis (hutl 
in concert with Zaban and Amo 
575, V. 219 ; besieges Grenoble, v. 
32 X ; is wounded and retreats toHusa, 

V, 221-223. 

Rodeliuda, first wife of Audoin, mother 
of Alboin, v. 131 ??, 134. 

Rodelinda, wife of l^erctarit, after her 
husband’s (lethronemeut sent to 
Benevento, vi. 244 ; builds Church of 
the Virgin at Pavia, vi. 303. 

Rodulf, King of the Horuli, war with 
Tato, King of the Langobardi, v. 97 ; 
Procopius’ account of this war, v. 
106-107; Paulus’ account, v. 108- 
ui ; draught-playing on the battle- 
field, V. 109. 

Rodwald, son of Rothari, King of the 
Lombards 653, vi. 241 ; assassinated, 
vi. 341. 

Rodwald, Duke of Friuli, ousted by 
Ansfrit, vi. 328. 

Eoga, soldiers’ extra pay, v. 361 «. 

Roman Law, alluded to in Idutprand’s 
law ‘ de Scribis,* vi, 399. 

‘Roman person,’ meaning of, in Prag- 
matic Sanction, vi. 531. 

Roman population of Italy, condition of, 
under the Lombards, vi, syp-BOS* 

Eomana ancilla, * seduction ol, sole 
allusion to Romans in laws of Ro- 
thari, vi. 204. 
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Romania as Eastern Empire 655, vi. 268. 

Romanus, Erarch 589-597 (?), v. 263, 
468, vi. 533 ; fails to co-operate vrith 
Frankish generals in attack on the 
Lombards 590, v. 269 ; negotiations 
with Dukes Grasulf and Gisulf, vi. 

48 ; his story of the failure, v. 271- 
274; alleged indifference to defence 
of Latium and Campania, v, 359; 
impertinence to Pope Gregory I, v. 
361 ; marches to Rome : recovers 
towns taken by the Lombards 592, 

V. 366 ; referred to in letter of Gro- 
gory, V. 369 », 403 ; dies 596 or 597, 

V. 409, 

Romanus, guardsman, carries head of 
Justinian II to Romo, vi. 382. 

Rome, seven ecclesiastical rogi<jn8 of, 

V. 299-301 ; chief chui’ches of, v, 
299-301 ; inundations at 589, v. 260 ; 
security of, in the midst of the Lom- 
l>ar<l ravages, v. 412 ,* a holy i>hice of 
pilgrimagu, v.4i3 ; Emperor Constans 
U visits, vi. 277-279 ; siKdiation of, 
by Constans, vi. 278; 1‘aiithoon con- 
verted into church of *S. Maria ad 
Martyres, vi. 494; Pantheon roof- 
tilos carried off by Cc^nstans, vi. 278 ; 
tumult at, on attempted arrest of 
Pope HiTgiuH, vi, 358; tumult on 
visit of Exarch ^’heophylact, vi. 364 ; 
visits of Anglo-Saxon kings to, vi. 31 7, 
333 ; poem on degradation of, vi. 341 ; 
lanumtation in, over death of Jus- 
tinian II, vi. 383 ; civil war in, on 
aocosHion of IdiilippieuH, vi, 385. 

Romilda, wife of Gisulf II, betrays 
Fnuli to the Avars, vi. 52 j her pun- 
ishinent, vi. J53. 

Uomwald 1, sou of Grimwald, Duke of 
Ibmovento 66 j, vi, 342 j hard pressed 
by Constans 66,}, vi. 273; scikIh 8uh- 
waUl to ask his father for aid, vi. 
274; makes a truce with CVmstauH, 
vi. 275 ; defeats Haburrus at Forino, 
vi. 275 ; settles Bulgarians in his terri- 
tory, vi. 284 ; descendants, vL 334 ; 
subdues Tarentum aixd Brundisium, 
vk 335* 

Romwald^ If, Duke of Benovento 706- 
730, vi, 335 ; takes stronghold of 
Cumae, circa 717, vi. 443; death <»f, 

, 73oa)>vi.47o. 

Rosamund, danghttfr of (hminnmd, 
King of the (lopitlat*, spcwmd wife of 
Allsun, V, 139; assiwHinales Alboin, 

V. x6H-i7i; Hies to Ravenna, v. 

173 j death of, v, 173. 

RoHcianum remained Im- 

perial at r^ombard conquest, vl. 

76. 

Uotcitri, Lombard geucnil, tlcforuls Ibn 
bigna, vi. .J83, 

VOL* VL H H 


Rothari, King of the Lombards 636- 

652, Duke of Brescia, raiRO<l to the 
throne by Gundiperga, who marries 
him, vi. 165; pedigree of, vi. 167, 
177; an Arian, vi, 167; imprisons 
Gundiperga and hobls high revel in 
his palace, vi. 165; liberates Gundi- 
perga, vi, 166; his cnnfpiests in the 
Riviera and Venetia, vi. 16S ; relation 
of the Orige to his Code, v. 68 ; em- 
bassy of Aio, son of Ariclus, to, vi, 
79; his laws, vi. 174-238; Pope 
Martin accused of asking his help 
against Cons tons, vi. 257 ; death 

653, vi. 241 ; story as to plunder 
of his grave, vi. 241. 

Rothari, cousin of Liiitprand, conspires 
ag.ainst him and is slain, vi. 391. 

Rotharib, I )uke of Bergamo, fights for 
Liutpert against Ari|>ert 1 1, vi. 320 ; 
defeated, imprisoned, and slain, vi. 
321. 

Rubcis. De {^Tonumenfa JP^cchsine. 

quot(‘d, v, 457, 459 w, 
461 n, 469 n, vi. 37, 38, 44 n. 

Rubous (History of itoveuun); quoted, 
V. 367 n, vi. 153 «, 

RugilaucI, cntere(l by the Xoangobardi, 
V. 97. 

Uuiuetruda, daughter of Tuto, King of 
the Langobardi, her cruel nivonge on 
the ilernliiin prince, v. X09, 118. 

Rusticiana, a gn^at lady of C/onstauti- 
nople, invited to Romo by Gregory I, 
V. 413 ; follow-Huffercr from gout with 
Gregory, v. 448 n, .j.p9 w. 

S. 

Babinianus, Pope 604-606, n'pnjsenfa- 
tive of Gregory 1 at ( ^onstantinoide 
595, V, 394 ; made PojHi <ui (Iregory^'s 
ilenth, V. 450; cavils at Gregory’s 
Ulsirality, v. 450, 451 ; stningo story 
about luH death, v. 450. 

Habiuus, St. (died $66), iniravulouH in- 
terposition of, on behalf of Ariulf, v. 
365 ; tomb of, tliscovcred by a Spani- 
ard, ( Gregory, vi. 299. 

Saburrus (? wtSiiboriimj, noble of (’<vn- 
stautxnoplo, dcfeaU*<l by Koxnwald at 
Foriuo, vi. 375, 

SacellariuH Lord 1 1 igh TmaHurer, pr«- 
sides at trial of Pope Martin, vi. 
363 263. 

Saommi'ntah'H (nearly coxiipurgators), 
inslitutiou of among Lombanls, vi. 
224-330. 

Sitcrmmtfum idol, or fetish, vi. 407. 

Sagittarius, Bishop (ff Vapinr.um ( (Jup), 
takes part in battle of Franks ngainst 
Loiiibartls, v. 217; ptit t«» death by 
LeudtjgisciuM, v. 326, 
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Sagorninus, m Joannes Diaconus. 

Sainte-Marthe, Dom Denis de, Editor 
of Pope Gregory Ps letters, v, 333. 

Salarian Bridge, guarded by Lombards 
of Spoleto against tbe Exarch, vi. 
448. 

Salerno, won from the Empire by the 
Lombards (circa 640), vi. 77. 

Salinga, Herulian princess, wife of 
Waccho, King of the Langobardi, v. 
1 1 8, 120. 

Salonius, bishop of Embrun, takes part 
in battle of Franks against Lombards 
571, V, 217; twice deprived of his 
see and reinstated, v. 218. 

Saif arms— foventGT, vi. 578. 

Salum, on the Adige, scene of defeat 
of Ohramnichis by Duke Euin, vi. 
28, 

Samnite Duchy-* Duchy of Benovento, 
explanation of the term, vi. 68, 76. 

Samnium, ex-govemor of, relieved by 
Pope Gregory I, vi. 527 w. 

Sanctulus, presbyter of province of 
Nursia, stories told by Gregory I of 
his miracles and martyrdom, vi. 98- 
99. 

Sangro river, Grimwald arrives at, on 
his way to raise the siege of Bene- 
vento, vi. 274. 

Sansi Achille, author of Duchi di 

Spoleto,’ vi. 83, 92 n, 

Sant’ Angelo, castle of, legend con- 
cerning, V. 302. 

* Sapphics,’ written by St. Columbanus, 
vi. I 35 -I 37 - 

Saracens, their conquests in seventh 
century, vi. 11-13; 6ates of 

invasions of Italy and Sicily, vi. 
1 1-12 » ; battles of Constans II with, 
vi. 253-254 ; schism in the Caliphate, 
vi. 254 ; in Sicily opposed by Olym- 
pius, vi. 258 ; again in Sicily, vi. 
279 lose Carthago to Constans, 
vi. 280; sack Syracuse after death of 
Constans, vi. 283 ; invade Gaul and 
hold Septimania for half a century, 
vi. 419 ; defeated by Eudo of Aqui- 
taine and by Charles Martel, vi. 420 ; 
unsuccessful siege of Constantinople 
717-718, vi. 427; Liutprand’s expe- 
dition against, in Provence, vi. 475 ; 
invade Sardinia, vi. 499. 

Sardinia, Pope Gregory I’s letters to the 
clergy of, v. 322 ; under Exarch of 
Africa, v. 414 ; in danger from the 
Lombards 598, v. 414 ; soldiers come 
from, to Sicily, to put down usurpa- 
tion of MiziziuH, vi. 28 2 ; invaded by 
Saracens, vi* 499. Sec also vi. 518. 

Savigny, F. C. von Geschichto dos 
llomisohen llechts im Mittelnltor'), 
vi, 512, 565; as to c(mtmimnce of 


Curiae, vi. 514, 557-560; as to con- 
dition of Eomans under Lombards, 
vi. 581-582. 

Savios=Sublavio«^c 5 en, in valley of 
Eisach, a Lombard town (?), vi. 
3271; its bishop, Ingenuinus, inter- 
cedes for Yerruca, vi. 32 n. 

Saxons, in army of Alboin, v. 156; 
their emigration from Italy, v. 189 ; 
their invasions of France, v. 190-192, 
their brass medals passed off as gold, 
V. 19271; their defeat by the Swa- 
bians who had occupied their land, v. 

192-193- 

Scandalum = outrage in church or 
palace, how punished by Lombard 
laws, vi. 182 ; outrage on a woman, 
vi. 408. 

Scandinavia (or Scadanan), description 
of by Paulus and the Origo, v* 90 ; 
migration of Langobardi from, v. 99. 

Scauniperga, wife of Gisulf II of Bene- 
vento, vi. 471. 

Schlosser (‘Geschiohie der BilderstUr- 
monden Kaiser’), vi. 417 ; his esti- 
mate of the Isaurian jSmperors, vi, 
417. 

Schmidt, Dr. Ludwig (‘ Zur Geschichte 
der Langobarden ’), v. 81 7t, 88 7 i ; as 
to early settlements of Langobardi, v. 
142-143. 

ScholosticuB, Exarch, vi. 537 j ordered 
to lay fresh taxes on Italy (?), vi. 446. 

Schubert, von, estimate of Agathias, 
V. 5 ; history of the Alamanni, v. lo «. 

Sclavoniaus, followed Allioin into Italy, 
V. 156; victories of Imperial troops 
over, V. 476. 

Sclavonians (Sclovenes), neighbours of 
Duchy of Friuli, vi. 44, 57; invade 
Apulia 642, defeat Aio, vi. 8o-8t; 
are defeated by Radwald, vi. Hi ; 
Columbanus thinks of visiting, vi. 
129; wars with Lombards of Friuli, 
vi. 288-289, 329-331. 

Scoringa, first settlement of the Lango- 
har<li after migration from Scandi- 
navia, V. 92; probably Bardengau, 
on the left bank of the Elbe, v. 100. 

Scritobini, nation in the north of 
Sweden, described by Paulus, v. 91 w. 

Sculcae « sentinels, v. 359. 

Scnldalm, magistrate, oflSce of, vi. 
67 «“ 579 - 

Scultenna {JSanafo), battle of, between 
Kotlnari and the Koniaus of Ravenna, 
vi. 168. 

Sebastian, Bishop of Sirmium (1 Resi- 
num), Gregory writes to, complain- 
ing of the Exarch, v. 403. 

Secundus, Ecclesiastic of Trient (died 
612), his lost book ‘Do Langobar- 
dorum Gostis,’ v. 69-70 ; his silence 
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as to Clulrlcbcrt’s invasion of 588, 
V. 261 71 ; baptizes the young prince 
Adalwaltl 603, v. 430 ; his influence 
on Theudelinda in connection with 
the Three Cliapters Controversy, v. 
457, 480; allusion to in Gregory’s 
letter to Theudelinda, v. 480 ; Paulus 
Diaconus as to date of his death, v. 
4807/; quotation from, by Paulus 
Biaconus, vi. 31 n, 

Semnones, neighbours and allies of the 
Langobardi, v. 81, 87. 

Senate of Constantin oi)le, shares in the 
government of Constans II, vi. 253. 

Senate of Itoiuo, care of weights and 
measures assigned to it by J ustiniJin, 
vi. 524; note on continued existence 
of into the ninth century, vi. 561- 
5 <> 3 - 

Senior [Miie (Cartlinginis) = I’rufootuB 
Urbis (^), v. 265 7i. 

ScnnodiiiH, ‘Optiinute* of Austrasia, 
aiuljasriador to Constantinople, v. 
269 - 

Sono, J^eac(»n of Church of ,St. John, 
exi)OHOH hiiiiHclf to death for Cnninc- 
pert at battle of tho Adda, vi* 312 ; 
buried before tho gates of I8t. J ohn, 
vi. 314. 

Sepinum, town of fJamniutn, AHsigned 
to Bulgarian settlors by liomwald, vi. 
284. 

Soptimania, conrpiest of, by the Sara- 
cens, vi. 419. 

SorouuH, Patriarch of Aquileia (or 
Forum Jnlii), receives pallhim fr(mi 
Gregory IJ, vi. 466; wanted to re- 
spect tfie rights of Grado, vi. 467. 

Sergius, J’ope 6S7-701, vi. 352 363; 
early history of, vi. 352 ; elected 
Pope, vi. 352 ; forced to pay 100 lbs. 
of gold to tlio Fxarcjh, vi. 353 ; refuses 
to iwjccpt the <lecreoH of the (^uini- 
sextan Council, vi, 35(1 ; J ustinian 
ll’s futile attempt to arrest him, vi. 
357; c<invenefl synod of A(iuileia 
about Three Cha])tcrK Controversy, 
vi. 359; baptizes Saxon King Cead-. 
walla, vi. 319; letter of King Ciminc- 
pert to, as to C^ouneil of I’avia, v. 
483. 

Sergius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
abets HeracjUusiubis Monotheletism, 
vi. 17 ; leU<‘r (»f Pope Honorius to, 
vi. 254 n ; condonmed by Sixth Coun- 
cil, vi, 34(5. 

Sergius, Duke of Sicily, makes aii un- 
Hueces-fid revolt against Leo JII, vi, 
428 ; escapes t<» Henovent<t, vi, 428. 

Sergius, Proicet of Sicily, detairm ines- 
sengt^rs from tlregory HI to Leo HI, 
vi. 4r>2. 

Sergius, Constil (?if afterwards Arch- 


bishop of Ravenna), taken prisoner 
and liberated by Liutprand, vi. 493. 

Sermiana {Sirmian)) in South Tyrol, 
taken by Frankish Count Chedin, vi. 

30- 

Servus Servomm Dei, Papal title, vi. 
342. 

Servus Dei, deacon, Hector of the Papal 
Patrimony in Sicily, v. 310 tu 

Seswald, tutor of Itomwald, sent to ask 
Grimwald’s help against Constans, 
vi. 273; killed under the walls of 
Benevento, vi. *274. 

Seven Sleepers, story of, told by Paulus, 
V. 91 n, 

Severinus, Pope 640, vi. 170; renews 
Mosaics in ap'^o of St. Poter’s, vi. 
172; opposes Monothelete doctrine 
of Heraclius, vi. 18, 

SeveruR, I’atriaroh of Aquileia 58l)-(>or> ; 
carried off to Itaveima by Sinarjtg<luH, 
V, 467; communicates with 
Bishop of Itaveniifi, v. 46S ; relnpHes 
into schism, v. 470; at (‘ourieil of 
Marano, v. 469-470 ; denis harwhly 
with Firminus of Triosto, v. 477 ; 
death of, 606, V. 481. 

SeveruH, Bishop of Ancona f^), srhis- 
matic, alluded to in corri^Kpomlcnco 
of Pope Gregory T, v. 362. 

Severus, Bishop of IVieste, <*arrio«l olf 
to Ravenna by Kxandi Snmragdus, 
V. 468. 

Severus, asHOHsor of llomanus, letter of 
Pope Gregory I to, 595, v. 381. 

Sibyl, cave of, at Cumae, v. 18, 19, 

Sicily, six Benodietiiie convents in, en- 
dowed by Gregory, v. 289 ; adminis- 
tration of Papal Patrimony la, v. 
310 318 ; division of I’atriinony into 
Syraciwaimm and Panonmfanum, v. 
310 Church plate from various 
jdatJcs of Italy carried into, for w^fo 
custody, V. 373 ; Saracen ixivasioas of, 
vi. 259, 279 », 517; visitor Mmporor 
Constans 1 1 to, vi. 279-281 ; oj»]*roKHed 
l)y linaucial exai^Lions of CtmHtanH,vi. 
280; StTgiuH, J)uko of, ntvoltH from 
Ijtio HI, vi. 428 ; SergitXH, 1 defect of, 
detains Papal mesHcngerH.vi. 462; j>olI- 
tux impostid nj)on, vi. 4fi3 ; not umler 
the Kxarch of Italy, vi. 5 1 7, 529 it, 

Siegfried, King of Denmark, <^harle» 
the Great proposos to sund j’aultiM to 
him, V, 77. 

SigibeH I, King of AuHtrasia 56r«575, 
V. 203 his marriage witll Pruai* 
childis, V. 203; bis wax's with <»uu- 
tram of Burgundy, v. 215 ; Widcomes 
CohnabanuH to Austrasin, vi. lit; 
defeats Ghilporie, v. 20H; jmtrdered 
at the moment of being mjelaimed 
king of Ntmstria, v. 208-209, 
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Sigibert IT, King of the Franks, Pope 
Martin turns to, for aid against Coii- 
stans, vi. 256, 

Sigibert, infant son of Theodoric II, 
Brunicliildis tides to rule in his name 
613, vi. 109; put to death by Ohio- 
tochar II, vi. 1 10, 

SileutimUi convened by Leo III, 729, 
for suppression of Image-worship, vi. 
435 - 435 ’ 

Silvenus, Pope, appoints Pelagius ms 
A%iocnsiariu 8 at Constantinople, v. 

52. 

Silvia, mother of Pope Gr<‘gory I, her 
portrait at monastery of St, Andrew, 
V. 331 - 

Sindual, King of the Heruli, at battle 
of Capua, V. 44, 45 ; revolt of 565, 
V. 55 ; execution ofj v. 56 ; his election 
as king, v. 5<5 ?/, 

Sinell, St., monastery of, at Lough Erne, 
yj. nr. 

Sipontum, city of Apulia, near Manfre- 
donia, Sclavonic invaders land at 642, 
vi, 80 ; sanctuary of Mount Gargaiius 
transferred from rule of bishop of, 
to BeneveiitOjVi. 296. See also 

Sirmium, wrested by the Gopidae troin 
the Empiro (circa 547), v. 123. 

Siroes, son of Ohosroos, King of Persia, 
conspires against his father, vi. 10. 

Sisbert, alleged murderer of Keriucni- 
gild, V. 255 ; put to death by Becared, 
V. 257. 

Sisebut, King of tho Visigoths, writes 
to Adalwald exhorting him to greater 
vigour in repression of Arianism, vi. 
i$o. 

Sisiimius, Pope 708, afflicted with gout, 
repnirs the walls of Itome, vi. 370. 

SisinniuB, Master of tho Soldiery, at 
Susa as representative of tho Emperor, 
V, 222 ; stratagtuii for getting rid of 
tho Lombards, v. 222. 

SisiimiuH, ex-go veruor of Sanmiuin, re- 
lieved by Pope Gregory I, vi, 527 «. 

Sixth General Council (of Constanti- 
nople; In TruUo) condemns Mono- 
thelotism,vi. 345 34^); fall of spiders* 
webs at, vi. 346 ; annulled by ( Council 
under l’h 31 ij)i>iciiH, vi, 384 ; protest by 
Homan people tui behalf of, vi. 385. 

Slaves, runaway, not to be encouraged 
by Church’s stewards, v, 311 ; Lom- 
bard laws as to injuries to, vi. 186- 
189; maiiumisKion of by J.tonihard 
law, vi. 2od~2oS, 405 ; fugitive, re- 
covery of, vi. 212-214; servile war, 
vi. 215. 

Bmaragdus, Kxareh 585-589 and 602- 
611, vi. 532, 534; arrives in Itfdy, v. 
242 ; mentioju'd in letter of Pope 
Pelagius 11 , V. 242 462 ; inter- 


feres in the dispute about the Three 
Chapters, v. 263, 467 ; is attacked by 
a demon and recalled to Constanti- 
nople, V. 263, 468 ; a second time 
Exarch 602, v. 431 ; makes peace 
with Agilulf 603, V. 43^ ; Pope Gre- 
gory begs him to protect Firminus 
of Trieste, v. 478 ; renews peace with 
Agilulf 605, vi. 107 ; erects a column 
to Phocas in the Homan Forum, vi. 
152 ; erects a similar column at Car- 
thage, vi. 534; recalled 611 (?), vi. 
153 - 

Soap, 8 €e duXllemn. 

Soothsayers {ctrioli)^ Liutprand’s laws 
relating to, vi. 406. 

Sophia, Empress, wife of Justin If, 
character of, v. 59 ; story of her send- 
ing the distaff to Narses, v. 6i ; 
rebukes Tiberius II for his too lavish 
charity, v. 65 . 

Sophronius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
opposes Monothelete teaching, vi. 17. 

Sera, won from the Ducatu^ llomae by 
Gisiilf of Benoveuto, vi. 336. 

Sordini, Prof., author of ‘Articles on 
Spoleto,* vi. 83, 87. 

Spain in tho seventh century, vi. 4; 
con(iuest of by the Saracens, vi. 41 S. 

Spoletiuni (^Spoleto), central city on tho 
Via Flaminia, v. 349 ; Farwahl, Duke 
of, V. 197; Ariulf, J)uko of, v, 349; 
history of the Dncby, vi, 83-96 ; list 
of dukes, vi. 84 ; doscrqitiou of tho 
city, vi. 85 -89 ; extent of tho Duchy, 
vi. 90 ; religious struggles at, vi. 97- 
98 ; further history of tiie Duchy, vi. 
337-338. 443-448, 457 - 4 ' 5 i, 476 - 
482. 

Stablicianus, a proper name or descrip- 
tion of an oiiicer of Lombard king’s 
household (?), vi. 107 ; sent on an 
ombassy to Phocas, vi. 107, 

Stopbanus of Dyrrhucluiun, sent by 
Narses to chide the cowartlice of the 
generals at Faveiitia, v, 25-27. 

Stepliaui, S., Vita Juuioris, vi. 417, 
43.3 

Stephen, Dxix THomav, Za(;harias leaves 
Jtome in his charge, vi. 

Stephen, a Persian ICumicb, Tri'anurer, 
unpopular minister of tJusUnlan II, 
vi. 359; burueil by tho mob ofCon- 
Btantinople, vi. 362. 

St<‘phen, Vir mw/nijitm, employed as 
almoner by Gr<‘gory I for redempthm 
of captives, v. 406, 

Stepbeii, Presbyter, mossengcT from 
Pope Znebarias to Liutpraud, vi. 496. 

Stepb<*u, author of * Vita S. Stepham 
♦hmioris/ vi. 417. 

Stokes, Margaret, author of ‘ Six Monthu 
in the ApeimiueH,’ vi. 106, 138 tu 
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Stoltzenberg Luttmerflen, von, as to date 
of defeat of Langobardi by Yindex, v. 
88 as to early settlement of Lango- 
bardi, v. 144-146 ; as to their settle- 
ment in the Agri Decumates, v. 145. 

Strabo, geographer, circa A. D. 20, as to 
early geographical position of Lango- 
bardi, v. 81 ?i. 

Suana town of Etruria, birth- 

place of Hildebrand, correspondence 
of Pope Gregory I as to its surrender 
to Ariulf, V. 356-359. 

Suartuas, claimant for the kingship 
among the Heruli, v. 1 15. 

Suavi (Swabians), conquered by Waccho, 
V, 1 19 ; in homes deserted by Saxons, 
V. 156 n ; iight with the Saxons 
returning to their homes, v. 192- 

193* 

Suevi, in Gallicia and Lusitania, fight 
with Leovigild, V. 250; overthrown 
by him, v. 255. 

SuiJ^agvmi payment for a]>pointmont 
to office forbidden by Pragmatic 
Sanction of Justinian, vi. 522. 

Simdrar, Lombard general, defeats the 
Kxjirch Eleutherius, vi. 155. 

SuranuH, Abbot, killed by thelKunhards, 
vi. 100. 

Sum (Segusio), on Xtaliau side of Gol do 
Genhvrc, visited by Lombard armies, 
V. 220, 222; annexed by the Pranks, 
V. 223. 

Susanna, wife of the Exarch Isaaf, vi. 

, 169, 172. 

♦Susanna, St., tUulm of at Home, vi. 352. 

Sutrium {Suiri), frontier town between 
Jtomans and LombardH of Etruria, v. 
354; recovered by llomanus from 
tlio Lombards, v. 366 ; taken by 
Liutprand, but handed back to the 
Pope 727, vi. 455. 

Salfec, custom equivalent to, among tlic 
Heruli, v. 105. 

Syracuse, death of Constans at, vi. 281; 
Miisissius proclaimed Emperor at, vi, 
281 ; Biujkcd by Saracens, vi. 283. 

T. 

Taci port, a Lombard gadahl, forins part 
of escort of Pope Zacharias, vi. 494. 

Tacitus, historian circa 61-1 1 7 ; us to 
ciirly geogi’aphical position of Lango- 
bardi, v. 81 as to worship of 
Hertha, v, 83 ; (luotcd, v. 84 », 85 w, 
86 m, 87«, 1H4?/, xH6. 

Talleyrand, JMnee of Eeneveiito, vi. 70. 

Tarentum (7V/,rrt'^//o),roJmiined Impmal 

at Jjom})ar<l c<m<|nest, vi. 76; visited 
by Emperor (lonsfoins H, yi. 272; 
conquered by Kmnwald I, Luke of 
Eenevento, vi. 335. 


Tarvisium (Treviso), Bishop of, gra- 
ciously received by Alboin, v. 159. 
See also Treviso. 

Taso, son of Duke Gisulf II of Friuli, 
escapes from the Avars, vi. 53 ; Duke 
of Friuli with his brother, vi. 58; 
treacherously slain by Gregory, vi. 59. 

Taso. Duke of Tuscany, accused of in- 
trigue with Gundiperga, vi. 162 ; put 
to death by Exarch Isaac at sugges- 
tion of Ariwald (?), vi. 163 ; story of 
his murder by Isaac by * Fredegarius,’ 
vi. 59-60 M. 

Tassilo, made Duke of Bavaria instead 
of Garibald, v. 239. 

Tato, son of Claffio, seventh king of the 
Langobardi, v. 97 ; war with Hodulf, 
King of the Heruli, v. 97, 106-11 r ; 
dethroned and slain by his rmphew 
Waccho, V. 117. 

Taiiri in Apulia, deserted owing to 
ravages of Lombards 591, vi. 73 m. 

Tanrouionimn (Taonnina), possessions 
of Gliurch of, invaded l>y bailiffs of 
Koman Ghurch, v. 316. 

Tcrbcl, King of Bulgaria, assists Justi- 
nian II to recover the throne, vi. 367 ; 
lends him 3,000 men against Bardanes, 
vi. 382. 

Tend (Interamnab meeting of Pope 
%achariarf and Liutprantl at, 742, 
vi. 491-4. 

Terra Laboris, name for (’ampania in 
the Hovonth (Mudury, vi, 261. 

TeiTacina, in danger from the Lombards 
598, V. 41 2. 

Tesana (Tisrno)^ in South I'yrol, taken 
by Frankish Gount C’hodin, vi. 30* 

Tostanitmtary power auwmg the Lom- 
bards, vi. 409. 

Tliarsilla, aunt of Gregory, divote, v, 
288. 

ThaalaCura •« cutting notches on a tree 
to mark a boundary, vi. 209. 

Themes, division of Empire into, vi. 526. 

Thooctista, sister of Emperor Matirice, 
her friendship with (xregory, v. 295 ; 
Icltors of Gregory to her, v. 303, 407- 
409. 

Tlieo<lara<la, wife of Anspraiid, cruelly 
mutilated by Aripert Jl, vi. 322. 

Thcodimus, subdoaoon, Ht(‘ward of Papal 
patrimony, ai<l» in recovery of Gumac 
from Lombards, vi. 44a. 

Tlieodo, Duke f>f Bavaria, visith Home, 
his two grand-daughters marrio<l to 
Liutprand and Clharlus Martel, vi. 
440. 

nmtslora, sishtr of Uks Ghagan of the 
Kbazttrs,wife of ,lustiniau il,yi. 365 ; 
saves her Jinsband’s life, vi, 366 ; 
brought to Ctmstantinoph^ and asso- 
ciated ill th<* Emj>ire,vi. 377 n ; makes 
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a gorgeous turban for her husband, 
Ti. 374* 

Theodore, Pope 642-649,vi. 172 ; excom- 
municates Pyrrhus with pen dipped 
in sacramental wine, vi. 255, 256. 

Theodore Calliopas, twice Kxarch of 
Italy, 644-6^6 and 653-664, vi. 173, 
257 535 “ 53 < 5 ; arrives in Koine 653, 

vi. 239. 

Theodore, Exarch 677-687, vi. 536. 

Theodore, Patrician, sent by Justinian 
II to execute vengeance on Ravenna 
709, 373-379; meets Pope Con- 

stantine in Sicily and is healed by 
him, vi. 376 ; ue also vi. 537. 

Theodore, Archbishop of Ravenna 677- 
691, quarrels with his clergy, recon- 
ciles hiinaolf with the Pope, vi. 371. 

Theodore, Monothelete Bialiop of Pha- 
ran, condemned at Sixth Council, vi. 
346. 

Theodore, Papal candidate 686, vi. 350, 

351-352. 

Theodore, Curator of Ravenna, letter of 
Pope Gregory I to, v. 415. 

Theodore, physician to Emperor Maurice, 
his friendHliip with Gregory, v. 295 ; 
letter of Gregory to, v. 407. 

Theodore, correspondent of Pope Martin, 
vi. 259 w. 

Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, fortress bmlt 
by, at Spoleto, vi. 87. 

Tlieodoric I, king of the Eastem Franks 


51 1-534, V. 7-9. 

Theodoric II, King of Burgundy, son of 
Childebert, succoedH his father 596, 
345; 423 ; quadruple alliance 
against him 607, vi. 108; Ooluui- 
banus refuses to bless his children, 
vi, T 21 ; banishes Colinnhanus,vi. 122; 
defeats and kills his brotliei* Theudo- 
hert II 612, vi. 109, 130; dies, vi, 
109. 

Theodimacii irregular trooiw at Romo, 
named after Theodosius, son of 
Emperor Maurice, v. 361 n. 

Theodosius III, a shadow-Emperor 715- 
7 ^ 7 > 3^4; deposed by Leo III, vi. 

426. 

Theodosius, son of Emperor Maurice, v. 
259; godson of (Jregory, v. 293 w, 
295 ; Thaoihmml named after lihn, 
V. 361 » ; asBociatod with his father in 
the Kmpire, v. 382?*; offered his 
father^s crown, v. 439 ; sent to ask 
help of the Persian king, v, 4^0 ; 
put to death Ity order of Pliocas, v. 
441. 

Tlmodosius, son of Emperor Constan- 
tine III, i»ut to death hy order of Uis 
brother Constans Jl, vi. 270. 

Theodosius, debtor to the ChurclpB 
estate in Sicily, v. 314, 


Theodote, a noble Roman maiden 
seduced by Ouninepert, vi. 306. 

Theodotus, an unpopular logothete of 
Justinian II, vi. 359; burned by the 
mob of Constantinople, vi. 362. 

Theophanes, monk and chronicler, vi. 
415-417; his story of the downfall 
of Maurice, v. 440-441 ; quoted, 
vi. 279 w, 28121, 28221, 359 ?i; com- 
pared witli Nicephorus, vi. 380 n ; his 
inaccuracy as to Western events, vi. 
416; chronology of, vi. 41721; his 
account of Pope Gregory IPs con- 
duct in the Iconoclastic controversy, 
vi. 451-452 ; liis account of Loo Ill’s 
dealings with Pope Gregory III, vi. 
463-464 ; calls Narses • Exarch of the 
Homans,’ vi. 532. 

Theophil us, Patrician and Admiral, meets 
Pope Constantine at Coos, vi. 377. 

Theophylact, Exarch and Chamberlain, 
vi, 556; visits Home between 701 
and 705, vi. 363 ; tumult on that 
occasion, vi.. 364 ; sent by Justinian 
n to fetch home his wife, vi, 377. 

Theophylact, obscure notice by, as to 
Alboin and JtoHamuiid, v. 139 /1; 
quoted, v. 359 n, 4 ;o 71. 

Theudchald,King<)f the Eastoni Franks 
548-555, marriage to Walderada, 
V. 285 21. ; Gothic cmbaRsy to his Court, 
V. 14 ; his death, v. 46, 

Theudcbald, King of the Warni, general 
in Imperial army, v. 30. 

Theudobt^rt J, King of tluj Kastern 
Franks 534 5.48, his (joiiuection with 
Italian aifuirs, v. lo-i i ; his jealousy 
of JuBtiniun, v. 12 ; Ids death, v, 13 ; 
Aining on(» of his followers (?), v. 55. 

Themlebert If, King of Austrasia, suc- 
ceeds his father ( Jhildebcrt 596, v. 346, 
423; his hahy daughter affianced to 
Adalwald 604, vi. 108 ; visited by 
ColumhanuH,vi. 126; ColumbanuH ex- 
horts liirn to retiro into a monastery, 
vi. 1 29 I defeated and put to <leath by 
Tlieo<loric XI 612, vi. 109, 130. 

Thuudobert,I)uko<»f the 1 lavarians, gives 
shelter to the fugitive Ansprand, vi, 
32a; lendfl him an army with which 
he defeats AripoH II, vi, 324, 

Theudelaj), Duke of Spoleto, 601-653, 
vi. 95 96 ; son of Karwald, vi, 95 ; 
contest for the crown, vi, 95 ; aque- 
duct«aidtohavol»ei!nhuiltl)y,vi.87-96. 

Thoiulclinda, daughter of < 5 anbal<I,J)uke 
of the Bavarians, her ancestry, v. 285; 
betrothed to (Jhildelwrt of Austrasia, 
V. 236; wooed by AuthaH, v. 237- 
238 ; llight Into Italy and marriugtj 
to Authari, V. 239; marries Agilulf 
pd bestows on him the crown, v. 281 ; 
influence of her fervent CathoUciBUt 
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on the Lombards, v. 286 ; helps on- 
ward peace negotiations, v. 41 S ; 
letters of Pope Gregor}’ I to, v. 420, 
447, 479, 480; her autograph xn 
Codex of the Gospels at Cividale, vi. 
40 ; her share in foundation by Colum- 
banus of Monastery at Bobbio,vi. 133 ; 
persuades Oolumbanus to write to 
the Pope about the Three Chapters, 
vi, 138 ; did she convert Agilulf to 
Catholicism? vi. 143; sides with de- 
fenders of the Throe Chapters, vi. 138 ; 
silence of historians as to later years 
of her life, vi. 160 ; died 628, vi. i6o ; 
relics of at Monza, vi. 161 ; question 
of her Frankish parentage, vi. 162 7/. 

Thuedelinda, mother of l*aulus Liaco- 
nus, vi. 58. 

Theudorada (or Tlicodarada), daughter 
of Lupus, Duke of Friuli, wife of 
Ilomwald 1 , Luke of Bonevonto, vi. 
2S7 ; story of, and St. IJarbatus, vi. 
297-298 ; and St. Sabinus, vi. 398- 
299 ; rules tlio Duchy during her son’s 
minority, vi. 298 j her pious bcuofac- 
tions, vi. 335. 

Thoudwald, infant soxi of Pipidn *of 
Heristal,’ vi. 420. 

Thierry, Ameddo, author of ' Itdoits dea 
Temps Mdrovixigions,’ v. 181. 

Tliomas, Deacon, sent on a messago to 
Alahis, and insulted by him, vi. 307. 

Thorisind (XurisiuduH), Kixig of the 
Gopidao, v. 1 22-1 37. 

Thorismimd, son of Thorisixxd, King of 
the Gepidao, v, 135, 

Thracosian troop, vi. 381 7t. 

Three Chapters Cknitroversy, v. 51, 54, 
3 < 53 . ag?. l^h 454-484; ■vi. i 3 «-i 43 , 
144 - 

Thule, description of, by Procopius, v,i 14. 

Tiberius II, Emperor 578-582, asso- 
ciated with Justin II 574, v. 196; 
sole Emperor 578, v. 197 ; rewardc^l 
for his charity to the poor by dis- 
oovory of the hoards of Narsos, v. 66 ; 
sends hxB gold medals to Noustrian 
nobles, v. 228 ; takes part in theo- 
logical discussion between iiJutychiiiH 
and Gregory, V. 292 ; death of, v. 227, 
29X. 

Tiberius III (Apshnar), dethrom^s Leon- 
tius, vi. 363 ; his reign 698 705, vi. 
363; banishes Bardaues to Cupha- 
lonia, vx. 381; dethroned by Justi- 
nian II, degi’aded and put to death, 
vi. 

Tiberius, name asHumed by pretouder 
Basil, vi. 428 ; by pretender PutasiuH, 
vi. 459. 

Tiberius, brother and colleague <»f (km- 
stantino XV, vi. 347 ; mutilated and 
imprisoned, vi. 348. 


Tiberius, son and colleague of Justinian 
II, brought from the Crimea to Oon- 
gtantino[)le, vi, 377 n; goes forth to 
meet Pope Constantine, vi. 377 ; 
butchered by Joannes Btruthus, vi. 

384- 

Tiberius, emigrant from Antioch to 
Palermo, father of Pope Wei’gius, vi. 

353- 

Ticino river, Aripert II drowned in, 

vi. 335- 

Ticinum (or Ticinus), Sf^e Pavia- 

TittUl, notices of claim, not to be affixed 
by Church’s administratois, v. 318. 

Tilnlm tucpariiulictitius » commuted 
Coemlio, vi. 520. 

Todasius, sent ior from Thule by tbe 
lleruli to be their king, v, 1 1 5. 

Torre, Abbot della, bis tbe<»ry of a visit 
of U»lumbaniis to Italy 595, vi. 131 n. 

Trajan, Emperor 98-117, his road and 
arch at Beneventum, vi. 65-67 ; his 
bridge over the AiiluliH, vi. 299. 

Transamund I, Duke <d’ Spoh-to, as 
Ctumt of Oapna, abets det-iigiH (»f 
Oriiuwald on the throne, vi. 242 ; 
ma<lo Duke of Hpolcto 663, vi. 283, 
3,37? marries daughter of (Irimwald, 
vi. 283 ; ilicH 703 J)f vi. 337. 

Transamund II, Duke of Hpoleto, de- 
poses his father Farwald 11 724, vi. 
443 ; gives trouble to Liutpnind, vi. 
457 ? Gallese to (Gregory II T, 
VI. 474; rebels, is expelled from his 
Duchy, takes rofuge in itonie, vi. 475 ; 
I’ocovers his Duchy, vi. 479; breaks 
his promise to restore the four towns 
to the Pope, vi. 480; is finally de- 
posed and sent into a coxivont, vi. 
481. 

Traveller's Kong (VViilsith), notices of 
the Lombards in, v. 175-177. 

Tree- worship, among Lombards of Bene- 
veiito, vi. 294 296. 

Treviso, Ulfari, Duke of, rebels against 
Agilulf, V. 347 ; jiart of terribu'y of 
Opitorgium assigned to, (>67, vi, 43. 

Trial by oath among Lonffiarilri, vi. 224- 
230. 

Tribunes in Imperial Italy, vi. 545 ; 
Tribunufi bocoiims nearly ecjuivalcnt 
to Coment vi, 5.^6 ; tribunes in Vene- 
tian islands, vi. 547, 

Tridentum {Trieul)) Lomliard duchy 
of, vi. 26-35, 304 3>4» 3 ^ 7 ’ 

Tx’istan (’alehus, authority for inscrip- 
tion at Monza as to death of Theude* 
linda, vi. 160 h, 

Troya, Carlo, author of ‘ Codioe Diplo- 
xuatxoo Longobardo,’ v. 230 ; vi. 565 ; 
quoted, V, 223 n, 24011, 241 21, 203 vt, 
353 w? vi, i3i-i32 n, 341 w, 512, 514, 
532, 582 a. 
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Tuder {To(l%)t recovered “by Tloinamis 
from the Lombards 59a, v. 3 ( 56 . 

Tuduiij Governor of Cherson and repi 0- 
Bentative of Ohagan of the Khazara, 
aiTCsted by order of Justinian II, vi. 
380 w. 

Ti:dbiacum (Tolhiac), battle of, between 
Theodoric II and Theudebert II, vi. 

130* 

Turin (Augusta Taurinorum), Ragin- 
pert and his son Aripert II, dukes of, 
vi. 320-321. 

Type, document meant to silence Mono- 
thelete controversy, put forth by Oon- 
stans 648, vi. 255. 

Tyrol, Southern, geography of, vi. 24- 
26. 

U. 

XJldac the Hun, Imperial general, 
defeats Leuthar at Fanum 554, 
V. 34- 

Ulfari, Duke of Treviso, rebels against 
Agilulf : is taken prisoner by him, v, 
347- 

Ulfilaa, MSS. of, at Bobbio, vi. 134 n. 

XJlpiana, city of Moosia, Imperial troops 
quell sedition at, 554(?), v. 131- 
132. 

Umbolus, Lombard I )uko of Amitemnm, 
vi. loi ; his (luarrol with Alivis, vi. 
102-103; orders St. Oetheus to bo 
killed, vi. 103. 

Unub, honchnian of Perctarit, sent as 
messenger to Grimwald, vi. 247 ; con- 
trives Porctarit’s cscaj)e, vi. 248- 
250 ; forgiven by Grimwald for this 
and lejonis Perctarit in Gaul, vi. 
25i» 

UrsuR, son of Mimichis, Luke of Friuli, 
vi. 331. 

Ursufl, third duke of Vonetia 726-737, 
vi. 486 ; met with a violent death, 
vi. 486. 

Usipetes, perhaps the same as the Assi- 
pitti of J^aulufl, V, <j2 n, 

Ustrigotthiis (Ostrogothns), Ron of Ele- 
mund, claimant of the Gepid throne, 
V. 123; assaBHinated by order of 
Audoin, v. 134. 


V. 

Val de Lievro, author of * Launogiltl und 
Wadia,’ vi. 227 n. 

Valence (Valentia), viHited by Lombard 
invaders, v. 221. 

Valentinus, martyr and bisho}), Ghnrch 
of, at Tonii, vi, 491, 493, 

Vabriun, Imperial general in Italy 
533) V, 20; at battle of CJupua 554, 
V. 4a. 


Vallomar, king of the Marcomanni, 
ambassador fromLangobardi to Aelius 
Bassus (circa 165), v. 88. 

Vandals, war of, with Langobaj?di, v. 
91-92. 

Vaiidim (wand) - spear, vi. 276.^ 

Velia, in Calabria, deserted owing to 
ravages of Lombards, vi. 73 n. 

Velleius Paterculus, histoiian, circa a.d. 
20, on the ferocity of the Langobardi, 
V. 85. 

Velox, Magister Militum, stationed at 
Perugia (?), letter of Pope Gregory I 
353 > succeeded by Oastus, v. 

356 ’i* . , 

Venantius Fortunatus, Poet, epitaph 
on, composed by Paulus Diaconus, v. 
78 ; his description of Galswintha’s 
journey into Gaul, v. 205 n, 

Venetia, effect of the Iconoclafitic 
decrees upon, vi. 449 ; in the eighth 
century, vi. 484 ; first duke, yi. 485 ; 
Masters of the Soldiery, vi. 487; 
share of Venetians in reconquest of 
Ravenna, vi. 483, 487-490. 

Vergilius, Bishop of Arles, ^ Pope 
Gregory I’s correspon donee with, v. 

323- 

Verona, taken by Narses, 563 (?), v. 
55 ; Alhoin fixes his residence at, v. 
104 n\ tomb of Alboin at, v. 171 ; 
marriage of Autharf and Theudeliiida 
celebrated at, v. 239 ; floods at, sur- 
rounding S. Zomnuif v. 2’’62. 

Verruca (-Femigo Gastnim), fortr(‘Rs 
opposite Trioiit, Bave<I from the 
Franks by interceflHxon of two bishops, 
V. 270; vi. 32. 

Veailianus, (Imperial) Count of Orta, 
asked to join the Lombard Alais 
against UniboluB, vi. 101, 

VoBontio {Bcmn^on\ St. Oolumbanus 
ordered to reside at, vi. 122, 

Vespaflian’s mother, house of, shown at 
Spoleto, vi. 86. 

Via Appia, at Benevontum, vi. 67. 

Via Flaminia, see Flaminian Way. 

Via Latina, brancli of, to Benoventum, 
vi. 67. 

Via Trajana, from Benevontum to 
Brundisium, v. 65, 

Vivarim (Mm (or Itornae), VioaHm 
Jfaliae, <lecay and disappearance of, 
their oflico, vi. 528 w, 

Viconza, forced to join in rebellion of 
Alabis against (hinincpert, vi. 3x0; 
l^oredeo, Duke of, vi. 483. 

Victor TunnuneiiHiij, chronicler, sixth 
century, v, 64 w. 

Victor* (Jonsul of liavi'una, taken 
prisoiKT and liberated by Liutprand, 
vi. 493. 

VigiliuB, l\>p<), roatoration of, v. 51-52; 
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Pelacrius accuwed of contriving death 
of, V. 52. 

Vigilius, Banilica of, in the Lateran 
Palace, vi. 278. 

Vindeinius, bishop of Oissa, carried off 
to Kav(jnna by Exarch Smaragdus, 
V. 468. 

Vindex, Praefectus Praotorio, routs the 
Langobardi (circa 165), v. 88. 

Viudices, Imperial tax-gatherers (sixth 


century), vi. 557. , , r 

Viper, image of, worship})eu by Lom- 
bards of Benevento, vi. 296 ; de- 
stroyed by St. Barbatiis, vi. 297. 
Virgin Mary, Pope Martin accused of 
not reverencing sufficiently, vi. 260.^ 
Vitalian, Pope 657-672, vi. 269 ; is 
willing to leave the Monothelete 
controversy alone, vi. 270;^ goes 
forth to moot Constana on hia visit to 
Romo, vi. 277. 

Vitalian, Miujider MiUtmi, acting 
under orders of Pope Gregory I, v. 


353, 355, 357. 

Vitaiis,' Waiut and Martyr, father of 
Gorvasiua and Protasius, chosun by 
Broctulf as his patron-saint, v. 343, 
248. 

Vitiamim (yezzam), near Trient, taKon 
by Frankish Count Ohedin, vi. 30. 

Vittores, a Hunnish race, according to 
Agathias. Who are they ? v. 47 

Volaenos (l’’oAniO), north of Rovoredo 
in Tyrol, taken by IVankiaii Count 
Chedin, vi. 30. 

Volcanic eruption in Archipelago 726, 
vh 432. 

Voiantt scene of idolatrous worship of 
l.ombardH of Bonovento, vi. 294. 

Vulciacuui, on tht^ Maine, villa of, 
visited by Columbainw, vi. 126 v, 

Vulgaria veri)a, vi, 330 w. 

Vulturina (position unknown), captured 
by Agilulf, 603, V. 432. 

Viiltumus, river, Butilin encamps by, 
V. 36. 


W. 

Waooho (Wacho, Wakes, Wakis), eighth 
king of the Jjangohardi, v, 117-120; 
ancestor of Theudelinda, v. 263. 
Wachilapiis, brother of Transaniuud I, 
regent of Spoleto, vi. 337* 

‘Wager of battle* decided by 
vi. 230, 402. ^ 

Waitz, Georg, editor of l*aiilus l>ia- 
conus in ‘Mouumonta (h^rmaniao 
Uistorica,’ v. 6 S ?/, 6971, 80, 16671, 
j6« 71, 283 n ; vi. 147 n; criticism of 
Troy a, V. 231 ; vi, 132. 

Wakar, King of tho Warni, general in 
hnpmul army, v. 30. 


Walafrid Strabo, biographer of GalUns, 

vi. 105* , « , 

Walcari, Lombard general, defends 
Bologna, vi. 483. 

Walderada, daughter of Waceho, wife 
of Garibald of Bavaria, her marriages, 
V. 285. 

Wallari, Buko of Bergamo, v. 1 80. 
Waltari, son of Waccho, ninth king of 

the Langobardi, V. II 7 > 120. 

Warnecaut, Duke of Pavia (?), rebels 
against Agilulf, is defeated and slain, 
V. 424. 

Warni, geographical position of, v. 30 n, 

1x4- 

Warni Ifrida, a counsellor of Duke Ari- 
ulf, V. 417 ; Ji. 94. 

Wechtiiri, native ot Vicenza, Buko oi 
IViuli 664 (X), vi. 28S ; Smjft of his 
prowess against the Seloveues, vi, 
289, 

Weights and Measures, put un<Ier pr<>- 
totttion of Pope and lloman Soiiato 
by dustinian’s Pragmatic Sanction, 

vi. 524. 

Weiso, J)r. Julius, author of ‘Italicn 
und <Uo Langobarden-herrschor von 
6(58 bin f>aS,' qiiotea, v. i.^r, tM u, 
168 U, 169 11, 215 71 , 237 li, 236 V, 
2377/, 240?/, 2417/, 3*14 357 

367 n, 369 71 , 372 ‘n, 393 ’b 42.b 
470 u; vi. 14479 147 '77, 15^« 

Weil, death by misad venture at a, v'l. 
411. 

WereffUil, paid to Bniniclnldis by < diil- 
peric, V. 207 ; correspoudH to fjoin* 
bard ffnidnijild, vi. 235. 

Westruiu, A, (‘ Die Iiongobar4leu und 
ibre Ilorzdgo*), as to traces (*f Laitgo- 
bardic sottlcnient in Bardeiigaii, v. 
143-144. 

Widin, Gothic count, dtjfeated by Nar- 
scH and sent to CouHLantinoidc, v. 

55. 

Wigilinda, daughter of Perctiirit, mar- 
ried Grimwald TI, Duke of Bcjuj- 

vento, vi. 3.^4“385‘ 

Wilfrid, St., Life of, (piotod for history 
of Perctarit in exile, vi. 246 7i. 
Willibrord, Knglish nuHsionary to tin.* 
Frimans, vi. 423. 

Wmdifiiik-hhitm, added to territory of 
dukes of Kriuli, vi. 58. 

Wiufrith, W({ Boniface. 

Winiperga, wife of (iisulf I, Buko of 
Benevento, vi. 334. 

Winnili, earliest name of tho Tjungo- 
bardi, v. 90, 99. 

Wiuthrio, Duke of Champagne, KCtMUul 
in command to Audovald in army t)f 
invasion of Italy, v. 26H 7i. 

Witchcraft, Bombar<l laws agaiuht, vt. 
233- 
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Witigia, King of tlie Ostrogoths, his 
embassy to Waccho, king of the 
Langobardi, V. 119. ^ 

Witterich, King of the Visigoths, his 
daughter repudiated by Theudebert 
II, vi. 108, 

Wolfegruber, 0,, author of ‘Biography 
of Pope Gregory 1/ quoted, v. 281, 
328 », 391 

y. 

Yezid II, Caliph of Damascus, tries to 
suppress Image-worship, vi. 429. ^ 

Yule-feast in Scandinavia, Procopius’ 
description of, v. 115. 

Z. 

Zaban or Zafau, Duke of Pavia, holds 
the highest rank among the Lombard 
dukes, V. 1 86; invades Gaul by the 
Great St. Bernard 574, v. 218-219; 
invades Gaul in company with Amo 
and Rodan, v. 319 ; marches to Va- 
lence, V. 221; retreats to Susa and 


flies from thence at false tidings of 
approach of Mummolus, v. 222-223. 

Zacharias, Pope 74^“752, succtieds 
Gregory III, vi. 480 ; comes to terms 
withLiiitprand, and abandonsTransa- 
mund, vi, 481 ; his interview with 
Liutprand at Temi 742, vi. 491-494 ; 
his journey to Ravenna and Pavia 
743. vi. 49S-498. 

Zacharias, a big life-guardsman, sent 
to arrest Pope Sergius, vi. 357 ; hides 
under the Pope’s bed, vi. 358. 

Zandalas, chief of household of Narses 
at battle of Capua, v. 42, 

ZangrulfjDuke of Verona, rebels against 
Agilulf, is defeated and slain, v. 424. 

Zara (Jaterna), city of Dalmatia, body 
of St. Oetheus carried to, vi. 103. 

ZeuBB (‘die Deutschen und die Naohbar- 
stJimme’), quoted, v. 30 n, 84 ; as to 
early settlements of Langobardi, v. 
141. 

ZoiluB, first citizen of Cherson, arrested 
and sent to Constantinople, vi. 380 n. 

Zotto, Duke of Beneventum 571-591, 
vi. 71 ; besieges Naples in 581, vi. 
71 ; death of, vi. 73. 



GLOSSARY OF LOMBARD WORDS 


ahtugild = eightfold restoration of object 
stolen ( + thing itself = ninefold = wo- 
lima rerlflere), vi. 219W, 22371. 
ti,k\()S = mcrame 7 iiales: jurors, vi. 224, 
228 w. 

Aldins sa half free man ; see 
AldiuR. 

anmnd -- liberated from Mundium of a 
mafitor, vi. 207. 

anngriph ~ damages for loss of the Mun- 
dnm^ vi. 400. 

angargathungi= value of life of landed 
]>ropnetor, vi, 179, 185 
argait a good-for-nothing man, vi. 
329 w. 

barban = uncle, v. 1 1 7. 

cadarfi<lo= customary law, vi. 403-404. 
camfi<)« wager of battle, or champion, 
vi. 179, 198, 230, 402. 

etor/on = hedge. 

fadcrfio -portion given hy a father to 
his daughter, vi. 200, 202. 
faida^feud, vi. 185,191, 198, 203, 225, 
400. 

fara—clan, v. 161. 

forquida or forquido = * tit for tat,’ vi. 
i92, 219 n. 

fto - money (Gothic /(fi/iji), vi. 200 n, 
fornaccar - cropped land, vi. 223. 
fulc-freo —sharer in freedom of the Lom- 
bards, vi. 207. 

gahagimn -hedge, vi. 21S, 220. 
gaidass spear, vi. 207 w. 
gairethinxss solemn donation, vi. 195, 
206, 232. 

gasindius =5 kinsman Q), vi. 398. 
Gastald^ royal intendant, vi, 213, 230. 
gisilis* witness, vi. 207 n, 
guidrigild= compensation for murder, 
see ImUx, 

haistan- hasty temper, vi. 214?^. 
hariscild — faction fight, vi. 411 7^. 
liuveroa =hosgo- .B.toTOMg, 


impans=:fonn of manumission *to the 
king’s wish,’ vi. 207. 

lama* pond, v. 95. 

lidinlaib= donation to take effect after 
death of donor, vi. 196. 

Marpahis - Master of the Horse, v. 160 ; 

vi. 42, 43 * 314- 
masca witch, vi. 233. 
meta— money paid by suitor to relations 
of intended wife, vi. 200, 202, 203, 
414. 

morgincap or morganicap— present by 
husband to wife on the day after the 
wedding, vi. 201, 202, 203, 414. 
mundium « right of guardianship of a 
woman, vi. 180, 197-205, 230; of 
a slave or freedinan, vi. 207. 
mundwald -owner of mundium ('occurs 
in laws of Liutprand, not in those of 
Rothari), vi. 404 w. 

ploderaub* robbery from the dead, vi. 
180. 

plovum= plough, vi. 217. 

scamarae* brigands, vi. 178. 
sculdhaizo or sculdahis * magistrate 
(connected with German sckidtheisH), 
vi. 232, 329 > 40 i, 578, 579- 
aelpmurdia*a woman who is under no 
man’s guardi.-inship, vi. 19 7-1 98. 
snai da tree-marking, vi, 209. 
aonorpair*a champion boar, vi. 223. 
Stolosaz * grand treasurcr,vi. 192 iij 577. 
striga* witch, vi. 233. 

thingare*to alienate by public cere- 
mony, vi. 194-197, 2 28. 
thinx* solemn donation, vi. 195-196. 
tornare- to divert, vi. 221^ (? if a 
Lombard word). 

wadia-bail for appearance to a suit, 
vi. 210-211, 227-228. 
walapauz = burglary, vi. 181. 
waregango= resident foreigner, vi. 331. 
wegworin*violence on the highway, 
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